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•NOTES 


Acharja PrafuUa Chandra Ra) ,* .* 
Acharj’a Prafulla Chandra Hay. tlid last of 
llie intellectual jjianta ' of Bengal, has pissed 
.away in. Calcutta at .the^^ripc age of SS.\ A 
Scientist 'of .tile hJ^iesf order, lie was *3180 an 
educationist, a patriot, a social reformer. 
whole life ^^as dedicated to the cause of suffwing 
.humanity. The heart of tins cclcbiatcd scientist 
fiowxd nith the milk, of human kindness. ,He 
' lived 'a single life and gave ‘away in cliaritics 
whatever money lie had earned. Tlic Calcutta 
University was the' recipient of a i>nnccly gift 
of over two lakhs from him. On Achaiya Kay 
having signified his intention »of vacating tlic 
Chair of Palit Professor of Cliemislry on^the 
completion of his 00th year m 1922, the Sen-ato 
requested him to continue for anotlier five years 
in the interests of research.* He acccptc<l the 
offer but desired tha't his B.'ilftrj^'from'tbc'abbvc 
date onwards might be utilisccT for the expan- 
sion of the Department of Chemistry, both 
General and Applied. He finally retired frdm 
the Chair in 1937 and his salary for these fifteen 
years was funded. Scores of educational insti- 
tutions onxd their continued existence to bis 
munificence and hundreds of poor students had 
been able to build up a 'career through his silent 
.charities. 

* He was a patriot from his student days. 
.llTiile a research student at the Edinburg 
University, he published a small book, India 
Before and After the Mutiny, which created 
quite a stir. in England. The Scot$man took 
notice of this book by an Indian student and 


aduiircd it. This book proved to be a landmark 
in tlic life of Achaiya Tlay. 




Achaiya Prafulla Chandra Ray^ 


Acharya Ray has proved to the world, in 
bis History , of Hindu Chemistry, how advanced 
India had been in the field of chemical r^earch 
before the dawn of Christian 'civilisaiidn What 
Sir K 'iffiam Jones reafised Acffarj'a Ray proved. 
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tiiC s-nimi Ik'^vnl^^fLv^ institutions and prcflclJng the go^^pcl of 

iiiot'niiK.nf i.tf ji ." S t!'^ Urnlimj Diroughout the hist 2J ye.irt of /»y Ji/c 

(lUeitlied linlf i*" ^^stoin to epond on an average 

s-idimran Hrihm Q « <‘onplc of l,our.s in the inmdan in all «cavf)n* 

rn ^ ''“-■ ™”S‘-’ "t *1“ necessity of rccoupinf; my energies by nn 

foltntinc resciircli in India lire ivcll-knomi. cmdus tu tlic hill stations." In Ills life the tmtii 
Ills Inboratorj- was n nursciy for the foremost of Goethe's great saying has been fully realUcil : 
sricnfisl.s of iiioitan JndM. 11c /imnl the " Tirna is irtflnilcly long, if nc ihc it 'fully, tm~l 
joiuitation of ins jnipds more tlian his mvn. It thing:; can bo got within its conipa?'*." 
wofj Ins practice to publish rascarch papers . 

under the joint nuthoiship of liiinself. and Ins T/ie New Paper Control Orders 
ptijiils. Thi<5 proved to be a gicat eneounigement ti.a J (Vo \ c\ i 

to the young students and sliiiiulnted their spirit ,, iIJ,cr*Str5%is ri mt“ 
of riweareh and thus lie inav tnilv lie cnllml l “0 1 “P'l control (Distribution) Order recently 
l o Sher of Woi-nr , In l£ proimdgalcd and imincdiatcly brought into force, 

Eti" 3- xsi 

Ihr’LmWir' C II' ‘'""t P^y^ rmyrniima" 

Science, A?i.o;n'’f y’^a ^ poii'f l^ro"! J,'?- 

ksaor of Chcimatr>. Ho lo\wl tiic SdCncc j|,j.tjfirafii)n for j>ona)i«ing the vJiole eountry in 
College, ho lived jn the Science Collcp and he nmttcr of it* educational activities i- this ; 
breathed llio prenmes of I'c ^ncc di^duriisid ami pivicatnl 

College. Tile proecncc.of this ^cncIahlc Gum coaMimphon of p.ipcr for j)iiri>0'("' viiidi.linvc no 
hail sanctified llie Temple of Science and had mmirdiaic n.iOonjI \.iliic. Tor iii.«ianfc. a fomnuhr 
made it a place of pilgrimage.’ . m the in.a.v like to print a liookici of icho- 1 

Acharya liay bclieveil thal>cieiiec should ,';rX''oo;'™o:r'o;^s''“olSf 

be utilised as a 'rend.y handmaid to indU'^iry. „ fVimpMr-i of Jih d-aiemmi or ^l.lfenlcm'«, 

To translate this idea into. action, he founded of wUkIi nimmaric^ or the full test inve alreiih 
the Bengal Chemical and Plmnnncculiral B'nrk*. «iipe>re«l in the Press. 

one of the foroiuott chcmicnl inahufncturing Had the, Government been .-mcere in their 
concerns Ilf India today. He was nho mtimatoly ’ desire to stop publication'' of this kind, tiiev 
connected with a whole liost of other industrial ^lltmld have done so in .lanu.iry JP43 by mo.iii- 
works Manv of ’(he uuhistnal ‘'enterprises of of spcufic oideis. Nothing of (hat soit « as dune. 
Bengal hatl received liis disintciestod guidance They iwrinittcd mushroom growths liotli jn the 
and help in tlic carlv struggling iieriods of their publishers’ line and in the field of joumnliMii 
e.\istcncc It was a'purely patriotic motive that .\nyhody with a pull could s ait a nett jonnial 
im])elled him to upplv his knowIedRc of chemi.- nnd nnyhody in toucli wdh nn mwuijiiiloiis 
try tn the cnusc of industry. ' • I'uper iletiler or nulls saU-nmn eoulil nil tim- 

' Aehnryn liny Imd tftlytuimio personality of paper tor his piibhcnlions. ' '>■ 

11,1,1 was 1, yery active Morker till only a f.,'; china,! has hecii ii'nohed, all a e soiifhl to he 
years hark. DiirinR the North licpn! Floo. avwl-we .shonhl ni her snv Riiillolincd-.canro. 
nf 1022 wlion ho was sixty, a corrcs)»onilcnt of les" of staiulinR and u(ilit>. 
the “an ,Scr w RlyiuR n vivid The I , ess Note stalo- t in, the economy 

account of his relict work in the North Bensal ,„c,a.i,fes hnd hreii under he Gover,i„e„l s 
floods stated that he l.nd hrnnl n Eiirolwaii ennsiileration smeo Febrimry last. It states : 
fnving ' If Mr. Gandhi had nnlv been able to Tlio iwnoniy mp:i''urc' puipodoil m ilio Onirr lin-p 
create two more Sir P. C. Rnyp ho would have b-cn amter Gm.rnmcuf- u.i"uliniiion lcl.rii«r.v 
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and dtinng jlir iDJ<‘r\oning inontli?, officiaN of Jhc Indii«- 
lric3 and C»m 1 y«i>phM Dcpattmcnl Imc studied the 
I'roMsions of llie more draxlic Paper Control Order jn 
Unfain and liavc Imd informal consuUation with one 
of the le.ulcTs of the Indian paper industry, 'rhe 
Order i'< tlius the result of mature thought, and it H 
ii'virted that howc\rr irK.«oujc this he nt prevnt, any 
failure to implement the jne.»surr#* conlainMl in it 
would re-ult in four or five montlH in a verj- serjoiis 
lircakdoiyn. 

Not a tingle 'iiicmbcr of the intcrt“bU ami 
industries going to be afTcetetl by the Order Imd 
been consulted, beyond one chosen “ lender of 
the paper industry'.’’ “ Mr. F. Borton, M.'in.'igor 
of Jlessrs. G. Clandge & Co., one of the leading 
printing finns in India, observed in^the course 
of a Press inlcrvien* • “ I tliink I am riglit in 
saying that it has also been draun up witbout 
taking tlie opinion of one practical printer, 
publisher or businessman from the whole of 
India." Not to speak of .any previous consul- 
tation, proprietors of periodicals and publMiing 
and printing concerns liavc suddenly been con- 
fronted with a fait accompli which thrc.iten'' 
their vc^’ existence. Not even ndcipmte time 
for readjustment had been given. 

The Orders arc totally unaorUulite beyond 
all doubt. According to Mr,’ R. E. Hawkins 
of the Oxford University Press and Mr A W. 
Baker of the Longiftans Green Co., the present 
Orders are too rigorous. The Timcn of IntHo 
ob'.cn’cd in on e<Utorial, " While no one will 
dcriy that there must be economy .in the u«e of 
paper, the drastic terms of the economy Order, 
even if they can 'be operated in.^bcir present 
form, must cause serious rcpcrcussidns ” The 
Commerce, Bombay, ivrUcs, “ Hon drastic the 
provisions arc can be gauged by tlic fact that 
users of all paper other than newsprint are 
suddenly told that they must reduce their paper 
consumption by as luUch as 70 per cent.’* Mr. 
E. C. Murphy, ilannger of ilessrs. Thacker & 
Co., told a respresentative v of* tlic Bombay 
Chronicle tliat not only \iubli«lnng houses but 
manufacturing stationers and printing bouses 
are affcctcrl. Illustrating the effect of the Orders 
»on his own firm, Mr. Murphy gt.atcd that’ 
Thackers would liavc to work their press 
cither for three months in the year or terminate 
the services of 75 per cent of their staff. Mr. 
Padamshey of the Padma Publications said that 
the Order will bring the publishing and printing 
trade in India to a standstill. 

The Times of India and Commerce both 
consider some of the provisions of the Orders 
as unworkable The Times declared that, " from 
the practical point of view, the rule that printers 
and publishers may use only onc-twelfth of 30 
per cent of their 1943 paper consumption each 


month is unworkable.” The Commerce points 
out : “ Equally unworkable in practice is the 
clause relating to assignment of advertisement 
m the issues to be published hcTciiftcr. The 
authorities direct that all papers should reduce 
the space tliey assign for advertisements to 50 
per cent or the average percentage of the basic 
ficriod whichever is less. This may be done, but 
will the 30 per cent paper or any special quota 
nlloued permit of at least this percentage of 
a<lvcrtiscmcnt space being consumed ? Our 
calculations go to show that it will nm." No 
consideration has been given to tlic effect of 
this order on long-term advertisement contracts 
Tills Order strikes nt the root of the canctity of 
contract and might be construed as conflicting 
nith the Indian Contract Act. The fact that 
iwlvcrti-cnicnts have seasonal fluctviatioii'. and 
arc not evenly spread over throiigliout the year, 
have also been completely ignorwl. 

An examination of the 6tnti«tiriil p()«ition 
of paper supplies leads one to the inevitable 
conclusion that a drastic cut ns the Orrteis im- 
pose is not nt all -warranted. The Prc'-s Note 
gives the pr6/luctivc position ns follows : 

Production now etntids aa low- us 30% of the 
oomul. Tlif OnJrr ncconlmgly lays dowTi that the 
tun'umnuon shall be nduced lo 30%. 

Dcforc the production is India aas about 
CO.OOO tons jc.irly War-time pit'<Mirc brought it to 
the pruV. figure of 100,000 ton’*, but owing to riuMage 
of fuel, intn^iort nnd mh matcnal, it ii now about 
70000 ton-. 

The first significant fact that strikes one is 
that While production ha* fallen by 30 per cent 
use t>f paper has been cut do^\n to 30 per cent, 
i c , a 70 per cent cut lias been imposwl to justify 
a 30 per cent drop in production. India u«cd to 
mijKirt 1,22,350 ton®, including- 50,000 fon‘' of 
ncivsprint. which came down to .ibout 15,600 
tons in 1W3. .^Yhilc thus the available supplies 
dcclied, tlic Government’s requirements mounted 
by ^ leaps and- bounds. A not inconsiderable 
amount was c.xporicd on Government account. 
TIic Government’s consumption of paper has in- 
creased from a pre-war 20,000 tons to 70,000 
tons now The Commerce says, " The Govern- 
ment’s requirements take away practically the 
entire available supplies today. Thus the civili- 
an consumption has already been virtually 
reduced from its prc-ivar consumption of 80 per 
cent of tho country's total supplies to 18 per cent. 
If the public is asked to do with 30 per cent of * 
its consumption hitherto, it means that the 
public has to be content with 30 per cent not_ 
of 100 per cent supplies but of just 18 per cent. 
In other words, it has to be content with less 
than 6 per cent of its pre-war consumption. 
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iA '"'y P*"-'’'- Propricta^ i„(crc*te, wl.ich is in s!,nn> conlrn-t 

, ;A.o‘Go™i4'nt,”nmU-ot the pep.o. .nust "“>'>■ P^P^' 

eljoijUler tho ro5pon8ibilit5' for the falling off in nmmoVmn' c ; m 

pwcluctm and the decline in import. I'roduc- W-Il - ’n ‘ Education 
tion fell off for bungling in coal and tho moving oengal 

Qf \Vit> TO\s. As ^■gntfis imports, 'Tow/irds the close of tho five niont}) session 

the ecnndal is more glaring. Kot only that -no Epecmlly after the Secondary Mucation Bill was 
senous-nttenipts have been made to secure more introduced tlicre with the avowed object of 
shipping space, but tho Times of India has made getting the Bill p.asscd this session, tJie Bengal 
a startling disclosure that the, tonnage of .paper Legislative Assembly had a stormy career. The 
allocated for c.vport to India from Britain has opposition to the Bill was ^ daily gaining in 
not bcen JuUy taken vp, not because of shortage strength till the very existence of the present 
of shipping space hut due to' msujTicfent import. Ministry was ihreatened. IVith great difficulty, 
licenses having been issued. There ‘yet remain - solely with tho help of European votes, the 
sources of .«upply to bo tapped which h.avc not Ministiy had somehow starred out of thc-firsl' 
yet been properly and fully done. ' no-confidence motion, and had to face two others 

Equally startling is the revelation made by when all. of a sudden the session was abruptly 
hfr. Murphy of Thakcr & Co. He told the prorogued by. the Governor. 

Bomb&y Chronicle that the Control Order 'on Apart from the signal failure of the Ministiy 
newsprint led to the accumulation of two years’ to provide essential food and fuel for. the people 
stock. The present Order, if it .were broucht; within roach of:;thcir purchasing power, the 
into force, would have"’ the saJuc effect. No Secondary Education Bill bad pro;-jdcd the main 
attempt whatsoever -has been made to increase point of contention against them. The opposi- 
the production of hand-made paper By Affording tion to the Bill has been systematically strong 
Government hcip'to.this industry. ^ Some help, and quite in keeping with the parliainentao' 
to this industry would certainly hf^vc increased tactics adopted cm any democratic legislature, 
production to a substantial extept. But instead Opposition to this Bill has •been country-vide. 
of doing anything of the kind, the Orders would every educationist having denounced it as being 
seek to deni n (lc.ath blow. to ihi* inrlu'tiy- ns reactionary and retrograde. 

.\vcll ' ' Neither the present Ministry nor the present , 

™ All* I'omo in mind is (lint llic present Lrgi-lature 

out of notion nlmost n'f ' ' i, as heen composed on a cominmml basis of sepa- 

exccpling the. very few wlio afo .aWc to rtm mt), the nddilion of acijilitapc 

their journals nt n heavy lots would „„ favoured communities, and llmt it has been 

have to throw out on tlio streets hU pw cent ot thousand miles awny by and in tlic 

their employees. Even ih™, 1’“^ interest of, a class of people whose ..ole object is 
period would inean .‘a consideraPlo los lo uic 3 „j,jcction nnd to stifle all 

proprietors. In any c.aso, 'tens o thoilsmins o prOErcssive movements in iicneal. The rcccnl 
workers nnd operatives, -with liip >iy tPacianren ‘ tiatjon oiTr the prorogation of the Assembly 
training would -be out of-work anu sm J K* ' g^cins to use to be useless ns the Constitution Act 
notice has been taken of the itself has been drafted' to suit the purposes of 

impo9e<l upon themselves by most me ^epon-. Government, and not for giving rxi>rcs.«ion 
siblc journals, io-rosponsc to aPPc^is maae o> opinion in the country, 

the Mills afid the Government, ‘ ^ - The allocation 'of scats have been glaringly 

of the high prices and 6carcily*oi pap . unjust. Besides giving the Muslims undue na- ,, 

n journal that has already reduc ^ ‘M-mtul vnntago, the European scats h.avc been allotted 
below 70 per cent of its pre-war in the most arbitrorj' way.' Tho European 

have to make a further reduction oi i •• in Bengal is something of the order of 

whereby its size would bo omy * u ... ojjc in three thousand but they have been given 

the normal. -Tlus would Vr.«r» fnith 25 *!cats in-alTousc of 250, or 10 per cent of the 

journal as it would not be able to p total. This allotment has been made with the 

-with its readers — ^most of whom h P* object of enabling the European Group to hold 

subscriptions in advance — nor wo ndvor- the balance of power in tho interest of the 

to honour the contracts made wim int im v j, faithfully done and 

tisore. No consideration has been sbonm to tnc 
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have^all along maintained those Ministries in 
power who allowed themselves to be utilised ns 
their tools. For the first time in the history of 
Bengal Legislature, the Huq-Syamaprasad coa- 
lition grew independent of Eurojiean votes 
This naturally alarmed the Imperial interests. 
Their domifall was brought about by means 
uliich had evciy appearance of being question- 
able. Tlic present Ministry' was finally insti^llcd 
in office by Sir John Herbert against whofn it 
was openly alleged that in this respect he had 
acted as the Chief "^Tiip of the European Gronp 

This Ministry, which is itself unrepresenta- 
tive, has no title to bring in a measure in tlio 
name of the people and to.claim-that people 
desired its introduction. Tiie undue end 

indecent haste with which the Secondary jMn- 
catioa BUI was he nishcd led the 

people to think that the European Group were 
not sure of the stability of this minislry and 
wanted to deal a death blow to the cducnt} 9 nal 
advancement of the most progressive province 
v‘ithin the period that their present tool? rf*-, 
raained in office. 

The debate on tho no-confidonce m<>tion 
against Mr. B. P. Pain has revealed the 
European attitude, Mr. Hendrj*, the leadv^ ol 
the European .Group, 'said : 

If the noconfidcnce motion succeedc<l, it • 

bring about the fill of the MusLm League Coaht*o® 
Ministry and the creation of circumstances m yhicn 
either the Opposition would be called upon to 
a new Ministry or See 93 would be mtroducM 
and this time probably till the end of the war 
until it was possible to hold a general election T® 
Oolh of thete they were strongy opposed. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjec challenged 
this statement and said that Mr Hendrv had 
hinted that if this Ministiy went out of tiffice 
the Opposition would never come into pnwer 
and that Sec. 93 uould be applied and- continued 
till the end of the war. The strong opposHjou 
of the European Group against the formation 
of a new Ministry can be well understood 

Mr. 'Hendry's' declaration tantamountr tv 
saying that the British vested- interests, who 
control the Government in this couhtrj', wiU^ 
never recognise the inherent right of the.Pariia- 
mentary Opposition to come into office by 
thromng out the Ministry’ in office speewHy 
when that"' opposition consists ^solely of .the. 
people of the country who refuse to be utilised 
as tools in British hands. 

The motion of no-confidence against 
Pain ^"as lost by a majority of 13 votes, tbe 
Opposition having the Indian majority with 
them. Mr. J. N. Basu, the hoarj’-headed liberal 
leader of India who has always acted on the 


dictates of his own conscience and who has for 
long been ill, attended the Session in a stretcher 
at the risk of his life, to record his vole against 
the Ministry’ The daily .organ of the Rutisli 
interests in this province could only make a 
weak comment on the vote, pleading for corapro- 
mbe, while this same newspaper, in its editona! 
on March 30 last year, commenting on a division 
in tho Legislature in which Mr. Huq 1 ^on by a 
majority of ten votes independent of the 
European Group, wrote : “ So narrow an escape 
is in practice a defeat." On September 30 it 
characterised opposition Jo the Nazimuddin 
Ministry as “ low level politics.” 

Tlic Europeans, by their own actions, are 
hacking at the root of "their onn commercial 
interests." The politics they arc playing are 
understood by the mass, people today It is 
no wonder if they range themselves some day 
against the British ihtcresta for which they v.ill 
have nobody but themselves to thank, Tlio 
utterance of Mr. Hendrj' .betrays a ver>’ poor 
equipment and reflects a school of thought which 
today IS hated all the world over. In a public 
meeting convened to protest again«t the Gover- 
nor's order of prorogation, Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq. 
Leader of Opposition in tho Bengal Assembly 
and Mr. K. S. Ray, leader of the Congress Party, 
explained the role of the European Group in the 
Legislature. Mr. Huq said : 

Tl»e Bengal Cabinet now coD'i'ts of Minister* 
who arc no better than noddle poddies whoee only 
object IS to «ave their skm and continue to be in 
power. It IS bureaucratic offieiah 'Rho hold the fie’d 
Here id Bengal ne have got to tackle the bond who aie 
mawjHerading la’tie name of Ministers but who are 
no belter than shoe bearers and boot lickers of the 
European ra India, official and non-offieial, and who^e 
sole object is to keep themselves in power at the 
s.acnfice of evtr^’ other interest but their own 

Mr. Ray said : * . 

The British Imperialism had adopted new tactics 
in their colonial policy. Tlie British colonial policy 
.Jaid down that the British Government should not 
directly, handle the. affairs of the country, but would 
remain behind the scene and pul] the strings in such 
a way that British v ested latere'^s were never allowed 
4o suffer. All the dirty things must have to be done 
by some other agencies. That tool was for the time 
being the Mu'Iim League. It was therefore the duty 
of every patnotic Indian to expose this imperialist 
game. And for that reason It had become neeessarj 
for the Congress in Bengal to take part in parliamen- 
tarv affairs. 

Sir Nazimuddin on European Seats 

" Speaking in the Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly, Sir Nazimuddin, the Chief Jlinister, made 
a startlbg statement on June 23. In reply to 
the chaige that his Ministry' was dependent on 
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Emoiwnn vote's, (ic said, “If tlicv wero luii 
hm', we would liiivc anotlier 25 Muslims.” 


SV'liA,, ti*’ u ""“-‘‘'‘tcincnt tolJs for « rc|>ly. 
no nsl.'f! allo“t«l «n 

or„M, 'voiBhtnl touuuunnl basis, not h, 

m who, , to iwiniintion. .Muslims were given 
UO sen s lu n liousc of 250 and Hindus only 

. ** distribution were iniidc in ]>ro])ortioi) • • * 

lo popuintion. tlic Hindus, oven on n weiclilcd cxpcndifur, 

45 to 55 basis, would have (-ot 99 against 120 efficiency 

Hie Europeans got 25 unals a Po">' country like 


V and abmc j! 1 a deep 

I ' a-'’P'ration3 and best 

and an carne4<t dclcrminaUon to work lor 
mi«/ 7.^ tlio one band, such nn adminUtration 

n««f be uUmnal and, oh -Uio other hand, must be of 

,, ,. rrtattnal available rn the country free from 

-'IUsll^l^ were given «c/«ri(f« and uarraw prejudices, neither 

. ... . - rxidoitmt; oor llic \ictim of political corruption 

Mere cxjiansion of officers and anil 
expenditure of money is seldom a 
of efficiency, more often the reverse. 
-..V vJuropeans got 25 scuts «lthoUK)°in re^pect ® country like India it is more than a 
of tiointlntion tlicy were one in 3000 If the waste tax-payers' money for tl)e pro- 

25 European seats were filled up by tbo people Job-hunters. 

of tips- province, even on the jiresent arbitraiy T'/ie Coal Position 

bn‘'is, tlie Muslims cannot claim more than 15,' In reply to a question by Mr. K. C. Neog>’, 
lenving at least 10 for the Hindus. For nrgu- in the Central ' Legislative Assembly, Dr, 
mciit s sjiko, even granting the 25 st-ats lo Aiiibedkar had stated in March 1943 that the 
Mu''hm<, Sir Naziinuddin cannot ehiiiii them all drop in. the production of coal had been so 
for his Party. Beginning from the general elec- ?Jigbt that no detailed 'enqidry had been held 
tions in 1937, the League Party could never pull ’into its cause. In November of the same year, 
more than 50 Muslim members within iu fold in reply to another question by tlie same gentle- 
out of J20. Tlie position is still the muiic to<iay. man, hr. Amhedkar admitted that during the 
AIintHt half the Muslim members even today first five months of 1943, tlie drop was sliglit, 
are in the opposition. Again, Sii‘ Naziinuddin but from June onwards it liass become more 
should not he so obdurate as to overlook considerable. This proves tlmt Heads of 
tlie fact that in spite of thicr demand for a 55 Departments in New ,Dcliii are unable to look 
jicr cent majority, and in spite of the British even two months ahead of '\hat i'- going on just 
novernment's desire to back tlicm up m this now. 

demand in payment for scivicos rendered through Dr. Aiubcdkar then faid : " 1940 was the 
flisruptivc activitlei#, tiicv 'verc granted 120 out peak year for coal production. Since 'then pro- 
of a total 250 scats, so that Muslims by them- duetion 1ms fallen slightly year by. year. Tlie 
^t■lve^s could never form an absoUi c majority fall assumed serious projmrtions from June 1943. 

Compared with the corresponding months 'of 
Deterioration in Civil Services 1942, the output jn and August of 


' . . t ^ ^ A tills year fell by about 363000 tons cacli mouth 

Presiding over a Conference of tenants and Sevtemher showed a decrease of 299D0C 


people of SiinUerbaiis, Mr. Bija>' Uilinri Muklicrji "“"j, "n943, rscrious ronf cS 

Advocotc, CalcuUa Hlgl, Court and retired „-„- 3 ’™,„icnccd nil over the eouatrj-. It was 
Director of Land Jlccords and Surv'cys of Bengal, ojj more than one occasion by Govern- 

discussed the progressive deterioration in the vnoketmen tlmt raisings had dropped 

fjualily and cliaractcr of the scn-iccs in tlie shortage of laliour. Othci <hfii- 

Civil Administration. The following is an ex- jjjje maWistribution of nogon^ and step- 

ract from' his Presidential Address: motherly treatment ncrc alleged by Indian 

Tiit> adininis(r.ifi\c madiincrj- “antc-diluvdon ’ m ,|)ii,<wowncrs. European mine-owners complain- 
1{)17 I.S Kfifl more oiit^of time and time to^ay. u i pfj, warily about the Excess Profits Tax and 
proof lie nredod the tmgedy of the Bcng.nl fnmmc wj^ conipelIc<l the Central Government to grant 

ia this respect by means which 

fr^in-thr cnvironnimt. If a lu^torian has to reconl a amounted to a virtual hold up of production, 
xrnlici on India and on Ucngal he must record that Qo^trol Scheme recently cniin- 

Ihc most ou(>fanding chanEc m. the ZOth centnY j.„visaccs (1) more production. (2) fixation 

"^^'1 »nd" is) the .iisiribu,io„ of n. 

S?-..! 5 bemi built op, mvigontird iml «*»'«■ !« tlirDUpli Rovcrmm'nt.i , orcnnwatiolis. 

mref thi- nccsls t>f a gro\iing and modern Stote. Ao jj ^ j^oth wrong and half-hcartedl} 

rnbWlcl, i..com.pt.bl;. d„„e, ,„„y Irad to a second crisis. I’riccs 

r,"otkmu"o”c™t"hc“-i“^ Imvt been fed at a liaphaiard fasl.ion 


Initor IS Ills knowtwlgc yi ‘■'r'-j - '", 

b-al.-iDccd knowledge of their mental, moral, 


interests concerned. 'Production problem can- 
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not be solved until a final solution of the labour 
problem. The small Indian owned mines, on 
the fringe of the coal area, had not- suffered 
acute sliortage of labour as tliey were nearer tlie 
villages from where miners could be brought. 
Tlieir chief manufacture is domestic soft coke 
It is the bungling in distribution which has 
seriously affected them. The first step the new 
Coal Commissioner, brought down here from 
England, did was to stop wagons to these small 
collieries. This unjust order lias of late been 
modified to some extent, but it has rais^cd m\ 
ajiprehension in the minds of second class mine- 
on ners that after having increased the output 
of Government owned and other big Euroiiean 
collieries to a limit of 35 million tons a year, 
the small mine-owners would be asked to close 
down on the ground* that it would not be possi- 
ble to transport so much coal. Tlio dUtribution 
of coal througli the existing channels, should 
never be interfered with. More labour may 
surely be induced to the coal fields if higher 
wages are given and living conditions arc made 
better. It has been stated that the mining labour 
runs an ay to the constructional woik under- 
taken nearby by the Government or the Military 
There is no reason why this should not be pre- 
ventwl by the payment of more attractive wage® 
and terms of work. That the labourers arc drawn 
au’ay to other fields proves that they arc willing 
to work but that at higher wages than what they 
get at the mines. 

That Impeiial interests were predominant 
in the coal affairs was proved when it nas 
revealed that some months ago when the British 
coal strike was going on, the British Govciii- 
ment granted shipping space for eanying coal 
to South and iVest India onl> in exchange of 
fir«t class coal to be utilised for bunkering at the 
cost of Indian industries which consumed fiist 
class coal. 

British Fertiliser illission for India 

A technical Mission from the United King- 
dom headed by Mr. G S. Gomiig of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, together tiith one 
other member of the same company and one of 
the Power-Gas Corporation, the latter represent- 
ing the Association* of British Chemical Plant 
manufacturers, ivill visit India to advjsc on the 
production of artificial fertilisers for increasing 
food supplies. 'The Mission, acting for the 
Government of India, will undertake the 
following : 

1. In\ estimate and report to the Government of 
India on the teehnical probknv invol\ed in tlw manu- 
facture of Sulphate of Ammoni.a in Bnti-h Imlii m 
quantities up to 350,000 tons per mnuni. 


2. Recommend, in the light of the raw materials 
and |io«er available in India, the most economic 
nicthod of manufacture. 

3 Indicate the approximate capital cost of the 
print or plants to be installed, and calculate the ap- 
proximate cost of operations .and production of finished 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4. Recommend the most suitable site or sites for 
the erection of the plants concerned, taking into 
account the r-iw materials available and the most 
economic distribution of the finished products. 

5. Estimate the amount and approximate value 
of plant which it will be necessary to import from 
outside India miking the fullest possible use of 
imlenari and labour axailable m India. 

6. If. for nnj reason, it should appear that 
-nitrogenous fertilizer m .a form other than Sulphate 
of Ammonia can be more satisfactorily manufactured 
under Indian conditions generally or locally, consider 
.ind rreommend from a technical point of view, the 
mo't economic method of manufacture of such alter- 
uatne fertilrzcr. 

7 Rstimatc the capital and operating cost of 
inamifactuie of such alternative nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Tlic Imperial Chemical Indthtne* Iiolds tlic 
monopoly of supplying fertilisers m India ami 
as s«<*b It has a vested interest against any 
scheme of production of the commodity in India 
\Vc do not know how far their recommendations 
ivill be based on the genuine needs of this 
country. The Mission, as usual, is all British and 
does not contain any Indian Chemist m it. From 
a speech of Mr Lyttlcton in the House of 
Common*, it 'appears that the despatch of this 
Mis«ion lias been dictated more from Imperial 
ncces.sitv. Mr Lyttleton said : 

If we could lucrease the fertility of Indian agri- 
culture at ft greater rate than the fertility of India’s 
population wc should not only haie confer^ a benefit 
on India but ohould hate created a market which 
leoiiM absorb tome tnduslnnl products uhmh, at this 
\laffi of her economic life, India cannot make herself" 

If'hai Congress Governments Did for 
Fertiliser Industry in India 

Dr V S Dubey of the Benares Hindu 
I’nitcrsity, in the course of an article published 
in the Leader, has stated in detail how ener- 
getically and systematically the Congics« 
Governcuents had been trying to solve tlic 
fertiliser problem by the establishment of 
Fertiliser Plants m the country under c.xpert 
guidance He states : 

Tlic Congress Goiernment as soon os it came in 
power reali'cd the importance of synthetic fertiliser 
indu-Urv for’ Indix. The Bihar Government with Dr. 
Svetl Mihmood as Minister for Indu«tries was verj 
enthu-ia-.tic xboiit it. The U P. Government was 
equallj' anxiou«. The writer was entrusted by the Bih.ar 
Goveronienr to work out details for, starting this in- 
dii'tn. A scheme was worked oxit with the help of 
Dr. FausC'r of Italy, whose patents are being exploited 
for the manufacture of ammonia in majority of the 
countries of Europe and America, and who is a much 
higher aiithontv than any present Englisli expert. 
Detail- were eptticd and quotations obtained. Various 
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;Xi It rf'- 

Imwili;,^,' tit'iS •T“r'', “t.''." '1'^ 'r"‘^^ she o“„'r'\^‘;4 

rr/;m^, wnil ific wntti^w-nfl r member of the commS^ JU Bombay, Calcutta and Patna and «as rcgular- 

Dr. fiycd *^' Botnbay Secretariat. Sfin 


fhit for the ineflicicncj' of the Government which came “J tl>e permission of the Bombay 

.*’ ConprcAi povemment, the imlu^ yovemment. All this must have been in tlio 


„._*, I , • , ^ux-itiiuciib, lijc iiuiusuy ixii Liiia musi 

rn iilLr IfnoB'iodffc of the police and the C. 1. D. as site 

is not an obscure person. 

Very recently a similar rase of ‘ absconding ' 
has come to light in .Calcutta. Mr, Sanat Kumar 
Ray Chmidliurj', an cx-Mnyor of Cnlc-utta, was 


in Bihnr was to liavo 20O.ton per day plant or COOOO- 
(on eapaeity per annum. 


Possibilities of Fertiliser Industry 

Analysed , . 

i-rof. Dubey. in EUinminB M|),.nnalvf» the 8™"“'"“* ™'>" "'f. »• I- Rules in connection 
possibilities of ilic industry ; ‘ . "'ilh a public meeting. The police obtained 

Tlic Eurpri^ing thing is that the matter is quite Uguinst hjni on the ollegation that he 

rimpl-* anil antplc <lafn exist (o seleci out the places "‘^5 absconding. Subsequently’ the police (vith- 
Jor tnch n>\d ivcry province in abrnil a irccJk’s time, drew tbo charges against him and he was 
During la^t October when; the writer. was apin ap- discharged. In discharging him, the Chief 
pro.iched bv Fome capifa[i'‘(s to work -out the plant »* i i 

.he found that tJjc Jarms like 'Bamog’ from BnQland if Sl observed : 

ircrc nw/v lo fri/pply the plant. A good deal of data of Mr. Roy Cboudhuiy, my attention 

obfRineil boforrhaml was revised, ffad the freedom "f sKhough he (4\fr. Roy 

!w/l pirn ;«• Hit lirihn crpMhL, la order tto ptot S’iiHv“,r.' “ I’'!!”? 'f. 

in October la.: or Ind the Govcmmciit boon MBcr ”* ®' ‘H". » 

and nnNiolu to tncklc the problem, He o/ 

impnrfinff the plants UPicM haue'bcrn settled months , ®1 1 

apri. nm io.lo.id of that tbinic< Kent, on vco’ leisurely '' f”S' ' ' ' * * ^ ■’"'I “ '° * 

iiideeil, and now eaperhs hiive come on the rusumptlon *'1''’ ■* 

(hot we require tlioff gtiidincq nnd do not know how Cand/tidFave/l Correspondence 
to lackle the problem, 1 am perfectly mire that the , 
conchi'ions reached bv .the provinpial Government anti After 

cannot be oKered by the e\pcrfs calie<I bv Uie Indian The Gandhi-IVat cii correspondence ha^ bptii 
floveminpnh , before the public -in this coualJj’ for Mime time 


again one .vc.ar for the plant to be set uo. Such w the p<»i.fpctly clear, Quit India resolution, which 
rffiejener 6/ the pre-ynt Government that wlmt tlic perverted by political hostility, has 

Corim-rs Goaornmcnl^allcmptrd 10 r.,.ptai„„J, . It merely menna Bnd 

meant to the people who had no motive to dis- 
tort its meaning— " Leave us to ourselves to ^ 
manage or mi'-manage our own nfTairs.” Tiic 
Indian Social Reformer has pointed out that 
such « demand involves no reflection on nny- 
body. A plea for freedom neotis no offset of 


trv m one ancl R half years m norrnat. limcf, ttc 
r.Yi«(ing Indnn Government hw faded to do in tnia 
time of gi-eat streii • 

And now, an' all-BrjtJsh ^rlSMon hew, 
imported to guide us. 

Orissa Back to Autocracy 


After tinkering for some months the 

shadow of a false democracy, Onssa hac release, -evtu* m uixn 4.^;.,^, 

to tho old autocratic rule. Tlie Governor fari^ Oandhiji sought to find a way out of the presen 
to keep tw’o out of a total of three deadlock. "He desired an intemew wjtli tin 

td^niMhihr The consequence of- a ^Aimutrj, j^-d Wavcll has turned down hi; 


to'^Gther. The consequence - , „ . . 

devoid of a'* definitely majority of following m 
the Lcgislaturc.-cannot bo otherwise. • - 

If ho are Absconders ? 

Air, P. D. Tandon, in ^®ttcr 


frail jionith, 
■ent 

the 

Viceroy. Wavcll has. turned down his 

request that either he should be allowed to con- 
tact tlic members of the Congress 'Working 
Committee or bo permitted to discuss the entire 
question with the Viceroy with a view to con- 
vincing him and the Government of the bona- 


by the st‘a'!cd‘'t!mT”he^hpd fi'dra'oT iiiy (Gimdliiii's) intentiona.' 


Suclicta Kripalitni, it was i 
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Asia Cannot Remain Half Free 
and Half Slave 

Mr. Henry A. Wallarc. Vicc-Prc'nlcnt of 
the U. S. A., in n pamphlet entitled Owr Job m 
Me Pacific, says Uiat the pro'periiy nud freedom 
of the United States ore linked witli the prosper- 
ity and freedom of Asia. In his view, the \\liolr 
complex situation in the Pacific must be re- 
examined in the light of many new tactors, such 
as the rise of China, the new relationship of 
Russia and the United States, the twilight oi 
Empire in the East, and the claim of Au-^traha 
and Xcw Zealand to a voice in Pacific alTairs 
He also cites two great economic changes ; the 
drive in ’the Eastjor indU5triali?alion and the 
development in the West of substitutes for agri- 
cultural raw materials formerly iin 5 >ortcd from 
Asia. An extract from the USOH’I sumniaiy of 
his book is pven below : 

“ To-d ly the people of the Last are on the 
march. We can date the beginning of the march from 
19U, T\hen the rcvolutioaarj' moveuiont among the 
ChinC'O, iiLsiiircd b} the tcnchiug of bun Val-ecu, 
overthrew the Mauchu dynasty and csUbiisbcd a 
republic. TIih nos the fir»t time in Imtory tlut an 
Asiatic people set out courageously tabard attainment 
of dcmocrac}’ — go\cmnjent of the people, by the 
people, for Uie people, through elective rcprc«cnt‘»tivcs 
of the people. * 

' The march is continuing throughout the confu-ioo 
and destruction of the present war. Tiie 'knowledge 
of good and evil’ has spread to all peoples. They will 
no longer be denied the gocxl things There is no 
tumiog back without disaster .and saftty hc< in spread- 
ing the benefits of modem industnali«-ition with a 
foundation of agricultural cfTiciency. 

"The question of colouial cmaocipation isn't onl> 
a question of political freedom, but also a question 
of economic adjustment, because of the tested interests 
whose economic ndtantages are entwmed with the 
fOloaiaJ status. Our comms ijctorj- may give us a 
unique opportunity to solve Ibis kiod of problem if we 
make it one of our guiding principles that ccoBomic 
measures applied to the reeoierj’ of colonial regions 
have as their primary aim not the restoration and 
rehabihtation, of the old vested interests, but the 
creation of a 'ound econom> Iwneficiai to the people 
of the region.” 

The United Press of America reports that 
referring to India, Dutch East Indies, Burma. 
Malaya and Indo-China, Mr. Wallace asserts 
that Asia cannot permanently remain half free 
.and half subject. He adds : " It is not to 

our advantage to perpetuate this division, but 
to see that an orderly process of transition lakes 
place so that the area of free Asia nill grow and 
that of subject Asia continually diminish... 
Every step taken by China tow’ards political 
democracy after the war will have a tremendous 
effect on the political trends in other Asiatic 
countries and if the time comes when democratic 
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China can co-operate mth Free India the trend 
(ou^rds freedom in Asia will be assured.” Writing 
on discrimination against racial minorities, he 
says; “Our onn countiy docs incalculable harm 
to the cause of freedom in Asia. The force of 
example is greater than any number of righteous 
pronouncements. Our interest there should be 
a ladder of evolution tipward out of colonial 
subjection and coolie economics to self-govcm- 
inciit economy, opportimitv and reward.” 

Pearl Duck on IFar Aims 

Every great mistake lia» a lialf-way mo- 
incnt, a split second when ii can be recalled and 
perhaps remedied, writes Pearl Buck. She says ; 
" We are at that moment now m tins w'ar. 
It may be stiU possible to relate the past- to tlie 
present with liope of changing the luture, by 
asking how we have failoti, so far, in our war 
aims ■/” But she points out that war aim-* were 
never declared. Promises of jnilitaiy action, 
given on occasions since the Casablanca Con- 
ference, cannot properly be called war aims. 
Slie says : 

I( 19 & (lifbculi quvstiou to oiunver when we fioiuldor 
that tlicsc war aiuH tuve never yet been stated with 
jutliunty except m tlic vco geucral terms of the Foilr 
Koetloras. 1 do uol HDcluda ibc Atlantic Charter, for 
I’nmv Mmiiler Cburcliill early lunited its appleatioa 
(o Kurope, and tiiU 19 a global war. I do not include 
the ttatcoient.* of Wallace, since he 

doei nut. hold primary power and since he has beeu 
so hearul) contrudreted both by action and lack o1 
actioa. 'Ihc only fitatenicst of global war aims, then, 
by soy extern Kwder. lixs been President Roosevelt’s 
Four Frecdoma. 

Tlic Four rrerdoms remain the sole bUtcmeni 
yit given of otir war aims But I t.xke it that it is 
the constant and peacetime aim of any democratic 
govemmeat to moke secure for its own citizens freedom 
of fpcecli, freedom of religion, freedom from fear and 
fitedoin from want. 

If we are fighting for these freedoms ‘everywhere 
in the world” that is for peoples who do not have 
(hem now, Uien we have to fight first for the basic 
freedom — the freedom to be frec^ It mis an Indian 
and the Indian tral Gandhi, mho pointed that out. 
.\nd the only country to declare itself officially for 
the freedom of all peoples, and equality among all has 
been Cluna. 

Pearl Buck emphatically asserts that withouc 
this basic equality and freedom the otlier four 
freedoms. cannot be secure. 

Pearl Buck on America's Role " 
fo Subject Asia 

Pearl Buck continues ; 

Wc Americana have denied oui own tradition of 
fFcedom m this global war. We had earlier made, it 
is true, an unequivocal declaration for freedom for the 
Philippmev, and this served us well so fat a- it went. 
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Apnl. I04,^ce Avxcncans faitcd by our very nlcnce iu.Sv ,mi« V ^ •' ‘dependence econo- 

n «• acQuiciCcd. by our silence, in iHc bmxSn onhe Sm. In. ^ f ^"!d»rc and so we nre prepared to share 
of (his tear fo freedom for some peonies bS mt In Wn. .i f 5-our subject peoples free. 

i<^rjcsscr frccdomTC l^cdTm 2on£ \\V ^ 

•tielj. llicn and ever since we iiave evaded ihe inie 1 ^ i.£ ^o. distribute the noancial 


‘die true loss and to set up new entcjpriscs nhich wifl pay you 

The jHoplc of China and India, and they arc half wc_will share ^ with you the 

uic jjtopio jn the world, — <- - • . 


niwinin^’ of fhc war. 

"■’ • - .. «tii. mm n wc will snare with you 

' 11^® rcsponsibilih' of a real democracy for the world.' 

...<,4 Ht; ore not nofttino for frr«/n« iT’n to pledge our 

prindplc oj human life bWvc arc iiahtiL /« keep it— to the conquered peoples of 

ourselves L-ith (he I niisk i^a nic uding thp« in the Axis nations, that this 

over them urttts/i tn a position of supenoniv time «e wi 1 not withdraw and leave the mess to them 

— ■ while Wc demand our money back. It would mean 


Tn n,;^ ..... • .■ .1 . . Willie wc uemaou o 

three tJiinM- K lTnI l''^An^ compelled by that upon dcclarinff our bd/ef in the Yreedom" o 77 ]l 

the war TrAnli our shoulder to the job of 

M- sUtementa of ChurchillV making freedom workable. . • 

nnlv ihr T>. r>AtA„ r'rM the Slowed determination for democracy for 

nf f* ^hina and India, but all the peoples all pcopfes is the oufy way fo wm this war for demo- 

^ do not doubt of Africa, sliarc m this mcy. At least in the East otir prestige has already 

eonvictioo, and will shape their future action upon d sulTercd so greatly that I do not believe any mifitarj' 

11 tno conviction cannot be changed. • vielorj' will restore it. For us it was a priceless pres- 

cjt 4t , 4* f , *'Sc, more potentially v’aluable to us even than 

».lie tuys tlmt eotuidcRcc of (he Chinese in England's Empire (o her. Our prestige was founded 
the Americans is being lost not be«iu«c “ thex* o” something better than Empire— it was founded on 
think WP menn i?I but thnf \vn do l-nnnt Ihe fnendship and fonfidcnce oJ peoples who bchcved in 
K«»f;r rJ 'i i ^ that t\c do DOt kiiow those who stood for the principle of freedom 

better. They expected more of us m tlie way oi for mankind. 

foresight, tvisdotn and leadership.” // we continue rchsiny to declare the true <nt” 

of this icor, icc shall have to reckon, tchen tre carry 
»j I n I n / _ff- the belated tear into Asia, unth peoples who have lost 

t CQTl tSuefi on rOWOr of Oondhlfl their eager enthusiastic belief tn our yreafiirjs and 

Discussing the nlWucIc of the peoples of ^ 

Asm towards tlieir leaders, Pearl Buck says : pnmnry /rccdo»o of peoples to be free. 

" They e.xaltcd our leaders beyond (heir tcorf/i.” « j i n- ■ r • ♦ ««it 

The Chinese, like othtr peoples of Asia, have , ..nil , 

always revered tlioso wliom tlicy consider great 1“'' “ I?™. “J, ",‘’f ?, ?!°^n 
men nnd Imvo been willing to follow them. “It first to 

is one of the chief differences between E^st mul o!operi^^^^ by Si peopkS^ 

y est that no Scot safest when we arc yarded j, compatible with and indeed depon- 

by cross'chccked organisation, but .(hey /eel so/^t ^ niuhml co-opcrntioit in the world in 
when jhey ore Jolloumg ^cat men ic/io are aho j„o,| oommunily. 

good. riils explains tlic power of ‘U resolution is nothing beyond a 

over tile Indian, she says, a power incoropr^ demand for iJie withdrawal of British poivci 
hensible to so many Westerners, but perfectly denies freedom to- India, and an open 

eensible to the peoples of Asm. A gicat “^^*1 _tr voluntary co-operation with her on 

who is good and wise is the natural leader for tenns to bo arranged by mutual 

peoples. agreement. * 

The belief in the great and good made the 

V'irrs 'Z&t: Ho„- Britain has Retarded India’s 
iSwnrJ the tlune for which they thoushl we “■Jwp'V Mastriahsation 

#Sl?"fctor'hfir”,tudii« S "..raen u the course of the debate the Director's 


Sns failed, then ^aJI eyes were fixed upon us. Biit Report to the 2Cth Intcrnation.'il Labour Con- 
Tl.nh Mlenco his cost US v-cry dear, tit_ 'Mulhf.lkfir. Adviser tO tllO Indmu 



Tim 111 this war iiS'i noi iiiuut.- i*...- - , rviarvivu uy -r---- 

ST peoples of Asu. For them . it. i 3 still a war for published in the Bomba]] Chrorucle, 

frcecfom and it vviJl P® ‘in^he vvorld would, an extract from wJiich j? given below : 

A dctcrromfition for irecoom ju 

oi course, cost u« many keep our It docs not deal with tin tfiect.of the Bnti^ 

aot assure freedom to the ofV/ ^ Government’s war economy in India s indiislnal dev-e- 
own Negroes in o position half slave. 
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lopment, with particular reference to the- establishment 
of key and defence industries for the manufacture of 
automobiles, aeroplanes, heavy chemicals, power 
alcohol, and conitruction of ships. Since we are all 
anxious that everj* possible effort should be made from 
now on to ensure a high level of employment m the 
post-war period, nou will be surprised to know that 
the British Go\ emment’s war economy has dis- 
couraged eveiy initiative from Indian industrialists to 
put up modem industrial plants, to manufacture all 
types of industrial products. You will see from the 
Director’s Report that it was made possible for my 
neighbouring country, Australia, to establish su^ 
plants enabling manufacture of two-engined bombers, 
ten-thousand ton merchant ships, and power alcohol, 
while India, in spite of all resources in men, money 
and material, was denied that opportunity of manu- 
facturing these supplies, which, I am sure, would have 
further Mped the United Nations’ war effort. I think 
that the^port would not be complete without specific 
reference to the Bnfiah Government’s war econom)* on 
India’s industrial development. 

Air. Mulhelkar pointed out that the situa- 
tion was further aggravated by the introduction 
of financial controls by the British Government 
under the Dollar Requisition Order, under which 
the whole of India’s dollar credits accruing to 
her as a result of her trade with the U. S. A. 
are put in the Empire Dollar Pool for the bene- 
fit of Empire coimtrics. India has been a 
substantial contributor to t)iis Pool, while the 
benefits she received in return arc practically 
nil. The danger of such a financial policy was 
realised by the Americans themselves, and Mr. 
Mulhelkar has revealed that American manu- 
facturers have protested against the non-utilisa- 
tion of these credits for the furtherance of 
greater trade trith India. ISTiile the continuous 
Indian protests for the last four years had been 
completely futile, the American thrust has had 
some effect. The British Government has now 
agreed to set aside from this year onward a part 
ol the dollars accruing to India from her exports 
to the U. S. A. 

Other obstacles have also been put against 
any possibility of industrial progress. Indus- 
trialists and traders from the biggest down to 
the lowest have been chained up with hundreds 
of restriction orders issued under the D. I. R. 
■These are most rigidly applied in the case of 
Indian concerns, while the British firms can cut 
through them rather easily. Restrictions on 
transport, and limitation of the supplies of coal, 
basic chemicals and other essential raw materials 
have practically crippled all efforts at indus- 
trialisation. New entrants in the field have 
been practically shut out by means of sweeping 
orders. Mr. Mulhelkar would have done well 
to mention these drastic difficulties at the 1. li. O. 
Conference. 


Lord Hailey on Indianisation of 
Services 

In order to impress an American audience 
that India is almost self-govenming, Lord 
Hailey gave out certain figures of Indianisation 
of the Services in India. He said that in the 
Civil Service there were 632 Indians to 573 
British, in the higher Judicial posts the propor- 
tion of Indian to British is 11 to 1, in the 
Genera! Administration Services 8 to 1, in the 
Engineering Services 14 to 1, and in the higher 
Afedical Service's 30 to 1. Air. K. M. Munshi, 
speaking from an inside knowledge of adminis- 
tration. has analysed these precious facts in the 
Soaal Welfare. About the I. C. S. he says : 

No doubt in the CwiI Service numericalb’ there 
ate 632 Indians and 573 British. But the Civil Sendee 
is a close governing corporation. At the head of each 
proi metal service s a reasoned Chief Secretarj'. His 
word IS law so far as the career of hjs subordinates is 
concerned. Either he js a strong Britisher, or, if the 
post goes to an Indian at all. he is guaranteed to be 
completely reliable — that is, in the language of the 
Secretariat, incapable of taking any independent view 
except one which is consistent urth the liigheet tradi- 
tions of the Bntish bureaucracy. Juniors with an in- 
dependent spint are repressed. Indian Civilians as a 
niic bare to be on constant guard ]e*t their least 
degree of independence may bar them from higher 
pa} prospects and pension. In practice the Bntish 
civilran can be relied upon to take a strong line — may 
be a little displeasing to bis superiors— for his pro- 
British i>on« fidcs are above sii«picion. An Inaiaa 
civilian trembles at the pro«pect of being misunder- 
stood b} his British colleagues, and i® therefore more 
rovi? than Ihe King himrelf 

About the Judicial Service, he says : 

Judiciaiy is supposed to be independent. But the 
jnvotal position is neJd by the Chief Justice of the 
High Court. More often than hot he is a Britisheri 
two emment Indian judges were ruled out for the job 
hi one jear. But on the whole the Judicial Eervices 
have a measure of independent outlook; that is why 
war legislations are more or Jess intended to exclude 
the judiciary from scrutinising its deeds and misdeeds 
Did not some of the Judges of the Federal Court 
remark that the High Courts are the distrusted of 
the land? Did not the Chief Justice of U. P. declare 
from the bench that the Executhe Ordinance® have 
rendered him impotent ’ 

As regards General Administration, he saye 
taking the police for instance : 

There the proportion of Indians to Europeans 
would be Eomething like 500 : 1. But it is a semi- 
rmlitarj’ orgamretion and at all key positions you will 
find Britishers. 1 am not aware ns >et of an Indian 
Inspector General. An I.G.P. is an absolute master 
over Ihe career of Ihourends who serve under him 
When the Congress was in government we were told 
that we should not corrupt the police by our political 
bias, that they should remain neutral. When the 
political movement® were on we knew^ what this 
‘neutrality’ meant. This myth is only intended to 
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'S'l'o'l't' mof., Shirfi’ Mr. Narbdh, an ex-Director of ft. Y . , 


SS£5 

.I«”tr1 ''‘■’’'■'••"''■"I ' r‘™ *'>«> ,?‘”"tVd'o™lMng" “whaW 


In conclusion, Mr. -Munshi cays that (lie "heir *'St there, is nil 
trad t ons of the service are laid do™ bv t S, 


Mtishcr; th„n„f™5“ "■!■='•■ «'» ^-Hans had 


no hand. 


creation over 


of each individual ofRccr depend ultimately on Hritish Legal System in Imlin • 

Uic pod Braces of the Dritisher; that even- NmdahiLr , J ■ 

member of the services is trained to conform to Pam 

^0 fctandnrds : to win the approbation of the indian Social Reformer writes . 

Forei^ Chief at the top, and to do nothing which Atr. IVndrcl Moon quitted tbe Indian Civri 


will incur ins displeasure. There can''bc no «"P™r 

,n the unconseioos « PoMiral priloncr. 


greatp badge of slavery than the unconscious 

moulding of a man’s outlook by the corruption 'o ect it puliiahed. Wo have not seen the book but 
which the prospects of a career oEcr or by the “t *t hy that *■ /nend of Indna ” Ednard 

imponderable fear that the career will be , ."'’•‘I’ycr of London has been sum- 


Jawj-cr to account for tliisrsssuin* 


Durban correspondent of Bombay |“f J*’ ^ profession m India has been 

, . J?“S on eyesore to tJie bureaucracy. The National 


CoDsress ^nad other political fflovements have had 
Je.id-- -* • ■ 


Exploitation of Indian Workers in 
Natal 
. The 

Ohronicle reports : 

• In evidence before the Judicial Commission the eminent lairycrs as /e.iders and supporters.* In the 
Durlwn Branch of the South Africm Trade* and mstncls tlic j-aB-yers, not eico’ one ol them, have been 
hour Council made allegations about “the serioii« tim sole obstacles to (he autocracy of the district 
f’XIiIoiiation ” of Indian workers in N.ilal. plucials. Ja the last thirty years, several Jaws hair 

Evidence sliow* that (he nagcs paid to workcr« hi-cn pa^^cd e.xcludjng the )iinsdictioa of the Courts 
on railn'ay' and Durban mtinicip.ality are far below m maticra witiim the purview of tlio Executive and, 
'any civilixd living ptandard,” ecvcral other matter, the presumption that a per- 

'Tlip minimum wage in the Durbin miinicipnlify son is innocent until he i* proved to be guilty has 
i‘ four pound* IS philline* four pence and the nail* cither express^ or tacitly reversed. The com- 

■KflVF, four pound' i-even i-lu'lling* six penec. reached ornation of the executive and judicial fuocfions in the 
nnlv after five vear*’ service. inigistracy, against wluch Indians ha\e protested for 

. ‘Mr. J. C. 'Bolton, Chairman of the Trades am! '"any yearn, makes the hlagistracy subservient to the 
I/ibour Council, maintains that ten pound* per month Kevcuuo officnis. This ii the case m 

'houJd be (he minimum living wnge. norm.il time*. In these w^r days, of course, these evils 

“Drmi IIou*b” taken an aggravated form. Ordinances are daily 

Strong criticism was levelled against Indhn Im* hemg i«^ue<l cre.itmg new offences as a rule friable 
migration Depot and the hospital was dubbed by •aunmanO’. 

Indians a* “Death nou*e”. The “treatment meted out •pijp conflict of the executive nnd the judl- 
“l“ ibno ““J- « inerrasibg. In Ihc Jays of 

Mr Father said in the p.’Wt 25 yc.ars, Indians prfe- Uiirrcn Hostuigs, E.\ccUtive and Judiciary were 
femd their oam doctors as proper liospit.*! attention twins. Nunda Kumar was honged bcc.nuse the 
las not received. Allegations that the conditions m jjxeculivc required whitewashing. Matters have 
“ 'w-ird 'Ho'-pital were p^^ntT res itupro'’cd to some c-xtent since then, but the Kve- 


n*S* Smgh who maintained that patients rc- 
7? \v.Vv little treatment It Indian nurses were CUHVC iiua iiuvui loo sup juuiuhi uuiuiui 
p'ci-cd die position would be better. Indian nii^ altogether from its hands. Scpcration of these 


would be attracted if salary was revi«ed. The fact Ih^ oigans still remains a demand. Tile Judi- 


Indi.an Women worked in the Keel i.ro*3 orgioiNuitiJ jj^g^ however,. wiUiin narrow hrailations, 


oSionA? by Mr. Kajee witness .‘•’“J dom hesitated to pronounce verdicts against the 
White supremacy must be Escccutivo whenever the judges believed that the 

prepar^ to franchi^ exerciso of executive power had bcen-excceded 
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Sh^SE MmJrr The man mdustiy is exceedingly doubtful unless 

r.nd hiS,dr ",y'T„com°“abl“ p°aS"”"“‘ 


The jirmciplc of making “ that MIoiv one 
of us oppllcs to different people with different 
force. Churchill succeeded, but in the enso of 
troublesome Sir StafTord Cripps, he ^\"a8 made 
Me of them only to be crushed and digested, 
f/ie system has been nicely described by 
Gandhiji in a witty conversation with Miss Evo 
Caril : 

' “Sir Stafford Crippa ia r very good man. Bui he 
has entered r bad system, the machinery of BntJah 
IraperiRhsm. He thinks he is going to improve the 
machmery. In the end it will be the machmerv that 
Will get the best of him.” 

Then, with one of his witty, irresistible miles : 

“ Sir Stafford has good intentions. But Satan uses 
honest people for his own ends. There is hypocrisy 
and danger in any association with Satan. Surety, one 
cannot expect to improve Satan.” 

Permission for Two Automobile 
Factories in India 

The Government* of India have .'sanctioned 
the is'suo of capital for tlie establishment of two 
■ Autromobilo factories, one by the Birins and 
the other by Seth Walchand Hirnchnnd. At the 
beginning of the war, Seth Walchand and Sir 
M. Visveswnraya had tried their level best to 
secure permission and co-operation of the 
Government of India to start a motor ear fac- 
tory in this country. Tho project was turned 
down. Next, an attempt was made for the 
establishment of the factoiy’ at j\I>’sorc, but tJiis 
time also in vain. Sir ^f. Visves^varnya had 
spent several years and a fortune in travollinp 
to Europe and America pathcring materials for 
starting a motor car fnctorj' in India. Sir 
Mokshagundam and Seth IValchand Imd collected 
the necessary capital and negotiated with an 
American firm to help in the earlier stages of 
the industry. They wantfxl from the Gen’ern- 
ment of India two assurances : (I) the 

continuation’ of the present import (luty on 
foreign cars and (2) the purchase of Govern- 
ment’s requirements from the Indi.an concern. 
Government refused both. Goveniincnt of Indio 
declined to ndniit thnt tho cstabhslirarnl of Ibis 
'-tort: -ulcn-elP war £oR Th~s aj 


two conditions pointed out bj- Sir JI Visve- 
swaraya arc fulliUed. After the war, (here is 
every likelihood of a tremendous slump in the 
motor car market when lakhs of army 
vehicles in and out of India arc released for 
sale. 


u.o'..— .. Muclalbr. then 

Coramerce'jMcrabcr in 

Iration, fo> turning down the scheme, cominrcd 
nobodj. permission has at la^ been 


Grow Less Cotton 

In a Press Note, the C. P. Government 
wishes to emphasise that tlie reasons given in 
J942 for groiring less short staple cotton have 
even greater force today since the demand for 
food crops has become greater than ever niiile 
short staple cotton is wanted less and lets. 
Meanwhile the Government of India, while call- 
ing attention to the lack of demand and the 
fall in price of short staple cotton, arc anxious 
that at least 30 p.c. of last year’s area under 
short staple cotton should be diverted to food 
crops in tJie coming season. Tliej’ have given 
on undertaking that in case of a fall in prices— 
a most unlikely contingency— they would be 
prepared to purchase all juar and bajrj' '\Nhtch 
may be offered for sale at a floor price of Its. 
5-^0 and Ps. C per maund respectively. In 
view of this promise, cultivators sliould have no 
fear in diverting llicir areas under short staple 
cotton to food-crops. At tlie same time the 
Government of India give a clear warning that 
tlicy have no wicntion of buying short staple 
cotton to support the market or of providing 
transport if the crop is not required. 

Put in Bengal, groiving of jute licyond the 
normal requirements of the market h.is been 
and is being encouraged against the wish of the 
growere' representatives and at a time when 
an increase in the production of rice is required 
to prevent starvation by millions and deatli by 
thousands. The cause of this distinction between 
tho cuftivalions of cotton and jute is not far 
to seek. Ixmdon has no interest in tlic former 
while clicap jute is required both by London 
and Washington, and cheapening procr«c«> ran- 
not be discontinued. 

Civil Liberties lion-existent ct 
Jundions of Four Districts 
Tlie Leader writes : 

Durinjt tlie drliilc in llio Iknciil Awmlily on the 
Beninl Goxcmmcnt’B fIrci«ion b^nninR tliP Ibpau 
Confcnincc winch wa' r^opo-wd to be held at Binwl, 
pjr ^•anmHc^dm addiiml pomr inponioiis nrgumenK 
We shouM like to draw altrnbon to one of tiir'c la 
particuliin Tlip Home Minister was why he 

banned a Hindu conference when the Cliitf Munster 
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himself presided over and spoke at a Muslim con- 
ference at Dinajpur. Sir Naziinuddm replied, *T.he 
bon’ble member does not realize that the Hindu Con- 
ference was to be held at a spot which 13 the junction 
of four districts.” One result of the statement will 
be that the sale of text-books on geographs* will at 
once incre.asc. All Hindus living in iluslim provinces 
would like to know the names of places situated at 
the junction of four districts. Another result will bp that 
the proiiswns of President Roosevelt’s four freedom 
scheme will haic to be recast. In President Roosevelt’s 
opinion one of ‘the basic things expected bj* our people 
of their political and economic systems’ la ‘the pre- 
servation of civil liberties for all.’ Having regard to 
what Sir Nazimuddin said it will have to be made 
cleir that the provisions relating to civil libertres will 
not apply to tnoso living at the junction of four dis- 
tnets. The attention of the Government was drawn 
to the assurances the Ministers gave when they 
entered upon ofTiee. One of these was that the Mmistiy 
would protect and promote civil liberties The Chief 
Minister reported that the Congress ministries had 
made use of Section lit. We have carefully gone 
through the old files of the Leader. We find that 
DO Congress minister in any of the provinces made 
a distinction against places situated at the lunction of 
four distncts. 

This satirical note indicates in wliat esteem 
the present Ministers of Bengal are held outside 
the province. 

V. S. Congress Bill for Indians 

Dr. M. T, Titus, a delegate from India to 
the General Conference of the Mcthcdvst .Church 
which met in liansas City in the U. S. A. has 
sent the following message to India : 

Bills important to the people of India have re- 
cently been introduced m the United States’ Congress- 
The*c Bills would do for India what the repeal of 
the Chinese seclusion laws last December has done for 
China, tint they would provide for immigration from 
India to America on the quota applied to mo«t other 
nationaN, and would open the way for naturalization 
of certain groups of Indians already resident in 
America. That there is growing sentiment in Amcnc.v 
in favour of this legislation was evidenced recently m 
the quadrennial meeting of the general conference of 
the Jilcthodist Church. who'O <00 delegates parsed 
unanimcvi'ly a tc«olution pledging Ihcir support of 
llirt** bills how before Congres-s. 

This is significant in view of the fact that 
these delegates represent eight milhon Method- 
ists in the United States. 


the dissemination of these charges or the replies of 
political prisoners. But so long as this ordinance was 
not in force, we do not see how the court could hold 
either that the charge sheets or the replies of prison- 
ers were a secret document under the Official tsecrets 
Act. The presentation of the charge sheet and the 
calling of a reply in the circumstances were only in- 
tended as a substitute for a regular open judicial trial. 
We do not think the charge sheets were presented to 
prisoners after taking fiom them an oath of secrecy. 
If that was not the case, then it was perfectly open 
to them to discuss the charges and the replies with 
other prisoners some of whom on their release could 
have with impunity, and quite legitimately, parsed on 
the information to the press. So long as the informa- 
tion «as not incorrect, and that uaa never claimed 
by the prosecution, the papers xcere perfectly icithin 
their rtffhls, and tn our opinion irerc cerlainlp acting 
icithtn the law as it existed then in publishing such 
bonafidc reports provided these reports did not xnjnnlje 
the Bombay Agreement. 

Liability of Members of the 
Editorial Staff 

In the same article, commenting on the 
liability of individual members of the editorial 
staff, the National Call writes : 

Even more akarnnng to the press is the attitude 
taken up by the court against individual members of 
the editorial staiT, who were involved in bandhng the 
news in question. So far as we are aware even though 
the two Miiors were absent they were prepared to tane 
full responsibility for the offence, if any, on their own 
shoulders. In eveiy newspaper office a nows story is 
handled b> several persons. But morally, as well as 
under law the re'pensibility for publication remains 
of the editor or of the persons acting in his place. It 
would be a dangerous precedent if one or more mem- 
bers of the editorial staff were to be prosecuted and 
convitlcd for handling a particular story and for its 
publication in the paper. Some magistrate may fake 
It imo biH hc.ad to punj«h even foremen and compori- 
fore on the same principle as Assistant and Sub- 
Editors have been convicted in the present case. In 
sever-vl rt'pccts the case is certainly one of those which 
deserves to be taken to the highest court of law in the 
coiintrv for final adjudication. It strikes a serious 
blow .at the clcmrntarj' nglits of the preoa in India. 

Wc agree with the National Call that the 
matter should be taken to the Uigli Courts of 
Law for final adjudication. 

Lakhs of Jinnahs Not to Effect Change 
in Kashmir Politics 


'“National Call” on Nagpur Cases 

Commenting editorially on the Nagpur 
eases — ^thc Ilitavada and the Nagpiw Ttmet 
cases — tlic A’nfrcnal Cali of Delhi writes ; 

Tlic cntirf Indian prc-..* is bound to feci alirincd 
nt the finding of the local court in Naepur in Ihe 
ea'^ of llitmada and the ^Cngpur Times, sn which 
nicmlxt^ of the editorial ftafi and .a eorre»i>ondent 
have Ikciv convktcil for d.-vulgiag the contents ol 
charjif •heel* pre-enlcd bv the Government to variou* 
rn*oncrs in the C. P. and ihew replies to the fime. 
A recent orvimance has now been issued probibiting 


Sheikh Alaliammad Abdullah, President of 
the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference 
in a cron dcci public raectins, gave a rejainder 
<? ^ llie pplicj- of the 

Kashmir National Conference made bv him 
the Session of the Kasimir -Muslim Contelc 
Sheikh Abdullah declared : “ E s™ iMakhT ef' 
Jiaaahs come to Ilashmir, they™aanofe|ert 
aay change .n local pobt.cs.” He further ..id“ 
T wanted Kashmir noHtii'. kc e. r - • 

interference hut uafortuaately Mr 
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rapprochSt "tS'VtLarCrafcrra^md *“ ‘'iS of Pliotographic 

•■ T «Jt«l Ike fi ■* ™ oouW Pof iHusfrafc (),is is.~„e foil,- 

dt'S oB S , , \r,l <0 by , mijorify 09 .5 usual. 

(itcisioQ of fill-' ilinat or hv n rrf^w'1lf^llm 


l> ^3* ft rcfereiulum to the 

AI»«Ijni nnskKs but f/iry riirf nof ngrrp/— (/./» 1 ^, / 

. If is difficult for the Le.aguers (o agree to " «« />P|/or<-noo ro Urd,. 

any <!enmnd for a referendum, partieularjy in ? 

progressive Muslim tircns. The coimtiy- has Jn answer to a question by the Hon’ble .Mr 
afrcaay been sick 'of the barren, selfish and Hossain Imam in the Council of State on the 
dangerously 9 disruptive Jinnah policy. Mr. 29lJi February 1944, the Hon’blc Sir .Muhammad 

Jinnah Uiilcd to win over the Punjab. Next lie Usniau stated that the amounts of money paid 
has set Ins foot in Kashmir only to jcceive a t® Englisli, Hindi and Urdu ne\\spaper> by way 


hot reception there as well. 


. Ahrars Fed Up with Vision of 
Pakistan 


The nnti-Pnkistanist Jiuslmis of the Panjab 
are rallying rapidly. The following losolution 
explains the resentment of tlic Ahmr« against 
the League ; 

Smlkot, Ju^E 20. 

The .Uiiars' afUtudr towaixld the Wufhm I/c.xgue 
was clearly brought out in a resolution adopted at ® 
meeting ol the ^^’orklng Commitfee of the AIModto 


of advertisements by tiic Department of fnfor- 
mation and Broadcasting and other dcjiartments 
of the Gox’ernraent of India during the first nine 
months of 1943-44 were as follows : 


Kngtisii p.iperji 
Hindi |)apcrs 
ITnJii papers 


Majlis-i-Alirar held hero to-d.iy. Tlic ro-olution which 
... 1 • ' • • • 


Ks. 3,91,251 
Rs. 51,610 
lU. 85, -HO 

TJjo amount spent on Urdu p.ipcrs is more 
than J54 per cent of that on Hindi i>apere, al- 
thougli the number of literates m liiiKh far 
exceeds that in Urdu. According the census of 
IWl, the number of literates in llindi and ‘ 
Urdu m tiie dillVront provinces and states weie' 
as follows : 


Persona literate m 


was moved by Mau!an.a Mathar,Ali Aihar, MX>A., 
ixprcsscd tts inahHitt/ to cowipij/ ' uifh Mr. Jtnmh't 
appeal to the MajUs-x-Ahrar to merge uiih the .Hmi* 
hin Leagve. 

The lesoliition staled. ‘IIjc attitude of Mr. Jiunah 
in regtrd to his denuna for Ihikuitan will not lead 
him towanl-j flut ideal. The non-Mushms ami most 
of the Muslims are fed up wilh the vi'ion of Pakivt.an 
prciicntcd by him.” 

. 'Mr. Jinnnli,’ the reaoliitioD pointed out. ‘has ncxer 
a.*kc<l llu' Majhs-i-Ahrar for co-operiition in any matter 
but on the conlrarj- he is dci^irotis of its oWilcmlion 
b>' flykinp it to merge itself m the Muslim League. 

Tile Majli'5-i-.Mir.ir would Inxc been prepared even 

to lose Its identity Ind the Mu«Iim fx'aguc nnd Mr , ,, , , • .i t- t> i 

Jjnuah pixen any evnlenCc of self-sacnficc and Fiiffcr- and Aluliammadsn literates in the u. 1.^ and 
ing Mr. Jinnah had stated m unmistakable terms at Bjhar, and assume that all those n ho are Hindus 


Piluchistan 

C. P. it ilerivr 

Delhi 

Punjib 

E. L Agency 

Hj’dcrabad 

jamtnu A Knxlimtr 


Hindi 

UrIu 

7,111 

18,422 

380,950 

41,247 

20.008 

47,358 

2 I6,21» 

POS.S’l 

255,981 

29.453 


192,039 

“'770 

3,178 

857,122 

12,432IS 


If to the above we add the number of Hindu 


Lucknow, that* civil di*obe<Iience could never'bc of ppcafc Hindi, find all those ^^ho nic Muliam- 

TnWlA 'rill. munliAra f.t Tlliulll nnd 


. .'1 policy 

niamN on scli'-^.l^^Jfice and sulTering.’ , to w.u r*''KY‘ ...... - 

*1110 re''olutton added. ' ^fr. Jinmh ta trt /avour oj ;n India. JJie respective numbers of Ilinilu nnd 
o constlluh'onal finmfc u-hieh can ncirr m «i shte jjui,a,nujodan litor.fttcs in (lic‘c <'m> provincc- 


n ''■/••s/i/ii. ....v -- 

nation free. On the eoiitr.uv it Ptrrngthcns the fliacklcs , 
nf sJ.aveiy bieau'c by following it no effective rtep «re • 
can be t.akcn nitain«t the Government.’ .. 

Maulana Atfanllah Sl..ih Bokh.an who rre*« led U 

ox'or the nie< Imp condemned the eold-blocnied munlcr 
of Afaiihnn Slier Giil. n prominent Ahnr leuler. 

AJ*J. 

Tlic fantnsv' of P.ftkist.m is r.ftpidly Mng 
realised by the educated and pitriotic 
It is also becoming increasingly clear that v 
there be any Pakistan at all. it must come 


UindiM 

1853*S4& 

14,52,130 


iMiiJisnimadain 
357, C74 
2,39,!)02. 


32,75,979 5,07,076 

The proportion of llindi and Urdu litcrnte^ 
is rotighly* then 41,03,000; 18,41,000. 

'Why then this preference to Urdu p.i)ioi' ? 
Is it because they support Pakistan ? Or h it 
thwiKrihrflrflS'orftrBrmrfro'OT^^^^ Iwnusc they ore more enli-K.otioeol end eoti- 
and must be kept in cxi'tonce by the British Gandhi 7 
ruling class. 


J. M. Datta 



CHINA’S POST-WAR ECONOmc PLANS 

By ho KWJAH-HENG, ph.D. 


It is indeed strange that many as are the peace 
plans for the post-war world, none of them makes 
China the keystone of the post-war peace arch. 
That China is such a keystone is evident from 
any cursory review of the history of World 
War II. Althougli the present AVar appeared 
to break out in September, 1939, with Germany’s 
attack on Poland, yet the real outbreak of 
hostilities had occurred eight years earlier witli 
Japan’s rapie on. Manchuria. 

September IS, 1931, was the real first date 
of AVorld AVar 11. It was the Japanese aggres- 
sors in Manchuria and England’s unwillingness 
to curb aggression that started tlie present world 
conflagration. Japan’s Manchurian coup deep- 
ened the then world depression and threw more 
rowdies into the bandwagons of Hitler and 
iMus&olini. Seeing that England was unwilling 
to act in the case of Manchuria, Jlussolini knew 
that she was sure to wmk an eye in the case of 
Abyssinia. Hitler was emboldened to reann in 
defiance of Versailles, to march into the Rhine- 
land in defiance of Locarno, to walk into 
Sudetcnlnnd in defiance of the Franco-Czccho- 
Sovict alliance, to gobble up Czechoslovakia in 
defiance of his own word given in Munich, and 
to blitz on Poland in defiance of both England 
and France. 

A long road of violated nomen, blinded 
babies, and \'ulture-devoured corpses linked up 
Manchuria with Poland, and hence with Paris, 
London, and Pearl Harbour. World AVar 11 was 
started by Japan, not by Germany. It was 
Japan who set the evil style. 

AA’ithout holding brief for aggression, what 
lured Japan on was the weakness of China. 
Sheep China was a constant temptation to Tiger 
Japan. Ever since the'’AA’’cst taught Japan to 
use modem armaments, tliat little island country 
has been the troublesome little brother for elder 
brother China. More bulky and less alert, 
China has been slower to learn AA’cstem ways. 
Many have been the humiliations heaped upon 
the Big Brother who at- first took them with 
good-natured tolerance, then with visible annoj'- 
ance, and finally with alarm. For the wicked 
little brother has an eye not only on the worldly 
possessions but also on the vcr>' life of the Big 
Brother. . 


If it is “ western ways ” that have .made 
Japan strong, it is tardy reception of westerni- 
zation that has kept Chma weak. And a weak 
China is ahyays cause for ^orld trouble. This 
has been so before the AA''ar; it will be so ever 
after. It follows that no peace plan can work 
if it leaves the loophole of weak China un- 
patched up. 

After this AVar, perhaps China will be the 
only important loophole in the world scheme. 
For, no trouble however big, breaking out in'the 
Amecicas k Ukdy tu grow world-wide, Uec&usA 
of the. Monroe doctrine. There have been many 
wars on the American Continents, but none of 
them has spread out, because the power of the 
United States has been enough to effectively 
stop the spreading. So far as the next world 
war is concerned, we may rest assured that the 
first explosion will not take place in the 
Americas. 

The first explosion of AV^orld AA'’ar I took 
place in Europe — in the Balkans. The first 
explosion of AVorld AVar II took place, as we 
have said, in Asia — m Manchuria. AATicrc, then, 
will the first explosion of AA'orld AA’‘ar III (if 
there will be one) be likely to take place ? 
Assuming the total destruction of Gcmiany, 
which a total Allied victory must mean, the 
task of stabilizing Europe will be left to the 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance of May, 1942,' The 
duration of the Alliance has been fixed at 20 
years, but the exact form of co-operation— 
whether it is to be another ‘ Holy Alliance,’ or 
another ' League of Nations,* or what you will 
— has not yet been settled. Mr. .Churchill has 
spoken of a “ Council of Europe," presumably 
an organisation along the line of the old League 
of Nations with more teeth in it to be supplied 
by Britain and Russia jointly. TJnless Britain 
and Russia fall out, which according to the 
Alliance nill not be likely for at least the 
next 20 years, i.e., if the Alliance holds good, 
anv local flare-up on the European Continent 
will not spread and become world-wide, because, 
as in the case of the Americas, thejoint power 
of Britain and Russia must be enough to smoke 
it out before it gets big. - 

Not so in Asia. There, after the total 
smashing of J.'ipan which a total Allied vlctorj’ 
must mean, there will be no indigenous power to 
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Drimnriv United States is 

prjmanJy an American pon-cr and cocs afield e,, • 

niy _ reluctantly and only when ' attacked a industrialized if she is to 

ikccp (ho pcaco m A5m s)io ncoda n. hifrfn^t. i««,i yvhich to help stabilize conditions in Asia. 


there 

and 


iwMvr.^ - L needs a bigger land- t!! Kutn* nu* — wuuniwija m Asia. 

|>oucr than eho has and can afford. After she j to industrialize, the advanced 

has gone deep into Europe, Itussia will have helping quieten a 

her hands full with European probiems which whose explosion may blow up' 

will leave her little lime for the East. ' ^^aiQ- . 

^ fitobili- iongjigo as during the last World War, 

", Americas (t.c., the United T' Yat-sen, father of the Chinese Republic! 

Ai?- \ . m Euppo (t.c., the Anglo-Soviet ^ for an “jntemationaJ industrial 

Alliance), m Asm there will be none after the develop^nt of China” for which he wrote a 
■War. A vacuum will bo created which will be Rian is to become the Alastcr 

uncomfortable nnd likely to provide place for economic reconstruction of 

tlie first explosion of the nc.xt World War,— if '-'biua alter the War. In his book The Destiny 
thpre will be one, — unless China be strengthened UAina, the Generalissimo has the following 
uaado into a stabilizer in East Asia, ^ • 

ffhc basic etnicture of China is agrarian lo economic reconstruction, we must mate the 

economy. Agrarianism is never a good basis ^ustrial Development of China the 

for power. Eighty per eeot of the Chinese people Siu 'd; 

arc peasants living on a narrow margin of construction, aiming at tho promotion of the people’s 
substance wrung from a niggardly soil interstiti- welfare, must live up to the standard set by our Father 

t'at‘‘Sr£ "’ff'"'* foxWesome 

Jvatcn\ay8. Her revenues Iia\o come largely ‘Tie first object in reconatrucuon » people’s livelihood. . 
from land, which is necessarily small. H,cr CoDcernisgtbe people’s needs for food, clothing, bousing, 
annual budget is but an iafinitesimal part of movement, the Oovemment will do its utmost m 
that of tho Uuited States. Her total yearly ' 

foreign trade is in value roughly that of the the textile industry in order to increase the supply of 
barber business in America. Is it strange that clothings; in building various types of houses in order 
when ehe njnte (o boiW n-atern'orfa to eopp]^ 

much needed clean water to her people, she hnds ^ only object of our rccMstructJon and also the 
that she has no money; when she wants to build firat step in carrying out the principle of people’s hveli- 
powerhouses to provide electric light for the hood." 

country, she finds that she lacks cash; and when jn 2 jj 3 Letter to Li Hung Chang, too 
she wants to dredge her troublesome rivers in Chinese Premier at the end of the last century, 
order to ^ve her peasantry a breathing space, D|.^ Sun Yat-sen proposed four things — one of 
she finds that she needs capital. She simply has ■^rtiich was that goods should have free and un- 
not the money for all those modern implements impeded movement. His later Plan for* 
and modem technique which in any advanced jjidustrial Development of China was drawm up 
industrial country are usually taken for granted. jjiia <,xje idea in mind. Utilizing China's 
How is it, then, that she has stood against magnificent ocean frontage of 3000 miles, the 
Japan for seven long years? 'The answer is: pjan proposes, first of ‘all, the opening of three 
Not with her mechanized power, but with her great sea porta on China’s Pacific seaboard, 
illimitable space. With space she has purchased first is to be called the Great Northern 
valuttblo time, not only for herself, -but for the p^rt. to be built somewhere between Taku and 
United Nations, and particularly for the United chlnhuangtao, between where the Ching River 
States. t and the Luang River empty into tiio Gulf of 

Spaco .« China, chief assat, not Thic ^relu' 

It goes without “yins tha jn 5 .„m howit- easy to keep owoy from the easily-frozen, silt- 
money for panzer divisions, Stukas laden fresh walere ortho two rivets. Tliis port 

lers, for Sherman tanta, for and btul^^ iaaen__ 

for Gartod rifles, for Wy- cominands tho hinUirland of North China with a 

Fiying Portresses for Liberty boafoj^or a ^ popnlafion of 100,000,000. Or. Sun e.vpee(«i it 

darkening air fleet etc. A^ muou^tnra^ p p^, 

things, eho will not have th po Reinsch, American Minister to China at the time 

peace in Asia. 
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when Dr. Sun made his proposal, had this site 
surveyed and found it to be fit for a great eea 
port as Dr. Sun claimed. 

In order to tap the riches of North China, 
Dr. Sun would build a railway system of 10,000 
kilometers radiating from this Great Northern 
Port and reaching as far north as Outer 
Mongolia where it meets Soviet Siberia and as 
far west as Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) where 
it meets Russian Thrkestan. This railway 
system is to serve the double purpose of exploit- 
ing the mineral resources of North China and 
of helping move the surplus populations from 
congested coastal regions to the roomy North- 
west. 

For Central China or the Yangtse River 
Valley, Dr. Sun proposed the Great Eastern 
Port to be built at Chapoo on the Bay of 
Hangchow, thus bidding fair to take the place 
of Shanghai. It is claimed that this port will 
be superior to Shanghai as a trading port, be- 
cause while the former directly fringes on 
deep-sea waters, the latter is situated within 
the estuary of the great Yangtse which debou- 
ches 100,000,000 tons of silt a year, enough to 
make a piece of new land of 40 square miles in 
area and ten feet in thickness. Shanghai, how- 
■ ever, must be salvaged by dredpng the Yangtse 
and by filling up the VTiampoo, and retained 
as a great trading port. 

The work to be Hone on the Yangtse, the 
Grand Canal, the Hwai, the Han, and the l)akcs 
forms an important part of the second section 
of the Plan. The system of waterways, with 
the navigable Yangtse as the think line, serves 
this region of Central China as a railway system 
serves North China. As steel is to a railway 
srsiejs, so is cement to a waterway system for 
the building of dock breakwaters, dams, run- 
ways, etc. Therefore, Dr. Sun proposed the 
erection of a large number of cement works in 
this area. 

For South China Dr. Sun proposed to make 
Canton the Great Southern Port to disgoige the 
products and wealth of South China. Canton 
had always been a great port, during the Tang 
Dynasty and after, for China’s foreign com- 
merce. Arabs and Jews flocked thither'in such 
a great number that an Arab historian, when 
writing of the sack of Canton by the Bandit 
Huang Tsao, could say that 300,000 Arabs and 
Jews were massacred 1 Howm'er, Canton’s place 
as a great maritime trading port was wrecked 
by the rise of Hongkong, and throughout the 
last century the cfTorta of the Chinese Gm*cm- 
ment to re\'ivc Canton as a maritime trading 


port firzled out because of Hongkong’s 
competition. 

Canton is situated at the confluence of three 
inland-rivers. The land formed by .the silt 
comprises an area of roughly 3000 square miles. 
More than half of Kwangtung’s 30,000,000 
people live on this delta. It is so much criss- 
crossed by tiny streams that the place looks like 
a great mosaic of banks, shoals, and islets. The 
volume of waters is diversified, the velocity of 
the -current is reduced, and sediments form on 
the river-beds which make direct access to 
Canton from the salt-water sea difBcultT There- 
fore, it is proposed to deepen the channel to as 
much as 40 feet by building miles of dykes, 
above as well as under water, canalizing the 
great volume of waters rolling down from the 
three rivers. Canton will become one of China’s 
foremost ocean traffic ports the moment it is 
made accessible from the sea for large ocean 
steamei^. 

Like the Great Eastern Port, Canton is 
endowed by nature with a waterway system; 
but unlike it, Canton’s waterway ^stem has a 
short reach (iu longest reach being NPiming, 
500 miles from Canton by small river steam- 
boats) and cannot serve to tap the wealth aD^ 
resources of South Chins. So Dr. Sun proposed 
to build a South China railway system of about 
7000 miles to link up South China and the 
Southwest—Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Szechuan, Sikang— with the Great 
Southern Port. Different from the North China 
Railway system, the South China Railway 
system goes over mountainous terrain, and is 
difficult to construct. This will cost twice as 
much per mile as the North China system. But 
the mineral resources it e.xpIoits will more than 
pay for the extra cost. 

As satellites clustering around planets, four 
second-class ports — Yingkow, Haichow, Foochow 
and Chinchow, and nine third-class ports — 
Hulutao, Huankhokang. Chefoo, Nngpo, TVen- 
chow, Amoy, Swatow, Tienpai, Haikow — ^will be 
built to stud China’s Pacific coast like beads on 
a necklace. 

All these ports, including the Three Great 
Porte, are to be linked up with the hinterland 
by railways. Besides the North China system 
and the South China sj’stcm, other Fj'stcms will 
be built to be known as Central System (10,000 
miles). Southeast System (9000 miles), North- 
east SyHcm (9000 miles). Northwest System 
(16.000 miles), and Plateau System (H,000 
miles in Tibet and Chinghai), totalling more 
than 60.000 miles. 
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Sccfions onvhich'^c'nbovefin brief'™" China ‘S foif-^fficient, anti eight in which 

me, make u|. four. The real lias to do with SpZ‘ "’‘"■■‘I 

the ,.la.S'hi;» the Kte hy^SglralT* ^ 

machine of the fVest mn.e *!'? vegetabje oij seed, coal, wolfram, tin. 


Mnusik rroduVion - “!■! 


■muscle production’ in Chinn ViV,;'' T 0 “ takes first place in 

famous remarks of Dr Sun is llmt Chi * ''’‘’[,‘^^1’™'^,“'^*!')" of soybean, vegetable oil seed, 

n yearly trihulo of «12m mil in “"t*, “"timony, second place in silk, and 

Imperialists menninVthn^ „ '“'t- 1“ ^ilk Chiia is 

cconolSe hn’hl of Winn ‘'"= ^Wassed only by Japan, in tin by Malaya and 

has lind to suffer ^ venrl^i ” ^I'ua; alio Dutch East Indies, and in salt by Soviet Union • 
tmie in“w^^rk b'fnn? " X- if® '"”E" States, China's known coal 

nil fl It niim. f mod, m death and sickness, in deposits would place her in the fourth place of 

comes from the loss of opportunity to tlie world’s coal-producing powers bested only 

iv'a ^ i>y the United States, Canada, and Soviet Union. 

T-\ cs ^ Keen eye on the pco]>lc’B livelihood, In all these things, China can have a surplus to 

Dr.^ fcun devotes the 5th Section of his Plan export. 

^ 1 ° industries basic for people's The twenty-eight of the second category 

hvclinood; namely, the food industry, the cloth- arc : rice, wheat, cotton, flax, sugar, cattle, sheep, 
ing industrj’, the housing industry, the transpor- hog, horse, mule, wool, bide, lumber, petroleum, 
tation ^'slcm, and tlio press. Each of these five manganese, molybdenum, magnesium, alumi- 
induslrics calls fortli nuxiliarj' industries as nium, mercury, sulphur, nitrate, potash, phos- 
lecd^ and providers of raw materials. phorous, mica, fire-clay, limestone, and gj'psura, 

Tlio sbctli Section of the Plan is entirely In these China is self-sufficient, not by the 
devotwJ to tho mining industry of China. I>r. American standard but by her own standard 

Sun's was n tliorouglily modem mind He of initial industrialization, not because these 

realized that the strength of the West He? in its deposits arc inc.\haustiblo but because there is 
use of minerals as ' distinguished from the a possibility of increased production of them to 

'* vegetables " used by the East, tho ‘ bones ’ of meet increased demand. 

Terra ns distinguislied from licr " liair,” In tlie TIic cjglit of the third categorj', in which 
use of minerals, tho Occident is far ahead of China is not self-sufficient and has to depend on ' 
the Orient. To catch up. Cliina must borrow tho outside world for supply, are : rubber, iron, 
heavily from the West. Dr. Sun had a bright nickel, chromium, vanadium, copper, lead and 
\ vision of China’s using Western c.npital and zinc. Tiic most serious shortage is in iron of 
technology to develop her iron, coal, petroleum, tvliich China has only 1 per cent of the 'Worlds 
copper, and other multifarious metal allc^^s total deposits though she has 25%.of the worlds 
hidden in the bowels of her earth. total population. And then, three quarters of 

All this means that China must and will be her iron deposits lie in Manchuria, at present 
industrialized aher the war. v in Japanese hands. , . , , i 

' I\)rtunn(ely for China, what she lacks can 

III '--Ijc had from either 'neighbouring territories or 

■\VrlI China have flic necessary raw friendly states. Rubber and chromium can ^ 
mntDrinls ? neighbours .like l^falayn and India, 

One eminent Chinese Eeonoraist' has listed uickel torn friendly powers l.ke Canada vans- 
tho following U articles as basis for discussion : 'fSd'The U S. A. 

' IV 

Will China have enough savings to embark 
upon the ambitious programme of Dr. Suns? 

wolfram nickel, cnromium, iuuiYutic»,ii.ri. .............. Chinese statistical data are ^\oc ^ VI 

mSSim. copper, lead, zinc, nlitminium, tin, antimony, complete and any statement as regards Chinas . 
mcrcuiy, s-alt, sulphur, nitrate, potash, phasphonis, mica, ^an at best be an inference. Since ihero 

fire-clay, floritc, limesfoDc, gypsum. inflation after tho outbreak of the 

Of these 44 articles, there arc eight m ^ computations arc made on the basis of 
which China has a surplus, twenty-eight w n,y._Tvjir.finirr.‘^. Between 1934 and 1037, the 
■1 Ilr! ~ W u ~ ’ ^••nverago ryvenuo that China’s Centra], Pxovin- 


1. Agricultural Products ; rice, wheat, cotton, flax, 
«]!:, soybean, vegetable oil seed, sugar. 

2. Animal Products : cattle, sheep, nog, horse, mule, 

wool. hide. , . ,, 

0. Forest Products : lumber, rubber. 

4 Minerals : coal, petroleum, iron, mangMe^c, 
wolfram, nickel, chromium, moly.bdcnum._ vanadium,- 
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dal and Local (hsicn) Governments got was 
around 51,364 million. That part of her imports 
which could really represent the Chinese people’s 
savings was about 8328 million. Savings 
accounts in Chinese banks totalled to about 
5555 million. Put together : 52,247 million. 

Of this sum, only something like 5108 
million was expended for reconstruction by the 
Governments. Of the imports, those that had 
direct bearing on economic activities such as, 
iron, asphalt, coal, machinery and machine tools, 
totalled to about 5261 million in value. Of the 
savings, about SlOO million were used to finance 
reconstniction, the rest being used for specula- 
tion, etc. Total for economic enterprises : 5470 
million (pro- War value). This sum is mani- 
festly insufficient for economic reconstruction if 
we compare it with Russia’s 33,000 million 
rubles a year. 

. The truth is that China’s national income 
is too meagre. According to Tawncy and Clark 
(colin), it is about £4315 million, equivalent to 
pre-War 569,040 million. According to Chinese 
economists: 553,760. Taking the average, it 
cannot be much over $61,400 million, or $130 
for each individual Chinese. Compare that 
with the I^glishman’s £59 (even in wartime 
1918, V equivalent to 5940) or the German’s 
Mka. 683 (even in the year of the 4-year Plan, 
1937, equivalent to $466), and we shall see why 
the Chinese people have not much to spare for 
economic reconstruction. 

This situation could be remedied somewhat 
by the following measures ; 

1. If the taxation system could be improved 
to net the Governments a yearly $2,000 million, 
207o of it for reconstruction would be $400 
million. 

2. If production of necessities could be 
stepped up so as to pull down the need for im- 
porting same, and if imports could be so 
controlled that 70*% of the $1,000 million pur- 
chasing power would be used in purchasing 
needed machineries, etc., there would then be 
$700 million for reconstruction. 

3. If the Chinese Government could devise 
measures to canalize all the people’s savings 
into banks and if these savings could be stepped 
up from 5655 million to 51,000 million 70^ of 
which to be used for economic enterprises, there 
would be again ^$700 million for China’s 
industries. 

The total — $1,800 million — would be four 
times the amount at present available. Even 
this (equivalent : TJ. S. 5550 million) is too little 
when we compare it with the United States 
expenditure. 


It follows that China must make use of 
foreign capital. Accordingly, the Chinese 
Government this year promulgated a set of regu- 
lations for the use of foreign capital, giving it 
very favourable treatment. 

V 

China's industries had been concentrated 
on the coastal regions, wdth Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Canton as their focal points. This has not 
been without reason: the coastal regions produce 
the raw materials, have access to the necessary 
machineries from- abroad, and the easiest labour 
supply. 

After the outbreak of the war with Japan, 
what was left over after Japanese plunder and 
destruction has been moved into the interior, 
there to eke out a precarious existence amidst 
A thousand and one hardships. After this dearly- 
bought e.xpericncc, it is generally realized in 
China that wisdom consists in not putting all 
the eggs in one basket and that from now on 
Chinese industries have to be diffused and 
spread over at least seven industrial zones : 

1. The Northeast Zone (LiaoniDg, Kirin, Eeilung- 
kiang, Jehol) 

rt. Area* 1 .2^7,256 w. km. 

6. Population t 28,513,985. 

e Sbpic products : wheat, sorghum, Rovbean, hide, 
lumber, coal, iron, manganese, aluminium, gold, shale oil, 
salt. 

2. The North China Zone (Charhar, Subvae, 
Hopei. Shantung, Shansi, Honan) 

a Area : 1231,628 eo. km. * 

b. Population : 116,751,702 

e. Staple products ; wheat, sor^um, millet,- com 
sovbean, sweet potato, peanut^ fcotton, sesame, match, 
tobacco, hide, coal, iron, aluminium, gold, salt. 

3. The Northwest Zone (Ninghsia, Shensi, Kansu, 
Chin^ai, Sinkiang) 

а. Area : 3379,437 eq. km. 

б. Population : 23,030,794 

c Staple products iwheat, oat, eorghum, millet, 
com, wool, hide, milk and cheese, coal, petrol, salt. 

4. The East China Zone (ICiangsu, Chekiang, 
Anhwei) 

а. Area ‘353,650 sq. km. 

б. Popuation : 81,054358 

c. Staple products : rice, wheat, soybean^ peanut, 
rape, cotton, silk, tea, tobacco, tung-oil, coal, iron. 

5 The Central China Zone (Hupei, Hunan, 
Eiangsi) * 

a. Area : 565,014 sq. km. • 

b. Population : 60,614313 

c. Staple products: rice, wheat, barley, sorghum, 
rape, sugar-cane, cotton, jute, tea, tung-oil, tobacco, coal, 
iron, manganese, wolfram, molybdenum, antimony, tin, 
lead, zinc, gold, mercury, 

6. The South China Zone (Kwangtung, I\ikien, 
Ewangsi) i , ^ 
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а. : 558, SCO sq. Im,. 

б. Popuklioa: 67,533,651 

um, salt. ' ' ' ““Psaneso. wollram, molybden; 

ahoi^' ■vSLn)“‘‘‘"“‘ 'Stachaan, Sikans, Kiei- 

?■ ;?S0.«i7 sq, km, , 

6. Population : 75,635^18 
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alum Si?’ ■■ ■•>">ey. oa‘. Mr- 

m!k, tobacco, tung-oil, 
dumber, coal, iron, nickel, ^per, 
ph^hS^ aluminium, tin, morcuo-. Bold, petrol, wit 


? America can 

*5?™ from her iippcwaJi^ra in Cuba 

and the Philippines, Less than 5fo of American 
i^torcnrs are sold abroad; more tfian 95% of 
Japanese silk have to be sold in America. 

In China, 75 to 80 per cent of the population 
are peasants tvho pay to their landlords in rental 
00 per cent of their produces, leaving only 40% 
of what they can t\Ting from one-third of an 
acre of land (the average size of a Chinese farm) 
to meet multiple expenses in dail^' food, housing, 
fuel, marriage, childbirth, funeral, etc. It is 
obvious that' such a peasantry makes a very 


It IS a common characteristic of all the ----- , 5 ,a.w« » *k;j» 

seven 2on^ that mail-power is rich cverj'whorc. poor market. The non-absorbentness of the 
iLVen the Northwest Zone^th the low popula- home market will, it is certain, impede if not 
tion IS exceeded by only the U. S. A. and Brazil destroj’ China’s program of industrialization. 

Nnrfh Therefore, the proper approach to CJiina’s 

North China Zone is exceeded by only India, economic problem is through land. The solution 
Soviet Union, and the U- S. A. The East China of the agrarian problem must come before that 
Zone 15 roughly i^ual to Germany jnmantpower. of the industrial problem. \Tith this in mind, 
In or<mr to instill more system into China’s Dr. Sun 'laid down two tenets in his Uiird 
pjpgrara of industrialization, it is agreed on all principle of people’s livelihood.’ equalization of 
sides that each zone shall have all of the follow- land rights, and limitation of private capital, and 
ing ten industries, so inforfocked as to make the first comes first. Without equalization of 
each n help to the development of otbere. but Jaad rights, Chinese peasantrj* will stay hs im- 
nob necessarily producing the same kind of poverished as they have been, the purchasing 
products : namely, stoci industrj', machine power of the Chinese nation will for ever be low, 
indus^, power industry, chemical industpr, and t},e b^nie market wjJJ not be able to support 
munition industty. food industry, clothing in- an ambitious industrial system, 
dustry, housing'industry, communications Indus- The way to equalize land rights as prescribed 
try, and printing industry. by Dr. Sun is simple : The Government would 

require all landlords to report on the values of 
"VI (heir lands; if the declared %*aJuG is aboi’e the 

In his recent book on the post-war peace legitimate market value, the Government would 
problem, Bridge Expert Culbertson flatters China tax the lond on the basis of the former; if the 
by saying that jrfven thirty 3 ’cars of indu-^striaJ- declared value is below the market value, the 
ization, China will become the most powerful Government would cxwcise the right of cmi- 
nation on earth because of her immense man- nent domain to buy it out. that, 

power. But he fears that unless China’s land any incrcmcirt m the value of the land would bo 
Ublcm is solved, her industfmlLsalion will token by the Government on tlio ground ihnt such 
"omnol her to be imperinlislic like Jnpnn. - increment is tlio rreult of eocjely s gron-th, care 
Becnilse Japnn’s Innd problem hns not been being Inkcn to reimburse tlic l"'ldlwd for iihat- 

s o^Js4 ^te'-upr'n « 

tic marlvOt, s mnrkcfs in buy his own land. The goal to bo attained is 

■Lto?oS^h\“ homoi;du”s;ri?goi^g^ the that Uio tiller of U.e soil should men the land 

homo firo burmng._ It is thcr wS Such is, in very brief outline. China’s 

the Jnpanc^ Empire *? & Tnnnn’s economic plan nftcr the ivnr. Dr. Son’s Finn 

empire... There is nn ”,5™"^ is sti<l Ihc l“st oITiclal word. Wiclhcr the Finn, 

expansion ; it is a case of cither c-Xtc xp up in nn ago that knew nothing of air 

fion or internal ernck-up. nnited States' transportation and when man was still ocean- 

In contrast md minded, would bo revised or not to meet new 

home market hns been “ad” e P » situations nrising out of the use of llie aeroplane 
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OUR OBUGATIONS TO THE NON-OFFICUL EUROPEAN-H 

By H. 0 MOOKERJEB, ujl., phj>., 


I 

Those Tvho have studied the reports of the three 
Round Table Conferences vrhich preceded the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
arc aware that the spokesmen of the Indian 
communities based their demands for representa- 
tion in the legislatures and the services on 
different pounds. , 

For instance, the representatives of the 
Hindu Mahasabha expressing the views of the 
communal-minded sections of their community 
demanded that the representation accoitled 
should be proportional to the numerical strength 
of each group. The Muslim spokesmen refer- 
ring to the historical importance of their com- 
munity, thu number oi suidicTs it contribute 
to the Indian Army demanded weightage in their 
favour. Similarly, the Sikhs spoke of tbeir 
martial traditions and demanded larger repre- 
sentation than what they were entitled to on the 
basis of numbers only. The Anglo-Indian 
representative referred to the loyalty of his 
community to the Crown and its past serriccs 
in the railways, telegraphs, customs, etc., ftnd 
pointed out how its members had always rallied 
to the support of the British Government wheu- 
ever it had been faced by a crisis as during the 
Mutiny and in the last world war. 

The representatives of the European com- 
munity were not in any way behindhand in 
drawing attention to the importance of its non- 
official section in the spheres of commerce, 
industry, etc. And it is noteworthy that bore 
they were merely repeating the views expressed 
in official publications according to which its 
importance depends on the social services render- 
ed by it, the prosperity of India due to European 
commerce and the part it has .played in develop- 
ing our industries. In addition, the desirability 
of affording protection to property including 
capital invested in India as a condition of good 
government W’as also pointed out. 

In what follows, it is proposed to examine 
the setond of these claims with a view to asoer- 
. taining whether the representation in Indian 
legislatures and the economic safeguards accord- 
ed to the non-official European community can 
be fully justified by reason of the benefits con- 
ferred on Indians by the development of our 
commerce under its leadership. 

II . 

In Paragraph 344 of the Moptagu-CheUns- 
ford Report of 1018 it is stated that 


“TVben complaints are rife that European commer- 
cial interests are selfish and dram the country (India) 
of wealth which it ought to retain, it is well to remind 
ourselves how much of India’s prosperity is due to 
European commerce.” 

Sir Reginald Craddock wTiting in 1929 has 
also referr^ to 

“the benefits which India has received from British 
capitid and British commeraal enterprise.” 

Tlie above two extracts are typical of the 
views held by Europeans in general. 

The opinion of Dr. Vera Anstey {The 
Economic Development of India, p. 103) that 

"In no country is it possible to distinguish sharply 
between mdustnal, commercial, and financial organisa- 
tion ” 

is 60 obv’iousty true that it is needless to prove 
its correctness the more so because very often in 
India the same set of Eimopean businessmen act 
as traders, promoters of industries and as 
bankers. 

For purposes of clear exposition, we shall 
confine our discussion to the consideration of 
the interchange of commodities between India 
and the West and find out, if possible, wheie 
the balance of advantage flowing from this 
overseas trade lies. 

HI 

One of the best descriptions of our old 
economic system is found on page 8 of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
where we are told that 

" With DO large towns, no industrial population on 
the modem scale and little or no means of export over- 
seas. the production of food-grams and other agricultural 
produce was perforce confined to the demand for local 
consumption. When favourable seasons yielded a 
surplus, this was stored. Such stores were common, for 
the surplus could not be sold and storage waa the 
obvious means of disposing it.” 

So far as the procurement of goods other 
than agricultural produce was concerned, Ibc 
Indian Industrial Commission on pages 2 to 3 
of its report pointed out that 

“In earlier times, e^'ery village not only grew most 
of its food, but either provided from its own resources 
or obtained from close at hand its few eimple wants. 
Its cloth, and often the raw material for it, its sugar, its 
dyes, its oil for food or lightmg, its household vessels, 
and agricultural implements were manufactured or pro- 
duced either by the cultivator himself or by the vDlage 
craftsmen, who were members of the village commumty 
and were remunerated by a share of its produce.” 

That the economic self-sufficiency of villages 
resulting from unsatisfactory transport is not 
peculiar to India is proved by what W. L, 
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area and the fertile but congested North-West 
Province, thence to large cities like Cawnporo 
and Delhi through Mirzapore and Allahabad. 
Similarly, Bombay was connected with Ahmeda- 
bad then a commercial centre and the Gujsrat 
cotton tract, 'with Nagpur, ICliandesh and the 
Berar cotton tract and Sholapur with the ad- 
jacent Kamatic cotton tract. The systematic 
adherence to this deliberate policy by the British 
administration has led the well-lmown Indian 
economist, D. R. Gadgil, Director, Gokhalc 
Institute of Politics and Economics, to say on 
page 133 of his Industrial Evolution of India 
that 

"The routes taken from the porta were generally 
sketched with the intention of traversing the important 
agricultural tracts of the interior, so as to facilitate the 
export of agricultural pr^uce.” 

It is hardly necessarj’ to add that the rail- 
way system linking the big ports with our large 
internal centres of trade was also an equally 
efficient instrument for facilitating the import of 
British manufactures. 

It was only natural that, under ciromi- 
stances such as these, the rate-fixing policy 
should be largely determined by the bias towards 
the development of the foreign import and export 
trade of India rather than by the demands of 
the internal trade. This policy which remained 
unchanged . till 1914, hampered the industrial 
. development of India, a fact admitted in Ch.ap- 
ter XIX of the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission which expressed the view that 
"generally roeaking, favourable rates for raw produce 
moving to the ports have resulted.” 

We also find Mr. T. Robertson, Special 
Commissioner, stating in his Report on the Ad- 
ministration and Working of the Indian Railways 
(1903) that 

"The rates had been particularly hard on the iu* 
dustrial centres in the mterior of the country, and bad 
resulted in a concentration 'of industries at the ports." 

This gentleman, however, failed to point 
out that another obvious result of this poli^ 
was that the differential rates conferred certa’n 
advantages on foreign industries in their com- 
petition with Indian industries established in the 
interior areas. 

Official committees and commissions like the 
Holland Industries Commission, the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and the Ackworth Railway 
Commission, all appointed at much later dales, 
have admitted that the rates were manipulated 
"in such a manner as to deny the same faciliti^ 
for the movement of goods from one part of India 
to another within the country itself as those 


enjoyed by the foreign trade thus indirectly 
discouraging our nascent industries. 

The fact that our railway and, along with 
it, our economic policy was shaped in such a 
way as to subserve the interests of industrial 
Britain whether by providing it with raw 
materials on the one hand or with a market for 
its products on the other was realised long ago 
by that eminent son of India, M. G. Ranade, 
who pointed out on page 106 of his Essays on 
Indian Economics that 

"ITib great Indian dependency of England has during 
this (nineteenth) century come to supply the place of 
the old colonics. Tins dependency has come to be 
regarded as a plantation, growmg raw produce to be 
shipped by the British agents in British ships, to be- 
worked into manufactured articles by Bntish skill and 
capital, and to be re-exported to this dependency by 
Bntish merchants to their corresponding British firms 
in India and elsewhere.” 

VI 

Britons 'engaged in commerce in India, 
like the shrewd men they were, realised at once 
the economic advantages they could deriv e from 
the peculiar situation in which India was placed 
by the exchange of her raw products for the 
cheap factory made goods of England and they 
were not slow in devoting themselves to 'the 
development of our import and export traiu 
which they succeeded in monopolising till their 
supremacy in this sphere was challenged first 
by Germany and then by Japan. How British 
interests were saved through Imperial Prefer- 
ence and discriminating protection is a story 
which the present writer has no desire to tell 
now. 

It may, however, be said here that the large 
investment of Bntish capital under guarantee of 
favourable terms in Indian railways, their 
management by British companies, the British 
control of shipping and specially of credit 
organisations such as Exchange and Joint-Stock 
banks (another interesting and revealing story) , 
the establishment of powerful trade organisa- 
tions such as the British export houses either 
affiliated to or branches of verj’ influential 
English concerns and of the European (t.c., 
British) Chambers of Commerce and, lastly, the 
power of shaping the fiscal policy of India were 
some of the means adopted to keep the commerce 
of India in the hands of British commercial 
interests. 

To refer to only one of these factors, the 
advantages derived from the control of credit 
organisations, we find Dr. Vera Anstey, Lecturer 
in (>3mmerce, London School of Economics, 
admitting in her contribution entitled -“The. . 
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T\Tiilc it is admitted that such tfiings are 
inevitable under present conditions, this does 
not prove that the Indian cultivator has aln'aj’’s 
been a gainer by being thrust into the wiarlpool 
of the world market, 

_ But one thing is clear, whether the Indian 
agriculturist secures a remunerative price or 
not, the middleman ordinarily gets his share of 
the proBts on such transactions as are put 
through. Similarly, the c.xportcr, generally 
European, who buys and sells at the prevailing 
prices, faces nothing but the normal risks of 
trading in addition to which, now and again, 
his superior holding power enables him to add 
considerably to his profits. 

IX 

That prosperity has been brought to the 
countryside through the export trade m our raw 
products to which the Royal Agriculture Com- 
mission had referred, has been sought to be 
proved by pointing out that 
' “Artjcles like sugar, kerosene oil, cotton piece-goods, 
silks and woollens, boots and shoes, appareh matches, 
soap, etc., which were onco articles of luxury, only 
withm the reach of the wealthier classes, are now m 
much wider use.” 

It may also bo added that villagers now 
use aluminium ware, tea, umbrellas, bangles, 
mirrors and even sewing machines and cheap 
bicycles. 

There can be little doubt that the increasing 
use by villagers of these articles is duo to changes 
in the standard of living arising from Western 
influences. It may, Tiowevcr, be stated that 
these luxuries have to be paid for in hard cash 
to secure which they have to enter the world 
market for the sale of their products with conse- 
tiuences pointed out idrfiadjv. 

But after everything has been said, the fact 
remains that the use of these luxury articles is 
confined to a small fraction of the rural folk. 
On pages 11 and 151 of its report, the Indian 
Industrial Commission drew attention to the 
small extent to which the standard of living in 
rural India has been affected by the economic 
forces now in operation in our country and in 
that connection stated that 

“The poverty of the Indian peasant precludes most 
novel forms of expenditure.”. 

It also said on page 7 of its report that 

'"nie effect of the use of imported and faclory- 
^ made articles on the standard of comfort of the ru^ 
population has been generally small.” 

Indians feel that only arm-chair economists 
who have no personal and intimate knt>wledge 
of the conditions of rural life as can be obtaioSl 


by living in the homes of our agriculturist^ can 
i^ord to indulge in generalisations bas^d on 
obviously insufficient Imowlcdge of actual facts. 

X 

We have so far dealt with the export of our 
agricultural products which the Indian producer 
is often compelled to sell at a loss. There is 
however, some consolation in the thought that 
if proper steps arc taken, we may, in tinges to 
come, be able to obviate this difficulty, ilatters 
arc on a different and a more serious fciotmg 
when we consider the question of the irretriev- 
able loss we are suffering through the net always 
prudent way in which our mineral assets have 
been and, in some cases, are still being exploited, 
generally by Europeans. 

Apart from the inadequacy of the Ijidir.ii 
share of the ad\'antages derived from the mining 
industry to which some reference is made below, 
'we cannot regard the exploitation of the mineial 
resources which are not subject to natural growth 
and recovery, as in any way a benefit conferred 
on us by non-Indians. Outstanding Indian 
leaders like Tbakerscy and Mudholkar, ete., 
who can^ by no stretch of the imsginatioij, ,b& 
regarded as extremists, have felt the economic 
loss India has been suffering through the alien 
exploitation of our minerals so intensely that 
they have gone even so far as to suggest that 
it would be to our ultimate interest to suspend 
their extraction till such time that wo are in a 
position to undertake the entire responsibility 
for not only raising but also for utilising them 
in industries to be started by us. 

The absence of a proper mineral policy on 
the part of the British administration aimed at 
ihi* rxitisfiTvation and wise utilisation of our 
mmeral resources has made it easy for foi-eign 
concerns to acquire mineral rights on the basis 
of lease often for practically nominal payments 
over some of our best mines. Urged by the 
profit motive, many of thern have been 
very reckless in the way in which they have 
e.xtracted the minerals, a fact easily proveq by 
a glance through the pages of the Bxin-ows 
Report. 

While \‘ery high dividends have gone to the 
shareholders, the only benefits derived by the 
Indians have consisted in the generally inade- 
quate wages paid to labour and the nomjuai 
royalties ©ven to the owners. 

In this connection, the reader may be 
referred to the chapter dealing with industrial 
wages in Mr. B. Shiva _ Rao’s well-known. 
Industrial Labour in India and to the re- 
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That great friend of Indian handicraftsmen, jj jj true that in England the change over 
Sir Alfred Chatterton who, among other things, from a predominantly agricultural to a pre- 
populariscd chrome tanning and introduced the dominanUy industrial -cennomy involved great 
aluminium industry in India w’.as referring to hflrdship for the handicraftsmen as also that tho 
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method of counting' had been followed by the 
census authorities in 1931, the percentage would 
have been nearly 75. From such information as 
is available to the present w'ritcr, it appeftrs 
that the figures of the 1941 census indicate a 
further increase in the percentage of the agri- 
cultural to the total population. 

We have also to remember that the negli- 
gible increase of about 4 per cent only in the 
urban population in the seventy 'years between 
1871 and 1941, is so abnormally small that this 
also proves our growing ruralisation and the 
dependence of the majority ’of our people for 
their living on that most uncertain and most 
unsatisfactory of callings, agriculture 

XIII 

The attention- of Indians is very often called 
to the enormous increase in our imports and 
exports and the conclusion drawn that this i3 a 
sign of our economic progress. Wc maintain 
that a rhere increase in the volume of our foreign 
trade does not necessarily imply a correspond- 
ing increase in our national wealth and ■wellarc.^ 

We feel that our political subordination to' 
a highly industrialised country which cannot al- 
together ignore the Interests of its own nationals 
and the numerous advantages enjoyed by foreign 
business in the shape of banking, insmance, 
shipping and other facilities* have led to the 
emergence of a system under which our exports 
have increased the economic prosperity of 
Britain and other Western countries and, by 
killing our old time industries and handicrafts, 
converted India into a market for their manu- 
factures. 

The best that can be-said in favour of the 
Niagra flood of cheap imported articles is that 
it enables the Indian to make some gains by 
buying them in a cheap market, a fact specially 
true of cotton piecegoods. As against this, we 
must remember the destruction of our village 
and cottage industries, the growth of a landless 
proletariat and the occasional financial strain 
throuTi on the resources of the administration 
which has to give them relief in times of scarcity 
or downri^t famine. IVhat is regrettable is, 
'that India can produce nearly all the cheap 
imported articles which have displaced the pro- 
ducts of her village artisans if only sufficient 
care is taken of their interests. 

The conclusion we are entitled to draw 
from the facts already placed I^fore the reader 
. is that those Britons who buy our raw products 
in order to sell them at higher prices, the British 
industrialists ..engaged in the manufacture of 
articles imported into our motherland and the 


British businessmen fwho place them on the 
Indian market benefit more than the Indian 
people as a whole. Another conclusion equally 
warranted by facts is that none of these men 
was ever in the past or is today engaged in 
these commercial activities for the benefit of 
anyone except themselves. 

We contend that the need for our raw pro- 
ducts by the industrialised nations and specially 
by Britain is greater than our need for such 
articles as we import from them and that, under 
theSe circumstances, we have the right to expect 
that the major part of the advantages which 
accrue from our foreign trade should be enjoyed 
by us though this, most unfortunately, has 
rarely been the case. 

\ We hold that we towld have d^-eleped wr 
agricultural and mineral resources more satis- 
factorily and could have manufactured most of 
•the go^s we import if, as a politically free 
country, we had enjoyed the power of protecting 
'our home market against foreign competition — 
in other words, if we had complete freedom in 
’ controlling our foreign trade policy. And we 
.■'also maintain that this would actually have been 
the case if we had absolute control over our 
fiscal policy and could manipulate our currency 
and exchange with an eye to our own interests. 

XIV' 

From what has appeared previously, it is 
quite clear that the major, part of ‘the profits 
resulting from both the import and export trade 
has been secured by European trade and com- 
merce. Such modest benefits ns have been 
derived by India from our foreign trade and 
commerce have come in as a by-product, a fact 
acknowledged in Paragraph ^44 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report where, after expressing the 
view that “ India has benefited enormously by 
her commercial development " — India is not 
prepared to swallow the “ enormously ” part of 
the statement — , it goes on to say that this bene- 
fit “was incidental and not the purpose of the 
undertaking.” 

After this admission, any attempt on the 
Dart of Europeans to convince Indians that they 
have sought what the latter consider excessive 
representation in our legislatures as well as 
special economic advantages in order to advance 
our economic interests is doomed to failure. 
On the other hand, Indians would retort by say- 
ing that they have secured this representation 
to safeguard and, if possible, to extend those 
ad.vsntages which have hitherto enabled them 
to carry on their business operations m India 
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past “t niade_any ditfcrence in the 


imvo been compelled to abk^^for” attitude of the average British busiacssraan. 

sneein) rmrinmin fn >. f or and secure Economie and Political Tr„4:o 


special economic safeguards from their counter n.„f maintains 

men. “ country- that the revolution m transport and the small 

. . amount of commercial prosperity conferred on 

7r r -^avjcs m his n-cll-known TForren export of our raiv products and the 

iiosa7i(7s has given certain reasons whv m of cheap manufactures arc no adequate 


no adequate 

•• 1/— — . i ,\4 uiju vvorKun ifi 9 “ • . ----- ^hich they 

our motlicrJnnd though, for most of them “life have inflicted, i^o 

in India,” in his language, " was a raco nirflinc* credit is due to those who planned an un-co- 
dcath.” n/ «Ua 


. - reasons tvhv in * t*ni uy uut4uan; 

tliose far-ou days Britons lived and wnrkrH in compensation for the sutTerings to which they 

our mnfhrrlnnrl e i ... hrtvn In^l nn iU^,. \ >t1 


ordinated system of transport, partly the result 
H.;nr. AAt,. I I I ^ military considerations and partly of ad- 

India, one thine Englishmen to ministrativc and commercial reasons, using it, 

object was lo Lk/cnoilh monS occasioMlIy, for tlioir pivn ptirposcs. 

return to England, there to hve in case and cohort excessively grateful to those 

.^'s> rps„ ** fAw crjjir," ofAcfs rvAo o^an/seef t/ic exp/oi^ation of our 

f.. i j 1 . ’ 'moncj' crops and mineral resources and of our 

It IS contended that from the facts set forth need for manufactures for the purpose of making 
aoovc, indians are entitled to draw the conclu- profits. And it has always seemed preposterous 
Sion that though Hfo in qur motherland has that these last should base their claims for over- 
become easier for the Briton and though disease representation in our legislatures and for the 
docs not take so high a toll of British life as it enjoyment of economic privileges on the ground 
did formerly, the century and a half or more that*they have added to our prosperity by cn- 
which have elapsed since the days of Warren gaging in trade and commerce in India. 


AN EY&WITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF THE FAMINE OF 1770 IN CALCUTTA 
Bv NANI GOPAL CHOTOIIUBI, m.a. 

Verelst was succeeded by Cartier in the got it published in The Gcntleman*s Afagazine 
Governorship of Bengal on tlic 2Gth Deoember, and Jlistorical Chronicle for the month of Sep- 
1769. His administration was ushered in by tember, 1771. It took at least six months for 
a long-continued drought in consequence of the letter to rc.nch England; so it may bo flssum- 
which Bengal and Bihar had to face a terrible cd that the letter was written a few months 
famine 'from the beginning of 1770. From the after the famine had ceased. The witcr of tlic 
month of April the famine raged furiously over letter was an cyc-uitness to tlio miseries dcs- 
Bihar North Bengal and West Bengal and cribed tlicrein. A few relevant passages from 
showed no signs of abatement till the end of the letter arc quoted below. The foot-notes arc 
October 1770. Tlie famine carried off, according added b3' mo : 

to the estimation of Warren Hastings, one-third “As soon as the drjmess of the season forc- 
of the total populace of Bengal leaving the told the approaching dR-imcss of nee, our 
country in utter destitution. Tlic rigour of tlic Gentlemen in the Company’s Scia-ice, particular- 
Sne was not felt in Calcutta till tJic month ly those at the subordinates.* whose stations 

of April. The country-side of Bengal and Bihar — 

w'as badly affected by the famine anfi the reference is to the English Supoi^'j^ors who 

fnmishf'd DOOPlo from the adjoining villages ^cre appointed during the odmmistratjon of Carrier to 

famiShca poop 0 ^ big cities hke look after the welfare of the people and to surcrvL,o the 

were seen crawling lowajus . : J revenue Collectors 50 fhst no 

Calcutta, Murshidabad and Patna. The dead ^ committed by the latter upon the 

ImdioR of those who sank under the eliort, jay p/an of Supcrvjsoi-ihip im adumbrated 

nil both sides of the roads leading to the bv Verefct and wa.^.put into operitmn during the r^ 
strewn DOtn smes Calcutta became of Cartier. Eacli drttrjct placed under the charge 

cities. By of Calcutta of an English Supcr\-isor. Tlic Supcri’isors w^e the pro- 

a city of misery. emsora of the Collectors of modern, rime, pie Suprr- 

hnt boon vividly depicted m the letter Tmtten JpoJ. ebargo of their rc‘Tiective dislncta in the 

I WnclUb officer in the Comp.'iny’a Service month of hlareh, JTTO when BcDgal was in the jp-ip of 
S'AfS S J- r. ^'ho the tom., • 
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gave them the best opportunities, were as early 
as possible in buying up all they could lay hold 
of. ^^’hen the effects of scarcity became more 
and more sensible, the natives complained to 
the Nabob at Muxadabad, that the English had 
engrossed all the rice, particularly in the Bahar 
and Pumea Provinces." Tliis complaint was 
laid before the President and Council by the 
Nabob’s minister, who resides in Calcutta; but 
the interest of the Gentlemen concerned was too 


powerful at the board; so that the complaint 
was only lauglied at and throvrTi out.® Our 
Gentlemen in many places purchased the rice 
at 120 and 140 seers for a rupee, which they 
afterwards sold for 15 seers for a rupee, to the 
Black Merchants; so that the persons principal- 
ly concerned have made groat fortunes bj' it; 
and one of our writers at the Durbar,* who was 
interested therein, not esteemed to be worth a 
tliousand rupees last year, has sent down as it 
is said, C0.000£ sterling, to be remitted home 
this year. The Black ^Ie^chants, who had made 
tliclr gross purchases from our gentlemen, 
brought dovi-n great quantities of their rice, and 

2. Many Curopcaos u well aa lodiins, both 
official sod Qoa-official, accused the Eaglisb Supervisors 
ia gcnenl of a moaopoly of riee ia their reactive 
dt9tnc(5. Among thosc who accused the fcoghsh 
Supervisors or their ffotnaslkaa meotion may be made 
of men like Becher, the Resident at the Durbar at 
Muishidabad, Muhammad Riza Khao, the Nalb Nazim 
and Naib Diwaa, (Rcf.>: Letter from Decber to the 
Council, 7th January*, 1770 included in Mr. Graham’s 
miButo-^eret and Separate JVogs.— Ord March 1774) 
and Warren Hastings. <Rcf.: Letter from Warren 
Hastings to Colcbrooke, 36tii March, 1772). 

3. Thoush regular enquiries were held into the 
concbict of Muhammad Rita Khm and Dcvi Singli, 
Diwan of Ihimoa, for the alleged monopolj* of nee 
during the famine, oo nieh enquines were held into 
the conduct of English Siipor>'«OTa though the Court 
of Directors rcpc.atodly enjoined the Council at Fort 
William to make special enquiry into the alleged mono- 
poly of nee by the Supcrviwrs and to puni.-«h those who 
might be found guilty. (Ref : (i) General letter from 
Court. 10th April 1770, (ii) /bid— 2Sth August 1771). 
The Court of Directors rpccially mentioned the name 
of the Ile«idcnt (PuperMsor) of Ilooghiv in this ron- 
aecUon, but he was let ofl after he Lad been re- 
pnunadetl by the Go^crno^ (Ref- I’ost^enpl to the 
letter from Court, ISth Derembcr 1771). For this negli- 
pence on the part of the Council, the Court of 
Directors came to the conelurioa tliat either tLO^ 
persons wen? oiTicers of rorae rank ia the Company* 
pcrviee or an unholy aUisnee might have eairtrd 
between the Fjpeni'ors and some of the member* of 
Uie Council (Ref ; (i) Ocntml letter from Court. SSlh 
Auri< im— para 11. (») General letter from Court, 
ISl.h l>ffrjnJvr 1771). 


deposited it in the Golabs or Granaries about 
Calcutta, where, very unfortunately for the 
poor inhabitants, great part of it was destroyed 
by most terrible fires,* which we had in the 
month oj April and May, before which time 
the English had sold off all they had on hand. 
The effects of the scarcity continuing to become 
daily more alarming, our Governor and Council 
bethought themselves, thou^i by much too late, 
to send into the interior parts of the country’ 
to purchase what rice they could on the Com- 
pany’s account, fixed the price of sales ,in 
Calcutta at JO sccrs for a rupee® and seized all 
they could upon the rivers. The Black Mer- 
chants remonstrated, that the charges of 
bringing the rice down the countiy, together 
with the high interest which they paid the 
Shroffs or Bankers for raising the money, and 
other contingencies, ran so excessively high, that 
they should, upon those terms, be loscrs by tbeir 
purchases, upon which, by an order of Council, 
sepoys were stationed at their Golabs, to prevent 
the delivering of any rice without a permit or 
order’ and notwithstanding all Uic orders for 
purchasing up the country’ on the Company’s 
account, so bare were the Company's granaries 
here, that the Council were obliged to send and 
take from tlio merchants’ Golahs, what they 
ViHnlcd for the support of the workmen on the 
fortifications at Calcutta and Budge Budge, 
who were threatening to desert for want of 
victuals; and it was deemed a great favour if 
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^0 merchants were allowed to carry from their and other beasts and birds of preV feeding on 
Oolahs a few maunds to the Bazars to sell for their carcasses. *** *** *** At this time wo 
the support of the inhabitants. The Nabob and could not touch fish, the river was so full of 
several of the great men of the Country at carcasses; and of those w’ho did eat it, many 
Aluxadabad distributed rice to the poor gratis, died suddenly. Pork, ducks, and geese, also 
until their stocks began to fail, w’lfcn those lived mostly' on carnage; so that our only meat 
donations were witlidrawm,® which brouglit many was mutton when we could get it, which was 
thousands down to Calcutta, in hopes of finding very dear, and from the dryness of the season 
relief amongst us. By the time the famine had so poor, tliat a quarter would not weigh a pound 
been about a fortnight over the land, we ■were and a half. Of this I used to make a little hrotli. 
greatly affected at Calcutta, many thousands and after I had dined, perhaps there were 100 
falling daily in thc.'strccts and fields, whose poor at the door waiting for the remains, which 
bodies, mangled by dogs, jackals and vultures 1 have often sent among them cut up into little 

— lull -- /.rt.iM TMifT-lif nortnkp 


with doolys, sledges, and bearers, to carry the the same, and so by a third, and so 

dead and throw them into the River Ganges, month of August we had a very alarming pheno- 

I have counted from -my bed-chamber window mcnon appeared, of a large black 

in the mominc when I got up forty dead bodies distance m the air, which sometimes ob-cured 

iaying Wy yLds of the' wall, bceid^ tl.e sun and seeded to extend a ^ way a 1 

many hundred laying in the agonies of death over and i^ctnd 

for want, bending double, with their stomachs proved t >o Jomr 

iSSSSw'l 

countrymen, and I am come Shir bad t^e nhen tL ground ^ burnt 

pleases God, in your presence. I can ,m fir wait of roin; this is the second time of 

do what you will only ^is phenomenon’s appearing, and that they 

June our condition was stm i. mme much lower than is recorded of the fomicr. 

hr^rSisho’ hMIf'thethed eye, hearing a coatmua. 

i f tti 

rice among the “„S .hjte ot conlnbotion t|,o Brahmins. tVIlilst It rninc , i 

ij-erUiey o"r * “cet'at once, and in a 

Ithan, Jagat Set and thus donated then tnej rose much, until a strong 

Sa hWea mr two days 

ofriceatMursIiidabacl Dcwcuu i prog^.— 1st — ; 

the 4Ui September, 1770 preserved V « Tlicse insects are nothing but locusts. But W 

February, 1771). F«^°Mce S distributed in cha^ „,^?ioa haf been made of the appearance of 
cf up to the month of Soptomhor ..her coolcmpomij- tocordi. 
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successively, when they gradually ascended and phenomenon, the toads, frogs, and insecta ^hich 
descended in the same manner, but more m niunbers innumerable always make ^ conti» 
precipitately, until next morning, when the air nued noise here the whole night, durincr 
was quite clear. It was very remarkable, that rains, disappeared, and were neither s^gn nor 
for some days before the appearance of this heard except in the river.” 


BENGAL RIVER PROBLEMS 

Need for an Inter-Provincial Commission 


By Maharaja S. C. NANDY, m.a., of 

The inter-provincial aspect of the river problems 
of Bengal brings into prominent relief a most 
intriguing feature which still awaits solution. 
Our main river systems pass through several 
provinces and states and naturally they do not 
pay any attention to political boundaries or 
jurisdictions created artificially to suit politi- 
cal exigencies from time to time. Tlie problems 
connected with flood or erosion or the deterio- 
ration of the spill channels in Bengal have 
multiplied within recent times, thanks to the 
absence of any co-ordinating agency which would 
treat the Ganges or the Brahmaputra-Meghna 
river systems as an integrated whole and prevent 
the pursuit of policies suited to purely regional 
or local interests. If we refer to the experience 
of other countries we would also come across 
similar disastrous consequences of treating the 
river problem in a iiiece-meal fashion and 
allowing divergent policies to be followed. The 
history of the working of the Mississipi River 
Commission and the more recent Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the U. S. A. would show 
that no satisfactory progress can be made un- 
less and until the problems are approached on 
the basis of the river itself and scientific 
measures for river training and corArol and 
canalisation schemes are followed’ up with energy 
and deterrainatiom co-ordinating the divergent 
interests and policies of the different areas 
through which the river passes. It is; therefore, 
only on an inter-provincial or inter-state basis 
that we can satisfactorily tackle, our mighty 
river problems and prevent the recurrence of 
floods and other disastrous consequences which 
follow from their unruly behaviour from time 
to time or from their decay. It is really un- 
fortunate that much water has been allowed to 
flow doira our rivers before any serious attempt 
could be made to take up this all-important 
question of an inter-provincial river commission, 
and that even though a start was made by my- 
self as early as 1939 in this regard, we in Bengal 
are still at the conference stage and that also 
only in respect of the Brahmaputra and Meghna 
rivers. 

5 


Cpssitnbazar, Ex-Minister, Irrigation, Renffal 

It appears from a Press Note issued jjy tjje 
Government that the problem of the Gangetic 
basin has not yet been taken up, and ySt a little 
reflection will tell us that this presents by far 
the most serious problem in Bengal at the bresent 
moment. The catchment basin of the 
system of rivers is spread over several pr(ivinces 
and states. Extensive deforestation in these 
regions has caused incalculable damage to -the 
lower reaches of this system, aggravating the 
flood problem, reducing the diy-weather Jq 
our rivers, complicating the problems of navi- 
gation and irrigation, and leading to, nmong 
others, the progressive deterioration of th^ tidal 
channels where there is an ever-increasing gall, 
nity m the water supply. This question of 
controlling deforestation is only one important 
aspect of the host of problems which reqube an 
immediate and effective inter-provincial goiu- 
tion. On the other hand, there are the canal 
schemes m the upper reaches of the river ntjtably 
in U. P. which are being energetically pi^rsued 
without perhaps taking due care of the interests 
of areas situated in the lower reaches. . T^ere is 
of course no intention to question the wisdom' 
of extending the beneficent irrigation schemes 
in the up-river areas : but it will certainly ^ot 
de unreasonaihfe ib cikim' xHat'-any part'^guio- 
province or state should not be permitted to 
take advantage of its geographical position and 
monopolise the use of the river. for its own ip p 
fit and cause detriment to other interests V 
may not be less vital. ‘men 
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plain, Tiio interests of IJcuKal rcouiro fimi £“PP‘ic3 stioma be 

tlie irrigation or canalisation KlicnS S^othtt ‘u the Ganges River Commission for 

' . a roes or otner opinion. The objection raised by U, P.-practi- 


. alluvial exfraefioh of 


rivo- water supplies should be 


piovintes und stales can bo permitted with ..Si'ii'T;’ Ca“', ti, r,-practl- 

snlcty only to that extent ns would not seriously u» rive?'J,m'i‘^ii“ ‘'1“'^ interests between the 
interiere with the natural flood urination the of ^ down-river areas and a state 

source of nil our agricultural pro"4 ®ritr’ 

painful fact lE^lds “ naS " h-rigaUon'ot river?ri“^“V‘’/ ^1‘^sluis 

iiengal has been seriously interfered with and problem was comparatively simple, 

thatthespill-eliannelaolthrScs inWitern concerned had only been 

and Central Rengal have deSated .iZ ^“SaUnd Assam and there were no serious 

possibly beyond repair. In its train wo have It h“ “‘“/Pfh '“'n “t 

a dcelinmc anrieuliure. deterinmiinn nt ip U-I% It must aI.o be said to the credit pi 


age, and n-ggrJvation of tbf KrobleiS of pS the states concerned that they took 


licalth ilartirulnriv" a very reasonable view of the case from the 

doubt hoe ijren “a beginning, and naturally cue. should not 

bv Bencal in t)in nas/^ifnf +i,n followed ^pCct any serious obstacle in setting up the 

the inicMiinf mnef hJ’ Commission as required by our interests. But 

romoHinl mnnciiSn- soUTcc find the really serious matter is about the proposed 

adopted bo as to restore this Ganges llivcr Commission, which should have 
t ral flood irrigation of our oncc-nch lands, been taken vp and pushed wjtJi much more 
inis means that there must bo some inter- vigour and energy. Here the problem is acute, 
provincial administrative machinery w'hich can the suffering of the people is very great and a 
eucctiveiy control deforestation and systemati- comprchcosivc policy for the rcruscitation of the 
caily plan out aiiorestation in the catchment dead and dying spill-cbanncls of the Ganges 
areas, and at tho same time co-ordinate the cannot be taken up with any reasonable chance 
irrigation policies of the different provinces and of success, unless and until the up-river areas 
states for the interest of tlie river itself as also are prevented from following divergent policies 
of all the interests affected. and effective control measures are taken in 

Tho geographical position of Bengal in respect of deforestation in the catolimcnt areas, 
respect of botli the Gangetic as well as the There arc then the drawbacks in the Oovern- 
Brahmaputra-Meghna river systems is adverse, meat ol India Act itself, where there are no 
situated as we are in tho lower reaches of the clear provisions empowering tlie constitution of 
same and consequently the initiative in these an effective inter-provincial river commbsion, 
matters must be taken by us. It may be re- should there be no agreement among the pro- 
called that early in January, 1939, on behalf of vinces concerned. There are of course the 
tho Governtaent of Bengal 1 had the privilege of Sections 130-135 of_ the Government of India 
being able to secure the co-opcration of the Act and the residuary powers enjoyed by the - 
Government of U. P. in 'arranging an Inter- Central Government under Section 101. But 
Provincial PJood Conference in Lucknow, which none of them empower positive measures and 
was duly attended by the representatives from arc obviously unsatisfactory for setting up a 
U P Bihar, Bengal and several Indian states, permanent body of experts for dealing with the 
This conference agreed on principle to the con- conservancy of a major river passing through 
Btitution of a Ganges River Commission and several provinces and States. Considering the 
actually set up an Interim Committee to draw vast stakes involved and the benefit hkcly to 
iin thf* details We had, however, to encounter accrue to millions of people if a major nver 
a considerable opposition from the very begin- like the Ganges is satisfactorily .controlled and 
nin^ mobably because a good deal of vested trained, a Statutory River ^rnmission on the 
inTereits had already been created in tho cnnnh- model of the T. V. A. is nwth leaving sj'J 
incwesis Ao n tnnttpr in(r fnr. \Bcngal has paid heavily m the past 


c«Hon nnd electrification schemes. As a matter ing for. \Bcngal has paid heavily m tiic pasi 
rhnirman of the Interim Committee, for not presenting her case with vigour and 
of fact, the C-hairraan oi tno inicriiu v , ^ . j nyt in th s matter of 


^ho haVDcncd to be the Chief Engineer of U. P. earnestness and in time. But in this matte 
U ° „ c.shaoniipnt stacc to a very iropor- our lifc-sustoining rivers, I do not think we can 

objected at a ngrccd^to by the majority afford to lose our case by default, and the sooner 

irihfcSnfa n o"“lt Signed that all W take it up, U.D better it is tor ell the interests 

p^l^o irrigation schemes, involvine matcnal concerned, , - 



THE RECENT BENGAL FAftHNE : THE ULTIMATE BACKGROUND- 
AN IRISH PARALLEL 
By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, ma. 


Tim recent Bengal faraine has been an astonnding 
plicnoracnon. It was previously urged that 
famines occur in India, in the maiority of cases, 
not because of any absolute shortage of food 
supply, but because of the difficulties due to lack 
of transport in bringing food from surplus areas. 
The recent Bengal famine has occurred in an era 
^’hen the Government claims to have a sufficient- 
ly extensive network of railways and oUicr forms 
of^ transport, though slngnificantly enough, the 
railways, which had been extended on this plea 
of protection against famine, failed to perform 
their. expected duty when the crisis actually came. 
Famines are not new to India; in the list given 
in the Encxjclopadia Dritannica (I4th Edition) 
of thirty-four "Great Famines” all over the 
world from 436 B.C. to 1921 A.D., not less than 
twenty have occurred in India, and the majority 
of them during the British rule. The figipc, 
according to Ramesh Dutt, should be still 
greater; he is of opinion that 

“EreludiBg severe scarcities, otten confiiied to 
limited areas, there were eighteen famines between 1770 
and 187S; and if we add to this list the subsequent 
famines of 1889, 1892, 1897 and 1900, we have a snd 
record of twenty-two famines within a period of 130 
years of British rule in India.” 

It would appear on analysis that guch 
famines^ arc inevitable where the people live in 
absolute poverty and completely lack the 

Ramesh Chandra Dutt has remarked : 

“ If we honestly seek for the true cau«e9 of recent 
famines in India, w'ifhout prejudice and bias, we ebaU 
not seek in vain. The immediate C3u«e of famines i“ 
almost every instance is the failure of rains,. ...but 

intensity and frequency of. recent famines are generally 
due to the resourceless condition and chronic ^poverty 
of the cultivators.. ....they can save nothing in years 

of good han'est, and consequently every year of 
drought is a year of famine.” 

Famines, thus, arc the periodic manifesto- 
tions, in acute form, of the disease that is eating 
into the vi,tals of the nation; their permanrat 
solution demands not any temporary relief 
measures, but a permanent* improvement of the 
economic condition of the people. 

It should be pointed out in this connection 
that though famines are the usual features of 
the Indian socio-economic pattern, still there are 


some famines of very special intensity, whicii upt- 
only possess the usual characteristics but ^o still 
further. The Great Bengal Famine of 1770 
and the Bengal Famine of 1943 belong (o this 
special categorj'. Not only they affect, jp com- 
mon with other famines, the population g^'O.^’tb, 
not only they produce the usual devitAhsing 
effect on the national health, not only theV take 
heavy toll of human lives, but along witii all 
these they permanently alter the economic^ rela- 
tionship, deeply disturb the scoio-econoraio 
equilibrium and set in motion forces that irad to 
the complete disintegration of the existing social 
structure without, however, being* able to ?ct up 
any other structure on a basis of ordered pro- 
gress. This is nothing unnatural, for if the 
Government not only refuses to plan 
beforehand for economic advancement but, 'what 
is more, indulge in economic exploitation directly 
or indirectly, it is only inevitable that any sharp 
crisis would lead to nothing but famines Pf 
treme violence. IVhat was the background of 
the Famine of 1770 ? To quote Ramesh Chan- 
dra Dutt : 

“When an old system of Government breaks dowin 
and the country panes under a new power, war and 
disorders are inevitable. When the Mognal power ®roke 
down in ladia, and Marhattas .and Afghans contended 
for supremacy, war and devastation followed. And when 
the British nation entered into arena, they too mok 
part jn many ware which Mpeded cnllivation and hatM- 
ged the population ol pEWelul villages. In the worus 
of Sir Thomas Munro, ware were added, to 
able seasons to bring on lecuTring famines in 
We may also add to these reasons the misrule of ‘he 
BCrvanta of the East India Company^’" 

The result was the Famine* of 1770 which 
destroyed the fundamental bases of th^.O'^ 
society and laid, in. its own way, the found.^tions 
of the present one. Such famines are, in 
the process through which our society jumps 
from one era to another. 

We might, however, ask this duest’U" • 
Why is it that the process of our social - 
tion must be so painful ? Is it not pu-f’® _ 
avoid the pain of such evolution by Pj®^_}:. 
ahead and by having slow but steady and « 
ouous reform ? It is, unfortunately, the l 


1 , Ramesh Chandra Dutt : FamineSy 
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extraction of river water anpplica should be 


ptain. liio intercats of Bengal require that rof/.rrVrri, ”t‘i “J" ®“PP““ suouiu uc 

the irrjgation or canalisation schemes M otto oointo -Hrver uimmisjion for 

inovintes and stales can bo periuitto S “bjcction raised by U. P,-practi- 

aalety only to that extent ns ivowd not sertely uo-rivcr^nmMh 

inteijere with tho natural flood hrantion tlie Hf the down-river areas and a state 

source of all our agr, cultural pro^Aur’ Un- ‘ 

painlul fict ‘that'tUs '' natura^ " h-rigaUon*of ^ “nd Jfcglma 

• Bengal has been seriously interfered witli and ^i P™*"'™ comparatively simple, 
that tho spill-channels of thi Scs iA witern 

and Central Bengal have tocnoraSid' ---- ^“’*“'.“‘1 ““d there were no serious 


possibly, beyond'iepairr'ln 'its''trto'' wo have th?,“PP« “ 




P™“^■“ <>* PpPUP n very reasonable view of'Yhe' Yase from the 


Health, particularly malaria. There had no very beginning, and naturally one should not 


policies followed expfict any serious obstacle in setting up the 
t^fe mfehir m Commission ns required by our intcrits. But 

rntnnviff? truccd at thc source and the really serious matter is about tbe proposed 
adopted so as to restore this Ganges Jiiver Commission, which should have 
natural flood of our oncc-rich lands, been taken up and pushed with much more 

iziis^ means that there must be some inter- vigour and energy. Here the problem is acute, 
provincial adnunistratu’e machinery which can the suffering of thc people is very great and a 
eliectively control aeforcstation and systcmati- comprehensive policy /or the resuscitation of tho 
cflliy plan out afforestation in the catchment dead and dying spilNcbanncIs of the Ganges 
areas, and at the same time co-ordinate tho cannot bo taken up with any reasonable chance 
jrrjgation policies of tho different provinces and of success, unless and until the up-river areas 
states for the interest of the river itself as also arc prevented from following divergent policies 
of all the interests^ affected. and effective control measures ore taken in 

The geographical position of Bengal in respect of deforestation in tho catclimcnt areas, 
respect of both the Gangetic as well as the There are then tho drawbacks in tlic Govern- 
lirahraaputra-Mcgima river systems is adverse, meat of Indio Act itself, nhero there arc no 
situated as we are in the lower reaches of the clear provisions empowering the constitution of 
same and consequently thc initiative in these an effective iatcr-provincial river commission, 
matters must be taken by us. It may be re- should there be no agreement among the pro- 
called that early in Januarj', 1939, on behalf of vinces concerned. There are of course Uic 
the Governinent of Bengal I had thc privilege of Sections 330-135^ of the Government of India 
being able to secure the co-operation of the Act and thc residuary powers enjoyed by the . 
Government of U. P. in arranging an Inter- Central Government under Section iW. But 
Provincial Plood Conference in Lucknow, which none of them empower positive measures and 
was duly attended by the representatives from arc obviously unsatisfactory' for setting up a 
U P Bihar, Bengal and several Indian states, permanent body of c.\*pcrts for dealing witU the 
This conference agreed on principle to the con- conscrvmncy of a major river Pa^smg through 
Kfitiitinn nf a Ganccs River Commission and several provinces and States. Considering tlio 
toually set up arintcrfm Cemmittce to dmw vast stakes involved nad .the .benefit hkcly to 
un the ilctails.'^ We had, however, to encounter accrue to milhocs of people if a major mcr 

who happened to bo tlic omci — jife-siistaining rivers, I do not think we can 


wlifc^ S toMd^to'hy t'hfmnjority afford to.loso our case by default, and the sooner 
arthrMntoAM. It was asreed that all pros- we lake it up, the better it is for all the intcresU 
peotoe “rigaUon schemes, invoIvinB material concerned. , 



THE RECENT BENGAL FAJVHNE : THE ULTIRIATE BACKGROUND- 
AN IRISH PARALLEL 
By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, ma. 


Thu recent Bengal famine has been an astounding 
phenomenon. It was previously urged that 
famines occur in India, in the majority of cases, 
not because of any absolute shortage of food 
supply, but because of the difficulties due to lack 
of transport in bringing food from surplus areas. 
The recent Bengal famine has occurred in an era 
when the Government claims to have a sufficient- 
ly extensive network of railways and other forms 
of transport, though singnificantly enough, the 
railways, which had been extended on this plea 
of protection against famine, failed to perform 
their expected duty when the crisis actually came. 
Famines are not new to India; in the list given 
in the Bncyclopadia Britannica {14th Edition) 
of thirty-four “ Great Famines ” all over the 
world from 436 B.C. to 1921 A.D., not less than 
twenty have occurred in India, and the majority 
of them during the British rule. The figiRe, 
according to Ramesh Dutt, should be still 
greater; he is of opinion that 

“ ErcludiBg severe scarcities, often confined to 
limited areas, there were eighteen famines between 1770 
and 1878; and if we add to this list the subsequent 
famines of 18S9, 1892, 1897 and 1900, we have * ad 
record of twentj'.two famines within a period of 130 
years of British rule in India." 

It would appear on analysis that such 
famines' arc inevitable where the people live in 
absolute poverty and completely lack the 
■ strength to resist ev’cn the slightest shock. As 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt has remarked : 

“ If we honestiv seek for the true causes of recent 
famines in India, wfhout prejudice nnd bias, we shall 
not seek in vain. The immediate cause of famines in 
almost every instance is the failure of rains,. . . .but the 
intensify and frequency of, rerent famines are generally 
due to the rcsourcclcss condition and chronic _po%'erty 
of the cultivators. ,-... they can save nothing in j'eais 
of good harvest, and consequently every year of 
drought is a, year of famine." 

Famines, thus, are the periodic manifesta- 
tions, in acute form, of the disease that is eating 
into the Aitals of the nation; their permanent 
solution demands not any temporary relief 
measures, but a permanent' improvement of the 
economic condition of the people. 

It should be pointed out in tliis connection 
that though famines are the usual features of 
tlte Indian socio-economic pattern, still there ore 


some famines of very special intensity, which not 
only possess the usual characteristics but go still 
further. The Great Bengal Famine of 1770 
and the Bengal Famine of 1943 belong to this 
special category. Not only they affect, in com- 
mon with other famines, the population growth, 
not only they produce the usual devitalising 
effect on the national health, not only they take 
heavy loll of human lives, but along with all 
these they permanently alter the economic rela- 
tionship, deeply disturb the scoio-economic 
equilibrium and set in motion forces that lead to 
the complete disintegration of the existing social 
structure without, however, being able to set up 
anj' other structure on a basis of ordered pro- 
gress. This is nothing unnatural, for if the 
Government not only refuses to plan from 
beforehand for economic advancement but, what 
is more, indulge in economic exploitation directly 
or indirectly, it is only inevitable that any sharp 
crisis would lead to nothing but famines of ex- 
treme violence. IVhat was the background of 
the Famine of 1770 7 To quote Ramesh Chan- 
dro Dutt : 

“ When aa old sj'steni of Government breaks down, 
and the vountry passes tinder a now power, war and 
disorders are iDevitaWe. When the Mocnal power broke 
down io India, and Marhattas and Afghans contended 
for Euprccnacy, war and devastation followed. And when 
the British nation entered into arena, they too took 
part ra many wars which ijSpeded cultivation and haras- 
sed the population of pKwefui villagos. In the words 
of Sir Thomas Rlunro, wars were added_ to unfavour- 
able seasons to bring on recurring famines in India. 
iVe may also add to these reasons the misrule of the 
servants of the East lodia Company.^’* 

The result was the Famine of 1770 which 
destroyed the fundamental bases of the old 
society and laid, in. its own way. the foundations 
of the present one. Such famines are, in fact, 
the process through which our society jumps 
from one era to another. 

We Tnight, howm'er, ask this question : 
Why is it that the process of our social evolu- 
tion must be so painful ? Is it not possible to 
avoid the pain of such evolution by planning 
ahead and by having slow but steady and conti- 
nuous reform 7 It is, unfortunately, the lesson 

im Ramesh Chandra Rutt ; FoiTunes is IndtB, p. I®, 
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0/ h;,iory that j_o painlc« cvoluticm ia had to giro ray before the asgreeeive poUey of 

lism- rwn n fofinn T7„„i 


possible \nthin the framrwnrt n? *9 S}VO way before the aggressive poHcv of 

it is contradiction of history for impemlism S tWellmv^ that the East India Company chose 
provide for the social ovolGtion of thfScrt® 'rrites 

countin' in ^ . 


case Imperialism must annihilate iUcIf. hi%- administration 


(Occurred Eomo nnhll-n?''^ i ’''•r ^ “t “ “ steady inrompotenco and continuous mismanage- 
4 ,! S '“lamtias doing heavy ment. But it o-ould non- appear that the 

the crops. Curtailment of transjiort Pennanent Scttlenient n-as clearly no remedy 
™ i. •' of ’“parts, and mercase in to the evil that bad been done. The damage 

exports abnormal conditions due to the proxi- was, indeed, manifold. The first blow came in 
mity to the war-zone — all these arc no doubt part- the shape of destruction of India’s national 
ly responsiblo for the Famine. But it would be industries. 

ft mistake (o assume that these immediate causes _ “ Large portions of the Indiia population ” writea 

m>v«Iv Illlff "n-nnv anmirtoA I'n 


could have produced such a devastating famine "were engaged in wrious industries down 

Jilfo TTrtmJKir. nf 1017 if *i,a <rrn.in,^ fijst dfcade 0/ ibe ciaeteen^ century it was 


like the Famine of 1043 if the ground had not l9,“t * ciae^en^ «atury it ww 

e L L f » *«*“ however, the policy of the East India Comixiny 

boon prcpai^ from before. Any discussion of to foster Indian industries while such was the 

the recent Bengal Farame, therefore, should dis- policy pursued ia England to discourage, Indian maau- 
linguish bctu'cen the immediate and the ultimate (“cturcs, tho system pursued in India did not tend to 
causes, though' it must be remembered that tho .V®? — “ manufacturing 


- V . .1 1 , 1 _ ® mdustry, she began to import British and other foreign 

utimatc causes arc not in tJiC least jess respon- pieee*goodo, paying for it iQ'/<^>grajQ5. .,.]t waa r 


eiblt^in fact they arc more responsible— for oatum result, ' ^Vhcn handicrafts Imd manufacturcfl 
tho famine than the immediate ones. Wo propose tnbuto to 


4 „Li^.V,.. 4 b. mX 4o,,; Enshnd M irell M for hcrimpSrlr, lh,t she out a 

to discuss about tho Bengal Famine ^uder four continuously incrcasiDg share of the food-suppy of lha 

heads. First, wc shall try to show that the people Wliile the British Political Econcimists pro- 

ultimate background of this famine must be tossed the principjes of free trade from the latter end 
traced to' the implications of imperial domina- % cisktcroii, cmiap-, , 1 J>« Bop* »»!■« drrjieed 


to adopt them tUI they had crushed the manufacturing 


tion. Secondly, wc shall discuss a more of Jacjia and re-nred their own manufarfuring 

; j:-*- jjjQ consistent neglect power; then the British Nation turned frcctradcis, and 

fcnf/fll deenv af Jterica}tt!rc ioyUcti ©.'her aalioa? to arrept free trade prinpiplfs” 


immediate cause, , . , . 

and iho consequential decay c! agiicuUnrc ’xi:’* iw* j i ‘ Vr 'i- 

that has grotvn in volumo and pace particularly . sco that the destruction of Indian 

since the second half of the last century. To 

these may be added tlic third and a still more culture and all monej for paj meats, nationallj 
immediate set of causes, vh., thq shock of the or mtcmationally, had to come from that only 
■ last Greet mr and the lest Great Dcpr«sion sonroo of nato^ mm ndtnous 


on wonid tastiy dis- bro^ - ijfes 


™ssX==sJ^=V 

fumelm <miy t& the hrst ospeot of tho problem. 

Recuebencb of Famines TlNDca iMrmiAi. ngricultute for tho reasons stated nbovo, 
Domination .. vdiile the rand gamble that 

If wc briefly recount the economic history land smw the institution of animal settlements 
/ T j* wiv TTiMiifi find ibft# the Great Bengal totally destroyed the basis of agriculture itself, 
of Tho Permanent Settlement could not undo all 

°L ™ady said, it marked The Sd of this miscinof. Its ntpressod object ras, broadly 
ifeamo a^bc Imight of British mhruto a;«akdng to create an a mo^. herjn »th ^ 


an era. It came at too ii :g i - J,„, j„ ti,^ hedonistic calculus of 

r-lTmmtioS and Sc4™ in ^ Political » particular class would lead to the economic 
mi ccnn”lSc °phcri All the settled economic development of BengaUs a whole. It .s now 


!!I?LSa°wcrcens'tto'tho winds; the ngrieuUural obvious that such a measure was doomed to 
elSs were uVwote^ cWthinB mm from its ve.,- birth. The Permanent 
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Settlement did not tackle the problems of 
industry; there was no effort to increase the 
National Income, and thereby the resistance of, 
the people, by improving industry side by si^ 
with agriculture. But the Permanent Settlement 
did not go far even as a measure of agricutlural 
improvement. In fact it could not anticipate 
the needs of the country and was therefore not 
in a” position to offer a plan that would enable 
India to compete successfully in world agricul- 
ture. What were the needs of tiie time ? If it 
had been at all possible for India to maintain 
so long her self-sufficiency, such self-sufficiency 
became clearly impossible now after the intru- 
sion of foreign capital into India and the opening 
up of the Indian market to foreign countries. 
It became, for example, impossible for India to 
plan her agricultural development without taking 
into account the effects of the forced export 
of foodstuffs. It became, for- example, also 
impossible for India to fully develop lier agri- 
culture if she refused to pay any regard to the 
Terms of Trade and the international agricul- 
tural position. “WTiat is more, India can. in the 
present milieu, never be prosperous if her policy 
of economic development is not based on an 
intelligent interpretation of the relative position 
of world agriculture, industry and commerce as 
also of relative producing power of the countries 
involv'ed. The broad world picture at that time 
was that England with all her industrial power 
was rapidly assuming world economic leadership, 
first, by spreading her empire, and secondly by 
racing ahead in industrial growth. Raw 
materials came from America and other parts 
of the empire, but whenever in difficulty, 
England had to turn to India for supplies. But 
even then no effort was made to develop 
India into an efficient supplier of raw materials. 
The Permanent Settlement took no note of these 
international factors and gave a carte blanche 
to the newly created landlords without laying 
down the basis on which such an efficient plan- 
nir^ might have been possible. The scheme of 
the Permanent Settlement was, in fact, still less 
ambitious in its idea and still more limited in 
its scope. Not only it did not envisage a plan 
that could have brought economic prosperity 
that India could have gained, if proper efforts 
would have been made, as an efficient raw 
material producing country, not only it merely 
shifted on the landlords the responsibility of 
carrying on agriculture somehow on the old 
lines, — ^but it did not even lay down whose posi- 
tive responsibility it was to develop and improve 
agriculture. As we have said, it was left to the 
h^onistic calc^us of the landlord class, on the 


assumption that such calculus would coincide 
with the general welfare of the province — but 
no- provision was made for the contingency 
when that calculus would become inoperative 
after the saturation point is reached gr when 
that calculus would come into conflict with 
wider interests. It is almost a miracle that the 
system was able to produce even some good 
results in its early years; that is perhaps due 
partly to the fact that the Permanent Settlement 
was, at least at that time, a limitation on the 
greed of a foreign government and consequently 
a limitation on the economic drain which the 
government policy of sending away to, England 
its net revenues as profits of the Company en- 
tailed in India. But it did not take long for 
the reaction to come. As soon as the -initial 
force was exhausted and stagnation, 'if ' not 
deterioration, began to set in, resentment began 
to grow in volume and strength against the 
Permanent Settlement. The hop$ of extensive 
agricultural improvement throng ’ the settle- 
ment was completely frustrated; the Government 
found that it no more served their purpose, 
inasmuch as they could no more evade the res- 
ponsibility of doing something for agriculture. 
A change of attitude was distinctly visible at 
this time; there was a growing tide of reaction 
against the Permanent Settlement even in official 
quarters; there was no extension of Permanent 
Settlement anywhere; and ‘the Government 
tried to soothe the people by penalising the land- 
lords in some form or other.- The whole series 
of land legislation from 1850 onwards has been 
almost completely negative in character; these 
laws have imposed restriction on the landlord, 
but has never tried to compel the landlord or 
somebody else to be positively reponsible for 
the improvement of agriculture. The govern- 
ment, thus, again evaded their responsibility. 
Nothing would have been better, if the landlord 
system was abolished only to make it possible 
for the Government to undertake a positive and 
extensive plan. But that was not the case. The 
myth was created that only the landlords — and 
not also the system — ^were responsible for the 
misery of the cultivators and legislation penalis- 
ing individual excesses or abuses would be 
sufficient for the economic development of the 
province But it was not realised that econonne 
improvement, specially in these days, can never 
be the result of purely negative legislation but 
must always be the fruit of conscious positive 
effort. It was, for instance, laid down in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act that the landlords would 
not be allowed to increase rent except in certain 
specified cases, but it was not laid down that 
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1 10 iraprovemcnt ot ngriculturl Thm began Monomic ba k magnitude, but also in its 
ti e graduai decay of agriculture, and Uh it S iri h “"-'a<l'>ences, 

of tlio General economic condition of the nro- fait 1 '? 5"°,“'“ >l'os‘ration of the 

Vince. Over and above it came the “hoA a noiev „ 

ot the Great War and tlie Great DepreLiot ccoSie 4 ,™^’ "" 
Jt not unnafura/, thereforo. (Iiat the P^riicvhrly in agncaltare, 

recent troubles, coming over all these would SLrIfv ?« grand scale. Tlie 

produce such an unthinkable calamitv ’ JS surprising. Ireland was, at that 

other factors would be discussed in subsenuent ^ ^ English domination and 

articles; but it must be rememL cd J The tet 

P3^f?3Stl£|?lS^ 

tratioT“^ln imperial adminis- markets were throrni open to Ireland, aid ^ 

EcoZm,\f Iho u f t M ° markets of Great 

Lconomsl, tho belt lias been tightened where Britain. The result was the destruction of 
there was no slack to take it m. While discus- Treland’s native industries. As an author dcs- 
Sing the causes of famine we should not only cribes it : 

discuss why the belt has been tightened, but “Skill and capital were lacHns and Ihc aj-slem of 
we should also discuss the more basic question, al^ntceism was fastened upon the land. Thie, under 
wliv there fs no slack to take it in. Readings ®/ Un'oa Irish manufactures were allowed a 

of ht«;tnrv once mnrr* rnnfirm fhnt nn of protection, but the duties were neither high. 

01 nisxory once more coniirm the thesis that an oor were they regarded as permanent.... in 1825. practi- 
imperial Oovemment is, by its very nature, caJIy all the duties were abolished. At once the whole 
incapable to develop the subject country, structure of the nascent Irish industries collapsed."* 
for any such economic development would Tlic third stoga then bcffon; Jacking indus- 
Icad to clashes between tho imperial trial development, tJ^e Irish people for the most 
finance-capital and tlic native capital. It is part turned to agriculture fls the only means of 
in the interest of Imperialism to liavc, in these livelihood. As tlie said author writes : , 
circumstances, as its ally native agricultural "One might expect, however, that an ideal reNtion- 
interests, and that 5s why it is the object of the ship would develop between agricultural Ireland and 
imperial government to keep agricultural inter- mdusmal EDclanrf. Historically this was not the case." 
cstg just — but only just — alive. Famines aro As m Indm so alp jn Ireland, there began 
inevitable if it becomes the •object of the fa not of agriciiRurnl development, but of 
Government to prevent national industrial erieuUural decay. There was of eou^ 
growth to maintain agriculture just on the lend at the co-t of grazii^, 

growin, lu I inrrnfr, mods ou but thc majority of tenants turned out to bo 

subsistence Icvc indigenous cottiers, and not farmers or permanent tenants, 

thc dfsndvJntfiPPous to the Tlicrc existed frequently a discrepancy between 

raw materials at 'tcfrins dun g reasons i^'agcs and rent and thc cottier was forced to 
countr>- m quo tion. Wo ar^ tar diifcrcnco. Thousands tlicrefore 

painfully fo? that migraW to England to lielp tho English liarz’cst, 

concomittants of imperial domm lo , money so earned was used to m.ikc up 

is thc usual pattern cvcrywnerc. deficit. Fanners also lacked the necessary 

' T1 fw rnoTsS-rSurreadiugofi^^^^^^^ 

.;istoS’l4rorh;”4r4«,aTl(rM5.ot^ , 

the only cojmtij to experience cralation of Napoleonic wars ended the period 

under J'ripcnal doniinatio ^ comparative prosperity and brought about 

only one ot^^rmstance-tbc great In^l agricultural depression in Ireland. The 

of 1845 to thJ history of landlord found it impossible to save themselves 
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vehemence. But it had disastrous effects on 
the peasants who were thrown out in large num- 
beis on the streets. Legislation, however, only 
helped the speed of ejection. Along with this, 
there were in c.'dstence other factors, such as 
uneconomic holdings and an unsatisfactory land 
system which prepared the ground for the 
Famine. To quote the previous auUior again ; 

“ As the famine year approached, conditions became 
gradually worse. There was no iToprovement in agri- 
culture and an ever-increasing population was living 
from hand to mouth. Each year the clearance system 
took its toll, severing its victims from land and from 

life A development of manufacturing industiy would 

have been a great boon, but this possibihty, as we have 
seen, was accorded httle consideration.” 

It w’as reported by the Poor Enquiry 
Commission, 1834 that 

“Numbers resort to the cities, towns and villages. 
Some settled on waste lands, mountains or bog m their 
neighbourhood.” 

A Report of the Repeal Association pain- 
ted an even more dismal picture. 

The natural and oecessaiy consequence of the 
system of clearance has been that large numbers of 
ejected peasantry have been driven into miserable dwel- 
lings along with the dykes, and in the ditches adjacent 
to the public roads. 

The Government pointed to the doctrine 
laissez-faire as a plea for non-interference in 
favour of the tenants, but they had no hesita- 
tion to pass, during this period, some sixty acts 
in favour of the landlord and against the tenants. 
The real idea, as Palmerston phrased it, was 
that Tenant Rig^t meant Landlord Wrong and 
the doctrine of laissez-faire was only used as a 
cover for this plainly unjust and unfair attitude. 

It is therefore not unnatural or unexpected 
that if any immediate aggravating factors were 
added to this general decay, the result would be 
a terrible famine. That is what happened. The 
potato crop, the mainstay of the people, failed 
because of an extremely bitter winter and this 
was the immediate cause of the great Famine 
of 1845-47. But, as in the case of the recent 
Bengal Famine, destruction of crop was not the 
only cause. The potato crop was no doubt 
destroyed by blight, but even the London 
Times® declared : 

They are Euffering a real though artificial famine. 
Nature does her duty; the land is fruitful enough, nor 
can it be fairly said that man is wanting. The Inahman 
is disposed to work; in fact, roan and nature together do 
produce abundantly. The island is full and overflowing 
with human, food. Cut something ever intervenes 
between the hungry mouth and the ample banquet. 

The factor that “ intervened ” was simple. 
Rents had to be paid; the grain was claimed 

8. Ths Tm*t, June 2fl, 1845. 


by the landlords in payment and the Government 
refused to close the ports. John Mitchell lias 
recorded the rage and despair with which people 
saw 


“immense herds of cattle, sheep and hogs floating off 
on every tide, out of every one of tbe thirteen ports, 
bound for England; And the landlords were receiving 
tfacir rent, and going to England to spend them; and 
many hundreds of poor people bad Iain down and died 
on the roadsides, for want of food.”* 

The whole situation was described by the 
Census Commissioners in horrible details : 

Agriculture was neglected and tbe land in many 

f iloccs remained untilled. Thousands were supported 
rom day to day upon the bounty of outdoor relief; 
the closest ties of kindred were dissolved; the most 
ancient and long-chenshed usages of the people were 
disregarded; food the most revolting to human palatca 
waa eagerly devoured; the once proverbial .-gaiety and 
light-hearledness of the peasant people seem to have 
vamshed completely; disorgamsation of society became 
marked and memorable by the exodus of a&ove one 
million of people, who deserted their homes and hearths 
to seek food and shelter in foreign lands, of whom 
thousands 'perished from pestilence and the hardships 
endured on shipboard. It is scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate m imagination what people wifi and are forced 
to do before they die from absolute want of food, for 
not only does the body become darkened, the feelings 
callous, blunted and apstbetic, but a peculiar fever was 
generated, which became but too well known to the 
medical profession in Ireland at that time. ....Thus 
a stipendary Magistrate stated in Galway in extenuation 
of the crime of a poor prisoner brought up for etealing 
food that to his own knowledge before he was brought 
to the theft, he and bis family had actually consumed 
part'd! a human body lying dead in the cabin with them. 
Generally speaking, the actually starving people, lived 
upon tbe carcasses of diseased cattle, upon dogs and 
dead horses, but principally upon the herbs of the 
field, nettletops. wild mustard and water cresses, and 
even m eome places dead bodies were found with 
grasses in their mouths. Along the coast every descrip- 
tion of eeaweed was generally devoured, often with fatal 
consequences; even the dillisk or ‘salt-leaf,' though a 
safe occasional condiment, became the cause of disease 
when used as the sole support of life.* 


There was, after the famine reached Us full 
intensity, the usual outburst of charity. First 
there were relief ^’orks, which at one time 
(March, 1847) employed 734,00) labourers. ' 
But all such works were to be of a public nature* 
(that is also the regulation in India) and as 
such could not be of any benefit to the estates 
of the owners. The unproductive nature of such 
relief works was soon realised and works were 
brought to B close during March-August 1847 
Tho Government fell back upon the very 'simple 

P""' ®™P VOT 

established in the impoverished distriefs Tr« 
fortunately, there was attached to thSi^'sc^; 

4. John Mitchell : The Laxi rZ. 

6. Cea™ „! ISa 
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vidld^i^ no "’hich pro- but did not profit even the Inrdlords in the long 

a, quarlcr ne?ro“ ZTTr!Z "“5 T' following the 

destitutes and that it S i deemed year 1857 revealed much suffering and made it 

mSZ toreliete be lawful for apparent ttat as yet there was no real marA 

TOS dSastrous • ^ exploitation went on unabated; anti-tenS 

f • , • measures were passed with bewildering rapiditv, 

■m!dcbamTbvlKn'i-i?r‘‘‘“‘' “““Plenwho gradually it dawned upon the Irish people 
etnirfc aotwilfeSm? & “f ‘"f" ™Provemcnt was possible until the 

. «oreSipftdctS5ri!’;'o^f^^^^^^ I™b bad tJ,i power to provide for 

through the ecasoa of difficulty, by which they ‘“ct^sclves and remove all obstacles that 
WG the prospect of thcii' previous mode of Eubsid- stood in the way of national dcvclopmenl. 

subsequent histoiy of Ireland is the 

of inferior food hj in su* mmetSs S- tZZn- 

duced disease fatal to the occupier himself or one Political power. It is neither necessary nor 
or more members of his family.* relevant to go into the details of this political 

rp„ „ X, IIS, Struggle; it is, however, significant that matters 

4 - ° ftdticd the terror of did not improve after this gwat famine of 1S45* 

evictions. Sir Robert Peel later stated on the 47 in spite of government efforts, and bad 
otn June, 187J : seasons inevitably led to famines of varying 

“ I do not think, the rcco^a of any country, civihscd intensity throughout the centurj'. Irish nation- 
or borbnroua, present materials for euch a picture.” alism was the political expression of the 
A recent ivTiter wTites : realisation of this economic situation and its 

"By the famine, the majority of the Irish people C.vtrcme violence was due to Jhc fact that the 
had been crushed below the level at which the human utter prostration of the Irish 'people in 1846, 
nature has the vitality to rebel In 1&18, tlm tide of followed by tlie “ Great betrayal ” of their hopes 
IVotClorenS iu 1S52. h«d caused them fu turn their baeb 

Ijclaad was in despair.” upon constitutional action. 


What was the result ? Tlie first effect was Co'jclusiov 

felt on the population growUi. The population rj xi‘x xl xx < 

had been growing rapidly and was expected to therefore, find tfiat the pattern of 

'/rrow/rom8-2miJ]jonsinl84Uoovcr9millions economic development is strangely common to 

t iswi rtiit n result of the. famine it nc- India and Ireland during the periods under 


tuallv snranK to u-o millions, ane lowiy -.x ^-v.. .....v ™o- 

Cotticr class was almost exterminated; even tlie began with the establishment of international 
return of normal conditions could not restrain contacts, (hat is to say, (ho beginning of the oa- 
rcturn oi no i,„h cot un In sJaucht of finance 'capitxal. In the next -stage, 

the exodus ^pmitTratinn went on steadily eanie the destruction of native industries, and the 

population was thrown completely on 
The population onrclanddcw^ ngricuutirc. The third stage began with the 
from 6^ millions ^ Kv (he e-xploitation by foreign capital on the one hand 

1911. This tjjc and (he establishment of landlordism and the 

lammo at first (hf.^n aS’ seemed evasion of IcBilimate rbsponsibility by the 

pressure of population on the soil and . government, on the odicr, witli the consequential 
to solve the problem of J./j , “ decay of ngriculturo. TIib decay of ngriculiurc 

this period, over half of “’“.''SSnmrcd ISii? must lead to tho impoverishment of the people 
(those under 15 acres) had ‘hmPP“ ?' case and ultimately leave ll.cm msourcejess, so much 

ultimately.thisoffcrcdporealrcm dy Increase a the slightest 

in the sito of the holdings "“S *l= W tightening of the belt must lead to nothing short 

that the land ords, who of » major disaster. Will wrote long ngo ; 

more ^ reSessly to turn out the <>11 » an inherent condition of human affaire that 

TkSZtZX m hard tho peasant Si ' 

. : their own hands." 


<1 F-r,t Renori of <to 71*5 T-oor 7"“ The events- in Ireland and India,— spcci^l- 

e. ei , , .. JI,-, ly the chronic povcriy nnd famines— provide 

^ 7.' Dorothy 7m jm illustrations of - Mill’s saying. 

(OoMsne) P. 



The famous Broadbalk field of the Ilothwnstcd Experimental Station has pown 
■* wheat for » hundred j-eara 





SANDAtWOOD CAKVlNG IN SURAl' 

By S. I. CLERK 


II 

We may now take some of the craftsmen 
individually and notice their annual output, 
their cost of production, their requirements, etc 

I. Hormusji Faramji Pettigara, Athughar 
Mohulla. 

This seventy-five years old Parsi gentleman, 
we believe, is the oldest sandalwood craftsman 
in Surat to-day. Most probably, a biographical 
study of him would reveal quite an interesting 
history of the sandalwood craft in Surat. He 
learnt his craft from his uncle, his own father 
being carpenter. He is illiterate and works all 
alone without any assistants. 

Hormusji makes about nine dozen sandal- 
wood boxes in a year; mostly, these are money 
and handkerchief boxes. He has the sandalwood 
desi^s prepared for him by a Nakahiwalla, while 
he himself makes the inlaid boxes. We are ^ad 
to state that quite a number of 'sandalwood 
craftsmen told us that Hormusji’s boxes arc vcr>' 
good as regards appearance, durability and the 
genuineness of the raw materials used. In a 
year ho requires the following quantities of rtvw 
materials • 

Sandalwood— Quantity 400 lbs. Estimated 
R8.400. . 

Tcakwood— Quantity 60 sq. ft. EsUmMed Cost Ha. 
50. 

Redwood— Quantity 10 lbs. Estimated Cost Us. 10. 

Ivorj'-^uantity 12-15 lbs. Estimated Cost IL«. ISO 
to Rs. 200. 

Stag horn — Quantity 140 lbs. Ii>timated Cost Rs CO. 

Tm — Quantity 20-25 lbs. Estimated Cost Rs. 310 
to 300. 

Glue — Quantity 15 lbs. Estimated Con Ra 15. 

Hinccs-^uantity H gross Estimated Cost Rs. l50. 

Locks— Quantity } gross. Estimated Cost Rs. I50. 

Velvet-Quantity 30-10 j-ards. Enimsted Cost Rs. 
OO to 120. 


II. Narotamdas Vithaldas Patel, Amar 
Nivas, Nampur Road, Gopipura. 

This young man of 24 years represents per- 
haps the best result of the Government efforts 
to train the various artisans in Surat. Formerly, 
he was an employee to a big Pettigara. Then 
he got Government scholarship and uent to Sir 
J. J. School of Arts, Bombay, where he studied 
sandalwood carving for about two to three years. 
On his return he took from the Government 
interest free loan and also availed himself of 
the opportunity of getting his tools at half the 
cost from the Government.' 



He requires in a year about two to three 
files of about ten inches long of tlirce types, 
rough, smooth and thrcc-cdgcd, and one or two 
steel plates for the saws.' 

As regards marketing his products, Ilonmis- 
ji sells them to a bigger Pettigara in Surat who, 
wo believe, supplies him with raw materials. 
This merchant Pettigara obviously dcpri\'C5 
Hormusji considerably of- his legitimate dues. 
At the same time, it proved difficult to convince 
him of the benefits which would accrue to him 
if he were to make the Government Sates Depot 
his selling agent. Tliis was mainly because of 
his old age. At seventy-five, few of us can be 
prepared to take e\Tn imaginarj' financial risks 
or venturca 1 


A youDg sandalwood craftiman at work - 

In his establishment, there arc four men 
employed Narotamdas is an intelligent crafts- 
man and we have been able to collect fairly 
interesting details about his craft from him. lie 
established himself only about four months back. 
On an average, in a year he would require the 
following quantities of raw materials ; 

FandaJwood— Quanliiy SCO lb«. Cost Rs, poo . 
Tcatwood— Qosntify ICO m. foot. Cost 7? 
Redwoo<l — QiiinUty IS-20 1 m. Cost Rs. 20* 

Iixirj' — Quantity 30 lbs. Co«t Ra, fCO. 

Stag horn— Quantity IS mauad«. Cost R« Sflrt 
Tin— Quantity 3 tniunds. Cost Ra 1 (Ko* 

Glup — Quantity 3 maiiads. Cart Rs 132 * 
HincM-^uaatity 3J gnm. Cort Ra' 675* 

Lock*— Quantity 1| groei. ^ 575 * 
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S’ 5,'®®®-*° Ps- J.5<X> depending on the 

8* 1*^- 200 . number of boxes he makes and sells durine the 

.TotS "if aCt nfi sS"'* ®“’ thfcosf nf“ ni!T f j ‘o ®nd out 

a,? t»ols : sundalwood’^box”' Thof kSu d°thaf a^nSyS 


Saws 18 1 ^. by 4 ins.— Quantity 6. 
Chjsels~-Quantity 2 . 

Drills— Quantity 1 . 

Planes— Quantity 4. 

Files — Quantity 4. 

Hammers— Quantity 4. 

Cost at about Rs. 600. 



lit t, ^ 


more or Jess corroborates the above-mentioned 
figures supplied to us by Narotamdas. 

III. Babarbhai ^llarkiiondai, Kachbb 
Sben, Syedpara. 

Babarbhai is about forty-five years old. 
His father tvns a carpenter while his uncle was 
a sandalwood^ can’cr. About ten persons are 
employed in his establishment. His toUal output 
is about five hundred boxes in a year, Kia 
annual requirement of raw materials is : 
Sandalwood— Quantity 60 maunda. 

Tealwood— Quantify* 600 pq. ft. • 

Redwood — Quantity l maund. 

Ivoiy—Quantity 2 niaunds. , 

Stag horn— Quantity ^ maunds. 

Tm— Quantity 112 Jbs. 

Glue— Quantity 2J maunds. , 

Hinges-^uantity 7 gross. ; 

Locks— Quantity 31 croja. 

■Ivet— Qui * 


wiV 


.'-u 


Velvet— Quantity 3Wo yards. 

Babarbhai estimated the total cost of these 
raw mntemU @ about Ils. 5,000. Further 
according to him, the ratio of raw materials to 
labour in his establishment is 1:6. 

The main markets for Babarbhni's pro’diicte 
arc Delhi and Bombay. Babarbhai is fast 
grotving into a sandaltvood bo.vcs iiiercliant. 
Quantitatively, he may be said to bo the fore- 
most in his craft in Surat, l^obably tliis was 
the reason wliy he was somewhat reticent in 
giving us more details about his craft wliicli 
would have boon \'cfy urefid to u«. 

IV. Dayaranx Karsondas Pmjapati, 
Doodhwnli Sheri, Rampura. 

Daynrain was formerly only a Naksliiwnlla 
and since only about four years back lie started 
making sandaln-ood boxes indepcndcntl}'. Even 
, now he restricts himself to the making of all- 
Narotamdas's cstabiishemcnt wou/d piwtfcc jyjj,dnlwood boxes and docs no inlaid work. He 
about 300 boxes in a year. These would be assisted by some casual assistants, but mainly 
Bold on an average at about Rs. 30 each, bnuR" ^-orks all alone. 

ing him on income of R^. 0,000 from wmcli jjjg output is about twelve boxes per 
following would be his expenditure : montli for which he requires about ten to fifteen 

Raw materials and tools-Rs. 6.000. maunds of sandalwood per ycai\ Jfc fecN that 

To Naksliiwallas— Rs. 1^7^ . ..^i his Craft badly needs more and more trained 

Katigara (i.c., workmen)— Rs. I,&W. linnds, 

9 ^-. .•/. ns 8000 V, RangUdas Goidridravi namokdau'ala, 

ToWIur.«).....,n,.S,C^ constitute hi, KarW.bJhtri,_Sycd_p™._ 


A craftsman working on a scnii-finisbcd 
sandalwood box 


The remaining Ra 


j..,,. f. prafta- Rangildas was formerly a Nakshiwnlla and 

profit iMludmK his (),c bepan to produce all-sondnlwood boxc ns nn 

man. From I'" la® nL mouth These independent artisan only since In.t Janunrj’. 
Government @ Rs, 1 cr „..is(cd mainly by his son .and ins son-in- 

liKUrcs are of ■. puLcss only four law. Ills output is ohoul half a dozen lioxes 

H»ltoeomem^^.^^ Per month for the present. He also eontiaoes 
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to work as a Nakshiwalla whenever he gets ordera 
from bigger Pettigaras. 

Rangildas is intelligent and far-sighted and 
so made his son Charapaklal take the advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the Bombay 
Government and get himself trained at Sir J. J. 
School of Arts for about two to three yea^ in 
sandalwood designs. Champaklal I^ngildas 
and Narotamdas Vithaldas (our Case No. II) 
both had their training at Sir J. J. School of 
Arts together. \Ve are confident that these two 
young men will make the best of their training 
in quite near future. 


VI. Dayabhai NakshiwaUi, Ghatigara 
Mohulla, Nanpura. 

Tliis may be taken as a typical case of a 
Nakshiwalla. Ho car\'es designs on sandalwood 
pieces and supplies these to the Pettigaras. He 
works all alone and the Pettigaras pay him on 
a contractual basis. On an average, they pay 
him about Rs. 4/8/- per box depending on its 
size. His income is about Rs, 1/8/- per day 

Ho has a considerable number of tools such 
as carving gouges (tankna) varjing in breadth 
from l/16th of an inch to i inch, car\’iDg chisels 
(pania), pattern chisels and gouges (chitarvana 
tankna) or pcnchcs. The veining chisels arc 
angular gouges slrapcd like a V and some others 
shaped like a U. 

On an average, one sandalwood box fetches 
to-day the craftsman Rs. 30 nett (i.c., after 
meeting trade commissions etc.,). Hi? cost of 
production per box is : _ — 


Raw Materials — Rs, 15. 

Nakshiwalla — Ra. 4-8. 

Inlaid worker — ^Rs. 5. 

Rent, etc.— As. 8, Total Rs. 25. 

Thus the yield to-day is about Rs. 5 per 
box. The same pre-w’ar was : 

Sale Price — 12. 

Rs. 12 — 10 = 2, 

Cost Price : — 

Raw Materials — Rs. 6. 

Nakshiwalla — Re. 1.8. 

Inlaid worker — Rs. 2. 

Rent, etc. — As. 8. Total Rs. 10. 

Obviously, the yield would be more if (1) 
~ the output is more, e.g., the case 

of Babarbhai; (2) the craftsman is 
himself a Nakshiwalla .and manu- 
factures only all-sandalwood boxes. 

On account of the present war, 
there is a boom period in this craft. 
The increasing number of foreign- 
ers in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, etc,, 
constitutes important market for 
the products of this craft. Conse- 
quently, quite a number of persons 
have entered in this craft. Most 
of them were formerly labourers 
working under some big Pettigaras. 
They have now established them- 
selves as independent Pettigaras. 
A number of Nakshiwallas have 
established themselves recently 
as Pettigaras making all-sandal- 
wood boxes. Quite possibly, the 
present increase in demand and 
the rise in the prices of the finished 
products more than offset increased 
cost of production to-day and the 



The loreagc-shaped stick described in photo III ia cut 
into About six inches long pieces and placed together 
to fonn A slab having the pattern on the edge aa many 
times as there are pieces of the alicla 

well-eslablished craftsmen have been quite able 
to better themselves economically. 

The future of the sandalwood craft in Surat 
is somewhat gloomy. To-day, of course, there 
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Some of the tools of the^ Surat sandalwood craftsman 


envisage, will be to procure raw materials 
at controlled i&t^s. Wc.aro glad to state here 
that almost all the craftsmen wc inter* 
vicw£^ favoured the idea of such an 
as^sociation and we hope that the 
clmrts of the District Industrial 
UxBcer in this direction will be 
successful. 

The Government of Bombay are 
considerably helping the artisans. 
Thus for instance, they offer Rs. SO 
per month scholarships to intelligent 
young artisans for one or two years 
training course at Sir J. J. School of 
Arts, Bombay. On their return from 
Bombay, these 3'oung men are offered 
interest Jrec Joans and tools and 
implements- at half tlie market prices 
in case they want to start their own 
establishments. And then of course 
there arc Government Sales Depots 
winch act ns niarketing agencies for 
riic finished wares of the craftsmen. 


^ ficncral deterioration in the very nominal. And as a matter “of fact, the 
sandahood designs as compared to those of say Government Sales Depot at Surat has been run 
even twenty years back cannot be gainsaid, at a loss for a considerable time as it has proved 
And the simultaneous use of cheap and undurable to be of at least some help to the artisans, 
substitutes {c.g., load instead of tin, scesum Already two “young craftsmen have token 
instead of ebony, deodar instead of tcakwood advantage of getting themselves trained in 
etc.,) obviously makes the future position of the sandalwood designs in Sir J. J. School of Arts, 
craft precarious. This substitution is partly Bombay. And we hope many more will follow 
duo to the acute shortage of raw materials and tlicir examples. In this connection, wo should 
partly due to the Bombay fmitation 


Their commission charges are also 


sandalwood works wiiicli makes use 
of all possible cheap substitutes. 

The Surat s.andalwood crafts- 
men unfortunately have no associa- 
tion of their owm. Tlicy can solve 
a number of tlicir present-day pro- 
blems if they were to form an 
association. Thus through an associa- 
tion fJicy can induce tlic Govern- 
ment to procure them their raw 
materials at controlled rates, and 
this alone would considerably reduce 
their co^ of production. Wc do 



An aJI-sintlalwood box 


doubt if such an association can fix success- jike to point out that the Government should 
fullv the sale price of the finished products increase the scholarships, for Rs. 30 Per month 
because these arc not machine-produced and bo is obnous^r verj’ low m the present high cost 
cannot be standardised.. And consequently, a of living in Bombay. think it should bo 
hardworking and honest workman is at least Rs. 60. Such an increase will induce 
K to resent and resist any such move on the more young cmftemcn to got themselves trained 
part of the a«ociation which would in pracUcc in 6ir J, J. School of Arts than oUicrwisc. 
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As an alternative, the Government ehould much remains to be done in this direction if tho 
start a training centre right in Surat. The tutor craftsmen are not to be reduced to the levels of 
of such a class must be well selected. He ^ould machines and the craft to be allowed to rot and 
not only be well versed in Indian artgiand crafts, rust We have got to make the craftsmen quit 
but should also have plenty of original ideas the rut. 

both as regards the desii^ ft'! final j,. ^ pppjpty 

^ the pr^ucts. Preferably, he hi^elf pppp^ which has an access to the finish- 

shollld be a hereditary craftsman. About ten pjpptp „f jhp sandalwood craft. If at least 
boys may be admitted to this class every year, ^p^^p p, ^^p craftsmen can be induced to 

and the course of the study may be either of one a„batit„te s.,odalwood by some cheap wood, such 
year or two years. The cost of such a class for j^ptwood or seesum as a side-craft and pro- 
the first year may be estimated : duced carved boxes of these woods then they can 

Maiy of the Tuto^l^. also approach the middle classes who obviously 

Raw*^ Material— Rs. kw. ^ cannot afford to go in for sandalwood boxes which 

Tools, etc.— Ra 500. these days cost anything from Rs. 30 to Rs. 

Total ^ 4,000 to Rs. 5,000. 50. Any such approach to the middle classes 

In case the tutor is efficient, then 
the class can be made self-sufficient 
in little time. The finished products 
of the students can be sold in the 
market. 

Besides showing how to produce 
sandalwood boxes, the tutor should 
also initiate the students in making 
many other articles such as book- 
ends, wall calendars, etc . oT sandal- ^ 
wood and other woods. In short, the 
tutor should not be satisfied by mere- 
ly making his students mechanical 



Another type of finished product. A sandaltrood box 
prepared by the inlaid process 


craftsmen. Wo n’ant the new generation of the ^'ould result in a wider market for the Surat 
craftsmen to creative and not merely blind sandalwood craftsmen. This widening of their 

'• market null be good not only for themselves but 

also for their craft os well. It will also be a step 
in right direction, if we want our masses to 
appreciate their own traditional arts and crafts. 
It will bring us a mile-stone nearer to our goal 
of permeating our daily life with Art. 


mechanical followers of. their hereditary craft. 

The main cause of the deterioration in the 
designs to-day lies perhaps not with the craftsman 
but with his patron. After all, if, the public 
docs not want same old designs and is willing 
to patronise something better, then there is no 
reason why the craftsmen will not go in for 
something new and original. Thus for instance, 
a little less ornamented designs may quite 
possibly enhance the artistic merits of the sandal- 
wood boxes when compared to the present 
ovcr-dccoratcd boxes. Besides manufacturing 


(1) The Industrial Arts of India by G. C. M. Bird- 
wood. CS.I., MJD. Edin. (18S0). 

(2) A Monoanrph on Wood Carving in the Bombay 
Prrridency by J. A. G. AVales, MA. (O-^on.), I.Cij. 
(1902). 

(3) Report on Art-Crafts of the Bombay Prcsiifcncv 


sandalwood boxes, quite successful attempts have by G. P. Feraaades. (1932). ' 
been made in making sandalwood and other (4) Baport of the Bombay Economic and Industrial 

wood book-ends, calendars, etc., and the spec!- ip’s'?!®’ iSJ' nw"’,' 

tY,nr,e ....... ..t *t.« r'l * A 1 (5) Indian Art At Delhi, 1903, (beinz the Olucial 

mens ma> be seen at the Go%eimracnt Sales Catalopue of the Exhibition. 1902-03), hy Sir George 
^Depots m Bombay and in Surat. Nevertheless, Watt. Kt, C.I.E., MB., C.M., etc. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES TOWARDS LONG-STAPLED COTTON 
CULTIVATION IN BENGAL 
Br ANATH GOPAL SEN 

sf !sS£"'sfIrs- '?”5; ■? = 

riif n r ^-14 contributed by the Central anthrax. The Agricultural Department had 
Cotton Committee of India and the Bengal Mill- under adWco from the last Cotton Sub-commitce 
I • t of ft- advisable to discontinue its cultiva- 

^ork ^nich endwl m 1942-43, has been extended, tion and did not take advantage of the special 
in a modified fora for another three years. It contribution, granted by the Government. But 
may be noted here that the Government of the Dhakeswari Mills, as we know, carried its 
Bengal made no contribution for working this cultivation nith great success, considered both 
remodelled scheme. The Bengal Cotton Sub- from qualitative and quantitative vievi-points, 
committee which also ceased to exist since 1942, for three successive years since 1938. In the 
has however been revived and the Government face of various difficulties, the above mills have 
Agricultural Department lias been n-orking the been continuing its cultivation of this variety 
scheme ns before under its guidance. The cveiy year with seeds treated by Sir. S. N. 
Dnkheswari Cotton Mills have also been conti- Banncrji, Mycologist of the Botany Department 
nuing their development work in this direction, of the Calcutta University. It would be grati- 
in different parts of Bengal. In Cossirabazar fying to note that the University, as requested 
(^furshidnbad) area, they have been growing by the previous Bengal Cotton Sub-committee, 
different varieties of cotton under the schemes sent a scheme of work for 5 years and with 
sponsored by the Central Cotton Committee of funds contributed by tho Bengal Mill-owners’ 
India as well as by the Calcutta University. Association, it has been carrjdng on Research 
Tho success of the Dhakeswari jNEills* venture work on that variety of cotton from its last 
in file grott'th of cotton as mixed crop with session 1943-44, under Dr. S. P. Agharknr, 

* aus * paddy in Cossimbazar area has appealed Head of tlic Department of Botany of tho 
to cultivators there, who now do not hesitate to Calcutta University. 

take to the cultivation of a new crop like cotton Regarding formation of the new Cotton 
a source of subsidiary income without dis- Sub-committee for Bengal, wo regret vciy roucli 
#firhm<r their existinc paddy crop in the same to note, that in spite of repeated requests and 
S m we hope suggestions by the Dhalveswari <^tton Mills 

u Tt'i'il nnnPBl fo tillcrs of soil of other localities, to include scientists like Prof. S. P. Agharkar 
vho ”lX teiSte cM«rimenfe P), D. ,F.L.S., F.N.I,, o.,o ProW from 

on ^unknown new crop, unless its success can the Bose Institute, and some powers njo have 
he demSatod. In this connection wc had of late shown Ercat success m cotton cultivation 
be demonstra experiments nndcr Government schemo, they had been iotal- 

>y ignored and lliero is not a singe scientist, 
have proved tline cou „r „ sncccssfiil grower, on the committee who can 

and in ™ jj unfortunate, however, deal with the different problems connected with 

has been ,„(,„iities people have not this cultivation of cotton in the meeting, from 

that for w™t of sufficient pcisonal knowledge and cx-pericnce except tho 

taken authorities concerned. Second Economic Botanist, Bengal. 




THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAE NATH CHATTERJI 


WiiTii the capture of Cherbourg by the Americans 
the Allied forces under General Eisenhower have 
completed the first part of their task in estab- 
lishing a bridgehead in Western Europe. The 
selection of the site for the staging of the 
Invasion of Europe left very little to be desired 
judged from the point of view of suitability for 
the application of the maximum force at the 
disposal of the Western Allies. The Invasion 
itself was carried out under the shelter of the 
most terrific aerial and naval bombardment of 
the defending forces that history has as yet seen. 
It was an immense force carried over by a super- 
Gargantuan armada under the cover of an Air- 
umbrella the size of which surpasses imagination 
even after the graphic description given by the 
observers on the spot. The hundred and odd 
mile wide strip on the French side of the 
channel coast between Le Havre and Cherboui^ 
is ideally situated for the focussing of the aerial 
and naval forces concentrated by the Allies in 
the great air and nava'l ports of the south of 
England. Transit time is short and the traver- 
sing of the channel as secure as the full force of 
the combined Invasion Fleet could ever make it. 
Indeed the planning and the execution wgs 
superb to the extent of getting unstinted and 
eloquent praise from Marshal Stalin. TTie In- 
vasion force struck the shores of Normandy 
with the weight and momentum of tidal waves 
and in the iiJemo that followed more and more 
weight of arms and armour was flung, in with 
the inflexible determination and with the com- 
plete disregard for cost that Eas hitherto been 
shown, on the side of the United Nations, by 
the Russians alone. Under the relentless pressure 
the battle-zone on the beaches smarted widening 
in a westerly direction. The American forces 
then cut across the peninsula to the south of 
Cherbourg and aher subjecting the defences to 
a veritable volcanic eruption of fire and metal 
broke into and finally occupied Cherbourg. 
Now the Allies have the makings of a real 
bridgehead though a great deal has as yet to be 
done before that is really and truly established 
on a scale commensurate with the requirements 
.of a Continental Second Front engaging scores 
of divisions of arms and armour and hundreds of 
squadrons of air planes on either side. 


But if the Invasion foices are almost irre- 
sistible in weight and fire-power the defences 
have proved so far to be most formidable. At 
the time of writing these notes the Allied in- 
vasion force has been in continuous action, witli 
the maximum force applicable under the 
circumstances, for twenty-four days and nights, 
with the full weight of the Allied Naval and 
Air fleets behind it. But even unth the applica- 
tion of this stupendous force and with the 
complete supremacy established in the air and 
on w'ater, there are no wide cracks visible as 
yet in the defence system organised by the Nazi 
Supreme Command. They had ample time for 
all arrangements and it is evident that they have 
wasted very little of it. In a struggle of this 
nature many unpredictable things do happen and 
extremely vital changes are possible but judging 
purely by what has happened, and is happening, 
m that hundred-odd mile wide strip of undiluted 
Hell-on-earth up-to-date, it seems very impro- 
bable that the hopes for an early collapse of 
Germany will materialize as soon as hoped for 
by one of the Big Three, purely through action 
on the Western Front. 

Russia has started its summer campaign. 
The opening moves on the Finnish front showed 
that Morshjl Stalin did not intend to give the 
German High Command any respite, and now 
with the break-through round Vitebsk the cam- 
paign is on in its full fury. The Russian 
estimate of Axis strength on the Eastern 
European front will surprise many. According 
to that, the Nazi High Command has at its dis- 
posal 200 German divisions with 50 divisions 
of other nationalities in support though the value 
of these is doubtful. But leaving out these 
auxiliaries those 200 German dmsions in 
Russia, added to the 25 or 30 divisions in Italy 
and the 30 divisions in the Balkans and 
Scandina\-ia, leave only 40 to 50 divisions to 
oppose the Allied Invasion forces in France, if 

Mr. Churchill’s estimate of German strength 

which he put at a total of 300 divisione many 
of which are depleted— be correct. AH these 
estimates, however, are bound to be conjectural 
to a certain extent and as such must be left of 
rtiat. _Tte Russian_ drive at present is lorver 
down in TOile Russia around Bobruisk and tbt 
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S Europ. A great Jcl depends on how soon and 


At:, 1- 1 • -M.,* v.*»*oiwua uuiuuumK ine 

iujBsL centre 23 increasing fast. On the Ber4*«!inft in « j**- — ^-r‘ 
sector too tho Soviets’ forces under General Fiimil J Alhes emerge out of tie 

Hokossovski are increasing their nressuro on Jon„? f.” s'’'! 


itoKossovsia are mercasinc their nre 9 mirD nn *1,0 T«n«i: ■ Y 
German defence lines and feerarZakh^rt ^ '’PP°rt“»i‘y- 

DSeper"line°'“l*'’® hurt ‘the /‘‘f "¥, of Japan’s strength, 

SSASpHI! Sri 

„.|;£UsJf:4fd.ar",£S^^ 

for Florence after icing slowed down has again threat to the Assam-Bengal Railway L now 
gained some shglit impetus by the improvcmenls been definitely removed. We never gave any 
m .the Allied position west and cast of Lake credence to the supposed threat of invasion and 
Irasimcno. Hero again tho defenders arc as such that need not be discussed. But the 
making every possible use of the terrain and it fact remains that nllh only limited resources 
is likely that the opposition will stiffen as the the Japanese succeeded in holding up tlie Burma 
Allies enter more and more into the mountain- campaign of 3043-44, and that with charactcr- 
0U9 regions. Italy has been made into a separate iatic stubbornness they arc still liy'ing to hold 
and self-contained theatre of war evidently on to the strips of Indian territory in their 
because of the tremendous difficulties of terrain hands against greatly superior forces. In Cluna 
and the campaign has so far not belied the tJiey arc now ottcnjpting a nullification of tho 
expectations of delay. The progress will have plans of the United Nations by clearing the 
to bo stage by stage for some time as yet since railways of threats from the forces of Free 
the Germans arc not giving battle c-xccpting China and by putting out of action the aerial 
when positional advantages enable them to advanced posts cstablisJicd after so much effort 
overcome the Allied superiority to a certain by the combined U. S. and Chinese air-forecs. 
e:rtcnt. Wc do not by any means believe that Tree 

Taken in general, the Axis in Europe is in China will crack undeV the latest Japanese 
the toils. Pressure on the Eastern Front is in- offensives, but at the same time wc cannot but 
creasing hourly while tlie Allies in tho West believe that everj- Japanese gain in Cliina will 
are battering with increasing force on the coastal substantially retard the conclusion of the strug- 
defence system. When these have been breached glc in Asia, mrntever be the extent of 
and the field of operations attains sufficient depth, Japanese disasters in the Pacific and whatever 

it is only then that the real Second Front will be bo the gains of the All^s m the Islands of the 
established. Before 'that happens the bridge- Pacific and the Indian Ocrans the fma decision 
S will have to bo firmly established and the will have to bc.obtained by ivay of China and 
if nuerboiire restored and augincnlcd in no substantial improvement of the position of 
order thaT a swift uninTcrrupW flow of the United Nations has been achieved there yet, 


SiernndVinforeOTCuts totlie main battle- indeed just now it is on the contraiy- 
t-. Ac vnf tlift Drclimi- 


As ,et the prclimi- -We have been hearing a lot about the 
zone may ““JY least for sometime wliittliog down of Japan’s poiver during the hast 


jiarios “7. " “n bVt'ho harder the fur- two years. But it seems fh.af in spite of all these 

^ rrf hevond the supporting defeite and disasters, Japan can stage powerful 


ther the Allied fnrera pt^beyond OiC^Eiip|orUng — --- diversions on Iho 


guns of the P“Y.kv’’rnd“tUucir6omo'dnyrwm Indo-BuiTneso''fronis7 the nett effect of wliicli 
Front IS on ilsiiay, and tnougn so ^ ^ 

havetopass-^t may CTcn be conch, ston that can he drawn from 

nature, scope and (,;„i jud, events is that Japan is playing for time 

tliero can bo no j very' and tliat she hopes and believes that given soinc 

ll^SSo Hitter’^lUtmadit tecc" at last its more bre,athlng_sp.,ee, wouM be ^able to 


long 601010 Hitler^ WBhrmacht ^ hor^cver chnllcngo the combined might of the A B. c. D. 
supremo tKt. It must not oe lo m,„n. So. iinhlto in the European theatre of 




for the group. So, i 
I Kv nn Wni* 5n Aitin 


“‘TSS'CKC" 



Gc&cralissimo Cbiaog Kai-ebek 


Cbmese troops march against tho Japaoeso 
in Burma 






A TWENTIETH CENTURY RISHI 

By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt,. D.Litt. 


WiTH the death oi Sir PraiviUa Chandra Ray 
a .lofty beacon-light of our nation has been 
quenched, and a character has disappeared from 
our midst which can hardly ever reappear in 
the coming centuries, ’since our social evolution 
has already taken a turn to a new* stage. He 
was himself an. eminent research worker in 
chemistry and the teacher of two generations of 
scientific workers; indeed, in popular parlance 
he bore the title of “ the Father of D Sc’s/’ 
In this respect he ran true to the type of our 
ancient Rishis , — those self-forgetting, life-devot- 
ing, austerely simple, but smiling and childlike, 
gurus, who moulded Indian life and thought 
twenty-five centuries ago. Indian scientists now 
in .the fulness of life cap truly speak of him 
as Bhavabhuti spoke of the father of Indian 
song : 

^ ^ mi'. ' ' 

" He the primeval Great Teacher, who gave oHgin 
to our craft,” 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra, as he was loving- 
ly called in Bengal, was the Kulapati of Indian 
science; his pupils and his pupils’ pupils fill many 
a chair in laboratories all over Ipdia ; and many 
others who had not been privileged to sit at his 
feet, have been inspired by thG-exanipIe:;y)f,hl3 
life. " ‘ 

And a life^ so rich in its variety,* so fruitful 
of achievement, and so unfailingly directed to 
a single goal for 83 years, deserves reverential 
contemplation for our own good. Hard-working, 
abstemiously poor professors of Chemistry tbere 
have been on the Continent, especially in France. 
His visit to one such old savant in a poor 
servant-less tenement in the suburbs of 'Paris, 
during his Continental tour of 1921, Dr. Ray 
described to roe with rapt admiration. But 
what raised P. C. Ray to a different plane from 
them was the practical side of bis life’s work. 
This original investigator of Nature’s secrets, 
this abstract scientist, was at the same time an 
intensely practical patriot. Scorning to*yio 
cheap popularity by flattering the current whims 
of our “ educated public,” he kept crying out 
month after .month, year after year, from' the 
platform and the press “ Young men of India I 
give up indolence, ^ve up your habits of luxury, 
pursue plain living and high thinking, throw 

7 . . . - 


away the hollow bombast and deceptive slogans 
of politics, and turn to the economic regeneration 
of the country. Otherwise, our race would be- 
come -extinct.” His insistence on this primal 
need of the nation made supercilious “ leaders ” 
sneer at him (in private talk) as an old crack- 
brain. But he also won the lasting gratitude 
and devotion of thousands of his thoughtful 
countrymen, as a true light of life. And he set 
practical examples of how to do it. This aim 
he kept before himself and before his countrj’^eu 
to the last day of his life, and always stressed 
to us who had the privilege of his private 
friendship. 

• Judged by’ the use he. made of^his life’s 
opportunities in pursuing liis ideal, and not mere- 
ly by the honour and wealth he earned (though 
these, too, were considerable for a middle-class 
Bengali College teacher)— his career, was in 
every sense fruitful of success. His equipment 
for his chosen work was the highest possible and 
richly •varied. Bom on 2nd August 1861, he went 
through' the undergraduate course in Calcutta, 
won the Gilchrist Scholarship for study in 
Britain (1882), and joined the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity where he obtained the D.Sc. degree in 
1887. His career there is best illustrated by the 
following conversation : 

In 1930 the Dacca University conferred 
honorary ^doctorates on Sir P. C. Ray and Sir 
John Anderson the Governor of Bengal. At the 
tea party following the ceremony, Dr. Ray sit- 
ting at the right hand of the Governor smilingly 
remarked to him, “ Today we have become en- 
rolled in the same University. We are fellow- 
students now.” 

^ Sir John.— •” Was it not earlier 7 Arc you 
not a Faraday Gold Xlcdalist of the Edinburgh 
University and 'were you not elected -Vice- 
President of the University Natural Philosophy 
Society in 18^ ? ” 

Sir P. 0.—.” Yes.” 

Sir John — •“ I also won tliat medal and was 
elected a ^'lcc-P^esident of the Society, eighteen 
years a^er you. In looking up the lists of my 
.predecessors in that ofiice and among the former 
'mt^alists I found your name in 18S6." 

Then their talk drifted on to Ray’s contem- 
poraries at Edinburgh who had since made great 
names in Science and- some, of whom wem 
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:z± 7 ^ ''■^'> '-^d bc» 

sleeves nro examined you will find nroof tlinf 1 ® see again the day when “Five 

I am a clicraisl, nccustomed to liandHna ennvi? u™ (s^adents) would squat 


maharaja bhagvatsinhjee of gondal 

Tlic Faithful Servant of his People 


ByX 


Accohdino to Emerson, “the great man is he assumed the reins of administration, that is 
WHO m the midst of the crowd keeps ^^ith perfect sixty years ago, one passion and 


. i<w<xvvv --—V uiju passjuii aiiu one passion 

sn cotness the mdcpendcnce of solitude/' Chag- alone hod stirred the mind of the great soul— 
vatsmlijce was truly great as throughout the devotion to a- particular cause, the Service of 
whoJo tenor of his life he kept his ‘ perfect Gondal. The planned work was carried through 
sweetness ' ‘and ‘tho independence -of solitude.’ with determination and tapasya wjjich chsrac- 
Bom in tho year 1805, tlio child grew under tensed the ruler bom to serve in the name of 
tlic influence of his religious rnotiicr hfonghiba; governing. , 

but a major^ crisis of his life occurred in the To him more income of the State meant 
demise of his father Sagrnmji in 1869 when more schools; more money meant relief to 
ho was but four. So deep was the impression tlie poor and in lean years generous grante 
of this event that tiiis child of tender years and profuse remissions in land revenues. Sixty" 
began to think of his future responsibilities; and years ago when Bhagavatsinhjee assum^ power 
therefore as his teachers and professors report 'the annual income of the State was 13 lakhs of 
and his ways reveal that, to use the Poet's rupees. He worked up to SO lakhs I Yet not a 
words : ‘pie was added to the land revenue assessment. 

“When I was yet a child, no childish- play to me Prosperous pcasantrj' was his greatest nchievc- 
wWpJeasins:; all my mind was set serious to Jeam and ment " 

know and thence to do what might be public good.” And how— <iuCsfion the curious. “By 

The child developed sobriety of life, industry freeing his people from, the chain of fifty taxes 
and application when he was a student in the that hampered their growth in; 18^. These 
Raikumar College where he had been admitted fifty taxes one and all he abolished me udmg 
at the age of nine years. Self-reliant, shy and the Octroi and fecise duties. Unparalleled m 
lonely at heart he completed his course of studies the history of the world-taxation I We are 
and stood very high securing distinction in the. a taxless people— ^ .unique sector in this mad 
classes world groaning under taxation, this is the pride 

In 1884 at the age of 29 this promising of Oondal. ' 
scholar was handed over the administration ’of The remarkable close of his 
the State which wos then under the minority Afarch lW rc\'cals the greatness of the man who 

Ncv. hj f /S5I! 




T e nirfinnnm in flVC fhC nODlO traUltlOE OJ an Jiryuii Miib- 


OM It is called Maharaja BhaBvatsmhjcc’s Westem c 
Magnum Opus. His academic laurels special- 

n r T Oxford MD™? man whose life and derfs Wire people; fondly 

D.C.L. of the Oxford Uni c y. his ncoole call him Fo/hcr Bhag\mtsmhjoc. His 


„„.ava,v. money, words and emotions. 

He was He was Facta non verba personified; he was a 


j his people call him Ffl/hcr Bhagxmtsinhjoc. 

‘ ifnee “the ^"rhlhharaja Bhagvatsinhjco culture. Ins lofty ideals are known to and appro- 
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dated by some of Europe’s greatest men and 
his administration won for him the respect 
of the Government and the people alike. 

Gondal, a small State in the province of 
Kathiawar, say a little over one thousand square 
miles in area, is proud to posset 370 miles of 
good roads, eleven big ^bridges and more than 
twelve-hundred culverts, railways, electric 
lights, telephone, a bold peasantry prosperous 
and satisfied; schools and other educational 
institutions are the pride of Gondal. He stopped 
cruelty to animals, he stopped cow-killing; tbe 
deeper we think the greater grows the stature 
of his genius. This e:^lains the reasons for his 
people celebrating with ever-increasing lov'e 
and enthusiasm his birthdays. Silver -and Gold- 
en Jubilees, raising statues of bronze and 
marble, placing copper plates and marble slabs 
in villages and tonus, printing commemoration 
stamps and .. performing a thousand beautiful 
things. He got the divine honour of being 
weighed with the people’s gold on the occasion 
of his Golden Jubilee. His Diamond Jubilee 
was to have been celebrated this year. . 


No great man’s work could be truly evalua- 
ted until the unity underlying his work is 
gragied. That unity was to use his own magni- 
ficently resonant phrase — Gondal Above All ! 
For securing that ideal and unity of purpose he 
spumed delights and lived laborious days; to 
him duty was the stem daughter of the voice 
of God, His readiness to help the poor and 
oppressed, his easy accessibility, his sjTnpathetio 
imagination and the whole tenor of his life 
endeared him to his subjects. 

His Highness the Maharaja Bhagvatsinh- 
jee was fndeed many ^eat things in one. His 
masterful personality impressed its stamp on 
every little thing in Gondal. 

His inner faith was steadfast and unshaken. 
With that faith this noble son of Gondal worked 
till the last throb of life in the service of his 
people. He died in harness, according to his 
philosophy of life. Now they rightly say that 
Bapu Bhagvatsinhjee’s name and fame is im- 
mortal. 


HANDS 

By CYRIL MODAK 

HA^^DS that turn a brute to man 
.Grasping in a narrow span 
Pen and sceptre, hammer, sword and sickle, 
Sccret-of all greatness, power that’s fickle; 

Holding Charm’s strate^c plan, 

• Sfirpor, powder puff and fan I 

Deathful hands and hands that save, 

Can’e a palace in a cave, 

S.'inctuarj’ for Love and Hope and Sorrow; 
Gold-stained hands that trade on what they borrow; 
Hands that gilded favours crave 
'\Yith the gestures of the' slave. 

Jewelled hands that flirting trj' 

O’er the piano keys to fly; 

Hands of fashion, roanicurt^ and idle. 

Fondly hope Futality to bridle; 

Pretty liands that playful lie 
On itie breast of Luxurj', 

'^^’■orking hands that never quail 
At the toil the hours entail. 

Hands that keep the wheels of life in motion, 
a prize of pe.arls from threalVmg ocean, 
Hands that say, "Love ne’er vill fail 1 
Beauty will o’er scars prevail 1 " 
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A largo number of persons trained in applied 
psychoiogy will find employment in the near 
tuluro under the scheme ns psychintrie social 
workcre, ns psychologists and ns tcnchcrs for 
mentally deficient children. It is estimated that 
in connection with mental hygiene atone nearly- 
30,000 of sucli workers will bo absorbed in the 
course of next 30 years. The industrial and 
educational conecraa will probably require the 
Ecrviccs of an equal number of trained psyclio- 
logista. 

From the Btatementa made above it may 
bo concluded that reconstructed India will, for 
the full realization of her aims, need the services 
of a largo band of workers trained in different 
branches of applied psychology but facilities 
for training in applied psycHolo^ in India is 
at present negligible. The Applied Action of 
Psj’chology of the University of Calcutta which 
has been up to now more a research body than 
a training centre and the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay, which imparts training 


to a limited n^ber of persons every year are 
only two ^titutions dealing. with applied 
p^chology in India. It has been stressed times 
without number by the prominent scientific men 
of our country that steps should be taken without 
much Joss of time to intensify researches and 
facilitate training of students in the different 
branches of ‘ Science and Technology ’ so that we 
may cope with the demands when the time comes * 
for national reconstruction. This statement is 
equally true of Psychology. We must look ahead 
and make preparation for training of the neces- 
sary psychological personnel of different types. 
It may bo assured that if such opportunity of 
training bo* forthcoming persons interested in 
psychology and in its application will not lag 
behind to avail themselves of the facilities offer- 
ed as the. chances of employment in the-near 
future are very great.- It is ‘for the Universities 
BQorc than any other institution to take up this 
matter and to start training courses in applied 
psychology. 


THE WRITER IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By Prof. RAJENDRA VARMA, 


VI ‘ nascent stoto in the Vedas, developed and ela- 

.j -a- • ™ berated in the Upanishads, practised and 

On the penphen of literal}’ cnticism fere would Kabir, Tukaram and Chaitanya, 


On the peripheri of literal}’ criticism tocrc would j^bir, ’Tukaram' and Chaitanya, 

always remain the “f This kernel of the ancient truth, Uiought our 

‘tradition and the Tvrjtcr. We have seen that was'the only hope of reconstructing the 

T. S. Eliot has tried *<> .'“"f Jssontial spirit of India's heritage, 

correct linking of the wntcr to tradition througi Mysticism, as an attitude towards life, was 
a unified outlook on life as evolved by the the only living ‘tradition’ that 

Church. We have also seen that such an outlook re-vitalizc the drooping spirit of tlie Indian 
is sadly out of place m the present scheme of ,j 

*Sut'\’hE, Sltion i'at «me ' Mia’s cultural inheritauee, it it means the 
bone of the people. But this tradit rt philosophy of life which plays an important 

proves to be n part in moulding notional character, is undoubt- 

Speakmg Senerally, ^'’*;?;n?^hamionv of W *® b® MgJit in the fountajn-sprmgs of 
in recent times reveals a string harmony U,,, Upanishads. The Atman- 

outlook. It appears as it the unchanging constant self of man--is 

tion’ has tafSSfTf Uie related in its depth to the ultimate Eeality. 

Yearnings of the finite for the mfmite ol m 

self for the Great Beyond, ® tes and fleeting. It is tJjirsting to have a vision of 

for the supreme bhss-thcso arc soiM o^^ Central Reality of the Universe and to cx- 

stnick by poets m general, parficulariy oimr mo stammering, ecstatic terms, 

experiments of of ®?crsc-crcation. In lU orthodox working, the mystical mind 

ism, so it o' j aedaimed it ns is absorbed in the intuitive grasp of the meta- 

Indian L found in a physical reality, to the complete c,xclusion of the 
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neurotic, EcU-conscious individual seeking reli- 
giously ncccptcd fcymbols to hide his sex cravings. 

Our middle class poets, with their senO- 
incntulism and tlie desire to imitate ratlia: 
Ilian creaU; genuinely, find an easy access to 
mysticism.- Because they arc afraid of life anu 
ita demands. 

Mysticism ns a tradition in our literature 
therefore is a hiding place that plays the writer 
false. It is a symbol of coinplclc 
life, a stubborn denial of its demands. ulio..t 
who attempt to foist a mystical view of life on 
literature venture to dodge the inescapable in- 
fluence of liistory on the time. 

VIII 

India in this century 

tlie amazing plicnomcnon of change. Byci^ 
teade thrsueeeeds marks a break with 
wMeh has gone. This fj‘S,=''bXen 

the cream of mtciug g 2 Q tij© rude 

the scene of odUon. „ ® ,,ticisnj, expressed 
bright wnth women in the politi- 

itsclf m Khadi, equality , o i,oi,ii,ty and 
eal .field, removal of^^untou^bg 

prohibition eampai^ ■ organised nation- 

short span “'/"."‘‘““ohrsuflered® great clinngcs. 
alism of tlie Indian P S started making the 
The peasants '!“he p^pjo were 

voice of the underd alongside 

coming slowly “iiere existed the indi- 

the foreign equally ruthless nnd 

genous one which ^ 9^ Swaraj which 

meticulous m .“X millions the dawn of 

lit suSitumrlL indigenous systein of ex- 
ploitation of man by man 

With the advent of f' rural 

Indian society, attempt to uproot. 

S?rtes'rd"tuee'^ Se%easantry to real 


serfdom by creating the novel class of rent- 
collectors, called the Zemindars. 

This class of intermediaries between the 
forci^i rulers and tho Indian ])easanto' Jeamt 
the methods of its creators — tlie -methods the 
more insidious since they arose out of a cynical 
(Hsregaixl of the sufferings of compatriots. 

After a few decades the Indian society stood 
uprooted from its natural soil. The values which 

link colour from the rural civilisation receded 

far hack into oblivion, yielding before the new 
behaviour-pattern which was the expression o 
gathering commercialism. 

This new culture which had little of tradi- 
tionnl value in it nnd still less of the .strength o 
the spirit claimed for its ready champion a quee 
creation of imperialism and bourgeois social 
relation— tlie middle classes. Mode to learn the 
Englisli language os n compulsory subjert and 
ns Uic only means of gaining a foothold in societj 
tlie middle classes could bo a b”*";™'™''. n 
the hands of tlic foreign rulers. The o d rural 
civilisation, whatever its fadings, liad its roots 
m the soil of the race. lu corner-stones were a 
certain Immanncss, the stiengtli t» .“P>'“ f ?" 
idea la the face of greed, and n ■'“XXuitSe 
for prestige. Tlie precursors of tlie new culture 
hrouglit witli tlicm n distorted view of I'^jern 
instimtions. Liberalism, winch as a creed in 
iiolitics was in the process of fossilizing in 
England came to bo employed as tlie watchword 
of our political philosophy. The land-lioldcrs, 
wlio were fonnerly bound to their peasants in n 
per°on.al way saw that the grace of eastcnc 
toy in the niwcy of the Britisli masters. Gradual 
tostnllations of small factories in tow-ns, and 
flooding of the Indian market with foreign goods 
left no doubt that our old conceptions nnd pre- 
Lppositions were false and tlio only true inotnc 
force wns the greed of money nnd ungrudgiii„ 
subinission to the ideal of imitation. 

Tlie now bourgeoisie was mdiitcrent to 
. ‘ V J, Tis errntest cultivation or 
questions of “X, J „l,en n mill-owner or the 
patronngt to nrt Nva iviintcr to make a 

Uw landlord “^Xhe fainii) But art innst 
portrait <>' Therefore, the middle classes, 
have R to believe in their role 

^L'fcoSssou'r and creator of art, pitched their 
tent in the domain of art. , , , „ 

Certain obsolete traditions obstructed a full 
exhibition of the possibilities of the “'X 

aassHSSil 
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.which the middle class indulged in and decided 
it was revolutionaiy. 

The individual in this class rebels against 
obsolete values, but he rebels to register his 
sovereignty over society which he somehow thinks 
its uncompromising enemy. And the individual, 
left to himself will always concern himself with 
his “ Personality.” The middle class individual 
must live in the land of romance. His romantic- 
ism is not the full-blooded romanticism of a 
Shelley or a Byron but a water-citm-romance of 
a sentimentalist. 


poet, perplexes the novelist and amazes the 
play.miglit. Instead of looking upon her as a 
comrade of man, sharing his joys and sorrows 
with a stout heart, she becomes the dream-lady 
of their lives. 

One must therefore be on one’s guard against 
the doubtful role of the middle class in the 
cultural life of our county. Its seemingly pro- 
gressive role should not blind one to its vulgarity, 
Its imitations, its crudities and its escapes 

DC 


He has a vision of progress, because he is 
possessed with a cruel hallucination that he is 
the vanguard of society’s progress. He takes 
a stride or two on the path but the compromise 
of which he is the helpless child staggers him 
back to defeat. The middle class individual is 
neither rich nor poor. He has m most cases 
come from the poor class and stands on its 
border-line. He therefore dreads to look .back 
to the " filth ” of his birth-place, he pretends 
to hate it. But he is not rich either The 
bourgeois would not accept him on equal terms. 
He makes pitiful efforts to imitate the bourgeois 
m his social vanity. He, m this way, strikes a 
balanced position between two worlds. 

And when the two worlds come to the inevi- 
table clash the middle class gropes for security. 
Protection to it can be made secure only in the 
battle-tent of the rich; and when the_ battle-tent 
seems to totter before the fu>y of the rabble in 
arms this satellite of the bourgeoisie tries to 
dodge the battle by resorting to camouflage. 

It invents mytlis of racialism, mysticism, 
mdividualism and all those institutions which 
stand as a secure base against the force of 
history. 

This middle class is the usual deceptive 
phenomenon in the social life of India. It has 
been so far the mam class from which our poets, 
playwrights, novelists and critics have been 
drawn. These authors the class has imparted 
its legacy — its cant, its tendency to moralise, 
its sentimentalism and its decay. 

Most of these authors have a typical outlook' 
which centres on the “ Home ” with itsr four 
walls The novelists and playwrights contem- 
plate situations in an Indian home; the problems 
which exist for them are the problems 
bom and bred at home. This characteristic 
"home outlook” of the middle class excludes 
possibilities of a wider view of life, embracing 
the dignity, the pity, the pathos of liuman soul 
marching its way to truth. Woman, the pivot 
of the household world, becomes the presiding 
deity bf the writer’s cult. She dominates the 


There is then the third class, the neglected 
and the despised — ^the Indian masses. Centuries 
of exploitation and ignorance have dug their 
claws on their face. Yet they are the factor 
who matter in the evolution of history. Though 
lacking cultivation of mind and e-xpression they 
do not lack one thing— genuineness and sincer- 
ity. Their crudely composed folk-songs tingle 
with rock-bottom genuineness of feeling. Theirs 
is not the desire to grope for security because 
they stand completely on this side of the world 
They cannot think of reaching far the other 
side because it is so awfully far and alien. So 
when they are aroused they simply are on the 
march. And once in a sofial mood they foster 
and develop qualities of comradeship, common- 
ness and heroism. They give new tone to social 
consciousness, they evolve new’ emotional make^ 
ups With them arises in the offing a new set of, 
values. 

Indian masses have been aroused-^nd are 
on their feet. Life with its gruesome variations 
of persecutions, injustices, struggles and sub- 
missions, brutalities and pathos unrolls its pages. 
Those who have eyes read and ’ understand. 
Those who do not, beat a retreat into a cosy 
comer to concentrate on iorm and indulge their 
personal whimsies. The masses symbolise the 
soul of man in this century struggling to free 
itself from shackles. This struggle is the 
grandem of human spirit at grips with a de- 
humanizing and .brutal sj'stem. Reduced to 
wntui& it breathes' revolt^evolt against can- 
ons of an art fostered by the class in power, 
revolt against the lies of a dying world. 

, writer today must eet his face towards 

the Indian masses.^ He must know that in e^-eiy 
a? fs iu a subterranean communion 

with the people for whom he writes. It is a 
CMtre from which be addresses his pararalar 
to of people, and it is this cenire rtirh chansrs 
Mh times. We ran- material of his art tie TO'e.- 
th:. ^ 

leith life, Shalcespeare inetr his centre, so did 
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. THE i^lODEilK JlEViKU' FOJt JH/A', 1914 

imil'TmnCon'''’ nml U.e wiely tl,e ide.l’.vl.icl, mu,t be 

'in : • • I, 1 »i ‘ •• HMclied, An individual without n con?cjou<-nes5 

•,f tl i il -Ai Sm " 'f of 11.C aim of the historical evolution of Focictv 

hi tf,k f!r . it «*} hecomcs indeed a self-centred wreck. Our writer, 

LnifM u- il / lvi because he is aware of this aim, alone' can judge, 

n )I j ‘ and tohd. l-roiu crjliidse and interpret the don- of life If the 

here he falmll view tljc rniuparis of old civil^a- dotninant aspect of the life of lii« time siiows 
non Konijr up m tnjoke the incongruous Mgns of an aberration from this ideal lie flushes 

jntcrruptmns of nonnal life by tlie monster of out. if it tries to walk the ether above the din 
war, and the toilers and the despised ptilhng •io\\ii of battle he mocks at the iliglit Bui in nu ease 
in a supicnie effort the prisun-hou'e of Ihcir would he weave a jomantic web out of the sufTcr- 
smil. And in tins view of life he shall find ing of his people. He has none of (he middle 
.Situations ripe for his pen, theme- tmgluig with class scntiiiicntaHty, none of the bourgeoisie's 
heart-throb to stir his imagination, iiis sym- nice rose-bud, lotus-Icaf sensibility. In tiic 
pathie.s' would widen and lii- spiiit would civilisation where the market determines values 
hannonire witli the world-spirit. and wickedness gives its doinin.ating hue to life 

And it would bo m keeping with the best our writer is in the other cam[> uiiich s<’eks to 
euittirnl inheritance of India if our writer can wkI this sordid state of affairs, 
create kinship with tlie \\orId, because the And it would not be expecting too imicli of 
Indian humanity forms an cssentiul part of the our writer if ho could possess an insight into the 
'world Jiumnnity which is astir m this World sociarproecsS. In tlic days when historj' has 
Wni. -At' sueJj a time when tiic old ichcs are a-ca$od to be a clironicic of events, battles and 
being cleared up and the organised creativity kings and passed into the domain of seienotvaiid 
of peoples is finding tv free expression m the the forces that have been to]»sy-t((ivymg the 
Soviet Union the writer finds bpiriiual comfort plans of peace arrange themselves into two 
in n comradely people whoso icicui is the same opposite camps (he writer must choose hiV place, 
ns ids own. But no amount of spiritual cnergj* Whctlicr he is-for reaction or piogrcss let him 
or intcllcetiml nutrition can make our writer know that he cannot play with liMoiy. lie can- 
worth his salt linlcs 5 he abamlons his exclusive not adopt the quaint attitude of benevolent 
obfco-^ions witii a narrow and private lUe and neutrality because the forces are too strong for 
merges Iiiinsclf into the life of the people Hi- a. .. in,, . 

conversion cun iicVcr be real uucil he ceases to 
treat literatiivo ns a-dccomtioii. 

Tins procc'^•^ of mental traiisfoimotion is 
attended with pain and our writer w’ould o.vpen* 
cncc it all the more. ^ In fiia case the giving up 
of old cherished ideals and conceptions wou (1 

be an agonizing experience, ^ T^irv (he new note his old wwld wit), it- myths its 

h(is so far treated litcratuie ns ^ beau i O escapes, its decadence and its imlivi- 

Tower to which ho could retire "b dunlistic aimlessness must die. because lliii old 

threatened to be ugly and bewildering ^ jg powerless (o give spiritual sustenance 


(he fence. )V. II. Auden writes ; 

Jn Ihe l)0«ses 

Tho little niJUos arc clo-od, 

Arxl a clocl* stnKcs. . 

Ami .ill Mviy fonmnl on the tlmgcmui flooa 
Of lii-toQ', that never slpcpi or dies, 

Ami. ficM one moment, l«im« •tlic hsmh 


has to treat literature as a Watch -Tower. 

task is tliat of a critic and pamter “1^ , jj (jgjjgerous flood of historj-.’ 

He is tJic individual conscious of his relation "" 
to society. Unlike the escapists he sets before ^ 


to his artistic instincts. It must be borne away 

'.orj'.’ 
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SIKHISM AND BENGAL A AISHNAVISM 


Bv ANIL CHANDRA BANEILIEE, m.\., 
Lecturer in History, Calcutta Univcrsitti 


Guuu Nanak was a contomporaiy of Cliaitanya, 
the great founder of Bengal Vai-linavism, anti 
there is some evidence to show tlmt they met 
at Puri.* Both o‘f them played a dcclMvc part in 
.•shaping the religious RcToniiation whieli swept 
over medieval India. Both of them formulated 
tlieir teachings against the background of Islamic 
influence on Hindu religion and culture- There 
arc superficial resemblnnces between the tloc- 
trines taught by them. ^For instance, Krishnadas 
Kaviraj, whose great work® an authoritative 
biography of Chaitanya as well as a standard 
exposition of Bengal Vaishnavism, ob*cr\’cs.:^ “If 
a creature adores Ivrishna and serves hl^ Ouru. 
lie is released from the meshes of illmion and 
attains to Krishna’s feet ” ti.c . salvation) 
Again : " Leaving these (t.fi., temptations) and 
the religious systems based on caste, (the true 
Vaishnava) helplessly takes refuge with 
Krisiina.”* Adoration of God and devotion to 
Guru are the leading features of Sikhi'iu a- 
well But there are differences — and vital differ, 
cnees — between Siklnsm and Bengal Vai'hna\- 
ism which the historian of medieval Imba cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Even a casual observer must be stiuck \Mtli 
the close affinity existing between nncicni 
Hinduism and Bengal Vaishnavi'int the hicaoh 
between ancient Hinduism and Sikhi'iii wu' 
certainly wider While Guru Nanak's 'canty 
references to the Hindu scriptures seem to show 
that he was “ only superficially acquainted wuth 
the Vcdic and Puranic literature.”' the literatuie 
of Bengal Vaishnavi«m“s thotoughly peuiuMted 
with the Vedic and Puranic spirit and imagery 
The Srimad Bhagvat is the universally accepted 
primary scripture of Bengal Vaishnavism, Sikh- 
ism is not at all dependent on any ancient Hindu 
text. Although Bengal Vaishnavism iniparied^t 
least as great an impetus to the development of 
Vernacular literature in Bengal a's Sikhism did 
in the Punjab, yet many standard works oji 
Bengal Vaishnavism, including a dramatic, bio- 

* 1. Proceedtnos of ihc Indian ifwlory C'on{fre9s, 

Calcutta session, 1939, pp. 7C2-763 

2. Dr. Tarachand thinks that both. Nanak and 
Chaitanya were deeply indebted to Islam. See 
In/luence of Islam on Indian Culture, pp 176-177, 
21S-2I9. The present writer belie>es that his new 
requires modification. 

3. Chailanya-Chanlam'rtla,^ 

4 Sir J. N. Sarkar, Chaitanya, pp. 278, 281. 

5. Tarseband, Influence of Islam on Indtan 
CMllure, pp. 176-177. 


graph}' of Cliaitaliya,'' were written in :5iui=knt 
The Chaitanija-Chnntamnlra of Kri-luiacla-- 
Kaviraj is wiittcn in Bengali, but it is inter- 
spersed with S.'insknt slokas quoted from the 
Srimad Bhagvat, Gita, and otiicr woike The 
most authentic pliilosoplucal exposition of Basn- 
sastra is to be found in the diflicult Sanskrit 
works wnttcii by the three revered Go-vainit — 
Rup, Sanatan" and Jiv. Indeed, the Vaiglmavas 
of Bengal did not try to dislodge Sanskrit from 
the position of the sacred langii.age of the llindus. 
although they composed poetical works and 
lyrics — all of them religious lu character — ^in tiie 
Bengali language. 

The antecedents of the foundei and cx- 
pountlois of Bengal Vaishnavi'>m explain- tlii" 
curious devotion of an essentially popular 
religion to the language and philosophy of ' 
ancient Hinduism. Unlike Guru Nahiak, who 
cannot bo described as a Icarnetl man in the 
ordinal^' sense of tliat wind, Chailanya was a 
jimfound scholar. His pioficicncy in -Grammar 
and Logic excited tlie wonder of Navadw ip,'one of 
the greatest centres of Sanskrit learning m those 
days. He set up as a tcaclierin jns^ early youth. 
Unlike Guru Nanak, who came from the lower 
stratum of Hindu society, Chaitanya was n 
Brahmin. The environments in which they 
livctl were radically different. Nhnak passed 
Ills impressionable years in niral ‘areas subject 
to predominantly Islamic influence, but 
Chaitanya grew- up m a centre of orthodox learn- 
ing Naturally their outlook on life and religion 
was different.* Chaitanya quoted Sanskrit slokaK 
when he was m ecstasy; ho loved to rcrido at 
Pun. a sacred place of pilgrimage for the ortho- 
dox Hindus. His religion was rooted deeply in 
the past. His follow-ers did nothing to* introduce 
a new departure. IHen like Rup, Sanatan and 
Krishnadas Kaviraj were deeply versed in 
ancient learning; the successors of Guru Nanak 
were not at all intlincd to master or make use 
of the Hindu scriptures. 

The entire dependence of Sikhism on the 
vernacular, to the total exclusion of Sanskrit 
had two important consequences. Centuriw-of 
tradition had familiarised the Hindus witli 
Vedic and Puranic stories and idea? and'a r«li 
gio n which was based on the total denial of the 

6 C^sfliCanya-Chandrodajfa. ' ^ 

Tarachand tlnfluenre nt r»t . « 

CttltuK!, p. 219) erroneously saw on^Indxan 

(an were Muslims. ■' -““P *ad Sana- 
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Item b thol!SLu1ta„"so SaSf'"'-*” --‘“-V” J‘ recognised that SikhL.:n 



T, r'" ‘Wly to bD fforsliip- *‘>‘t>a. and its centre was a place outside Bengal 

li ' n on (lie idea (derived from Brindaban. This difference between the two 

the bnmad Bhagaval") tliat Krislma was God rafonned /aitbs may Jiave been partly due to 
(not n mere incarnation of God) was not in I'nguistic grounds. The philosophy of Bengal 
Itself enough to create a gulf between orthodoxy Vaisimavism was expounded by Itup, Sanatan 
and Ilofortnation. In explaining and justifying dnd Jiy Goswami in Sanskrit, a inngu.age under- 
tbeir religious position the Vaishnavns took f.tddtt. “'I India. There was, tijus, no 
■^heitcr behind some of the mslra.^ which (he barrier to the spread of Vaishnavism. 


orthodox Hindus revered (for example, Gifa, Sikhism, on the other hand, was expounded 
i utilised (he languafre' hy the Gurus in a language which was 


Srirnad Shagavat, etc. ) and L o— r- - - - . 

whieh the latter regarded ns sacred. One of the not understood bej'ond the frontiers of the 
inevitable effects of this dilTcrencc between Punjab. Of the tea Gurus, only Nnnak, Tegh 
Sikhism and Bengal Vaisimavism was (hat while ®^J'3dur and Govind Singh travelled extensively 

f 1 .* . ■ tixn Pt^nioK T* 


(he former made slow progress among a com- Punjab. It ts difficult to ascertain 

nnm+ivolv o»xrl ci..vy.:AlK. IlOW many converts thev mndc brvnnd till* linmp. 


population, the latter appealed to high and low Sikhism. Their niunber could not have 

alike, to the learned as well as the illiterate. ^descendants, must 

The converts to Sikhism belonged mainly to the difficult to maintain a living con- 

agricultural class, deprived of the blessings of Hx*- . nbout a centurj' 

learning by the social and religious conventions * .f** Siklnsm had no scnpti^e, *no 

of those days, quite unfamiliar with (he sasfros 
and infinitely less open to their influence.® They '* * 

easily appreciated a religion which improved 
their social position- and promised salvation 


find the solution of his spiritual doubts and the 
satisfaction of his spiritual cravings. Tlie compi- 
lation of the Granth Sahib did not solve this 
vital problem. How could a non-Punjabi Sikh 
Jiving at Dhubri or at Dacca or at Nander 
understand the holy, book? A Sikli merchant 
might be his neighbour, but nil Sikhs t\ere not 
competent to c-xplain the scripture. No such 
difficulty was experienced by a Tamil or 
Assamese -or Rajput Vnishnava '\ho wa? 


through simple devotion and scn’ice But the 
higher classes, more educated, more famMin** 
with Vedic and Puranic ideas, were conscious 
that Sikhism represented a definite breach with 
(he past. Naturally they vrerc not ns anxious 

ns the agricultural classes to get rid of traditmne rtssarause vr i\igi»ui- YuisniKn-a »mio na- 
and com-cntiocs. Vmshnmsm certain^' pre enU of Sanskrit, tor Sanskrik 

cd this dilemma to the hich castes and cd c. knowing pandits were then ayaiiable in ercry 

Hindus of Bengal, but in far less acute a degree “jijjge. 

"WTiilo the Brahrains of the Punjab couln not It must be recognised that the verj' confinc- 
rmbrare Sikhism without cutting thcmsel\'cs within the hmits of the Punjab gave 

adrift from the ccntur^’■-old moorings of their ^ compactness and solidarity which 

society, the Brahmins of Bengal could with lc=s Vaisimavism could never attain due 

difficulty transfer their allegiance to a reformed probably to its wide distribution in different 
faith ostensibly based on ancient and venerated Jro^inces. Living within the boundaries of one 
scriptures. - , x eingle province, speaking the same language, 

Another effect of the exclusive employment ^-ith the same 


of the vernacular as the sole medium of relipom eonditions, the Sikhs lived as ^low mem-- 

worship was that Sikhism could not spread be- ^ common society, united by religious 


•vrnrehiD was tnat oiKuism ijcrs qi a coiumvu 

vmd the urea in which that language w.as ,.hich became stronger and 

+iacarr. wpro isolntM Sikh ^.jth tho lapse of time. There was no 


vonu the area in , ciirii 

;™Sfrnpla«??aTa4"^^ S^ShicnK'pomicnCorono^ 

Patna DhS m'^lTthiaWnavism; the bond of a common 


o I 3 28. Cf. Chaimva-Chciritamrita, Adi Uta, — ; — ' ~ 

htn* TI* . , T X ♦!,« Rikh 10. The establishment of these isolated centres 

^ 9 ^Only 0 P.c. of the I^hatris belong to the ^ be.aUributed icntatively to 

licion. bee I. Banerjee, Evolution oj l/»c A ^ merchants tra<W in diSerent parts of India, 
ol. I, pp. 20-21. 
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aith was there but it was not strong enou^ to 
xansccnd all barriers. 

Two important factors strengthened this 
initial solidarity of Sikhism, In the first place, 
Guru Nanak took a revolutionarj' measure ^\heIl 
he selected Angad as his successor. The idea 
ol Guruship was lainiliar in ancient and medie- 
val India, but no other relormcd laith 
transformed it into a living institution. Kabir’s 
death was followed by the disintegration ol Ins 
''panf/i and the growth of twelve diherent schools, 
each uith its own spiritual teacher. Chaitanya 
did not nominate any successor to guide his sect 
alter ins deatli. The result was that Vaishnav- 
isin could not organise itself under the shelter 
and inspiration ol any central authority. His 
companions filled up the gap for some time, but 
their death was lollowed by the inevitable 
relaxation oi rules and disintegration of organi- 
sation. Sikhism escaped a similar late because its 
founder was v. ise enough to nominate a successor. 
The Gurus constituted the much-needed central 
authority which provided cohesion and ensured 
unity. \\^hen Guru Govind transferred the 
leadership to the IGialsa, disintegration was 
averted by the long course of training and disci- 
pline throug^i Avhich the Sikhs had passed during 
the last tno centuries. 

Guru Arjan’s gifts as an organiser are well- 
known. The compilation of the Granth Sahib 
was pcrliaps his greatest contribution to the 
solidarity of Sikhism The wesand system, a 
unifying factor in his days, became a disintegra- 
ting factor under his successor, and in the 
interest of unity it had to be abolished. But 
the Granth Sahib became, and remains to this 
day, the symbol and embodiment of Sikh unity. 
Guru Govind clearly recognised its historical 
position when he vested it with the joint leader- 
ship of the Sikh. Tlie Granth Sahib became the 
Quran of Sikhism, but, fortunately for the Sikhs, 
conflicting commentaries did not obscure its 
meaning, as they did in the case of the holy book 
of Islam. Bengal Vaishnavism did not provide 
Its votaries with an authoritative scripture hke 
the Granth Sahib. The Smnad Bhagvat, differ- 
ently interpreted by conflicting cdminentaries, 
written against a background nhich had long 
ago lost touch with historical reality, speaking 
through a language which was a mystery to 
millions of Vaishnavas, inspired by a difficult 
philosophical idealism beyond their understand- 
ing — such a book could not fill up in the 
Yaishnava society the. place accorded to the 
Granth Sahib by the &kh3. 

One far-reaching result of the growing 
solidarity of the Sikhs was the gradual elimma- 


tiou of the caste system. There is enough 
evidence to show that Guru Nanak did not 
abolish the caste system.^^ Sikh .tradition shows 
that it survived in some form or other till the 
inauguration of tlie Klialsa by Guru Govind.*- 
Sikhism provided a natural solution of the social 
and religious problems created by the caste 
g’stem : the gradual rela.\ation ol its rigidity 
culminated in its total abolition. In the days of 
the early Gurus the Sikhs hesitated to uproot the 
system uhich had so long been recognised by 
the Hindus as the only possible standard of 
social life. Gradually they perceived their 
alienation from the Hindu society. Different 
castes began to take food on a footmg of equal- 
ity from the Guru's Kitchen and even to 
mteimavry. Islam provided the example of a 
caste-less society. By the time of Guru Govind 
the process of evolution was complete, and 
Sikhism got rid of caste. 

Bengal Vaishnavism began with a pro- 
gramme similar to that of Guru Nanak, but the 
culmination was different. Bipin Chandra Pal 
says : 


“The Movement of Sbree Chaitanya helped . . . 
very largely to emancipate the so-called lo\yer clases 
or castes of Bengalee Hindus from the many social 
disabilities under which they had been Uvinj; in the 
old firahmiDJcal society. Sbree. Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu tried to abolish the current caste esclusiveaess 
of Brahmiiucal Hinduism. He accepted many a quali- 
fied DOD-Brahmin, e\en of the so-called untouchable 
caste, . . . into the ministry of his new coagregatioa. 
These people became the puna or spintJal leaders or 
preceptors of the new community, taking equal place 
with the hereditary Brahmins, who joined the new 
MovemeQt”“. 

With a view ‘ to create a new and reformed 
community, freed from the trammels of the old 
and medieval Hindu society, particularly the 
bondage of Brahmmical laws and customs,' 
Chaitanya and his associates simplified the 
ancient lav's and customs regarding important 
ceremonies hke marriage, sradk, etc. The wor- 
Ehip of numerous gods and goddesses was 
abjur^, although the importance of toleration 
was clearly recognised. Unfortunately, however 
this promising movement was confronted with 
Mbreaiable orthodox}- ivithin its omi fold 
B. C. Pal says that 
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IIPW cultiiu'. All tliiit lliCj- «li<l WJP, thi'rrfore, onb' 
lo lulopl ftic }‘ 0 -calk-<l ppintinl l.iwj of it, naniply, to 
luvTpl their iiiilntjon iil the Innib of the Vablmavs 
yimi", iHiil j'lirMie tlie frpintmxl nnd KMbjectivc 

of Hiu new euUnre. wiule continuing to oUwne 
th.' central Uw< of Hindu focirly in regard to eocial 


to be iinderstoml in the wnse that person-* of < 
liiiRd<< nnd (ii'pO'ition‘> attach to them - 


eiTpt their initntjon ni the Innib of the Vablmavs liiay 1)0 fcafcly that Guru Arjans 

imi*. iind piirMie the spinbial t»nd Kubjectivc di^- ^election of Jaidcv as one of tlic lihagats of the 

hraM v,„» due to ti.c 'rs 
whicli fopirdcd tlic Gita-Oomnda not so jnuch 
ns a poetical composition of great beauty as an 
authoritative religious text, illustiating the ri- 
finod subtleties of Vaislmava theologj- anti 
Ilasta-Sastra.’'‘^ 


gimi", and jnir-iie tlie spiritual nnd Mibjectivc disa 
phnes of the new euUnre. while continuing to oUwni 
the general law-* of Hindu fociely iu regard to eoeiai 
mid -.iccrdotal alTiur?. 'Die new community of \aish- 
iiavu)* m Htngal was thu- dixultd nimn-l from the \ei>’ 
tieginmng into twu K-ction-x, one con.-i«fmg of tlio«e 
wlm were obethenl lo the liws of ('haitanya, and the 
other. Ihougl. .mfialtd m the worship of ^ 
Ivri'hni, (ontiiuiing m tlicir loyally to the old 

ihev migiil originally belong, were gradually condemn^ 
A ,, xen- low- social posit on on iicemint of their 
imilen'ii.^ wiO^.T-m-nlarly in the matter of m«r- 
rnge''^ 

Till, triumph of H.ndu orthodoxy virtually 
killed tlic Fpirit of the foeial iilo-si(te of BciiRnl 

''■"‘cio-ely ^unccted with the -'g' 

; till- traditioniil ehissification of worthipi. 
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with Bengal jp^cnling anv 

Tiie only sikln^m anil Bengal 

- intimate inclusion of two hymns'- 

Vaishnavism "JL cclobratcd author of 
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dUt' an.' waev. ■"¥*', „ris«t^ I 
itr rcligioU'' ifflf' who Btalcs that th 
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Tlie fame ot tills great poem li»» “'-cr hre 
eonlinctl uitlim Hie limita of Bengd. II 
more tliiili forty comracntaloia .J™!" „ 
aincea and more than a dozen imitations, i 
cited extoii'ix ely in the anthologies • . • 

Tlie IcscntU incorporated lu the 
mala, tome of wliich arc echoed hj- Jfacauliffc. 
^hoiv in what liglit Jaidcv was glorified in tin 
eyes of tlic later ViiUhnavas. riiis glorlfieaiioii 
is dimly rencctcd in tlic homage paid to him I13 

^""it^is” etinous, lion'cver, to "“'v flf ‘j;]; 
two hymns included in tile ^ifith halt 

Jimlung Vaishnavie about them.. The firs ki'tm. 
1.. dcvoletl to tJie praise of God m general teiuir 
Tlic name ■ Krishna’ is not used; there is no 
altasiSn to Radha. The secoml >y‘" h ‘ j; 
Maeauliffe,--“ is given to ‘''“f'™*'’ *.'''..‘1 hate 

bLS’hlendcdwhhGodVA^^^^^^^^ 

It i-w omto nbim to the V ' 
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MnenulifTe says : 
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excluded from the collection “ because the lady 
lived and died an idolater.”-^ There is no reason 
to believe that Jaidev had ever ‘ arrived at a 
system of monotheism.’. An ornament of the 
orthodox Sena Court, he must have * lived and 
died an idolater.’ It is, therefore, difficult to 
account for the preference shown to him by 
Guru Arjan, who was not satisfied with the 
melodious hymns of so well-knuun and rom.an- 
tic a Bhagat as the Rajput princess \Vc may 
surmise that the distance of time which separated 
the Guru from Jaidev — about four centuries — 
and tlie growth of multi-coloured legends about 
the poet, had obscured his religious views, and 
the Guru was led to discover in him a fellow 
monotheist. 

In conclusion, it may he obser\’cd that there 
is a vital 'difference between the monotheism of 
the Sikhs and the monotheism of the Vaishnavas 
According to Sikhism, God has no form. In this 


2t. Vol. VI, p, 1. . 


respect the Sikh creed is identical with Islam 
and Christianity. But the Krishna (or the 
ultimate Reality) of the Vaishnavas is not 
niraliara (without a form) ; Chaitanya described 
Him as chidakdra (possessing a spiritual body). 
Biphi Chandra Pal explains the Vaishnava 
standpoint in the following words : 

“ In every . . . sjstem, whether Hindu Vaishnavic 
or Shnua or Christian or Islam or Judaic, which 
accepts the worship of the Lord as an eternal duty 
we mu't concede to the Lord some notes or marks of 
differentiation from His worshipper. Bengal Vaishnav- 
i^tn declares that these notes or marks, or, m a word, 
this ‘form’ of the Lord, is not material but rpintuaL 
Tlic Lord, therefore, is not without form but has a 
t-pintual form of His own. The Lord is not without 
body but has a spiritual body.”® 

Very few worshippers could conceive of this 
spiritual body. The natural result was tho 
practical recognition o^f. image worship by the 
vast majority of the Vaishnavas 

• 23 IScTt'gal Vaishnausm, p. 26. 


BALANCED REGIONAL 

By V. R. K. 

Much emphasis ,js generally laid on a 
comprehensive policy of industrial development 
for India as a whole, but, Regional planning 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
Regional problems thrust upon the attention of 
the nation especially when there is the pressure 
of economic distress and unbalance in various 
parts of the country’. ^Vhether India is consi- 
dered to be one of the industrially advanced 
nations as per the estimate of the League of 
Nations, or whether she is industrially backward 
according to the notions of some nationalists, 
there is no dispute that there is ill-balanced 
industrial progress among the different provinces 
We find that in some provinces and states, 
industries are developed and localised, while 
certain other parts of the country are left in a 
backward condition with little or no industrial 
progress. If the former regions enjoy the ad- 
vantages of specialisation, with no drawbacks, 
the problem simply resolves itself to the deve- 
lopment of the latter. But this is not the case. 
Side by side with the advantages of specialisa- 
tion, there are obvious disadvantages. _ Hence 
the problem is not ^merely one of developing 
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DEVELOPMENT IN INDU 
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backward areas, but also of decentralising a 
part of industiy where it is unduly concentrated. 
Of course, the problem of decentralisation doss 
not assume so much importance in India as in 
countries like Great Britain, where, in the words 
of the Economic Adviser to the Federation of 
British Industnes, “ the primary reconstruction 
problem will not be so much one of choosing the 
regions in which new industries are to be 
established, as of selecting those in which over- 
expanded industries are to be contracted.”^ 
Turning to the actual problem in India, the 
evil effects of localisation should be mmimiaed 
on the one hand, and the development of back- 
ward areas should be undertaken on the other. 
We find certain industries are localised in certain 
parts of the country, for reasons, economic, 
natural or geographical, ihougli the degree of 
localisation has not reached such heights as in 
the West. That the cotton industry is localised 
at Bombay, Jute and Paper in Bengal Sugar 
m U, P., Iron and Steel and Coal in Bihar is 
revealed by the following table, where the figures 

I. The ^coTionjwi, Feb. 27,- IM3. 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

— but the craze for choicest 

Cosmetics remain. 

• Beauty aids arc no longer Invury but are 

e^Dttal. So it 's not proper to cuive 
tbe craze for choicest Co'inefics which is 
essintial id maintuining the morale of the 
teemiDs millions in these days of war 
= ■ and work. 

fR Showing demand for C:ilchoniico’>. 

^ 'Maigo Soap, Necni Tooth Paste, \larc< fiice' 

^7^ Castorol, Ronnka, Toilet Powder, Bhanao'. 

Labony Snow proves not only their dw- 
tiuctive standard but corrohoiatc' Cslclu- 
niico’s products are the choice of 
' c’^cry body. 


to be found m India” (p. xx). The answer slowly 
came in a hazily Pan-Islaniic form, first in Dr. Latifa 
Cultunt Future of India; later in ilfushm Problem tn 
India and the Pakistan idea of several types. 

How near the Congress came to the idea of ac- 
cepting the Pakistan ides will be clear . from the 
following quotation from Yar Jung's prefatory note. 
Dr. Latif "met Mr. Gandhi and the leading niembci^ 
of the Congress Working' Committee in Bombay w 
the first week of August l&i2. The resolution of the 
Congress passed in Bombay on 8th August, 1VH2 
and the correspondence dated the 6th August between 
Dr. Latif and the Congress President Maulana Azad 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru marked a historical stage 
in the Congress reaction to the substance of Pakistan 
proposal. The Congress at this stage agreed (o : 

1. The largest measure of autonomy to federating 
units. 

2. Residuary powera to units. 

3. The right of secession to units. 

All these argued sovereign status to units includ- 
ing Pakistan states. It was intended by the Congfc® 
leaders to open negotiations on this basis, but th®'? 
arrest oi) the 9th August 1912 came in the way. Had 
negotiations opened. Dr. Latif expected that the <^ly 
outstanding item in his plan of compromise, viz, **? 
provision of’a centre agreeable to the Muslims, would 
be settled to the satisfaction of the Muslun League- 

The Congress, be it noted had now gone a long 
way to placate the Muslim League; and every one 
expected that Mr. Jinnah would, at least at this stage, 
take a long view of things and see m what manner 
the several points conceded Ity the Congress consti- 
tuted an agreeable substitute for his 'Pakistan m 
isolation.’ On the other hand, he tried to bebttle Dr* 
Latif’s services and to disregard the Congress sd- 
vanccs." 


Whatever the differences between the Muslim 
League and Dr. Latif "the basic principles are the 
same’, to quote the epimon of Nawab Muhammad 
Ismail Khan, a prominent light of "the League. 

Even now Dr. Latif is not hopeless of persuading 
the Congress to agree to a centre agreeable to the 
■Muslim League Says he "The Congress has not so 
far defined the cenfre. Let that be -jlone by the 
League. Indeed,, it js for the League to say what 
would satisfy"' it and on the ba^is of which a settle- 
ment might be reached.” 

'* Itho knows, that the Congress, when out. of jail, 
will not agree to a centre agree.able to the P'akistanis 
ID their mad anxiety to present a united front before 
the United Nations ? Herein lies the real danger to 
the Hindu India. . 

The book, considering its nice get-up and printing, 
IS rather cheap ;it' Rs. 3-12 in these days of Tiigh 
price t'and we'*^must congratulate the publishers 
. J. M. Dim 

FAMINE OVER BENGAL: Bv T. G. Narayan, 
Published by the Book Co., Lid., College Sq., Cn/cutta. 
Price Rs. S-4. 

Df all the books so far published on the Bensal 
rbmine, the* present one is decidedly the best. hir. 
Narayan has been in Bengal almost continuously since 
1910, and dunng the famine he made a 1500 mile tour of 
the worst affected districts. His study, although at points 
passionate and emotional, is on the whole based on 
facts and gives a correct picture of that preicntable 
calamity, llie book is divided into two parts — the 
firet half gives a hHory of the famine and in the 
second one he narrates his expenence. He has un- 
spaimgly cnlicised both the Huq and Nazimuddin ' 
Ministries basing his criticism on the utterances of the 
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■ '» province till the ne^t han-cst thSld 
fem-r.n?‘ C0BclU(lc5W “No ii- 

telli^cnt Mmisti^' dipiild Jj.ivc accepted olTtco after 
thp razliil Hut Mjnistiy iv-ic (hroirn out. and pro-, 
Mded scappgons for the burc.incracy in New Delhi' 
•and London and an argument against the filne^ ofi 
Indians to govern themselves." To arrive .n| the 
fOnclusipn. he has provided snmcicnl facts which 
inntG the attention of eerions students 
A verj- reas^ring feature of the book is tint the, 
anffipr has taken a straightforward new of thincsl 
In the chapter Notes of IVaming” he has made noj 
•mention of the Sfatcsnwn and has thus mamtained' 
hjni«rcJ/ above the popular ideas about this paper'si 
contribution. An intensive campaign Ins led to a he-: 
lief that the Sfalcsnittn had done immense «en'ice loj 
Bengal during the famine. A careful perue.’il of the! 
pamphlet jlfnlorfmiHfetroM'nn in Daipniy which is j 
collection of the cditornl« and famine pictures pub- 
H«hed bv this paper, would convince anvboilv that 
if there Ins been any political utilisation on the fnmmc | 
it was done by the 5/ntcwon on bclnlf of the Furo-I 
penn party with the object of st-ihitning tUei 
present Miai«tn' which owc« Us erkfcncc to Ivuro* 
pcan votes. The balance of power politics made ii 
inipersfito that the Tfuq ^^ini«frv independent of\ 
Biiropenn voles, mu«t vacate in favour of n re- 
nctiomry «et dependent on Europeans Crifinsinl 
against the Htiq Sfinfstry was rnentmeni Jmf thif; 
otninvt the succeeding one. even after a sctics ofj 
failures in their primarv' duties^ -irw dubbed 'Iow| 
level poliiics’. bv this verv paprri Mr bam-in ha< 
ignored .^le/ctwun’s role, but would have done bctteT| 
if f'« fimf crificisrd it in tnie per<pffihT, _ i 
Wo have no hesitation in rceommcrrting this liHie 
book to nil who desire to pet n balineed, aentnte an- 
eompset hisfon* of the Bengal famine.^ 

nr.niND the mud walls 
T he VnUt/ PublAtirrs, Lnhorc. f'd+iii 

Price Its. S. ■ ' , I I 

rreda Bedi is nn English lad.v who now bebmgs fe 
India bv marriage. In this collection of twmia 
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Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra Kumar MalHcfe’s B 

f* a.lr . Kemovcs high blood pretsure and 2 
OfillgliOfllt • its . all complicaiioni. Soothes a 
braiu and nerves, Kcgulatea pressures. 

Price Es. 4/-. 

. Cures Colic, Acidity, Wioda and 
* •*^****«' Liver cornplainta like a charm. 

Price Ee. 1/-. 

All kinds of Ayurvedic medicines and iudigenoua 
herbs can be had at a reai‘onable price. 

Pledge Rs. 10,000 offered if any of our 
producls proved inefficacious. 

ICAVIRAJ BIRJENDRA MALLICK, DSc., 

Chemisl-in-charge, Ayurved Baiinanib Hail, 
KALNA, BENGAL. 

pioitctcd me into her many-layered past, and recreated 
me a dozen times in the guise of her many cultures.” 

The authoress has recorded her reactions to un- ' 
familiar cniironmonts voth utmost sincerity and witn- 
out lcscnc.~ Her appreciation of the vanegated texture 
of urban .snd rural life in India is spontaneous, warm 
and colouiful. The folk tales and the folk songs of the 
Puniab and Kashmir valleys interest her .as much as the 
hisioucal personages that nave left their indebble mark 
on the art and architecture of North-West India. As a 
product of two cultures and as a citisen of two worlus, 
«he sometimes find heiself in baffling contradictions and 
seems resigned to Pate, but always comes back “to live 
a unity that overcomes words.” After going through 
the precious leaves of this personal narrative, the 
reader can hardly c'oape the feeling that scores of 
Miss Mayos do not matter so long as there »a one 
Fredv Bcdi to interpret India which continues to live 
■'behind the mud walls." > 

HojJlNDnAMOKAN MOUUS 

KASTURUA G.\NDHI : Edited by Rezaut Karim, 
BJjj, Puhliihcd by Mcasn, Chaktavarty. Chat- 
ierjee & Co. Ltd , 15, BanUm Cfiatler/ee St., Qalcullc, 
/’nofv 64. Price Re. 1-8. 

Mr. Karim in this small volume has collected 
almost all that have been written about this great 
«om.in of India. Kasturba was mother to the people 
of India and her death in detention has sent a gloom 
and »cnsc of humiliation throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. Gandhiji has lost m her a 
hfes partner who stood by him on sll occasions with- 
out any doubt or demur. Such a life will ever be a 
souTco of inspiration to Indian womanhood. A chrono- 
lopj Ina been added to this book which mes nil im- 
portant events from 1SC9 — year of Kasturba’s birth to 
Fob. Ml when the great soul pa«‘5ed away. 

Althcucli seieral books have already been pub- 
lished on the life of Ka«lurba Gandhi, this small 
volume i< a welcome .addition because of special 
treatment of the subject by the author. 

A. B Duttv 
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sible to the world of scholars the valuable works en- 
shnned m the State Library which seems. to have been 
'reorganued under the name Anup Sanskrit Library'. 

The first work to be published ^in the senes is an 
interesting treatise on Sansknt poetics, dealing pn- 
manly with Srinprarasa, and incidentally with other 
resas and Lmdrea matters. The chief interest of the 
work lies m the fact that it is one of the many works 
composed at the instance of Akbar, the greatest of 
the Muhammadan patrons of Sanskrit learning. The edi- 
tion is based on two manuscripts readings from which 
are noticed separately in two different places. In a 
separate section again the emendations suggested by 
the editor are noted while tliose suggested by Dr. C 
Kunhati lUja arc incorporated in the Notes contri- 
buted by him. It would howev'er have much facilitated 
the work of reference if all matters concerning textual 
criticism could be brought together in one place. The 
introduction gives an account of the author and hia 
work* incidentally refeTring to the SanffQra-Sanhwni, 
a collection of erotic verses, the text of which has 
been published in the form of an appendLv. 

CHINTAHARAIf CllAKItWARtl 

BENGALI 

BANIvASROT By Sxtmatha Nath Chose. Mitra- 
laya, Calcutta. Pp S2S. Pnee Us. S. 

This IS the story of a precocious and proud youth 
nho lO't hi3 parents quite early in hie and was trans- 

E lanted from the warm and congenial environments of 
IS Calcutta home to the rather dismal setting of his 
uncle's liouse in a IIowTah village. The main interest 
of tile fctory is jisycboiogical. as behind the shifting 
scenes and tortuous course of Aloke’s life the author 
emphasizes the mvstenous working of his subconsciou." 
mind Tlio tragedy of human pas'ions is implicit m 
this Freudian drama of repressed emotions. Header's 
interest in the story is pleasantly kept alive by the 
inscrutable ways, depicted bj’ the author, in which the 
human psyche reacts to familiar as well 'as strange 
situation*. The thrills and heartaches of juvenile friend. 
«hfp and first love, of confident self-esteem nnd frustrated 
anvtwtions hwe been admirably woven into the fabric 
of this delightful sfoO". Tlicre otp, however, strains 
' here and there on-the otherwise entertaining portrayal 
of some chancier', due probably to the authors temptv. 

• tion to overstre’« a r«ycho-'iniIytieal point. The 
jealouw-eomplev of the sunt, for instance, has been 
probably n little ovcrtlone, and it certainly admitted of 
a more subtle treatment. On the whole, the author has 
produced a readable book and an interesting story 
which will be apprccisted by all dl-cormsg rcaclera 

MoNLvniuvonAs Mortir 
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iimw !rvM‘'cSS l?s“SL™‘te'i 


m^}a and IftHidcmnicnam, originally written in -w P™''® »®nieDseIy useful 

•y (l.e nuthor. NadUuDarh ia a clj b? SamS n ^Sd religious 

“1?,™“““] '!»™™y that ha^«.S"?L» ShiL°f r™?'?- 


nmong^t neighboiira of dfirScnf Sm andlecta^fn*^^ Son^if^fV^ ® stimuhis to fresh mIu? 

icmotesf. mrfa nf Tnrl!^ /n . ^ tCClS JO tnC llOD 01 & Jainiliar roIlfflOU'? usspn it ia ,n < 





craftsmanship in the art of story-telling. 

M. S. ScNovi 


capable guidance of llie .author of fhh hook. Dr. C. 
Achyula Mcnon, Ifead of the Department of Malsv- 
ftlam. lie needs no introduction as he is wcfl-knoTni 
' 'utat avat AAf erudition and by his numerous contribii- 

TvMTT avnT>ciJT»'^^-T^.r fions (o the Malay.alim Ji(er.a(urc. Ris present norl 

JiALI nOIlSIlIP IvER^iLA : By Dr. C. may be rightly termed as a classic in the subject. 
Achyula Mcnij>t, MA., Ph.D. Published by ike JHadras It may be noted ia this connection that the Kah 
Untversily, jJ/w/ojiala»i Senes No. 8. Pvo. Volume i trorship >n one form or other has been found to be 
coiisisliny of Part I, pp. vi & 1—34; Port IJ, pp. 1-^331. prevalent in Norfliero India, Kerala and Bengal, but 
/itusirotfo. 104^. Pnee Ri. 6. it is especially peculiar to the last two places in India. 

Tho liook is imdoublodly ana at the most remark- 1""^’ •'’?■ diftffMra t«ats ft th; 

»We puWiojiwns m recent yeais m the MalmSra “I* «»') '■fmtiens m dctml m the imace rf hah. l)u 
lamniacf Ift» rnmnif^hnn r^mi-rv) *yai ™i >'<'>’* deny the CTislence of a fundamental cu tiirs! 

®ssl.r 

Pa,t I ol the book t,‘ nSar)^ A "10* 0! (hf 

tl.c ?it oY Tall “oSX iu” r.?“taUo.« m « ‘|’y?„ ‘^0*4”^' ™“S-Srbr™ 

various aspects, such as the evolution of the Knli VonWnrinff eonelii^ions fo’rrove that 

temple, the influence of the cult on the political evolu- ^SAihrar of KrmK or of Eeaeal is a 

tion of Kcmh and its martial tniditions. :is primitive JX ^ ^ ^ 

outlook, Aryan influence on the indigenous cult, diffe- ‘"'“y- . 

rent conceptions of the Mother and the ritualistic N.B^It « ^rifyiog fo le.sm /mm the rmf c 
literature developed out of the cult. In P«rt II he that <m rngltPhrdifion of the book bw been pnblishc 
has given various specimens of songs for the rilual«, Volume II for non-Malsyaii 
including Badralpald^liltppnllK of nhicb the theme is . . • 

tbr birth of Kah and the death of the demon Daruka. /-niAnA'n 

Them is hardly a Hindu community, or a vjJJagc m uujaivaa* 

Kemla, th.it does not wowhip Kali in one form or pllADIIU PADIIARYA : By Jhnvcr Chand 
other, or po'^ess a shnne dedicated to the Mother B.A., Printed at the Sirndhm Pnntinj Prm 

GofJdras. Tliough the cult has been fouod to be uni- jignpur. Thick Cardboard. Pp. 19S. Pnce Rs. f-S-o 
v’emil, mwt of ita ntiulistic and mystic aspects ore 

known ouly to a Fayn Lore (Yon are welcome God!), Prabhu 


them with otiicrs even for life. This mj’stcrious ven^ Padharya, there arc the words with which a Barman 
ration extends al'O to the musical and rpcticil l»<^* a Gujarati Ilindu m Burma. Amongsi all 


turc that has grown over the cult nnd bas ron^ Indians working in that country. Gujantis were much 
qucnllv given a «c{-back to fho i,ijed bv them. The Iwcnty^cven short storios.mfcj 

a scholar for years. t the ^ ,^I^ich tbts small book is dinded prejenfs « rcshrlie 

remains, evecpting wirii the lnlt^at^d .a timc-honw^ by the Gujanstis, -traders. 

custom inherited from father doefon. clerks. J iTVj-crs.— .amongst Burmans an<l the 

tion to a deify without realisms ^(er has skdfuliy painted on the canvas t-umcf/cs of 


Ship'S To remedy thil ^^cci and more p 1/ doKr.oc^ 

7n nnmvel fho skein of mystery^sunounding^^t^^^ .upmtitions and their bcheK the, excitability 




of ibe nee Vnd its phv with the Dhno, almost cvety 
characteristic of the Burmese nation arc brought 


from » sbidy ot nil hrfnlrtl ver- chamcten«tic oi ttir ijurme«c nauuu oiu urouv^^ 

p,ta.,o,t^re™..renn^^^ re._,re .1,. 


pftlm-leat monuseruH • :r,;;beloncing to the out in wen n way iinv u.y n 

(don of Domkavodham Anfumn^N ^i< >. " , ,hat the writer has lived in - - . , - . . , 

British Museum. There n nobodj mom ^ ^ 1^, gathered malerisl 


than the .author to write cn X,plcd from the fvenircA and the rcfncccs. Ur ends with 

in its delineation he h.as ^ fPe^as description* of the hardships of those who have trekked 

with insight. *vmpathv fitid ” tn"f PctspMtiv'c down to India. This is the first time that Burma h«a 

«I”L t-A-.’rrnfer? the eiilt of. in »)•/» been so attractively painted for the Gujamb^rcader, 


wiin in'igHk, 'Y.M . T- V jn jj,c true pcrsnc*cu»v 

thus re-erenfetJ the riilt o portrait in the 

nnd he* ronvention. TTie book 


TredUion' »d ec«v»tion. 
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rim colleges of Turkey, nil 


■s Bivcn JO Turkislj. Anib“o has been rilcmS '''“V' ‘'®>> W'c‘ “ '!“>* 

backgroimil. The Arable script, a SerSuc bcJLI ccnlration of fire poivcr from arullciy rather to 

unsuUcil to Turkislj— it was Ite a hStl v Dim*’i,S j^™? ,?“■ boijibjjjg. Air po«er lias, jndecd, seveie 
crutches. As naturally Atalurk couW not'TJ^Ee lujntatjons. Accuracy js still kirgclj problcojaljc lu 
oWest and purest Turkijlj Scrjpt-^the “liuriri^^lll largcts on a battlefield. Moreover, ilrappas 

of the Prc-Islaraic Turks nf Onti-nl Actin thousand tons of bombs a day during a month 

neat best thijiT L latinised U.O Knnr'^ral.f^^ '1 “ !"> '■« J'ol^tlempted, uliW, 

Persian Joan nonls in tie JanSee ore ‘“j**" '“*1 cr‘‘Ilery conccnlralions mrc 
to a minimum njid rtd i deadlier: durmg the Battle of the Sonime in 1916, 

Turkish or Turfi-Mongol Sfiem^ ^ “ liSfm tocis of shells «cfc unloaded in SO days on s 

u ur lUFKO isiongoi origin. gj„ 3 „ jgj. j-gpog 

IjVen m the mosques, — the Koran is no in 13 day’s. The defence of Moscow 

longer read in Arabic but in Turkish and Stalingrad as well ns the latest Russian adi-anna 

Muezzin calls the Faithful to Prayer in Turkish ’ 

TTiua-lhe Arabic "Allah-ho-AKbaf (God alone is 
“Si'’ Turkish form -Tenffn 

Utvgh-dur , To use Arabic now in i n txsqup? is con- 

ndcred an offence and the offender is regardel as a ij, „„ nmcie m j nc 
counter-revolutionary against the Kemaliat devolution, t' i " pracie m i nc 

Rol^ioua instruction is forbidden in the schools Raja pays his tribute as a Malay ake 

and colleges, as this might affect the susceptibilities lo tke great poet Yenmani, bom a hunurea years 
of other communtica. Religion is essentially a man’s ago, who brought out the native wealth of 
Turfccy—it is neither thrust down Afalay’alam which /or centuries had hden cnncJi- 
nia pwm throat nor does he tty to proselytise others to UcAif Q.,«cl-r;t • 
his belief. The Slate being undcuominational, u does ttifi ttseJf mth Sanskrit. 

not propagate or encourage any religion lo any form Tlie year JWJ marks the ceiiteD.siy £« tbp poet 
Ataturk himself used to emphasise this point at the Venmani the Younger. «ho was the pioneer of modern 
periodical 3’urfc i)d KuruUay {Turkish Language Malayalam poetry. He was bom in .April Im 4 ao« 
Congress) and at the meetings of the Turk Emutusu febro.iry, ISW at a. comparatively «se’ 

(Turkisli Historical and Cultural Institute) over wluch "v know of no period inlhe history of the langu* 
he used to preside. So much for secondary and higher sge when it has not adapted itself to innic^e. borrow- 
education. taps from^Sanskrit, both, m voeabulao’ and ‘deaa 


Vcnniani 


Pioneer of Modem Malayalam 
Poetry 

In an article in The Anjan Path Dr. G. 


Religion JS also excluded from pnm.ary education 
Turkish children learn more about the flistory and 
Culture of the Turkish peoples, about modem inven- 
tions and scientific progross than about creeds winch 
h^ retarded the progroaa of tlieir couatiy and had 
kept the people disunited. The IhlkovUcr or peoples’ 
institute in the villages and towns of Ihe interior keep 
before the simple, rural folk secular ideals nod a 
secular outlook. These institutes provide lecturer for 
the wUasevs on hygiene, agriculture, etc.; religious 
Jccturca are, however, taboo. The watchword for all 
is Valan (“Fatherland”) and the symbol for national 
cohesion is Turkd^tuk ( ‘ Turkism” ). , . , ■ 

Thus Turkey to-d.vy in its cducatioml .and culturol 
ideology is in full .acconi with the rest of the Near 
East, whore nationhooil and secitlar culture arc malfrra 
of primary inirort,-uice and religion purely a secondary 
affair. ^ 

Air Smicriorily 

The Kev) Review obscn'cs ; 

Is air superiority vital to suceo® 
battle? Facts and theories point both ways. The last 
Nazi retreat in Russia was succc.>>s(u!ly c-arned^ 
snite of the ‘enormous German air lafcnority, as th 

the airplane do^not <le«pk'o using air bombing 

tojy imo an moans to do ro, but to 


A'mfirw Gfltlia, a rcDdetinp into Malaj’alaiu songs of 
the Bhagavota Purann, and Ronuyaiiu and flnam.'ai 
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THE .MODERN llEVMEW FOR 


*/"• mi-^i'on.in'M amMIioir^noA^ Ihlv 50 gieat an a-cradincy iht 


JUDY, 19 M 


•rt,„ ini-^inii.irips ami Uiptr uorlf il.n» / . T gren an a'conrtinfy msi 

«ir.M ^*'”**'‘'** iiU'-Joinricii anv in Uif aiJifa/l «f «l|ie.iJ n,,.r nnniPncally (o proponderjle very nvfh 

lion n .nran; of pmcl.i.ie ll.o Go'ncl. Ttiij Jl™, “f ■'Iii'MltaMV' <Sc? O.rrt.[.ol»l- 

f> « V J'fJv fmm lli o in Inilia. It ■" Omih, |l,e Slikha ore in » iirfpomlml- 

Cotlrgr in raiiorr, niul llic << 


j uriiinii n IPtjofily loll arc snbjtantial mmority Ihert 

ahorr. oml tlie AIndras Christian J'lst’or politic to apply the pn^ 


!. t. Lr “ inct tint Uiry h„vo l)con dircl^l tovrards “ t'Mnm ? Nor will it bo just to- hold the contnir>' 
I irntiojj j-rinjinly nm) not ra nmch to religions work thu h Oudh a Aftihammadsn fhiU he 

iunone the piipiK . dcemM to bo a <<hial,. because they are in an over- 

• and \rant nrr welt-hnowii names over there,. - 

m the Jnstoij' of education in Itcngal. and no le^s '«o is m hi« Introdiicfioh to the Hcdaya (p. 20) 

the. name of Dr. Afoaandcr Duff-of the Free Church' ‘ 

of ‘^.i^f'tlandj^Gilculta, -•*•• The Mti^nilman Princes of Ifindostan 


Rev. Wiliam Carey' was one of the Profc5.iors of Sooni^ as well a? ino«t of their chief men. 


Kan«krj| and Ik'n/rih in the College of Fort William, he.tds'of the bw, or the ■mini?-trrs of i-lntc, trhd't 
Its rtudeuts (who were not Indians but ymmg writeni - ”*‘\^Kreat botly of Moliamnicdans, being doscendod from 
in tUr Comptenv's son-fee/ were given praefieaf training ^ or leom the pf<5‘vtv(ci of ihe 

in speaking nnd writing in the vemaeular. Efsvs-s avero *'Ioliamlnctlan conquerors, adhere rigidly to the princi- 
written and prizes awarded on rulijeeta dealing t\ith the •/ f? Shiyas,— -The N'/ram, one of the'most power- 
Indian languages, their poMtion arid noasibiJitif., n„^ fill ‘ami independent .of tliosc princes, cannot atlchd 
among other things. sui(.aliility to Dunncs«. Books’ Pii i f tlie-Jam-a moeque of his capit.nI 

lrr.nti<cs on the Gaspel. gmmmnr, and diclioniries l>egan because of file Anathemns weekly uttered 

tobewrittrn. Tlie College of Fort Willhm was abolish. « t »‘'«'T»ne . Khalifs of the house of 

cd by onJer of the Gou'mnicnf in 1S51, and a Boaid ^mmiah^— At Lucknow, on the tenth of Moharrjro the 
of Examiner? set up in its phee. among fl«e first mem- , ^ ?/ <he first. rropi^er of an 

bets of Avhieh were Pandit Iswar Chindra Vidvasagar ®'«riro Rhahfot, in pn-judice to the neht of Alee. i» 



So in.piidh find Rydembad the Sfifat,* are in n 

n ... jC— i» lowl majority. Tlie lale’Rt. Ron. Syed Amecf All 

Presumption ns^ to Sunnism &c. in .Imlin— . Jq his Mohamedan Law. Vol. 2. p. S7 makes this pertin. 


IIow Fur Just ?. 


‘ ent ob«en'atioD with rcgird To the pre«umpfiOB mide 


In tho course of an aHlcle in the All India “This dietma^ust be ocfepted with some degree 


liepoHcr Jatindra Mohan Datta observes : of rescn'an’on. in rome p-srU o^thc coun^o* thr Slmhs 

'TU^ law «« frt tirpniTTinrinB of the different *eet* preponderate /n numbers; it would be difficult id fhoje 

1-The CTcat maioTib’ *<> which fcbool of law, they are subject ; and ia ca»f 
^ J of difference to adduce evidence in support of then 


of the Muhammadan? of tins country STSt raw' the 


reeding .ro Suji.;y.nlc.s it is »l'«™ sSwT.'«’ wS iT.e’ Shfshs ars- noi s„cl. a hopeless 

belong to the Shiah sect. ... . . ^ • • povrmed minority in Imha as the above rremmption ^a? to 

A, -S,„s)iahs are A^.a; 1 ™“":. S'a'iShIITS, 
^;’')^Altaf5SS^o,;:„:^i™^r’';l,o T=eo »ja.eiy^^ “‘ 3 ?^,""'’- ^ " 

>’■ 'or iironricty of llic atwvc IVc non- como lo_ He icconil ol.i?«ion llial 'Ihe 


I ‘ i,,e»n/ssu hr iirnTirif>tv of the aliovc We now come to the 'Seconu ol. _ 

p,eo)mT.Ss Mw mainly on Ihrec jfronnds ; 


rii firvf fhere never iwV'bccfl V.wve.v, afJr.Tst any or that ‘the laws nre adapted to thwc ciscs which rao^ 

(1) fir^f. there never , ^ numbers of the frequentb' occur ' cannot^ be apnheJ when it is .1 qwjf 

eximasti'e aincj. as to tiic r p j _f .imj applying' the personal laws to the rarlies. In 

Shiahs and j India ihcrc i? no territorial hw in rcgwl to certara 

their nib-^ls, ' o7 that ’the laws or* inalterv c.p.r succession, mamage, etc. Personal laws 

for the ortbnnrj’ frcniitmtly occur’ of the parties prevail. .\U the systems of personal law, 

flclaptcfl to those ouPlied^whrn^it r» ft whether HidiIu, M.ahomedan or DuJdliist, are on the 

should not be ^.?'?"°p„oaal laws to the panirsf same «ia’»l footing. AMiy then presume one system of 
qiiesCton of orp not presuropfiem* perwinal law to prevail over another? &iieh pnnejple?, 

and (3) Io.«riy. iho* {w--ump ■ being. appb«i to ure'wholly unsuifed to the fundamental basic conception 
of uruverv.al nrpbf^ri^' . 1 . , j ^ lo„j coorfitioofi. which underlie the mforerment of different sj-stem? of 
nil parts of Jndta irrefective 01 personal laws w-ilhiu the s-amc territory. Why. then 

Wo «hftll deal will! Hit _ . . :♦ except'''*' nr 

"jiarticular 


We shall deal with ^{'^'^^bwh^'^dominions it was make an exception m favour of a particular section or 
pudh was annexed to the iwiii i a particular ^b^ction of the MahomodaneT 


found that, 



THE MIRACLE MAN IWm UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH.SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
• CHANDRA • BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTJSHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of International fame, President — World-Renowned All- 
India Aatrologieal & Aatronomical Society. 

He b ti>e only Astrologer in India whO is highly appreciated 
by His Majesty the King Emperor Qeorge the Sixth for bis won- 
derfol calcolalion and the Eijjhteen Eminent Ruling Chiefs of India 
bononred him for bis marrellons achiereoients in Astrology and 
Tantrik rites. 

It ie well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 
i icholar, hb wonderfnl methods of redressing the pemicions infln- 
ence of eril stars, hta power to bring success in complicated law- 
emts and also to core incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Oiahetea, Seminal dbeaies, iasanity, Hyiteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility. Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon, 

, 3Iaay Rnliog Chiefs of India. High Court Jadges, Commi- 
esioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharaias, etc. and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.), have given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonde fol powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Mahsraja of'Athgsrh save t-—"! have been asjonished at the snuerhuman power of 
Panditj!. He is a greet Tantrik.” Her H/gheenllie Dowager tSth Msharani Saheha of Tripura Stats says i— 

**! am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excelbot efficacy of his Kavachas. *Ke .is do 
doubt a great personage with mlracnlona power. Tbs Hos’hls Chief Jnsties of Calentta High Court Sir 
Maemtiha Nath Makbsrjl. Kt.. says t — “The wooderful power of calculation asd talent of Friman Raisesh 
Chandra is the oolv possible outcome of a.great father to a like 8on.”...Ths Hon’Ms Mahsrala of Saateih 
& Ea-Presldent of ths Bengal Lsglslativs Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Cbeudhery, Kt., says On 
seeing my aou, his prophecy about my future is truo to^ words. He is leally a great Astrologet.wiih wtra- 
ordinary power." The Kon'hfs Mr, B. K. Roy. Advocate General of Orissa, says t-~"At a glance on me, 
be began to disclose my mental thoughts and be predicted marvellonsly about the marriage of my daughter 
and certain mishap of my eon which came true to the word. He is really a great prraonsge with 
euper-natnrsl power.” The Hob'Ws Minister Coi^ of Bengal Ra;a Praaanva Drh Raikot eaye 'TTje 
wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of FandHii on several occasions have struck me with 
greatest astonishment, Reallv bo ie unique in his line.” Hon’hls Sreejokta Ssrala Devi, Congress Leader 
and Member of The Orissa Assembly, says : — ^“He told some past iDcidents of my life correctlv. I have 
never come across such an wonderfal and fenmed Aatroioger in my life.” The Hon'ble Rai Saheb 
SurjyatBani Das, Judge of Keonjhar State High Court, says : — ^“Fpnditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi” 

Persona who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Paaditji* 

WONDERPUL-TALISMANS (Quaraateed). In case of failure. Money refunded. I 
" DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earaa Immenre 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the deeirea withont fail. Lakahmi revides at his bonso and gives 
him son, fame, 'vast wealth, long life, all-ronud proapcritylu life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special amd capable of giving immediate effects Rt. 29-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome enemlea it is , unique. The wMrer gets promotion 
in scrvicee and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in riril nr criminal snits it is unparalleled. 

^is is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of ginog irame- 
diate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Ktrmar, wfooer cf (he Srosational Bhewal Case, wore (his Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINI ) KAVACHA- — It bringa the desired pemons under absolute control or 
Bubiectiou Rs. 11-8. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rt.^ 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL 8« ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY'(Regd.) 

f E5TD. 1907 A.D. ) ^ 

( The biggest, most reliaWe and oldest Astrologieal Soeiety.in India and the far East ). 

Head Office:— 105 (U.R.), Grey Street, "Basanta Nivas” (Prl Sri Nabagraha A Kali Temple) Calcutta.' 

Phone: B. B, 3CS5. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, CW’^eeley JoncHon). Calcutta, .... Phone : Cal. 6742. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. Y-A, VTcetway, Baynes Parfcr London. 
; -X 



Sim Yat*scn ' ecposcd to the whole nation and to the whole 

In order to understand modern Chinn we 

should fully ncqimint ourselves with Iho life of , thoiicht this was the best opporfiimiy for 

tl,c Father of new China n brief but full oecounl S ™J' fo°L?/d M 

of winch by Dr. IIu Sluh, philosopher nnd (qt the Rrstorinj; of China). lie relumed to China 
historian, is reproduced here from Contemporary early in 1895. nnd beean to plot for an amicd uprising 
r'hinn • ’ feifure of the citj* of Canton as a base of Revo- 

Ufiinn lutioD. It was an elaborate plot, requiring half a year 

Dr. Siin Yat-sen was bom in a farming vrilage m preparation and involving htindrcfls of people. But 

Hsiang Shan Ilsirn, in tlie Province of Kwangtuiig., m anej over 70 were arrested. Three were 

jSCh— two years after the ending of the great Tniping ^.^mited. including one of Dr. .Sun’s intinnlc romradr^. 
Rebellion (1850-01). 25 years after the Opium war. and 1 OOO dollars was set on Sun’s person. He 

222 years after the Mnnehiis entered China nnd founded pje recorded this ns the first of his ten 

the (filing dynasty (1014). , „ failures. 

He once said of himself ; "I am a eoo'ic and tlic son After his escape from Canton. Dr. Sun went to 
of a coolie. I was bom with the poor, and I am sUU whence he proceeded to Honolulu and Waited 

poor. My Fj-mpaUues have always been with the Unilcfl State* for the first time. In September 
struggling ma*?! ” „ ... isor. Dr, Sim saned from New 'iorJc for England. 

When 12 years old. he went to Honolulu m is-J ^rrivinc in London nn Ortober first 
to visit his emigrant elder brother, arid was sent to a October 11. 189G. Dr. Sun wa* kidnapped by offi- 

bovs’ school where, at the end of the third year. ^ was Chine«o Legation. He wa* 'm^nsoned 

nw^rded the second prire in Englidi grammar. He to ,t was undoubted v the 

tum“d homi! in 1S'?1 From ISSl to ISW ho «.Kiicd at .j,, chinrre Govommenl to smuede him 

Queen’s ColloBl', Ilonnkonc. . It was m Ilonskons that 1,^, ,, the arehuinemj- of 

*in’l8^7h*e^took^up medicine under the hj-’winninK the sj-mpsihy of an 

mi Jmaw mricon. Dr. John A. Kerr, in Canton When lesilion. Dr. Sun tureeeded in ™dine a 

Ih. nrw’iuKi'al School was established in IlonitkonI! Entlbh teacher and host. Dr. Jsmes 

I aSJ'?Sd‘S”‘nr53„3'ln 

r8S^'J'i?h“:t1ifi'e°a'te"'o?.Proheiene. in Medicine nnd ^.?.hM.’ h,« 

bSS u’?oias' c'?roJJ’S3 S 

;IS^,;?..%e hadhcgme in,erj^lm^^^^^^ ASa^,Dr.^nn^™ reieawd^on 0^ 

Scr’7r««t nSvemcn. for the reform and re- IhmnnhnnMh, 

-’'S?. that hi, rm;oh,.ion.p- ri.na^da.ed 

Its i3^eS!.fSr miS ?«M‘h?^r^'«otr^C'iaS;sai7^I^ 

' 
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irst^S“^.»d’<'‘5.orircu.a.ceooda with the 

iitmo-it fluidity. /i8g4) ■war broke oubbctwcwi 
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China and # ibe old rcgiinc was clearly . 

and the weakness of the oi 
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Sun, *'gave me much losight (into the situation in the 
West). 1 began to realize that, in spite of great 
achievements in wealth and tmliCary prowess, the 
great powers of Europe have not yet succeeded in 
providing the greatest happiness of the vast majonty 
of the people; and that the reformers in these European 
countries were working hard for a new social revolution 
This led my thoujmt toward a more fundamental 
solution of China’s problems I was, therefoie, led to 
include the principle of the people’s livelihood (mm- 
sheng) on the same level as the principles of nationalism 
and democracy. Thus were formulated nay three 
principles.” 

It was about this time that be made a study of 
the socialistic literature of England and continental 
Europe. He was especially influenced by Benry 
George’s Pro^esa and Poverty. He never became a 
Single Ta\er; but George’s theones on the sonal onzm 
of the rise of land value and the importance of public 
control of land left a permanent impresaon oQ his 
own social teachings. 

After leaiing Europe in 189S, be returned to the 
East and resided in Japan for two years (189S-1900). 
He came into contact with the leaders of the popular 
parties (d Japan. 

China was then going through turbulent 
times. Japan, Russia, Germany, Britain, and 
France had seized important territories from 
China. The country was being mapped out into 
"spheres of influence” of imperialistic ppwm. 
There was much talk about the “ partitioning 
of China." 

The glamorous "one hundred days’ reforms" came 
in 1893 and were swept away by the reactionary forces 


under the leadership of the ignorant Empress-Dowager. 
Then came the Boxers movement in 1900, wmcb 
resulted in the armed intervention by the forces of 
eight foreign powers. 

Dr. Sun saw m this situation his opportunity for 
another attempt to start his anti-monarchical revolution, 
which was launched in the autumn of 1900 at Canton 
and Huichow. It was the tecond of hu ten failures. 

During the first years of the new century, thousands 
of Chinese students were flocking to Japan to study at 
her schools and universities. Dr. Sun found many of 
these mature students ready to listen to his teachings 
and follow his leadership. So m 1905, he founded m 
Tokyo the Chung-kuo Tung-meng Hui (The Chinese 
Society of Covenanters), with onginal members repre- 
seotmg seventeen of the eighteen provinces of China. 
Each member must pledge under oath solemnly to 
cany out the terms of the covenant, to wit : (I) Drive 
away Uie 'DirtarsI (2) Recover China for the Chinese I 
(3) Elstabhsh a RepublicI (4) Equalize Ownership of 
Land I 

From 1906 to 1911, at least ten uprisings were 
started. (He counted only nine a« under the direction 
of himself or -the Party.) Nme tones it failed, each 
lime costing the lives of many heroic martyrs. But 
the tenth (in total the twelfth) uprising which broke 
out at Wuchang, opposite Hankow, on October 10, 1911 
finally succeeded. In the brief time of a' month] 
thirteen of the eighteen provinces _ responded to the' 
revolufionaiy rail and declared their independence of 
the Manchu dynasty. 

Dr. Sim was then in America and read the news 
r,f ilirt Wrehang success in a morning paper at a email 
hotel in Denver, Colorado. He quietly travelled east- ' 
ward to New York and thence to England and Europe 
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India Debate in the Commons 

The incomplete news of the India debate 
in the House of Commons has reached us at the 
time of going to the Press. Needless to say, the 
deliberations of this Parliament which is domi-. 
nated by a Patty that came into power in 1935 
over a false and fraudulent issue could not be 
anything but worse than useless where democracy 
is concerned. This Parliament helped in the 
throttling of democracy in Spain and through 
greed for spoils and through want of courage 
blinked at Japan’s policy of coersion in China. 
This Parliament again allowed Italy to proceed 
with the rape of Abyssinia and all but put its 
seal of approval on, that act through the in- 
famous Hoare-Laval pact. It agreed to the sale 
of Czechoslovakia into slavery tlffough Munich. 
And only when the British man in the street 
clearly saw that the name of Britain was being 
covered for ever with infamy by the vascil- 
latory, reactionary and pusillanimous action of 
the leaders of the Party it had put into power, 
that there was a reaction in favour of standing 
up before fascist agression. The same party 
is still in power and as late as 1940 it did not 
hesitate to throttle China’s life line — ^thereby 
condemning millions to death and misery — for 
the sake of a temporary, though completely illu- 
sory, rc^^ite. Blind selfishness, blind to the extent 
of utter disregard for the basic principles of 
democracy where its onm subject peoples are 
concerned, is still the ruling passion and the guid- 
ing instinct of British Imperialism which is now 
in the saddle. There is no hope for the demo- 


cracies, of which the British people are a part, 
unless sanity returns to the hard-pressed and 
distraught peoples of the British Isles. The 
British Commonwealth is setting straight for 
disaster and it is unfortunate that petty-minded 
persons are still able to obscure the view of the 
future under the pretence of attending to 
immediate problems. 

League, Congress and Rajaj^s 
Formula 

The League, the Congress and Rajaji's 
formula endorsed by Gandhiji may profitably 
be compared with each other. The relevant 
portion of the hlusliro League resolution passed 
at Lahore in 1940 reads : 

“Resolved that ... no constitutional plia would be 
vrorLable id this countrj' or acceptable to the Mu^ 
lims, unless it is designed on the following basic 
pnnciples, viz., that gcoOraphically conti'tnxous untl* 
«)e demarcated mlo regiorts which should be so consti- 
tuted, v.Uh such lemtonal rcadiuslments as may be 
ncccssarv, that the areas m which the Muslims are 
numcn>^Uy tit a majortly as in the North-Western 
and Eastern Zones of India, should be grouped to 
consUtute “Independent Slates" in which the consl^ 
tuent units shall bo aulonomoas and sovereign." 

The resolution 'of the Congress Wor^ng 
Committee, which met at New Delhi in April 
1942, says : 

“The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom 
and unity and any break in that unity, especially in 
the modem world when people's minds inevitably 
think in terms of ever larger federations, would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful* to 
contemplate. Keverlhelcss the Commtllee cannot 
Mitk in terms of compelling the people in any tern- 
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CS'j"!''}' in the tomation of a 

^ . e • , After the lerminatfon of the war a commissioa 

o i/fl. ^ Hajajis formula, a? endorsed by of appointed for dornarcatuyr fontj'guous dis- 
'’amlliiji and forwarded to Mr Jinnnh snv-?* iVr’" wherein the 

'■After the frrmmnHnn /r .1 Mushm population is in absotufe ma;or/ty. In the 

-IihH ® comraissjon aws thus demarcated, a plebiscite of all the mliahi- 

1(1. ^or dcmarcGlirtff contiguous district* held on the basis of adult suffraee or other prac- 

Jr of India, therein the “mWc franchise shall ulfimatelv dS?de thriiuro^ 

mafority. In the W|«ratioa from, Hindustan. If the majority decide in 
S hM ft plebiscite of all the inhabi- of forming a sovereign slate separate Iroa 

!,^!.r il ‘i” d'C basis of adult suffrage or Hindustan, such decision shall be given 'effect to 

pwcticiible frimcljj'ic sliall ultimately dead© the issue «tthout prejudice to the tt/:ht of ilhtnets on the border 
ot separation from Hmdust.in. If the wajority decide choose to join either state, 
fu /fltwfr of forming a sovereign state separate from ( 3 ) It will be open to nil parties to advocate tlicir 
mMusUiri, such denaton shall be given effect to, l>Oints of view before the plebiscite is held 
wifhout prejudice to the right of districts on the border 
to choose to join either state.” 


>l/r. Jinnah — a Dismal Failure , 

The New Delhi correspondent of the 


t_ event of acp.aration mutual agrecraent's 

sh.all be entered info for safeguaniing defence and 
commerce and communications .and for other essential 
jmrposcs. 

(5) Any transfer of population shall onlv lie on 
.an alisolutolj' volunlarj' basis. 

(6) Tbe»e ferm.s sh.a]J be blinding onlv in ease 


//fflder writes ; ... __ . 

Amazement h expressed at the unresponsivonesa of transfer by Britain of full power and re«pon.«ihiHty 
Mr. Jinnah and his .attempt to take ehelter behind ^ ^^oiem.anoe of India, 

Ihc League Oommiltee, Since tlie negotia- ),„5 „„ inaliennblc rifilit l<i criticiw 

tion was private there was no purpose m submitting .v 4 nt..i.. c- *» jI..* i.. 

the proposalsvfo the IVorkiog Committed, unless Air. iPtunK from t^o standpoints, 

Jinnah ^vas himself prepared to recommend it. Political tfliicli have been made clear by Mr. Bijay 
quarters fee! that Aft. Jinnah has suffered so many Bilmri Mukhcrjcc in n meeting of the Indian 
rebuffs in the past two months (h»t he has lost coDirpI Association. He Jins cropjinsjsccj firstly tlint 
gi;™‘’ClJjoc‘53g'?S^ ??o”'pVoSls°h^W “biJ out of a total Mu^im popSation of 70 .SilHon. 
advocating for four years. There will be the north- in British India, Bengal has ,33 millions, and 
wMrfera gone and eastern zone, and the contiguous di«- fjje entire popidation of tljj> pro^'iurc is divided 
fricte in these areas, with a majonty of Muslim popu- cqnnlJy. Tlic communal problem pro- 

lalion, will vofe in a plebcscite whether to remain lo . . tenet tMicuUv in Afadris while it is 

Ilindiisthan or form sovereign states. Ii appears that tbc /oa5t fW/icuitj jn nmio u is 

gUr. Jinnah is note afraid of u plcbcsdCe He has teen (he most sharply pronounced and (lie moA 
the rising tide of dwcoiiteiu against htm <tn<f the intricate in Bengal. As such, of all persons, 
Leamic fliqh Command. Rajaii is the worst suited for tackling the com- 

.sbh??,lK“L?SSri ' NcwVdh'l, h1',”'iaS.Sib- null problem f„ ony riisettssion of which 
rSeted ad?irMb' to tlfc offer. It does not believe in Bengal must bc given her rightful pl.acc. In 
appeasing Mr. Jinnah. But the Conprm (corfm have (hjg ^,,50, ns in the case of Poona Pact, Bengal 
ticfcr affcnipfcd to cater to individuals out nave 07^ completely neglected and decisions n''C 

fS“c“-crnJo brofe th? e Jut to which SOUffl.t to bo i.pposcd 01. l.cr. Tl.O people of this 
thTll, Jim brethren b.»vc been teorhed up bp tutrres.- cmilorclla of Indian provinces desire Mahatmaji 
cd parties into a feeling of distmsl and stiapiVion, the jjp|p of fj,js sentiment Jicre. Secondly, 

formula proposed by , Mahatma Gandhi phouid P'c Jlukhcrjcc 'points out (hat inclusion of 

'''r,P'\rSr>&™°*“iruoT d^^^ Benwl win, in 0 p.hkistun sonc would ,ncnn 

??ccutnnce of the offer or luiuoval ot Mr. Jinnsb Iruin handing over the land ot Sri Chaitnnyo, of 
the ^League’s leadership. Tlie tide is Smarta Raghunandan, of (ho Dig^'ijayi Palas to 

ngiinst the League leader this bhmdcr vnl^ ^ recognise the ancient 

'hlfAofir '!'eriTeei^’tS^r’t"'e'Zrir cultujot Bengal ns their own. Bengal difTcis 
‘^“nifei frointhc^ Congress side towards Mr. JmnaJi- frg,,, t|,e rest of India in many vital waj'S. She 
S gS2cra??ee& in ‘be capital is that h.«too' will Dayabhnga Scliool of Law whicl. 

write Mr. Jinnah down as dismal laim ^ . applies to the Hindus of this province alone. 

' An unreasonably largo concession liastjwn literature, her own script, her 

inndc to the reactionary Muslims own philosophy and her own way of life. On 

P.ikistan through Ml RajagipaUclmnars o - want to lav stress on one point- 

inula which is ns follows ; Plebiscites, agreements and all such arrange* 

(1) Subject to the terms f t of ments are dependent mainly on the good fail)* i 

ftie c«n‘.tUution.for g] between the contrnctiiig p.utics. The parties to 
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communal settlement are three — the two main 
communal bodies, Hindus and Muslima, and the 
third the British Raj. The Congress has througli 
its sacrifices and its actions amply demonstratetl 
its sincerely of purpo^ though we cannot say 
as much about the wisdom of some of the decisions 
it has taken. Now what of the other two parties, 
specially what of the British Raj ? In the game 
of hide and seek that has been going on in India 
ever since the flagrant breach of trust and faith 
which followed the end of the last Great War. 
it has been a puzzle to all sincere frineds of 
India as to whether the British Raj is hiding 
behind the communalists or vice versa. 

Mr. Casey on Corruption 

In a broadcast speech, Mr. Casey, Governor 
of Bengal, spoke about corruption m the 
Province. He said : 

“It is common knowledge that there js a good deal 
of corruption m Bengal and, together with the great 
mass of decent people in Bengal, I very greatly de- 
plore it. Tbe thing that disturbs me is that such mal- 
practices are apparently taken for granted by the general 
public. There is too much complacence and tolerance 
of corruption. If the people. of Bengal— or e\en the 
people of Calcutta— would change their attitude in 
this regard something could be done. If those who 
have evidence of either the giving or the taluog of 
secret or illegal commissions or bribes would come 
forward with evidence — and not merely shrug tbeir 
ehoiildcra—somolhing could be done. 

Corruption in administration is not the 
monopoly of any country or province. It may be 
found everywhere in varying degrees. Of late, lo 
India, administrative corruption in the provinces 
under JIuslim League influence is the most 
pronounced. Political jobbery, introduced 
and encouraged for maintaining League-walas 
in power, preceded rank bribery and corruption. 
Political and administrative corruptions go band 
in hand, the former supporting the latter by 
blocking the way to redress. The two cannot 
be separated. Corruption under the present 
^linisters have been go rampant in Bengal that 
even the Governor had to take public notice of 
it. 

In Sind, the Gliulam Hussain Ministry has 
incurred the displeasure of the Worldng Com- 
mittee of the Provincial League Council itself 
on the ground of corruption. It has passed a 
resolution calling upon the Ministers to resign 
and authorising the Prtsident to see that tlie 
resolution is implemented. The resolution states, 
inier olio ; 

“CJorruplion haa become the order of the day. 
tVarkmg Committee has before it a long list of the 
misdeeds of some of the Ministers. It is unneoe^O' 
to draw a detailed indictment but the eommittce 


cannot help putting on record the unsatkfactory 
chameter of the foodgram policy of this Ministry. 
After enhancing land assessment by 200 to 300 p.c. and 
giving no return of the same to the people in shape 
of natioB-buildmg activities, the Ministry has brought 
mto being ^ arious 85 ’ndicates whose operations hai e 
robbed the cultivators of their dues”. 

After criticising the Ministry’s land revenue and 
food policy the resolution asks what justification the 
Muslim League will have for its existence if it will not 
actuely and energetically advance the cause of the 
Sindhi cultnator who is the backbone of the province? 
The Ministry have adopted delaying tactics in regard 
to the tenancy legislation. The only honourable 
course, therefore, for the Working Committee is to 
record its definite findings that it is m the interests of 
the province and the Muslims of Sind that the Council 
of Ministers as at present composed should resign. 

Definite allegations of corruption in Ass.nm 
under a League Ministry have been made by the 
Sylhet Chronicle. Under the caption “Hoardn's 
Raj in Assam," the Chronicle gives the follow-- 
ing instances in its issue for July 18 : 

“But what IS the real state of affairs? Are the real 
culprits— the biggest hoarders and profiteers — brought 
to justice at all? 

We shall only cite a few instances here : 

“ In Dhubn, one Hossen Kasem Pada was re- 
ported to be a big hoarder. The supply officer raided 
his firm, 300 bags were discovered. But Mr. Dada 
nished to Shillong and moved skilfully among ‘influen- 
tial circles.’ Utimately the supply officer was trans- 
ferred and Dada was appointed purchasing agent for 
the Government”. (Reported in "People's wai^' of 
Jutv £. 1944 ) 

“It bas been revealed in tbe course of magisterial 
enquiry at Balagani (i) that the purchasing agents of 
Messrs. Elast Bengrn and Assam Commercial Syndicate 
(consisting of some influential persons such as 
.M.L.A’8) do not issue an>’ receipts - to the peasant*. 
The vouchers which they pie to the Government a^• 
not filled up in presence of sellers. They buy at the 
low rate of Rs. 10-1 1-O and realise Rs. 15 or so from 
the Government; and (u) that they buy from the 
peasants m the weight of M tolas (making a seer) and 
effect deliveiy to the Government m tbe weight of 80 
tolas. But no action seems yet to be taken against 
those agents or their principal (Reported m_a joint 
letter of Utnesh Ray and Silendu ^haltacharjee) 

“Without filing the minimum pnees of rice and 
paddy, a way has been kept open for the agents for 
chcatmg ttie peasants. By stopping purchase, the 
agents force the poor people to sell at a rate dictated 
b} them. Bien of their total purchases, a small frac- 
tion goes into the Govt. Store, and the balance into 
the black market. All these facta were revealed in the 
magistenal enquiry at Balaganj. But no action has 
been taken, (from Bengali letter of SaraduCdu 
Tarkatirtha, ^laganj, in the “JanasaklC' of July C, 

tow 

"Mr, IVans Ah, da., u-a, the Magistrate who 
held enquiries into ‘ the sdid Balaganj Muddle and 
proved an honc“t and conscientious officer has since 
b^ transferred from the Supply Department. 

“ITiere are several influential^ shopkeepers at 
Sjlhet who, despite repeated convictions, still continue 
lo enjtv their licenses and permits.” (Reporlcd. hy a 
reliable legal pTactitionerJ 

These are all illustrative rather than exhaustive. 
If these reports be even partially true, we feel bound 
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that tier, « i most powerful Hoardin’ Jtaj to due to India. Govemment'a cantcnlion that the 
MjBauj affairs, to eitc i single instance have ?• uajoyed privileges in respect of 

iuced a ClCCldeU rovilUinn nf toithi;. « traniTH^ in rnmmn/Ufina Af necAAf:»1 1 


decided' revulsion of public feeling, 'a»<l a trading in commodities' of essential mriinpor-' 

tense 01 UlJKUSt anu >« /•vAAtoJn* *1— tann^ j. ; . 1 > 


““d defcolism is creeping oyer iKi public tance, has also failed to impress anybody *^'it 
la have rented to rteV cost the, (h« were .the real object, the CorporaS wouH 


mind. People seem 
there *'■ ' 


Mere li «0 Tcmcc/tGl juilice apamt powerful pariiZ nw « ere the real oDjecI; tiie (.orporatic 
And yet tackling of smaller f«c9ccannot even* touch confined itself to the handling of 

the fritipe of the colossal problems of the new anti- dities of military importance like 


commo- 
like arms, 


ofimmunitions. railway materials, etc., instead of 
purchasing n fea ganlcn for Us. 4 lacs and about ?o'me themselves in the procurement and 

others making fortunes out of "coatraets” in the supply of piece-goods, yarn, jute, sugar, tea and 
benami of brothers, brother-in-laws, cousins, sons and the like. The definition of commodities of war 
t aciii-c importance is too elastic today, and . if the 

mScto ■ ccgurcrccuce „ there Government desire to toko si.olter behind this 

... inflated definition, surely no argument can con- 

0/ these three League Ministries, those tti vince them. The position becomes still more 
Afisam nnd Bengal^ owe their existence to the objectionable from the Indian view-point when > 
support of the British members in the Logisla- it is remembered that this Corporation utilises 
tures, while the third at Sind continues unabated all Go\’ernment, semi-govemment and transport 
through the sufferance of a British Governor, agenwes for its own transactions and carriages 

while this privilege is denied to Indian shippers 
U. K. C. C. and traders in their own country. This Corpo- 

Indian commercial senticncoC has been tbould not be allowed to establish itself 

continually hardening, against tlm monopolistic co'intry. Othcr^Yl^ the inevitable result 

activities of the U. K. C. C. The explanatory to enable the British exporters ana 

Press Note issued by the Government of India manufacturers to serve their intcresU through 
in August 1942, which is probably tlie only one crushing Indian concerns, 
of its kind, has not succeeded in removing the r^n/fe 

misconceptions of the Indian commercial people. Jmpori of Consumers Goo* 

This Corporation is an organisation financed Some months ago, the Pinancc AJemDcr of 
and controlled by the British Government The the Government of India expressed the desire to 
Government themselves have* admitted that it import consumers' goods as a measure for com- 
has a capital subscribed by the British treasury, bating inflation. In reply to a questmn in the 
and that in matters of bro.ad policy it is subject ’Ckmtral Lcgislatiw Assembly tlie Commerce 
trconsultation with H. M. G. This fact alone Member stated that textile pods hnd been 
.maSf it more influential and powerful and allowed to be imported although m small quan- 
Saccs it in a position of greater advantage in tides. The very recent hbcral grants p/ import 
thfroattor of its purchases and sales. The chief licenses for consumers goods, mostly from 
^- 0^000 of_ the%ommercial bodies of Ma 


Tgalnirthe U. K. C. C. have been that a mono- to the 


StL organisation of this character has been industries, have naturally caused alarm to the 
SSStted^to intrude in the foreign trade of manufactwers of consumers goods. This has 

i .. 4fnrlA rimnfinn!! in thh 


iS exercise' ordinaiy trade functions in this been further intensified by tlie setting up of a 
India, j ?n tonmnetition with Indian Consumers' Council at the instance of the 

coSSciS inTcrcsis. It should bo'rcn,cmb(ucd Government tlto prinoiplc^o^^ 


^nSsronMcUoTthut nVSV^rfsa^ uliose personnel and tli'c policy of oliici, sliH 

in tnis conn^wui dominions like Canada, remain a myslcty. I 

been set up m a y^r t Paring this war, Large quantities of articles such as toiW , 


i 1 Ta A^ Africa. During this war, i^arge quaniuics oi articles suen as toia> , 

Australia or ^ particularly advantageou.s requisites, drugs and medicines.; chemicals, 

India has been I . ’ , ,fo»4„rAfl i-vaIaq nnH nnrfR. plr'All'K' foT,e JiiirMpfino 


India has been 1 i manufactured cycles and parts, electric fans, hurricane lamps, 

■^sition for PP/J. *7, East and African etc., are being imported now with the casing ri 

commodities to T,„ncfit of wliich would have the shipping position. Ail these commodities 
countries, the i . normal trade are now manufactured in India and witli a vci? 


accrued to But in fact little assistance their production might grcatlf 


?l'‘'“tT Tlr r MDHc/ controls to this side of bo stepped op. Tlie country can become £j» 
ll’"’ r foreien trade and thus saps out a sufficient m respect of toilet Eoods prov,d» 
thc^ yon of tbc profit wbicb was nonaally only a small quantity of raw materials was ««* 
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available. The Director-General of the Indian 
Medical Science had himself stated some time 
ago that 75 per cent of the medicines, dentifrices 
and drugs which used to be imported were being 
manufactured in this country. These like other 
consumer goods are now being replaced by im- 
ported commodities. The chemical industry 
which had just begun to grow is similarly 
threatened with extinction. 

The handicaps w’ith w’hich these industiics 
had to struggle throughout these vital years 
were many. It is now becoming apparent that 
behind these handicaps, a well-planned denial 
policy had been in operation. The Government 
had so far pretended their inability to provide 
transport and coal to the industries, a difficulty 
which proved to be the most vital. These were 
particularly in operation against indigenous 
industries. The control over distribution 
through the grant of licenses was similarly 
udliscd. Even the price control policy had been 
operated in favour of the foreign products 
Attractive advertisements were published at 
public cost which mentioned products not of 
Indian origin. These were published even in 
the Gazette of India. It was more apparent in 
the case of products like drugs, medicines, Jnm«t 
jellies, etc. ^Signs are quite clear now which 
leads to only one conclusion, viz., that the Indian 
consumers' industries today stand face to face 
with the gravest peril of their life. In no distant 
future, the Indian market is going to be utilised 
for the dumping of British and Empire goods 
which will help Britain to reconstruct after the 
war with Indian blood and money. 

. Wo had anticipated this future of the indi- 
genous industry and had warned the industrialist 
and commercial people of this country’ against 
complacence. We had asked them to combine 
and prepare for the future. It is not too late 
yet. Let the entire Indian industrial and com- 
mercial people unite and demand that importa- 
tion of consumers’ goods should be undertaken 
only where such import does not prejudice any 
indigenous industry engaged in the manufacture 
of such goods subject, of course, to a general price 
control and that every possible nssistancc^sbould 
be given to such industry for the procurement 
of, raw materials and machinery'. The roanu- 
facturing interests should immediately make the 
w’cight of their opinion felt so that a regular 
liasion between the Government Department of 
Industries and their representatives is cstablbhcd 
Scientific Development 'or Disaster 

The urgency of a new approach to Indian 
problems was stressed by Prof. • A. V. Hill in 


an address to the East India Association in 
London. The subject of his address was " Indian 
Scientific Development or Disaster,” He said : 

iDdia U a natural geographic and economic unit. 
But if political discord Jed to actual strife and upset- 
ting public services tens of millions of people alreadj' 
enfeebled by malnutrition might die and India’s pro- 
grcsis dela>cd for many years. 

Prof. Hill said, hi« recent visit to India (o advise 
on scientific and industrial problems had convinced 
him of the urgency of a new approach to Indian pro- 
blems bofh here and in India itself. India’s first need 
was better health. Compared "with British standards, 
India needed of seven times as many doctors as she 
has now, 20 times as many nydwivcs, and 70 times aS 
many health visitors. He forecast that the report of 
the Health Sun'ey Committee under Sir Jo'cph Bhore 
would be “pretty elastic.” 

India’s next need would be food Her population 
would number 730 millions in 30 years. 'That would re- 
quire a three-fold increase in food production pnd in- 
volve a very great national effort. Ixing range plan- 
ning was required to stave off disaster. 

If prejudice, and shortsightedness are allowed to 
fake the place of wisdom, forethought and collabora- 
tion then I can see httle but misery and daasleT 
ahead— vnthn £5 years. India cannot remain as she ia 
ID a rapidly changing world. Either she must go foi> 
ward along the path of modem progress, or else she 
will certainly go bacL 

Prof. Hill had made it clear to his audicnef 
(hat the title of Iiis lecture was deliberately 
provocative but not exaggerated. 

Officials* Responsibility in the 
Past Famine, 

A scathing comment on Lord Linlithgow's 
responsibility for the Bengal famine fs contain- 
ed in an editorial article in the N^ew Statesman 
and Nation. It says of the Delhi bureaucracy 
of which Lord Linlithgow was the head that it 
was complacent throughout the calamity; it 
foresaw nothing; it minimised and denied facts; 
and when at last it w'as forced to admit some- 
thing of the truth, it gave out as consolation 
that only a million had died. The following is 
its comment on the responsibility of officials in 
dealing with the fanune : 

There is little ia this record to flatter our racial 
pride. The civil servanls were as much to blame as 
the Ministers, and perhaps more so for the ncsriect aed 
incfBacncy of the Provincial Administration, and they, 
in the senior ranks, are still largelj’ Bntish. The police 
in Calcutta were mainly responriblo for the failure 
lo deal in a human and eflieient way with the refugees 
who camped in the streets: tkcj/ are Indians vndcr 
Bntish Ol^esrt. 

At the ‘‘Centre” the responribility Ml on I/ord 
linlithtrow and the Briti'h official' round him. They 
were %ciy slow to apply to India the Ice-ons lc*nic<l 
during two wars in our own country’ and c!*cwhere. 
TTicy allowed the inflation to get out of control before 
they thouchl of any stepe to cope with it. They were, 
for example, several years too late in imposing a 
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«-«H ScInTL'irSSS available in print. Son.e o( the 

seem Saw: blit'^orlnlivS? a,”SLf Srigj 


controversial. Inilian officials hnnoUj ^asis lor individual as well as collective 

i.lmnIcrcd,buMimyn™aIIa?c!ln„d“nSr.d lislied data for presentatiun 


t: :w:„i;ri,r"RriS“o“'' 

Detvey's Aims ' 

Atw Smesmarr on Famine Relief _ Mr. Dewey dwelt on post-war pioblcm. in 

■ It Statesman and Nation disagreed speech at the Republican Nomination Con- 

\yitn the Calcutta Statesman wliich stated that “cld at Chicago. He said ; 

little was done by tbo voluntary efFort of Indians For iSO yean America was the hope of the norid. 
to eombat the famine. The London paper r*f*^ this great broad continent we had brought 
writes : ♦ being something for which men had longed ' 

SI i “'tSr'sf 

ciahiTith ro»S?« n 2 ?,. f r ' «I!«- tx-odencv-lhe God-siven right ot. the individual to. 

Z J , .S? E prodigal in organie. bo hia own master. Yet with all of this freedom- 

jng lotuntary service in tunes of emergency due fo ’ ‘ ’ 

floods or earthquakes. 


The Calcutta paper’s aF^egation is w/ioiiy t/u. 

uutruo in i(a fnntcrinl particulars as tvoll. Most Sftnl "rie'nT/d ‘'STn fc^ii-'A^ii 
of (he relief during (he famine had come from the pattem of what they themsehTs desired, and be- 
flic people in effort and money. It is a mons- ““J* J,"' "e were, goodnill flowed toward 

trous lie to say that voluntary effort of Indians '“,^SSd ivcoXm .^d'lXd n^n rth 'Sm”™- 
to combot the famine iiad not come. tion and regard. At times wc had our own troubles. We 

The New Statesman makes the following made our share of mistaltc^, but we faltered only to 
caustic comment on British rule in India : •*** forward with renewed vigour, 

It is impossible to read this stor>' (of. In iit^ iotemational policy, America is no 

the famine) without sen^c that this tr.igedy longer looked Upon with the same regard as was 
pnsro-* judgment on our rule in Indin. An <jone before. Asia looks with deepening suspi- 

empire which cannot cite (he consent of the goy- jq ^ jj g nlliancc growing between the 

Brifish ferrilorial and the; toucan fina„gia, 
who" u convincing record of good government. imperialism. The close Anglo American colia 

The Goverament in India lacks iu bath boration in the Bretfon Rot^s “iniitao- 
It is neither based cn the consent at the govern- «" “cLration of ft Brilish 

od nor js it good. Premier’s refusal to apply Atlantic Charter in 

fttmme Commission India, ranaat have f n dlTcrcnt meaning- for 

The personnel of the Famine Commission fhc subject peoples of Asia, 
has been announced. nf'AiImM" Penalised for Fair Comment 

cS^raay irguc" that R TOuId sm-e no usctid A security of Ks. SOW, 1ms been demanded 
in rn-nnerafe ivlth this Commission, from the editor and publisher of the Forum 
CSlv when it has heat dttoonstrated that of Bombay. The demand is stated to te rn 
. „f .„e!, Coniraissioiis are of connection ivilh an article published on May 


- - — - freedom— 

m«is( — because of this freedom— ours was a 
/and of plenty in a fashion unequalled anywhere 
nwW. AjBerJea greir and st/esgtheaed; our 


' rccommendatfans “f'Qy“’™SSas”fauii Z8''ibMrtlic'deatt sentences imposed on tli'c 
ino Ot-uiiwi vjti.r. IR ♦Vr. P tlmiir nnd Ashti ensCS. TliC 


little value. foremost rccom- 16 accused in the Clnmur and Ashti cases. Tlic 

to implement , Groins Policy Committee alleged offending article fails to reveal to any 

mendation of rile ftod G ms J y anything to which objettiontcan 

held n, 3, however, warn be taken legally or morally. IHic Free Pre.,s 

Bconomie Ad««t. " Tlic gives the following summary of it : 

that such a O ^ default) it b««ins wjUi a plea for restraint in the ciceution 

Famine Comumsion , , recommend Mr. of the scntencca in view of Uie fact that tie auttion(if< 


Famine , -„„o,nmend Mr. of the scntencca m view of Uie fact that tbe autiion(if< 

Jn this connection nc ’^uuld rc thcnweivca "ere not free from excesses in the Chimiir 

Kali Ciiaran Ghosh's book Fmmne tn fiiecondly. ii refers to lie Wack-wt of news 


i77A.t041 which provides in a comprehensive throughout the 'Indian iye«« at ^at time. 'm general 
177 u-i^o,^ relevant infonnation from contem- jmtioiis on evidence of a black-out sponiored under 
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bureaucratic pressure cannot be favourable to accused 
'persons, and if irrevocable convictions are gl^ea ^ect 
to in such a surcharged atmcephere. the article point** 
out that there is grave nsk of the innocent being Sub- 
jected to irreparable injustice. Then follows a com- 
ment on the notorious ShoJapur convictions which 
man)' impartial observers all over the country believe 
to liave been unduly harsh and not fair to the accused. 
Sir John Beaumont who had something to do with the 
Sholapur tnals in their penultimate stages, Jeft the 
countTj-, we are nevt told, a much wiser man aa to 
jioiioe prosecution methods than when he entered it. 
The article rises to a high note of dissent for capital 
punishment as such, on the ground of the universal 
liability to error of all human judgments however ex- 
emplars' the probit5' and rectitude of the judges. It 
roncludes with the warning that this is not the time 
for embittering public opinion, as it was bound to be, 
by the mere fact of .‘=0 many men being doomed to die 
\t one time. 

One intis to understand what led the 
‘authorities to take this penal step for a comment 
which will generally be considered not to have 
e-xceeded the Hoiits of sober and fair criticism 


Gandhi. I requested the appropriate authorities 
for permission to do so and was informed thni 
they were unable to grant necessarj- facilities. ' 

Irish Concern for Indian Situation 

The U. P. of America cables that the Imh 
Freedom says in its latest issue (July) tliat in 
the economic sense India's situation was posi- 
tivelj' alarming. The paper refers to the fall in 
industrial production, the rise in prices, and 
disastrous effects of the Bengal famine. It 
writes that the position in India is pregnant w ith 
catastrophe, unless the short-sighted and obsti- 
nate policj', which Mr, Amer>’ represents, is 
altered. The continuation of that policy can 
onij' produce bitterest 'fruits. Therefore, tlie 
present impasse must be ended. To end it the 
first thing necessary is to release the imprisoned 
National Congress leaders. Secondly, negotia- 
tions need be opened with the Indian peoples' 


Roosevelt Changed His Mind 

The United Press of America has cleared the 
Roosevelt letter mystery. Interest on this sub- 
ject had been, raised in America and India 
because a IVashington ticuspaper iiad printed 
an article by Drew Pearson which said that the 
British refused to let President Roosevelt deliver 
a letter to Gandhiji through Mr. Pliillips or 
even througli the British hands. The U P. of 
Amenca reliably understands that more than a 
year ago ulnle-JIr. Phillips was still m India, 
President Roosevelt iiad an idea of sending a 
letter to Gandhiji. Although the contents of the 
letter are not known, says the message, observers 
judge from the comments of Mr. Hull and others 
and the statements made in the meanwliilc, th.at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude in this propOfe<l 
appro.'ich to Gandhiji was most cordial and 
sympathetic. Nevertheless he w.'inied to suggest 
at least tl»e implication that the Nationaii-ts 
should help the Allies. 

The reasons why Jfr. Roosevelt never 
actually transmitted the note to Gaiulliiji, conti- 
nues the message, were never known, but it is 
believed in informed circles that they arose from 
the decision not to interfere during wartime in 
n... Indian affairs 

The message finally states that efforts to 
obtain official comment or clarification at 
Washington have not proved successful. 

In this connection it may be recalled that 
in the course of 0 farenell chat nith press corres- 
pondent-** at New Dcllii on April 25, J943, Mr. 
Phillips had statcfl in reply to a question, “I 
should have liked to mt'ot and talk with Mr- 


leaders for establishment of provisional National 
Government, and, thirdly, the right of India to 
her own National Govemroent must be conceded. 

Louis Fischer on. World Peace 

Tiie BAarot reproduces an article by 
Louis Fischer, m which the celebrated author 
says : 

There are aJreaijy fcjgns of daseasion ia the United 
Nations* camp about the tenns of peace. The Atlantic 
Charter, which profesed to gue a general idea of 
Allied pohej’ about post-war £urope, has gone by the 
board, with Cburchill's bland assertion that its terms 
do not apply to the Axis countries. 

If the jjeace js not to prove another armistice 
•vffording breathing space for the nations to prepare 
for a more dvc.astrous war, the United Jfations nave to 
Ihiok in terms of general well-being of the world as a 
whole. 

The primao criterion of the peace should not be 
its go«l or bad effect on Germany but its effect on the 
world. 

If Germany 13 remoulded by the victors while the 
wat of the world remains unchanged, we might as well 
•*tart preparing for the Third World War. 

Clear attempts are being made to defend 
and perpetuate the existing social and economic 
systems, based on the e.\]>Joitation of Asia and 
Africa. No world peace can be conceived with- 
out a free Asia. Freedom of Asia has heen 
raised into a live i;sue. If the war i** to end 
against toLalitarian powers, India and China 
inu«t emerge as great world nations. 

Lay the Foundations of Peace Noiv 

The Sav Pcptihlie has drawn attention to 
tire fact that it would be a tragic error to wail 
till the end of the war to lay the foundations of 
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pence nim?. The argument tlmt 
battle is the first concern a- ' 
enough time to talk about 


lent that winning tJic 8 to I decision that Texas — and, by implication, 
and tliat there will be all Southern States — ^must allow Negroes to vote 
It the new world after in the Democratic rarty's primap’ elections, 


enough time to talk about the new world after in the Democratic rarty's primarj’ elections, 
victoiy is fallacious. Nothing will come out hitherto a very jealously guarded privilege of the 
of this war for which foundations arc not laid white South. Tjiis overrules the claim that the 
while tlie war is being fought. , • Constitutional Amendment giving Negroes the 


[1 wmte csouui. ijiis overrules tne ciami tJiat the 
while tlie war is being fought. , • Constitutional Amendment giving Negroes the 

It is obvious to this journal that the political privileges of citizenship did not apply 
American Government is playing power politics to the primary elections at which party candi- 
both at home and abroad. The President^ dales arc nominated. At this decision, there was 
according to it, disregards most of the supporters consternation among the defenders of white rule, 
who have three times elected him triumphantly Tlie American Negroes’ handicaps, political, 
to oflicc, because he is afraid of the power of economic' and social, arc still real and often 
his one time domestic enemies, who miglit, if thej' galling. Lynchings, those blots upon American 
were not conciliated, sabotage the fighting of law and order, which averaged 152 in a year 
tlio war. Abroad hi" ronresentatives consort from 1883 to 1903, continue even to this day. 


were not conciliated, sabotage the lighting of law ana oraer, wnicn aycrageu in a 
the war. Abroad hi" representatives consort from 1883 to 1903, continue even to this day. 
with the most shady characters, regardless of There were 3 lynchings even m 1943, while a 
nrincinlc if only military expediency can be threatened fourth was stopped b> ^\hite and, 
oni/l dictate the choice. Democratic move- coloured citizens together. j j 

n.enta nre in ^dcTtSo An 

fh™ no, reality of power in tl.c peoples of 

rriHcisina Britain the New Republic com- to cJioose whether the Negro shall remain her 
Cnticising r ^ ..^03 liability or become her opportunity.” It la a 

™fclot“eVf J‘fhrGovTrnnrcnt of BriUin is njornUhoico -d more than^local in «- 
ImpcrLTdlnta "In?”; inflnenecd by only for America iuolf but for all mankinf 

industriol combinations and world I'iew on WaveU’s Refusal to 

Pointing out the tragic error the journal 

concludes : follow up the The Free Press Journal’s representative 

PcrhaiB the rcesoa to Mum to (oll^ JP , mc_,n ^ ______ 


^."'‘Starw by*conc'°te“»" “mflm b,5S Mn cabicifrom Londm tLt°poTitic!al cTolcs of pro- 

S-i- opinion learnt with 


SSf SrSs ^SZrd ii^cn ‘wV^used .0 meet 

,0 talk about .the who Gandlliji. Tlicy are slupcM by tins action of 

Pooplo can unite on dofcati 8^1^^ Winaiac the totlle Viceroy and they describe it ns llicxplicable, 


'“uSi”fou°”«SiluP5 ei- S the Viceroy and they dcscri^bc it as tneuf 'eab e 

T.:'mi ihG eneriw and attention we^ve, „ j„stifiable, impolitic, and irrcconcilnblc uitli 

S‘UM8tft‘‘’o4^«^oX'llalioS’'° FoT’rdS a Vavcli's o^ft-rcpcatcd phrase 'a sincere 
TonSSto “ ofSwould bo a trace fnepd of India.’ 
reasons, continuing vo ... nnmmentmE 


Lord tvnvfll’s nft-rcDcated phrase ’a sincere 
IJLTuarconiiuuinp to act o„ them woua. friond^”^ „„ ,his news, Mr. James 

one thins, nothing will come o" JJ' ^ Mn.xlon M.'P. and Mr. Fenner Brockway Sccrc- 

. which Ihc fonndatioM "e *jd whdejb 


fo, Slcr»%oM^if faS^oTtbe U-P. and idltor of the A’eu, Leader, 

MS ™ j' ±„g“'a‘ThaTr^T;vc , 

but to give them cither the .nolhcr five years British statesmanship towa^s India 

eomelhing to unite about. rep^rded ns incredibly bankriipt. The Viceroys 

the mtemational scene Tower of Batwl .j banktupicy to its lowest point. It w 

leadership at harmony. Again, one madnt's that any Representative of the British 

^'S L -r »d ‘Irtcr- Men;|l’ Md rc^i-c tS U,c men „,..t repw- 

lelp win inc . conviction that tn^ are h ^ senlative of India. 


an example tj* the most ' 

help win-tho war, ,hjy are lighting 

Moral Vkiory for American 
Negroes 


senlative of India. ^ 

Sir Richard 'Aucland, leader of the Com- 
monwealth Party, declared that this refusal was 
the greatest political blunder. Tins refusal once 
again dcmonstr.atcs that Wutclmn and New 
Delhi are determin^ to rule India with tiic sole 


^Tmorni « of pub- 

r Fo"suprcS'co-t has handed down . lie cpinien m Ure country. 
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American Eyes on India 

Eliot Jane\\ay writes in the June number of 
the magazine Asia and the vlnjcricas, analysing 
America’s prospects in post-war foreign trade 
relations : 

‘‘The mo-t case of a major potetilnHy 

important cotmtn* who'r ability to pay has been 
vastly increased by war is India, India is no longer a 
ilebtor nation. As recently as March 1. J939 the public 
Indian debt on capif-al account in London exceeds 350 
million pound-*. Tliis debt is now non-exi-dent. In 
addition the sterling rc'cn-es of India, which were 
some SS nuIHon pound* when the war began, had 
ri*cn above 550 million pound* at the end of the 
fourth year of war. 

According to the Econotmst, India’s boom 
*in oq^orts, combined with her inability to import 
and her revenue from her participation in the 
war, will increase this rcsen’e at the rate of 
£300 million*- yearly until the end of the war 
India’s inability to import is not of her ortn 
choice, but a result of control measures which 
l>cnefit the foreign traders at a tremendou« com 
to her own national life. All licr protest*- hav- 
heen in vain. 

Einstein on IVorid Economic 
Upheaval 

Prof. Albert Einetem, in a recent inicr\'iew 
in his American home with B L. Jacot and 
Jnme*- .Inrche. touring the U S from Britain 
fraid : 

Tlierc mu’*! lx- a great rcioluiion in <jerui»ov 
»fttr the war for the people have to be re-<-duc»teil. 
I do not know how it will l>c done h v* a vaM pro- 
blem Not onlv the leader-* but the people. 

Tlierc will lx- a great economic uphearal m the 
world. I’ohtirj-— the whole s^-'tem of governmrDl lOU-t 
ehang*. .\<* in Ru'ij'ii the infelicctu.’il* will emerge 
from th*- war on top. The>‘ will be the importaa’ 
{^plc, but. of course, scientists will never goi-em. 
Thiir training doe« not give them power. The econo- 
niie jijT-tem of the world i* wrong and that i* probsblv 
one of the cauws of the war. 

Comtnmiity control of production must come even 
here in Arnenea where it mil be moM difficult to e“ta' 
bli'h. There i* the problem of imctDplo)^?^. I'o- 
emplo.vment cannot lx- ••epsroted from cJipitaIi«in ■t^d 
with unemployment as a factor to be contented with 
in anv of economy tlie problem i» m«oIub!e. 

..\n unemplojTd mm mean* a non-coa«umer, sn*l 
a ci>r.*umer the h-xi* means an increase in uncmplo?'- 
tuent. "Hie rirrle »* vinous The sj'rtcm i* wrong 

About Britain Palcatinc pohOh he tatd : 

“I like the Ilntish. but I resent the Ilritidr pobO' 
tirwsnb the Jew* in Pale-'tme. It w unfair. It is likely 
to Irsil to trouble. The Jevrs have not alajys worke*» 
tn rlo-*-»t r<M> 5 >eralion with the Aralx*. liut the Bnt**" 
eesiW have done much to make co-OTx-rstjon cuvsirr. 

1 wotihl like to see the tlngli-'h hold m laBr* 
luliree You uw ajpeaw^nwnt r^li!i<w to the Ar»’»* 
It I- Ilk* Clorntx-rhin** pohry towani* C-ertniaj’, •c*! 


it gives. Ilie idea of weakness. The Jews, of all people, 
de^rvp fairness and this I resent of the Brithh who 
have done eo much for the world. 

Basis of Calculation of Paper Quota 

The year 1943 and not 1939 has been made 
the basis of calculating the 30 per cent quota. 
This makes a world of difference in the avail- 
able supply of paper as has been pointed out 
by ^fr. Rnghunath Dutt, one of the leading 
paper merchants of India. In 1939, according 
to Government’s own calculations, more than 1 
lakh tons were available while in 1943 the avail- 
able supply was only 79000 tons including 70000 
tons of production and 9000 tons of importb 
In November 1W2, the Paper Control Order 
reserved 90 per cent of the production for the 
Government which was subsequently rctiuccd to 
70 per cent. Thus in 1939 the available supply 
to civilians was 1 lakli ton while in 1943 it was 
only 30 per cent of 70000, i.c., 21000 tons plus 
the 9000 ton import. Therefore, a 30 per cent 
quota of the available supply for the public 
comes to 30000 tons on the basi- of 1939 and to 
only about 14000 tons on a 1943 basis. 

Mr. Dutt has drawn attention to onotlicr liiu 
portant fact and suggests that a uniform 
weiglilage per ream of the paper should be intro- 
duced. This has not been done so far and the 
result of the manufacture of paper of higher 
wciglits has been an inflation In total tonnage 
witliout any corresponding increase in the avail- 
able quantity. The Mills manufacturing board' 
and kraft paper should also la; asked now to 
switch off to the production of printing paper. 

Government’s calculation about the futtiie 
production, which lias been put at 70000 tons, 
seems overcautious Since the peak production 
of 1,09,000 tons, only the INlysorc Mill with a 
production figure of 4000 ions has do-cd down 
for want of coal and the TiiapJiur Mill? Iia\e 
reduced production by GOOD ton?. Tlii« t.akc- 
out only about ^0,000 ton*- from internal pro- 
duction. leaving, even at a moderate cstinmie. 
at least 90000 tons. l\’c still beheve, in ‘pitc <>! 
all plcading.s by Sir Akbar Ilydari nt Boml>:iy, 
Uiat the Paper Control Onlera were unduly 
harsh. 

Scholarships for Indians in American 
Unh'ersities 

We have ri'ccivcd a rommunicatmn fnim 
Mrs. G. J. WatumuH. Chairman, Di-tnhuiinn 
Gommiltce, WatumuH Foundation, niimiunving 
one fellowship and ten fchnlarfh'ijH to U- ofTcrni 
by tiic Founiition to paduatc* of Indian rni- 
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ndynnccli study in American Iranrfcm-d from Ih) Tallon lioid «nd Victoria G«rdcn< 

nu(i (c('lin()Iot;ifaI in^htutf-. fisb-Urras to do*f>ty guardrd wells and tanks in Bom- 


Tile Wntimiull Pminiliition c-t-iOliaticI bv Mr -'I" pamtoia fish Hero brousiil 

I ciliS'iooO S ?;e» on phiUntUprc to.,. „„,| ,o„ariu™. About SO oterseers aod 

one TrnvS in? rolforSd'p'V^^ “’, '*'™" "on-n'alan'a^ and matoa- 

PcholirtVioV m InVl cr mc' j peor (.ml ten ratty.ng Janac. A ineJ.um.sired S,h mrv eil », man. 

l„vj, ' u ) ‘““1”" "’au .and nomcn Ip mtry ns KB hrvne in one dav and, tbere/ore it Ins Itcei 

Ml/ Slii,i)lS?"”r “"‘'.aaaaaUjfi m, American imjversitir.- decided to breed more of this kind. 

? citiin fof ;>eo "''aicullural imd (eel, meal The Gambu.ia adapts it-elt readily ' to imnv 

' niu.^ -!i J/cn«a 1 , , , , n-i*ural condition?, inhiibiting Biiallow sfacnanl na'fr 

of llic bc*t U-pe graduate and /ceda on J.in-.se o/ in«(?et?. “Tlie .'pccie* fs definiteb 
l udic.d su df'nts, Rraduatc cnsinccrp, ami Rr-sduates of carnivorous,” Dr. Vatve, As.«i?tnnt IlMlth Officer 
.ViriicuHiirul folIrRca uro eliRiblo for Ihotc scholarslup' (Malaria), fold the Associated I’rr«. ‘'and it i« known 
iiie^c pclioarsliips are open to tnen onrf uomen to cat its young. 1 ha\c ndiiscd the IniitdmR of smUl 
''lurjrnts of indian parenfagp lufhoiit .any diJiOnmina- «(onc .<*fn(Ctiircs to protect its joung." 

\>r)Ti Til or TtVigion. 

Applications for tiic Travellmg FclloivsJup Hand-Made Paper 
ami for Scholarships should be sent by ^Vriting in the Dombav Chmuclc. ^fr. 

Jo; I\rrs. G. J. A^nturmill, Chajnnan, Distri- Purshottamdas Tandon draws attention of tltc 
bulion Comindtoe, ^\«tumull Foundatiott, 93< authorities concerned to the position of hnmi- 
Mnlcolm Avenue, los Angeles 24. Califomm. „^ade paper in the face of tlic new Pap^r 

Control Orders, He says : 

n- Tlie GovcrnmcDl In? attempted by the Order to 

L/t. /nge on uritain S tuture restnet the ujc of piper without giving an}' mdieatiiiu 

Xt\ nn nrficlo to the Fi‘<<n{nn filnifHard of •*-? intention to imko finiuK'itieoit? cfTott to ;n* 
in an nruoio to tnc *V<imn!; bwaam. proj„t„i,u nf p,,|w. Sue), ,»ir«dr,i ronlro 

Sunday, the verj' llc\ crenel \\ . R Inge, U U , j, |,tcl,v to <lefrat it? purpose. The Government shouKi 
writes ^Yith reference to Britain's future: luxe utili?va thi< opportunity to gne nn impeiu* to 

, la my opini... our o,..,odo of pr^pcn.,,, uulu~ i,?XS ^i- • 

inrvhsm I? coming to an end and will fSy ftirccUHriiv transport and other diffieuifies and 

flic kind of ciMli'Otion which P/ato «fid Ru«lcit* hko«l . • j |>p 

besf. a natmii o/./sfinw and Fmall iMder.- ,.moiid"l a« to exclude (he hsnd-midc piper for the 

A Jintum winch depend? for its cxisteiue on dip Ordrr and co»/inr (he restriction to 

foreign trade con never be a working mans pjmdisc « ^ ^ rc'ult in uierMsmg 

We have only to compare the costa of prorfuedon at «ro,|„ciion of paper and relieving thereby (o a 

home and in foreign countries. The Unttsh woffc-nMU ,xicnt the difficulties awr being experienced bv 

lifts been tn a JiighJy privihgcd portion. Is there tue coj,vuoim due (o the rix'fricijim in (he uv> of 

shgtitest leii'on to i>upvo.>e tint this pnvilegrd Pft'dj®” , .,_r, 

(Mil be niainl.uned? Our wngc-earncra seem to tluOK i • 

that it can. They xviil certainly not make the jf tljprc w’cre any vagueness about the 

wiiicii alone, m my opinion, might save them- i ' inclurion of hand-made paper within tlic ambit 
'■"■'i.o'lrfilrmSfffi om of Ih/papor control Opicr. Sir Akbar Ilyijan 

(hr Gri’.it I’owcra? In n scn?c, yes. Wc m«‘t gixc w |,jjg pcniox’cd it. IIc has definitely Stated that 
trying to police the world, and giving moral jM^ure? paper is included in the control 

(ii our neighbours. scheme. In perfect harmony with the general 

Dr. Ingo believes that Nhc future of iht> control policies of the Go\'crmnctit, drastio cuts 
British Empire vill be that of Sp.anjab EmpJr ► in^posed on (he U’-c of hand-made paper 

and he docs not think that the ftiturc belongs encouragement to increase production 

t (4 (lie nation with most w.ants, ‘ * 1^,5 reluctance of the Government to crcxitc n 

. , nj .. network of competition centres for imported 

Uonibay Corporation s i lan to paper after the war raiglit also provide nnothre 

Combat Malaria explanation for tliis singularly drastio step 

•nA=j,r^i:,l‘sra'o;»'s's'or&^^ 


b.vc 



OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE NON-OFFICIAL EUROPEAN-III 

Bv H. C. MOOKERJBE, m.a., rh d., m i,.a. 


I 

That the non-official European community has 
always realised that the excessive representation 
and the economic safeguards demanded by and 
accorded to it need some kind of juatificaiion 
becomes evident when we remember the plea it 
put forward before the Government of India 
on the eve of the passing of the Goxcrnnicnt of 
India Act, 1919. The representations it made 
to the British administration were gufiunauscil 
in the following terms in Paragraph 4 of the 
First Despatch of the Government of India on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms dated the 5th 
March, 1919. It was said there tlmt 

They (non-official Europeans) claim a separatf 
olcctonitc and representation in proportion to their 
importance rather than their oumcncal strength and 
they doubt whether e\en this will sufficient^ se<urf 
(lie intcre.'ts of trade ami commerce. 

This short and pregnant summar>' inakis 
three things clear. The first of these u that the 
non-official European, like his successor a 
quarter of a ccnUiry later when the Govcnimcnt 
of India Act, 1935, was enacted and like moci 
of his Indian fellow-subjects, was out to secure 
his economic interests by dematidmg coiuimtnnl 
scats and that here his democratic hentage atul 
his professed admiration for it as "ell a« hi" 
experience of Parliamcntarj* procedure made 
no difTcrcncc between him and the politically 
uneducated and often illiterate Indian Tlie 
second fact is that the non-olTicial European to 
safeguard his interests demanded rL'pri*?cntation 
not on the basis of liis numerical ^(rellgtll but on 
tbe basis of his importance wherein he was in 
no way different from or superior to the 
communal-minded Sfussalman who claimed 
w-cightage on account of hia historical importance 
and the Sikh who stressed his contribution to 
the Indian Army. The concluding part of the 
statement makes crystal clear where thU 
importance lay, fir., his trade and commerce. 

Be it rcriicmbered that all this wa- said at 
a time when, under the Montagu-Chelinsfonl- 
Reforms, tlie non-offici.al European was about t« 
be accorded altogether 6S ?cat* in oiir Central 
an«l Provincial legislatures. 

The Simon Commission was api>omted in 
November, lfC7, under Section &IA of (bo 
Government of India Act,* 1919, to inquire into 


the working of the Montagu-Chclmsford Re- 
forms and to offer its suggestions as vcgariU tlic 
extension, modification or restriction of the 
degree of responsible government then existing 
in India. 

For the purposes of the present di-cu.-sion 
it is sufficient to state here tiiat the Simon 
Commission recommended that the total num- 
ber of scats reserved for the non-offidal 
European in the Central and Provincial legis- 
latures should 4jc raUccr from oS^to 81 or 83. 

The Simon Commission referred to the 
importance of tlie European conmninity 
temporarily residing in India in two places. In 
Paragraph 6G of tlie first volume of it" report 
it said that 

The noteworthy fact that, oier area? co in‘t 
and eniHi populations ao imnictisu and duerv, tlie 
iiDportaoce of the snull European couinitiniiy, b,\ 
w'h')te\cr i-tanJanJ it niiy be inc{<<>urod, is out of nil 
eroportiott with its sire. 

Id Paragraphs 81, 82 and 88 of the second 
lolumc of Its report the Simon Cotntui-siun 
referred to the important services ronclcrt^l by 
non-official Europeans. Drawing attentign to 
the valuable contributions made by liriii-li 
businessmen, it admitted incidentally in Para- 
graph 81 tlial the EurDi)enn communal scat^ u cH' 
generally occupied by them. In tlii" conn^ction 
tlic attention of the reader may Ix; drawn tn the 
following sentence quoted from page 08 of tlic* 
second volume of the Simon Commi'-siun Rijmrt 
where It was stated that 

The uumber* of Europeans lu India are ny fiir 
raca&wTC of the voulnbution they make to thf cowa- 
iiy. or of the influpnec Ih^y exert. 

It was probably becau-o tlie joint author'' 
of the Jlontagu-Chelrasford Report rcali-wl (hat 
at that time their countrj-meii were more inter- 
ested in commerce and trade than in indtiitnc* 
tliot they drew attejntion to the benefits ilerivcd 
by India from the comraercial activities of 
Britons. By the time that the Simon Coinmis.Km 
Report was signed, that is to fay. about twelve 
years later, Europeans h.ad come to take gri-,j(r 
interest in the development of certain t.'p*-- of 
industries and that for the ^ame rva-on whirh 
had oripnally attracted tlitm to coiniucrrc-_thc 
desire of obtaining high or fairly high profit*- 
with minimum risk. It is ihcrefurv that wo’/imi 
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sraph'ce of^^port” i“S"f jj™ ‘® our motherland in connection n-ith (he pur- 

"f India. "" “'''''"P'nent nmbiUous and enterprising, stayed on to take 

Similarly, Paragraph 13 nf n«vnr« of such openings in business as were 

ment of India’s Despatch on the proposals for had either 

constitutional reforms doted (lie 20th SentembS- mnn™ n '““W command cosy 

1930, refers to »cptcmber, raon^in the chape of exported British capilal. 

t-lip imnrxrfnnf rv i -u .■ i_- . Dicso iPcn found that India possessed large 

KiiropcM) commSu?’ S amounts of inexpensive raw material, an aliim- 

Wevpjapmeot of India! ^ m>nomic dant supply of untrained but cheap and fraetahlc 

This refrrfs Rne^mjk- i,, i > , labour and a readj' market for such good* 

ment for h afmeWn^ s“ SS |r Indians lacked 

is made separately of the n^espT^rconTS eSrto'“eS!’’'»1l“ organisation 

> ? most Bn-fish businc^- 

^ acwrded to non-official leaders possessed conspicuous ability. Die 
IS- legislatures is abundant training the}' had undergone in Britain coupled 

prop that ^18 was regarded as an imiwirtani with the widening of their outlook due to travel 
factor m determining its amount. experience abroad enabled tlictn to plan 

In what follows, it is proposed to make n-cll on a large scale. Indewl, nf this particular 
an attempt to assess the nature and the value stage of our economic development, these men 
of the contribution made to the development of had the monopoly of biisinw? enterprhe in Indin. 
our industries by Europeans and tiicn to find out There was no fear of eompefition from iijdigon- 
whether tliesc have been of sufficient importance ous sources nor was there a jealous national 
to justify the representation accorded to the government to place impediments in tlicir a-av 
members of this community on this ground and if and when they exploited our material resourct's. 
the statutory safeguards provided for it under nnd man-power primarily for tlieir oum benefit, 
the Act of 10135. Indians may be wrong but. they believe tiint 

,, one of the attraction? Indio po‘?es--ed for tlie-e 

, II men Jay in the fact that, a^ a dependenc}’ and 

it has been shown previously that the on the principle that blood ).>« thicker than water, 
Industrial Revolution in England and unproved these Imsinessmcn felt, perhaps not nhvayj 
communications in India duo to the construction ri^tlyr that the}' would meet with greater 
of railw’ays, the establishment of steamer services consideration from tneir count^’men who were 
and improvements in roods promoted the ciqwrt ruling Indio m behalf of Britain than in the 
of our raw iiroducts and the import of cjieap Colonies and Dominion? where tlicy would lia\c 
mnnufactmes. mainly from En^and. As n men of them own race and b ood as their rival? 
consMuence of this; there were such large and where probably the co onials , would have 
SSSions Of repital in England Ibnt the tbn first preterenre from their Rovommentr 
Snffl Sable fir ite ndventageous invest- So far o6 the r,«cst.on of protection of l.tr .and 
S te ite homo land failed to absorb them, pnipcrty «as concerned, India ns n dcpcndcnc! 

” K CairnSoss in “The Victorians and was in nn way mfcrnir to any of these couti- 

Inyr-strnent'jwhidl^ap^irMnEcOTOTO ‘"“'Even then, tlic Britons who took im tite 

.""Ivcnt my cldinB decreasing inenraes elnc to task of indnslrialismE India were eare^l w 
, 7 *■ interest rates " the natural consequence engntw m indnstncs where the mimimim amount 

fnliing ntercst rates, incni^^ 

'''ThiriTwcrc cc“t!Sl^■cIy good reasons for remember the j^neral order in ivincli tlim' 

,1 InSi ofTritish capital into Indian indus- different types of industries were developixl. 
feesl At tbnt time, a British cnminim.^; jjj 

engaged m _ l>robabIy disinclination .lo face thc.ri.tY 

IxntTCB o^^txadc. Among tile Britons who canuj involved in jwwTr manufacturing on a larp- fcak 
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the products of which might not find an imme- 
diately profitable market in or outside India 
and which would require’ the investment oi large 
amounts of capital in somewhat doubtful enter- 
prises, induced the English investors as w-ell as 
those engaged in the import and export trade 
of India to direct their attention first of all to 
what are called plantation industries, such as 
indigo, tea and coffee, the market of which was 
assured as Britain hei’self stood in need of them. 

All the above industries with the exception 
of indigo are engaged in the cultivation of the 
crops and their preparation for the market and 
every one of tliem is organised along the same 
lines as the factory industries. They have been 
established by Europeans with European, 
generally British, capital mainly in areas former- 
ly sparsely populated. AtTiere Indians have 
appeared, as for instance in the lea industry, 
they have been late comers who have found to 
their dismay that all the best land suitable for 
cultivation has been appropriated by purchase 
or long lease by European concerns long before 
their appearance in the field. 

As a general rule, the labour required is 
recruited . from considerable distances mainly 
from the aboriginal tribes and the same workers 
are engaged in different times in both agricultural 
and industrial processes which are carried out 
scientifically. Each plantation is practically a 
productive unit employing a large number of 
workers under capitalistic control and therefore 
falls under the category of industries. 

The returns from plantation industries, the 
high expectations entertained about their future 
prosperity as well as the increasing amount of 
English capital seeing investment combined to 
lead to the development of Indian mining indus- 
tries which, beginning with the raising of coal, 
were gradually extended till today the major 
part of our mining industries is under European 
control. 

IV 

The opening of the Suez Canal which 
reduced the length of the voj'age round the Cape 
of Good Hope by nearly two months and 
practically halved the cost of carriage stimulated 
our foreign trade so much that England which 
by that time had become " the workshop^ of the 
world ” was enabled to pour into India , and 
other industrially backward oriental countries an 
unending stream of her manufactures. 

.These factories, however, indirectly assist^ 
the establishment of power industries in India 
for the eminent success achieved by thwn in 
England and the facilities for easy communiea-. 


tion brought about by the starting of shipping' 
smdees between Britain and India and ’ the 
construction of railways in the latter carried 
along with them the implication of the easy 
transplanting of factories to India and the 
oriental countries. Machinery could be import- 
ed, spare parts could be obtained quickly and 
cheaply, engineers and skilled labour to install, 
operate and repair them could pa^s to and tso 
between England and them at much less sacri- 
fice of time, money and convenience. 

Indians believe that Europeans engaged in 
the gradually increasing import ana export 
business discovered that it would be more 
profitable for them to start those industries in 
India the raw products of winch were available 
locally and to e.xport them in a partly or fully 
manufactured state. There were two factors in 
their favour the first being that they could use 
cheap Indian labour thus reducing the manu- 
facturing costs and secondly, that the processes 
through which tlie raw materials would pass 
would reduce their bulk and weight uhich of 
course uould reduce the cost of carriage. 

Still anotheV fact which must liave weighed 
with the more far-sighted among them was that 
It would be wise for Bntons to start industries 
manufacturing such consumer’s goods as had 
ordinarily to be imported. In addition to the 
fact that they would have a ready and large 
market almost next door, the establishment of 
industries of this t}*?© would entitle them to" 
claim the benefits of protection if and uhen that 
became the accepts policj* of the British 
administration in India. 

.These are some of the reasons for the 
appearance of factory industries in our mother- 
land though, as was but natural they, at the 
b^inning, were confined to the manufacture of 
a comparatively few lines of goods. 

ItTiile it is not maintained that chrono- 
logically there were three distinctly marked 
stages in the development of different types of 
Indian industries under British leadership, it is 
none the less correct to assume that, in spite of . 
a certain amount of overlaping, factoiy indus- 
tries made large advances after the most 
important among the mining industries had been 
stabilised and that they in their turn succeeded 
in 'Securing a firm position after the plantation 
industries had been established, r 

V 

■ Though many of the plantations, raines_^ and 
industries were ori^ally started by individual 
Britons, it was -not long before, the force of 
circumstenceg converted them into joint-stock. 
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Uio time of Ills retireiiieiit thouglit it 
to retain some intf-rcsf in . 
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individuals or some organ'isation coD^anHiJff fnr principal icasoos 

liis confidence. banisauon commanding for the dommant position occupied by nianagiag 

When India’s foreign trade and 

industries with tlieir demand for )nr/»/> liie iirst of tiicse is that they inram 6 t 5 ' ho/d 

Enclantl Evcn°2n mrl° ‘"'"''1’°'“^' i” theoretically, no one can evorase effective eoa- 
(^r£t 1 ' T ■„ eoneerns were regis- trol without holding 51 per cent of the shares 

hVu'^fn” I’’‘i'“ "'ith rupee cnpital, tlie money what actuoHy happens is that as they are 
Jii^ to come from Britoas. fha capital and i'stributed among people living in dilferent 

AMtev'lms no/'fed '1!?“™®' as Dr. parts of the countiy lie mimber ol n hose shares 

Anstey has pointed out ,s „ol largo enough to make them take the 

companica of organising a movement au^^mst the 

managers so Jong as they receive satisfaccory 

for 


were small ia comparison 
registered outside (India). 


Indian labow and Indian rau* materials, m their activities without any kind of let or hindrance, 
activities. Few Indians wili agree to the view The fact tliat these cannot bo revoked or cancel- 
that any attempts made in this direction would jed unless by a 75 per cent majority of the 
have failed for Indian capitalists arc as eager shareholders is sufficient to practically convert 
as any other people to invest their savings pro- tcrmmnble info roD-terminablc agreements, 
fitably. There wn^ also the fact tliat British xi,c financial advances made by the mana- 
busincss enjoyed the confidence of Indians and gjjjg agency firms as n’cll os the fact that they 
this would have attracted Indian investors. nre often tlie largest holders of debentures 
Actual experience proved that it was not living n lien on the assets of the company 
easy to maintain the requisite continuity of make them the chief creditors and this m.akc3 
policy and efficient direction and management in fficir position almost unassailable, 
these British joint-stock concerns with sterling 

capital and with their head offices in London yi 


because managers with first-hand knowledge of 


thcec It ■n*ould be idle to deny that just as 

itS'otrp\id frequent visi?s_< 0 _™ 


salaried rpruneration after illness, possible measure of commercial and industrial 

Z's Zc, Thf ^rSSl^t°"pI»“taB them £«icncy when «i.y uru )Mv lu yM 




b^ter T^’Jjjch called national government in pursuance of a national 


the mantiemgnpncy sj stem ^ £d„jrial, whether undertuken by Indians or 

firms noting os mnnaginB n^ non-Indians, can have only one motive-tlie 

S^“»un7ne“but usS h^^^ earning of profits. The British jharcheldeis, 


an hut ii^n-vllv have n earning of protits. UJjo Jirmsn snarenojoers, 

and P*”""™' S" " e.'ipericncod partners directors and the managing agency firms ratrus- 
number of competent «pc . .. 4 ^ vi mnduct nf business entemnsca m 


number of comj^icnu p en'^uring conti- ted witli the conduct of business enterprises m 

S.S "upenSin of the " cone eri^ India constitute no excoption to this rule 
nuous 4 . ^ ^_ 5 „naceraent As they do It will also be readily admitted that 

bSiDM^^ continuously in® India, they always principal reason why tho British managing 
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agency firms have been permitted to enjoy al- 
most unlimited power is that they have succeeded 
in this task of earning dividends which, on the 
whole, have satisfied those who have invested 
their savings in the enterprises controlled by 
them. Nor can it be doubted that failure on an 
extensive scale in this their primary task would 
sooner or later have led to the withdrawal by 
their financial backers of the powers enjoyed 
by them and that, taking all things together, the 
British managing agency firms stand to lose 
much more than individual share-holders hdW'- 
ever large their holdings for, as Dr. Nabagopal 
Das, PhD., (Econ.) .London, I.C.S., has pointed 
out on page ^ of his Industrial Enterprise <n 
India : 

They have generally regarded their earnings fro™ 
shares (aa shareholders) as subordinate to their 
(generally much larger) earnings m other capacities 
and in other fields of activity. 

From all this it follows that the dcstre to 
avoid loss and the profit motive operate more 
strongly in the case of the agency firms than in 
that of the shareholders. 

These facts have a two-fold significance. 
The first of these is the minimum profits which 
W'ould keep the shareholders contented and the 
second the industries where these could bo 
secured with the minimum risk. So far as the 
first matter is concerned, we find that the 
opinion expressed by several loading business 
men (Indian Tariff Board : Paper and Pulp 
Industries, Evidence, 1923, Yol. I , p. 039) was 
that the minimum return necessarj' to draw 
capital into new fields was 10 to 15 per cent 
on the investment with of course the implica- 
tion that not only would larger returns be more 
welcome to investore as a class but also that 
aliens would naturally enough prefer to lay out 
their sa\*ings in those enterprises which offer 
fair prospects of earning them on the principle 
that investments in foreign countries ordinarily 
involving larger risks .are expected to yield 
higher returns. Still another implication equally 
important is that once experience shows that 
high or fairly large profits can be earned with 
comparative ease and with minimum ri*k in 
certain industrial enterprises, the tendency to 
concentrate on them would immediately and 
automaticallj' manifest itself. 

Applj'ing these deductions to the indusln^ 
organised' by Britons in India, we find that the 


(European) Bengal Chamber of Ommerce in its 
evidence before the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion as referred to by the Indian Fiscal 
Commission [Evidence, Vol. IL, p. 929) said : 

In Calcutta, the sources from which capital is 
drawn for enterprise vnth which members of thia 
Chamber are concerned are two-fold: Europeans m 
India and the United Ivingdom. 

Even those with limited knowledge of 
European business in Calcutta are aware that 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is the strong- 
hold of British big business that is to say of 
people engaged in commercial pursuits and of 
those connected with the various managing 
agency firms which control jute, tea, coal and 
inland transport industries. 

it is true that of late a certain percentage 
of jute shares has passed to Jlarwaris but tliese, 
generally used as counters for speculation, are 
rarely looked on as im'cstments for profits. 
Excepting these, the bulk of the shares are held 
by non-Indians. 

Dr. Vera Anstcy on page 209 of her 
Economic Development in India explains the 
British concentration on these industries in the 
following way : 

The loitialire . . . has lam mainly with Euro- 
pcacs who al'O provided the bulk of the capital. 
Capital 13 dear, much of the intercats and profits 
earned is payable tn England, whilst only those in- 
dustries have been promoted which, appear most 
desirable m Enshsh eyes. 

All these industries satisfy the first require- 
ment — fairly high and regular dividend earning 
capacity while all except inland transport have 
earned phenomenal profits at certain times as is 
easily proved by the following quotation from 
page of H. N. Brailsford’s Property or 
Peace : 

It IS usually estimated that from £C00 to £700* 
minioDS of Unlish espilai arc inicsted ia India. Fart 
of this capital is sunt in industries which in favour- 
able years yield fabulous profits. Coal mines have 
been known to pay lOO and 120 per cent on a daib' 
waf^ of Out of 51 jute mills, 32 paid as much &s 
100 per cent in one or more years between lOlS and 
1927; 29jjever paid Icps than 20 per cent, and 10 
never less than 40 per cent, ^ring the earlv po«t- 
war years the profiLs of thevi jufc mills ranged from 
six to eight limes their total wacfs bill. For 
£12 that they paid in wapea to their Indian worker*, 
they remitted £100 in profits to their shsreholdm in 
Scotland. 

IV. (To be continued) 
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A ChamiHon of Uie Indian People 
By NARAYAN C. CHANDA, MA. 


Tub later half of the 19th century of the 
Christian era had witnessed n glorious Intellec- 
tual Revolution in Bengal. It had heen a period 
of ferment. The Western mind came in contact 
with tho Eastern. Tlie soul of India was stirred. 
It tlirew oil the shacldcs of age-worn tradition 
and convention and souglit new light and expres- 
Ln in a new-found-land. The spark o the 
. ignited minds could be seen and felt in alinost 
eregy sphere of national life-social, political, 
relirious, cultural. And it is the life and acti- 
of this band of worthy sons that Imc 


a^«a;;ts^jrtL'a"o^u^i;av^ 


post of Commissioner of a Division) he was not 
unware of the sorrj' plight of the tillers of the 
soil, a race of dumb, resourceless humanity that 
produces wealth only to wallow in perpetual 
penury. Mr. Dutt with his practical wisdom, 
masleiy of facts and burning sympathy for the 
oppressed \tas rightly looked upon as a god- 
gift by the agiicultural people of India. He 
liad the strength of a Hercules and the love of a 
mother for Ins suffering coimtn'mcn. He initi- 
ated the movement for the amelioration of the 
lot of the pe.ssants, India could not have found 
a bolder .and wortheir fighter for her peoples 


Thrrace of Civilian officials, of whom Air. 
^“'i;?"Sabtc”fira of patriotism, courage of 


have multiplied now of patriotism, courage of 
unt\-tmguishablo fire ol ^ brc.adth of vision, 
conviction, bold j-.L’iovo for the mass 

depth of wisdom and abiding lose 

of tho people .“'’"mcials was more rcs- 
Nono among Government than he for 

peoted nnd trusted by Oovcrnn^^^^^^^_^_^ 

efficiency, roasonableucss an^^ 

none at the spirited advocacy of the 

Government for the sp r espoused 

cause of the agF' jP j^utt was a hnlhant 
of his own accord. Air. " ^ a prince 

scholar. “He ,-„(cr pores)," 

among his peers (pn"™ ™ , Chiindcr liad 

ra :s: " he 5^d 


In course of his presidential address at the 
kith meeting of the Indian National Congrn-s 
at Lucknow (1S99) he charged Goverament with 
ndning the Indian agriculturists and of Ihroj - 
in" tlicra in the jaws of recurring faimncs Ij 

TUs charge roused a controversy otcr the 

naTAfr Dutt P> Wished in Eaghrad Fom.a 
nant -ur- nietributed copjcd of tiio 

I India and “ ..blic. This was 


TJ", mor^'cihaus. 
foUotved bv in natuic, namely, 

live and thoufiht-proiokmg in^n,_^^ 

^?r"Dutt focuS a flood of light on the 


SSr die are Si'draS by t 


alien rulers. Facts .arc anra,__.^^ 

And when a r^'l^ ,,, Govcr'iimont shoivered 
upon whom the i>i ^ ne.„.fir« from heaven 


upon whom from heaven 

honours and '{berc wns much licart- 

assailed the authorities taere w a 

burning amongst ramc * j j,,, putt to ho 

Anglo-Indians ThcjcxTeclM 

.-'.?f,,* ,^'rnfi' once of driigs, in a circus 


i.-Pnhat“Gc" t 

=‘ffn‘diSfs palt^mi not wUhoiit^K 

’Cbr^hUt- 


;SVMSfipord^«r.maci^^ 

stow. But wlien tor fitoacial 

Dutt held Govcrnmmt rc.po^j^ „nvcrlv of the 


„__thcld Govcrnmmt responsraw 

ruin nnd the j ^f^vc c\clatmcd in their 

Indian pMple.ttoJimjstn^^,, 


?ra future. In ’'"/StoS his 

mo.h%=JS^M;cr“utme by their work 

Yfrv'incn to re U 


Indian pwf c, tue^ - ^ „ rt 

Sny.^Sira\diieet^eharaod^.W 


ntrymen to «- 

‘ P«-thc foremost rank O' ”%.,a ,,, 

. Dutt was tne 
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s-'^/cRiiard (J,e people 

from fl.c n^tinsl^he ravages of fcuch dbasters. The 

India Ims nf Ui i > cahimitics of the people roused Jjjs sympathiej 

hinPi-Til, ^ ^ a Pro'‘er- “"** putv words into liis tongue. He spoke 

iifit.??,. <^ountrj' u-itli ]ica\'>*, ever-increasing and boldly as a spokesman of the dumb 

In ? atlministered ns n '•“ITcnng humanity. In course of Jiis spirited 

ULlicit concern, Mr. Dutt dispel^ the erroneous ^PcecJi at Madras in 1902, uliilc reviewing (lie 
nouon ot tiic public about the cau«os of such general economic and political conditions of the 
nebts. He obser^'cs : Jieoplc, he said ; 


Ihn ‘^S popul’tr ctTor prevails in cou&to’ that 
Itic «tiofc Indian debt renresenU British eanital Mink 


, . - . V..... , ,* • ^'ever were greater misfortunes and deaths 

. , 7 — debt represents British capital wmk "owded together vnthin so brief a space. Never did a 

ui tne ucvelopmcnt of India. It can be eliown that this enuised, fertde, and industrious country- present a 
19 n(« (he genesis of the Public Debt of India, Wlicn o* widespread poverty .and desolation.” 

ia^^!^^of^iS^p”S'n Mn.‘“doW S'™ ".jjfoni’ • “PT'‘ Y- 

Jliey had in the meantime drawn a tribute from India' tlic people whicli arc n perfectly true 

hnnncially an unjust tribute, wceeding 150 millions’ picture of the calamities of 1943 a]5n. He paid : 
JlnV They bad also charged India “If there js one object «hieh should be above the 

».* ii ^ iwis, Chinese wars, nod other sphere of party controversj’ and should appeal to the 

r-H-i*'' . jj India. Etjuitablu, therefore. India owed Immawly of all, it is the subject of those famme^i 
Mining at the ewte o; the Company's rule; her PubAc which are desolating the countr>’ so frequenlfy in rv* 
a myth, there tras a fionstdcrable bofunce of cent years And if .am- of you, gentlemen, haie 
oi^r iOO tiUMOKf tn her favour out of the money that iisited relief centres as i have recently done, and seen 
had been draten from her." (Italics mine.) hundreds and thousands of starring and tottering men 

and women, our brothers and our sisters, crawling 
iMr. .IJUtt tippotils to the goou ^enst :uia along the r<wds, reyting under trees, bing down on the 
ijnpnrtial jutlgmcuh of tlic wider public when he wAvside }>crhaps to die befme the h-mds of relief can 
«.j.j(pa reach them, you njJl Jnve felt. M I felt, that this 

caJamiiy, this merwhelming srene of human suffering 
. ‘‘Tlie bistorj- of Indian Debt is a distre.'Sing rcconl and dj«lrr.->-> .md dnlh erii'« lo Ilravca for a f'eriin* 
of ilnaocial iintusdom and injustice; and ciery im- new rt^lresi” 

partial reader rin reckon for bim«e!f bow much of tlH« * r,.,r.„,i nf ♦i„, T.id;rt« \t) 

indian Debt is morally due fiom l.im." f i. ^ 

J)utt w.ns n {Irf-.nmcr of Implit ihcnm-*. JIi' wii' 
Finally ho turns up thus (he position of mi mdcfatignble worker, a iiditi-l optiud-f. He 
India so far as her wc.altli and resource's are truj.totl jn Indme future ^loi\tnc^^ nml in-filhd 
ciincerned : fhut noble rage in all tho'C who eanic in cuii* 

‘Tlieso are the piain fiicts of the economii- MUiaUnn tact withJuin. Mr. Pul! ro'tiiop iliUiii. 

ju Inilii. Given tbe-so condilioni, .mv f«*rtiIo ludu'- Ho won the of iiiativ lw‘ the cJuinu ol In* 

triou*-, peaceful country in tlie woiM would wh.»( rimraetor ami tliiougli hi' luuuci'ou'- wiitiiigv 
India is to-«lay. If inaniif.ictun’rs were ciipphMi ngri- tia eni'tolcr. Among umiiv otlw^^ 

i'o .uS>.te ,«.c ,-f .)„■ .Vgu,.. ol 

from permanent poverty and recurring fammo^ .Imijlln 'lu tills ImlV ho 5^ddr(‘^'■l•d ;i fmc pociii 

Keouomic hun are the same in /tun os in b.i»roi>e. // ,Hiolohi hc supgist'- how lo.il service to tiiv 

India is poor lo-day, it is through the operation f>! bo j-omloKHl. The p.HliV lift'’ 

i^onomic cmi. (It-'ilics mine,) ^ jHiinUnt beufiiig on the ptc*eitt-day polilicb. 

•Wmt Tilr. Dntt w'rotc ubouf half a eentuo' We tiuoto below a stanza und a portion of the 
ago is .njiplicablo today witli ns much aptitude . 

and jioiguancy as then. Nothing wortli inrntion- 


inn has boon done in tiiesc years to revive 
iiMtiiifnrtiuc mitl rommorei- of die liMpIo. 
lioncai witli lior ripli soil ami iln; l»ssi'>il'ty m 
Siiniliis crojis Ims (iclcriorntoil into a ilefiril 
nrov nro as roRanls food slipl'iy fov tier own 
' M nratioii. SJic lias nt Into l.aij to lioi’oml '^n 
Burma rirc for tc-cditiB licr rliililron. Anglic 
famine of JBi3 lias served as an eye-opener. 
Fnmincs ivitli creafer or smaller intensity onil 
virneitv ha« been ft cursr and n blot on Bnti‘sb 
rxjcn.it> ' e p K'CoJloct horror« 

Sc famines in eoiir.e of forly ycni.. 
■nVivas pained dial no vigorous endeavours were 


Help (he .son of loom ond nini). 
Haise (he tiller of Die soil. 

Trust in duty hiimbl.' (eadered. 
*IV»st in Indi’iV: fuliirc slsr, 

And our unborn son* and rhughtei' 
t^hnll lie higher (han «e fire. 

• • • 

Ca'-te'jiud rroed will often unnglc, 
Tear apart (hose who are one. 

Greed and BcirLdmcv wiH binder 
\Vhat by Rolflcsa work i« won; 

But truediwrtrd inrn and women 
Moslem or of Ifiiubt faitli, 
i.o\e of inen (Iieir hich religion, 
Ber\e iboir countiy until death. 
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Unity among the people and sustained 
efforts for the realisation of the great goal — self- 
government attained by the peoplt^Tvere the 
watcli-words of Mr. Dutt. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that greed and seifishness reared and 


la eflueational and social leforms, in industrial and 
political eudcaiours, our future is assured. Everj- act 
of scif-sceking and untruth holds us back; ever>- act 
of sflf—acrifice and de\ otion sees us further on our on- 
ward niatrii. ’ 


fostered by interested quarters, miglit hinder the 
progress of tlie selfless band of workers. He 
could prophesy from his fund of political wisdom 
that division m the rank would weaken mother- 
land’s cause. This should not be allowed Caste 
and creed should be subservient to the noblest 
cause of the land of birth. 

‘•This”, says Mr, Diilt in course of his speech at 
Lucknow in 1908, “i^. Dh.irma; it is the duty of every, 
n.dion to strive for progi’c.'S, as it is the endeavour of 
die phnt to f<'ek for light. If we arc true to ourselves 


All the political wiitiugs of rvlr. Dutt wcic 
published in English ao they were meant as much 
for the Indian public as for the British. To 
the lanjer section of Bengal literates he is known 
as only a historical novelist of repute who had 
Sir Walter Scott and Bankim Chundcr as Jiis 
model. It IS time that his iiolitical aspirations, 
lijs sympathies, his unremitting cvertions in tlie 
’cause of his motherland and broihcr citizen^ were 
widely known, evaluated and alipraised. 


U. N. R. R. A. AND INDU 

By ASHUTOSH DAS 


Thk jiresent war has act the imghtieat machine 
of destruction m motion. The ruthless and 
Qigmiised exploitation of resources botli physical 
and human, ha^ depleted the inatcrmt stocks of 
the world. The whole apparatus of productive 
forces has been overworked and is to be recondi- 
tioned. These will greatly intensify the forces 
lending to instability in the post-war world 
Thcicfoie, it Is neie"*ur>' and wise lo <levi-e 
policies in advance if the ii>k of economic dc- 
prcasion and uncnijiloyment is to be mitigated in 
posl-war year-. It sliould be thougliiout befori- 
liund to adopt means and inoasuic- by which as 
snmotli a transition as possible can be c(Tecle<l 
from war to peace economy. 

The bitter experience of the reconstruction 
of Europe after the last Great War of 1014-18. 
is a sharp pointer m this direction. After the 
war of 1918, there was terrible difficulty and 
dislocation in making deliveries to some 
ilcvastatcd countries of Europe specially to some 
parts of Eastern and Central Europe. To avoid 
any such difficulty in post-war years, this time 
a eomprehensivc and wcll-thou^trout plan has 
to be chalked out. Tho feeding of Europe after 
tlic war will be more than a matter of immediate 
relief shipments, urgent os these undoubtedly 
w-ill be. It may well be a sound finaneial and 
economic policy for governments in a position 
to 4o so to make contributions in order to 
expcilite the rew’al of economic activity _ in 
stricken arc’as. Nothing is gained In* drcs‘*mg 
such relief in deceptive financial attire. 

Tlierclorc, witli a view to pve relief to^ dis- 
abled and displaced persons and rehabilitate 
them to proper spheres and positions, as well as 


to reconstruct devasted territories, at the 
mstance of the British Government the Intcr- 
AUied Post-War Requirements ConimUtcc was 
formed in London m September, 1941. It con- 
sisted in the main of tho Europcou exiled 
goy^^romentfe and the British Government. 
I*. S. A., and Soviet Union W’erc also inyitcti to 
join the team. Tlio Soviet Government only 
appointed an observ’cr. The U. S,A., at first, 
had been an observer, but later on look part 
in the regular work of the Commitltec. 

After the entry of Japan into the war, the 
I\ir Eastern Zone was in a state of ferment, 
.lapan occupied a considerable part of territories 
m South-East Asm. So, necessity was felt to 
e.\pand the scope of the Inter-Allied Post-War 
Requirements Gommiltcc, which was mainly 
concerned with tho task of re-establishing pro- 
duction and civilian life in the occupied 
countries of Europe. Both the Soviet Govern- 
ment and U. S. A. Government, who were more 
or less outside the Committee, put forward 
sug^tions for the creation of a truly inter- 
national organisation to restore cMIian life and 
to take up post-war relief work in all war- 
stricken areas in pOst-war years, TIic Govem- 
inent of Great Britain, the U. S. A., the Soviet 
Union and China held discussion* for a long time 
nnd in June, 1943, the U. S. A. Gewtrmnent put 
forth for <Useu*sion a draft document cnvi-aging 
a scheme to cstabli«h an organisaticn called the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

To pve a final shape to U. N. II. R. A. 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration), teprcscnlatives of 44 Govern- 
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mcnls nmiintcd to tlic United Nntions, joined n 
rcreinonv licld nt tlic Wiilc IIou^o, Wo'liinpton, 
on tlie 'otli November, 1943, nnd signed the 
ncrcenicnt implementing tlic vnrious proposnls 
for U. N. R. R. A. The next dny, the repr^en- 
tntives of these Nntions met nt Atlnntm City, 
New .lersev, in the first session of the Coiracil. 
Tlic Coime'il met continuously tor three weeks to 
trnme its plnn nnd progrnmrac The « 

vested with the supreme nuthonly of Injmg 
down policies nnd nlso genernl policies of nd- 
„ nWrntinn. Everv country l.ns one representn- 

spiiiiii 

policy be imperntive. 

ratificntion ot tnc decision is to 

Tlicre is nlso “ „t any pnrlieulnr. 

be taken in "Xd then the conn- 

eoiintry or ° Jrned will be invitoi to 

(n- or countries so concerns Central 

pirticipnto in^e „ Coininittw ot 

Committee. principal supply nations. 

Supplies made up of Ric pri Pj Rdicf. 

llie third is " CP'P'P’Xiftce for the Enr East 

Willie bo representatives of 

and consists of the p pbiiippmes, the t tv., 

1%. 

Xnfional CommUtcc. _ „ -m a 


Fhall be the poliry'inalving body of the Administration. 
Tlie Cwineil shall, for each of its session^ Bclect one 
of its members to preside at tlie session. Tlie Council 
shall be convened in regular scs.«ion not I^s than tw^e 
A 3 ^ by the Central Committee, ‘nc Central Com- 
mittee of the Council shall consist of all the membw 
of the Council or their alternates ^ mOTber .f^^rn- 
merits within the Europe^ area. Tlic Committee of 
the Council for the Far East shall consist of ^ the 

members of the Council or their alternates ren^ent- 
ing member govcmmbnts of territories anthm the far 
r,astcra_ Area.^ Executive authority of the 

UN.R.R.A. shall be in the Director-Gcncral who fhall 

be appointed by the Co^uncil on the nomination b} 
nnjinunous vote of the Central Committee. - ^r. 

Article 6.— In so far as is appropriate the Conrti 
tutional bodies shall authonse 
menl to contribute to the support of the 

Article C— The Director-General shall submit to In 
Cmm'i an annvid budget and from lime ‘"ji' “S 

into foS «ilb "•rpccl of cjrb rignaton- on the dJtc 

nhon the ngreement IS wed. gi,.f 

of (hat Government. « . . * j„« 

principle of the j. of the 

— fXuis 

neccscity m the nra nil chmild 

10 million arc di|P,!,",a™ „„ „„t will 


utional Committee. ^ A, 

•0f’"^*l^r,iSate ad*"'""/" J’vcf Tadftims of war have thcir home, i t China ^ 

MS rermm^ 01 

, .„d other rrwn mdlion m Si'pec“Vca°t'wi!u«d“f 
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The repatriation may land the population to 
the danger of epidemics. Therefore, the medical 
fide of the U. N. R. R. A. wjii have lo discharge 
important activities. It is surmised that the 
nine European countries under U. N. R. R. A 
will need 45,000,000 tons of supplies for the first 
six months after liberation. If the various 
European eountrics were left to compete lor the 
limited supplj’ of goods when the war ends, tlie 
result would lead to competitive buying and 
forcing up prices in a progressive inflalionaiy 
spiral. Therefore, failure to organise relief and 
rehabilitation %vould postpone indefinitely a 
return to conditions which will render the 
resumption of commerce or anything liki it-^ 
pre-war scale possible. 

The U. N. R. R. A. has laid it down that 
supplies made available to small countries 
should not be limited to their ability to provide 
foreign exchange in payment of deliveries or 
shipping for the transport of goods The roam 
beneficiaries of the scheme will largely be the 
Einallcp countries. The powers which will 
generally make the greatest contribution will 
be those which will derive the least advantage 
except in the sense that all of them arc inter- 
ested in the earliest possible resumption of 
International IVade. 

At the first session of the Council of the 
U. K R. R. A. held in U. S. A., some resolutions 
Were adopted respecting the repatriation of 
displaced persons The Council recommended 
that the member government and the Director- 
General of the U. N. R. R A should exchange 
information on all phases of the problem, in- 
cluding such matters as the numbers ‘and places 
of tempcirarj* residence of the national^ of 
other countries^or stateless persons, with their 
territories. Its further recommendation*- aie 
that member governments should consult and 
give full aid to the Dirrctor-Gcnernl. eo that he 
mipiit in concert with them, plan, co-ordinatc 
administer or arrange for the a<limni«traiion 
of orderly and effective measures for the return 
to their homes, of prisoners, exiles and oUier 
difplaced persons. 

Tlie question of the ns'-i«tanee l>e given 
by the Administration a>i regard- rcha- 
bilit.ation of person® displaced by enemy 
or cx-enemy intruder- in their home- from 
which nationals of the United Notion* 
had l>een expclleil. should lie eon-idcred 
a separate issue. Tlvc Committee on Health 
of tlie U. N. R. R. A. should co-operate with 
the Health Authorilie;- of variou- countrie- 
roncemed at the initiative of the Director- 
General and also with such agereic^ as the 


International Red Cross and the Intcr-Govcrn- 
mcntal Committee ou Refugees. ■ 

For working the scheme embodied in 
U. N. R. R. A. a large sum of money is to be 
raised. So, it was at first settled that financial 
contributions by the member government? noiild 
be based on the principle that each nation nhose 
country had not been occupied by the enemy, 
should pay a sum equivalent to 1 per cent of its 
national income for j’ear ending 30th June, 
1943. On this basis Britain’s contribution nili 
be m the neiglibourhood of £80,000,000 while the 
U S. A. will be paying $1,350,000,000, (hat is, 
about 65% of the total estimated $2,000,000,000 
of the U. N. R. R. A. funds. Under the agree- 
ment India is free to determine the amount and 
nature of its contnbution and also to choose 
the manner in which supplies should be provided 
or procured. Later on some modifications were 
also made by the ^uncil of the U. N. R. R- A. 
for assessing the amount of the contribution. 
Tlic Council recognises that there arc ctises in 
'nhich the recommendations of the I per cent 
contnbunon of the national income of each 
member government may conflict with particular 
demands arising from the contribution oI war 
or may be excessively burdensome becaU'c of 
special situations Therefore, the Council has 
made a provision that the amount and character 
of the contribution recommended is subject to 
-pccial conditions. 

Uonsidcnng all these factors it may be said 
that the U. N. R R. A. in a sense i- the first 
international orgnn^ation to operate in this war# 
Its constitution p^viding for regional cpuncilb 
in Europe and .\®ia and for the cxcrcj-e of policy 
and executive power has established a model. 

On November 9, 1943, the representative 
ol the Government of India signed the agreo- 
nicnt of U. N. R R. A. On the 4tii April, 19-14, 
Sir M. Axixul Haque, Member for Commerce, 
Industries and Civil Supplies. Government of 
India, moved the following resolutlUn in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly : 

'■T1u 9 iVssembly spproi’ea of llic UNJt-lLrt. 
Acm-nM-ni. signed at \\a*hmgton on Nmpmber 9. 
1913, In exprt-j'jng it<« approval Ibw ri* 

roiiimt-ml'* that anj ana important for thf rmliiarj' 
ot'cntioos of Ujf* United Natiory* rhouKl U- inHuiled 
m the l>eneEtj< lo be m'dc aiaihblo by ih«- Unii»»l 
Nation.* Jtelief and Hehsbihtatioa Admmi*1ralion " 

The Assembly after discus-'ion* on the 
proposals p.asscd the resolution. 

It is, therefore, a patent fact that India 
i* closely associated with (he U. N. H, U. and 
acthcly ^ntc^c^lcd in its ufTairt-. 1110 c-timat** 
of India’s share of odministrativc exinn-'cs i*. 
roughly Rs, 13 laUi* for the year 1943-4-1 Sir 
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A/.ixul Ilaquc alPo said in- the As&cmbly that 
India’s general contribution should be Rs. 8 to 
10 erorcs. But soinc nicinherB of the Assembly 
thouglit it expedient that India should only 
contribute 2 per cent of the Government of 
India’b budgetarj’ income, that is. about Rs- 
cioros. Sir Azizul Haque informed the 
A-'-cmbly that it would be open to the Govem- 
numt of India to settle the terms under which 
tlic appropriation should be made cither m uie 
field of foreign credit or in the shape of supplies 
excepting that India would have to pay for 
•\nierican currency or British cuirency to the 
cxteiit of 10 per cent of India’s total rontnhu- 

Tlic most pertinent question is ns to what 

I t K™/' l*tgnrdfnBX'som"us.ific.l 

Sinpll, Mr Dean Adicsoa the 

AiniTien, JT j; X.; tlic laiiei roplied 

S' MTsinsh OtaT the tcT orthe 

BenpU wa? not "•i®" '"^9;';,'’''-'^' 

Cmmeil to discuss at ,,„ugb „,urh 

irowever, , 2 , rather than which 

technical and the U S A House 

SL-«srjs£r avari 

benefit-. a-ail»hh O"™"" , • jtnportancc IS as 

Another ot 

,vho arc d'",, '’r'”’ Now, it i* ®"; 
firnn ' U. N. R- R* _f Indian evacuees 

m“™cl tm the """’.^“itc/ics u"w under 
tn India Iron! 5 Inkhs. 

panose "cSfL^dadon in the Far East 
Moreover, 1”“'“ • e,';i be nhoul 13 to m 
where Japan dominate ■ ^pnilj, resident in 

akh" Indieue born " „ souglil rcfti^ 

m d| "• estion of the representation of 


India to U. N. 11. R. A., there are also pioini- 
uent factors to be. reckoned with, if India's 
goods should specially be earmarked for coun- 
tries, such as Burma, China, Malaya, etc., tlicn 
it is quite reasonable to demand that as many 
Indians as possible should be represented on the 
administrative and technical staffs of the 
U. N. R. R. A.' It Is uow'understood that India 
will iie entitled to the membership of the Far 
Eastern Hcgional Committee of U. K. K, A., 
one of whiwc fnnetioas will be to advise the 
Director-General of the U. X. K. It. A. on the 
organisation of measures to assist displaced 
persons. India will also be represented on the 
rcclmicnl Committee on Displaced 1 erson- 
wliich tlie Council of the li. ^. R. R. A. has 
decided to set up. , 

But still tao position of India m the 
i; N It. R. A. organisation is of an mlcrior 
statt India ha- not been taken in the Ccatnal 
Committee of the Council of the U. It. I . cV 
India has legitimate grievances for this. ladm 
is now the mam supply and defence base of tlic 
If'flst Aim* war theatre of the United Nation.. 
Therefore, it bchovc^ that Indian replc^cntntlU'^ 
should be taken m the Ceritnil CommiUee. 

The intents and jiiirposes of U. N. R- R. A- 
so lur ndiimbrutcd, seem to he "ell-mean 
nil It roust be said thai it has not been ushered 

interests of pfiorts of the biutcd 

julvantage of th . jmother nightmare of 
Nations to ensure to S '‘‘' 

famine docs not stolk a .pjie 

delrimcotn to the h wbolcl.cnrtcdly accept 
of tins, India cammu ... ejajjg reason is 
LJ,KR.lt.A. j” . jj attains full status of 

that unless an India’s representation in 

national u;;>eP/“*i ?,“4 strictly oDicial and bn- 
TT N R. R- A. will oe siriui> iTVItRA 

.'Jitic. inlle'e S;;r‘onSu • 

'““^.cratia, India "an only eoatribute 
ainsiu. inen agaiu luatcrjab as the 

uuclieousumcr s goods nud^rav^^l,^ 

con spare 'jJ „„ definitely ensured 

voice m i^idmg participation in this 

for India s forced and rouiine 

S S;d;;‘^o^h"e dictates efthcBrit^ 

Government. 



PICTURESQUE VARKALA 

By K. P. PADMAXABHAX TAMPY, ba. 


The village of Varkaia wliieh hc^ about 
^ay between Trivandrum ami Quilon is famous 
botli as a sanaiorimn and a great pdgnm centre 
Approached from either town by road, rail oi 
canal, Varkaia or Janardanam is eoiwiiereil a? 
sacred as Benares and Gaya and always there 
is a lUsh of pilgrims from far and near to this 
hallowed spot highly fatoured by Nature Tlie 
temple is dedicated to God Ma'ha Vwhiui, om 
of whose many names is Janardana Hence the 
name of the place, Janordanam. Legend ami 
histoty vie with each other to contribute to thi 
sanctity and importance of this temple Two 
interesting stories arc enrrcni abmii the oiiein 
of thi' celcbratccl temple, idealh 'Uuateil on a 
picte of cliffy headland and commanding a 
maenificent view of the neighbourmg c'umtiy 


patis to be translated into mortals and decrccil 
them to suffer the throes of birth and death. 
Narada consoled the nine attendant gods wiio 
Were forthwith changed into human beings and 
eoiiDsellcd them to do penance and propitiate 
Alalm Vishnu at a place which he would select 
by throwing his tnlkalam (garment made out of 
tlie bark of trees). The valknlavi thrown by 
Karada fell on a tree now identified witli the 
spot in front of the temple at Janardanam. 
Kcncc the name rnrA'afo, a 'tornipt form of 
Volkala Legend has it that tiic fallen Nava- 
prajapati.^ built a temple here and con«ccr(ied 
it to Ixird Maha Vislmti. the God of Protection 
in the Hindu Trinity Tliis fcniplo is said to 
haio been wa'hcd away by the sea sometime 


The great Ki'lu Narada 
whom the Pnranas describe 
as the wnudcrinc minstrel and 
master inischief-niaker, once 
Nisited the abode of Ijord 
Vishnu After a jovial con* 
versation with the God. 
Narada povegrinated to the 
abode of Lord Brahma. 
Ijord Vislmii. enraptured by 
the soul-cntrancing and rap* 
turoU' melodies fiinn NaiudaV 
vceiia, followed tlie song'tei 
quietly and unob'crvtxi 
Narada soon leachwl the 
mansion of God llrahnia To 
his great delight and astonish- 
ment Brahma notice^l Ixird 
Vishnu standing behind 
Narada. Iimnediatoly Biah- 
ma ofTcred salulatioi\s to 



Vi«hnu. Malw Vishnu realis- 
ing his delicate and cm- 


\ gcnrrjt \ip» «'l Varkah — the ^<•a. the icsd icd 


I iinl 


hara«'ing tioaition instantly 
vanished from there- When Brahma siraiglitcn- 
i-t! hiiU'cll* aftoi pro-trating in front oi 
Malta Vi'hnu he found to hi* utter Ix^wilder- 
ment th.nt he had fallen at the fiet of Narada 
hi' own son and not Ixsrd Maha Vi'hmi. Tlie 
attendant gods of Brahma, nine in number, 
known as the Noi'aprojojxifis who were wituc^ 
sing tlie strange turn of cyeiits burst out into 
hilariou* l.auchtcr and cut jokes at_ the exiwn'c 
of Br.ahma Thi* excited lJralim:r< wiath and 
he in hi' boiindlcss anger cursed the Navapraja- 


after the Navapr.ajap.iti*: had left (he plate afti r 
regaming their original form. 

Many years after, a mighty Pandyan 
monarch who was h.nuntc'l by a Prahwo 
Rakshasa (ghost of a Brahmin wliom tlic king 
had aceidcntally killed) and who had made 
numcrou' jiilgriiuagcs to holy places thro\ighout 
India, and jicrformcd numberless ccrcinonic' to 
expiate his sin, but all to no avail, came to 
ror/.-nfa. on hearing about the sanctity of the 
place. To Irts great eiiri)ri*e the King found 
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1, ir - . . on uie I 

,V ," * 0»/tn tJiC demon left hU body. The 
i nndynn I otentntc was overjoyt^d, "Hje people 

\h ^nln « temple in 

tlje plfice of tljo one su’sHoived by t}je sea. Tlic 


linayamma Rani (1G78-1G84 A.D.) the 
inanaficjnent. of the temple n'cs taken o\i'r by 
the btatc. The deity's right hand is shaped as 
if holdmg water. Orthodox folk believe that 


King ordcrciUi dripping from the Imiid of 

;)er'fnrin}K' -i.f con‘.truet(‘d nnd he Ciod .fuimrdana and that when 


m>r/r r.nJi,. 'V*'? uuirci iiiiu JIG uou .Junaraaiia ana that when tins nroeiNs of 

the world aonldrcaeh the 

nearing V£**ddetion the King hud halt 1 ug(t and be destroyed. 


Vtirkala 5» a fnmoua jnlgrim centre on 
nccount of its great antiquity and higli sanctity 
Orthodox Himius from far and near flock to 


ii dream one night. The God who nppeined 
iiefore tlic King in dream told him that on 

eertam <!ay there would float on the sea at .. jui u.m near hock to 

partieiiiar spot .some liowcrs and that undmieaih Varkala to perform Sraddkas (religious rite» m 
that surfare wryi d ho found the original imiigc honour of departed relations) nnd wordiip at 
eonsCcrcteu by the Knvnprajajiatip.^ Tlic God this shrine. The shrine is ideally and pirturca- 
nl«o ordamwl tlint tlic Ihandyan King should quely ^^t^m^ed on a headland overlooking the 
in‘‘t«ll (luU image in the (cmpic. Aroordingly. sea A flight of s^teps leads to tlic temple. An 

inscrijition dating 12.52 A.D. 




«*®R3eS355!J.«3Ct»^''y* * 

'■■ ■ ' ''SXi!-.''-- 








. ohl]* at 

jhnfpflr /mm 


jiorljoa'* of wJucJi rice 
dir brtich 


the image was brouglit uji from the bottom oi prayers 
tile teu'IJV a fishcrniati; but the right hand of 
tlie image nas found broken. JIic bioken unit 
was however attached to tlic body. When, on an 
auspicious hour, the image was to bo installed in 
the new shrine,' all iiersons assembled tlicrc fell 

infn fi frarice On their recover}' from the magic , . _ _ 

IJnnne thcv found to tlicir aw’c .md amazement namasknra mandnpa arc e-xquisitc. The teinplc, 
that Urd Brahma himself had come to the spot imposing and solitary stands conspionoui^ from 
S dSanPoared after consecrating the image, afar, dominating Varkaln. Varkaia rose into 
The pSyan King stayed at Varkaia for some- prominence during the reign of IIis Jlighncss 


indicates that the shrine W'us 
rebuilt that year. The Latin 
inscription on the huge temple 
bell reveals that it was made 
by tlie Dutch and presented 
to the temple by them. The 
bcH Used in “the temple for 
fljinouncing the daily pooja 
i$ tlic gift of the Captain of 
a Dutch ship. Many years 
ago, ft Dutch ves>cl' which 
was ^alIing soutli was be- 
cnlmetl jii'-t ofT the shore 
facing the shrine. Tlio sliip 
lay there for many weeks. 
One dny the Captain of the 
ship who had heard about 
the prowcss- of God Jatiar- 
dnna told the priest of the 
temple that he would give 
, away Ids sliip'a bell (o the 
shrine a« a gift if a wind would 
hlow. The piie«t nfleied 
to tiic dcitv and a wind blew. 
The Captain kej»t hi-^ proini-u. The tcin))lc 
lontniiis some of the finest specimens of 
sculptures and wood carvings. The stone figiux‘.s 
of Xataruja, r^Iftinnatlm nnd Rati which cnibel* 
lifeh the fiont porch of the shrine are mnster- 
pieecs The wooden figures on the coiling of the 


^ Swed the temple libernlly and left it the Maharaja :^rartandft Vanna, the Maker of 
Xv oX'Xjl X-ecmml Modern __Tr»v.ncorc, ^ 


after f Karaili-dathu Pillai Dalawn who was the Prime Minister of 

M^NambmlirVaJ tS Nambudiripad and ,|.c State _ >75S to 1753 A,D._ 


of the Board of Trusicca leli number of mafonis to be constructed close to the 
out aUer a time, and duriiiE tlic rt-iEn of Queen Bhriae at Varkaia. Tlicsc houses, twenty-four 
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in number, were given away by the MaharW^ Janardanam Temple, iS'a hallowed spot. It was 
as-giftS'to worthy.Brahmins learned in reli^P^ thatSree Narayana Guru Swami, the spiri- 
lore. This provided a great impetus to peoPie tual head of the Ezhavae, established a religious 
to copie and settle down at Varkala which till centre and consecrated_the Sarada Pradishta in 
then was too poorly inhabited. Now Varkala is 1912 A.D. The Guru Swami gave up his mortal 
known throughout India as a celebrated pilgrlio coil Sivagiri and the place of his samadhu\% 
centre and health resort. supremely sacred to the Ezhavas. He was, a 

modem Yogi, a great socio- 
religious reformer, and a 
Sanskrit scholar, who pro- 
claimed the doctrine " One 
Caste, One Religion and One 
God for Mankind.” Romain 
Eolland hailed Sri Narayanu 
Guru as a "Gnani of action 
and a great religious man.” 
’L\'erj' year, during ‘Cnaftra 
Pournami in the month of 
Apnl, devotees from far and 
nc.ar rush to Sivagiri to par- 
ticipate in the grand and 
spectacular anniversary cele- 
brations of the - Sarada 
Temple consecrated by 
Aebaryo Guru Swami. Var- 
kala IS then in her high 
splendour. 

Varkala is a splendid' 
sanatorium, pleasant alike to 
those who seek recreation and 
At the foot of the sacred , . ^ ^ 

hillock the summit of which 



is adorned by the shrine is a 
beautiful tank which U 
separated from the hillock 
only by the road leading to 
the surf line. The tank 
receives its unending supply 
of ciy’stal clear water from 
one of the subterranean 
streams which constitute the 
pride of Varkala. The 
stream which feeds the tank 
flous underneath the temple 
and the water with which the 
ahkishekam (anointing with 
holy water) of the deity is 
performed is drawn from this 
tank. _ The underground 
stream falls into the tank in 



a lovely -and. lively leap. Qj^ jjie Kster>r(nite to Varkala — a view of the canal 

Bathers swim to this place , . , , ’ . , 

to be .purified and caressed by the cooU°S »“yigorationaiidwho long lor quiet relaxation and 
cascade of mineral water. idle dreaming. Tins first-rate spa and watering 

Varkala is very sacred to the Ezhavas, » P^ace is situated amidst sylvan surroundings of 
progressh’e community in the State numberfos ^uisite charm. The balmy and steady seaji. 
more than 8 lal^. Sivagiri, two miles from t^c breeze which continuously blows is in itself 
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m c^ativo properties to the zomeral waters 
Jlieir eimtivo pow^. £ „rf Sari,? tobWmg forth from the weli-knom, spas anJ 
known ns Clmkra Tcorthain ^PnmnnS*'TJw^ i” watong places of Europe. The water 

S.r.£-;;r;,7s£Si ? a 

Scr llahfl ^Slmu bv springs arc unseen but the mineral iratere 

from a £pring underneath. It ia befieved by 
tJiosc w)io nro steeped in orthodo.’v faith that 
God Brahma performed a yagam (s.acrificc) at 
Vorkala and so tho place was purified and turned 
into n sanatorium. The strata of lignite and 


tho mineral waters bubbling forth from tlio to bathers. 


rocks. The State has harnessed the springs for 
tho convenience of the visitors by collecting the 
scattered waters into a single spout through 
galvanised pipes. There are two sets of spouts, 
tho waters of each differing- in composition. 
Baths have been constructed to afford privacy 

4^ t - \ '._1 



Coir J-am making on the bmka of tl;o 

sight on the way to Vftrkala 


Varkala is a natural sanatorium 
with its perennial springs. It 
desen'es to bo called the 
Brigliton of the East. 

The red cliffs of Var- 
Jea/a look austere and magni- 
ficent. To gaze at these 
cliffs which rise abruptly 
from the seashore is to vrit- 
ncss a grand sight. Stately 
cocoanut palms clothe the 
crest of tho cliffs. A mar- 
vellous rnedlc}* of ferns and 
bushes cover the Hanks. 
Rugged— j{Jio partly strangely 
folded stratified rocks stand 
on guard round tho cliffs 
greyish bro^NH in shadow but 
shimmering in shades of red, 
yellow and brotvn when tlic 
sun warms tliem. The jag- 
ged and serrated ridges of the 
red cliffs cut sharply into 
the deep blue sky. The 
crj’stal clear _ waters of 


.nrJn... nt Vnrkalu ore attributed to this the ocean wash tho foot of tho cliffs .and bedeck 

nlo relate Sat Pntasurama it with silvery foams. The destructive forces 

Sfojom. "i, f. „,t performed a great of tho sea have cut ridges into the flanks of the 

who reclaimed ti e West Uoartpori^^^^^ Nature revels nt V,ark.ala. Tho Land ends 

Eacnfice at A ti,at. tlic water in n diaay cliff. The beach gleams. The gentle 

““1 wSrt."tfie God is d^ily anointed falls into hills round the canal and the towering red cliffs 

the well on , i .pjings, pious Hindus posing and lovely. Si.vty and more feet above 

shoots up opnn as Ec P pathc in the the visitor’s head, the feathery leaves ot the 

believe that the Bn® o t array and cocoanut palms wave; they have no community 

Papanasa Tccrihnm wfll bo „f action, hut bow this Way and that at Ihrtr 

thnt Its waters are composcu scattered ■ plcnsuro, only protesting unanimously if the 

the 66 'S Serai watom of breoao nunoj-a them w-ith full-volumed vigour. 

throughout tribute^ to the growing AVhen the air s calm they converse with graceful 

Varkala ■‘“Y'’., w m n sanatorimn. A gestures, beckoning with suavert invitation, 

popularity of y’n,.T' , Ive waters of the Inland tlie plough cuts furrows. Worm^ hrcctc, 

Ecientiflo »n“‘?"!'raveaied that they are equal mUd nad invigorating, caresses the cnPte area 
, Varkala springs na® 
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Colour and liglit enliven the landscape. Richly 
coloured and liquid sunshine characteristic of 
the bright tropical sun, renders the landscape 
and seascape smart and lively. 

Ho who wishes to see and enjoy one 
of the most charming of marv’els created 
by Nature’s magic wand should travel iu 
a canoe through the Varkala canal. Beauti- 
ful are the shores with whispering reeds, and 
cocoanut palms. This region is like a poet’s 
dream and the most vivid imagination cannot 
conceive of anything more picturesque than the 
canal route. Both sides of the canal are heavily 
wooded to the water’s edge. Varkala is a hi^ 
promontory about six miles m breadth, the 
loftiest portions of which have been tunnelled 
in two places to a length of nearly one mile, while 
the remaining portions have been cut into a 
beautiful canal. A strip of land from seven 
to one and a half miles wide separates the canal 
from the sea. The Varkala tunnels, two In num- 
ber which are standing monuments of ei^incering 
skill wore completed in 1880. The big tunnel 
which pierces the Varkala cliffs is 2364 ft. long. 
The small tunnel is 924 ft. long. The maximum 


of the tunnel is 17 ft., and the maT^immn 
width 16 ft. The lovely si^t of the glistening 
fresh water stream from the interior emptying 
itself languorously into the sea after a tough 
fight with the fury of the breakers which seem 
to resent its entry into the ocean, is a thrilling 
s^t. The battle between the stream and the 
surf fills the visitor with awe and wonder. Two 
hundred yards to the north of the Varkala beach 
is hidden a precious secret of Nature. There 
a bubbling stream shooting up from a subter- 
ranean source embraces the sea. This strange 
phenomenon has baffled geologists who endea- 
vour to unveil this guarded mystery. 

Mahatma Gandhi paid a fitting tribute to 
the charms of Varkala when he. in the course 
of a reply to an Address presented to him by the 
people of Varkala, spoke thus: — '"You have 
tickled me by inviting me to come and settle 
down here. The temptation is really great. This 
is one of the pleasantest spots in India and the 
weather here is magnificent.” This epitomises 
in a masterly manner the impressions of a visi- 
tor to Varkala, a Paradise on Earth. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SILK IN BENGAL 

By DEBAJYOTI BURMAN 


Indu and China are the two oldest centres of 
sericulture and silk manufacture; but it was 
Irom India that silk was first introduced into 
Europe. The earliest varieties of silk were un- 
doubtedly the product of the non-domesticated 
worm. No mention of the mulberry-eating silk 
Worm has yet been discovered in the early Indian 
literature, liiere is one opinion that the 
domesticated silk worm is not an indigenous 
product of India, it has come from China. The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India^ writes on the 
historj’’ of the silk industry in India : 

It is probably correct that Ibe most andent 
references to eilb by Sanskrit authors denote oae ot 
other of the non-domesticated worms and not the 
true silk worm of modem commerce. All the passages 
that speak of the mulberry-worm in early Hindu 
literature refer to an imported and not a locally 
produced silk. Neither this worm nor the plant on 
which it feeds has ever been found in indigenous 
condition in India — certainly never in the parts of 
India nhcre seri-culture CTists. 


Mention of silk garments is found in the 
contemporary literattires of India and China 
about years ago. In our Veiic and "Epic 
literature, mention is made of Kausheya, 
Kshauma and Patta cloths. From time imme- 
morial "the natives (of Bengal and adjoining 
provinces) have manufactured this (Tussar) 
silk into cloth called Tusseh-^oot^hies.”^ 

Kautiij’a® mentions four varieties of textile 
commodities which were produced in Bengal in 
his time, viz., kshaurna, dukula, patroma and 
karpazika. Of these kshauma and patronia 
were silk. "Patroma a^Jpears to be wild silk. 
Amara (II. vi, 3, 14) defines it as ‘ a bleached 
or white kausheya* while the commentator says 
that it was " a fibre produced by the saliva of a 
worm on the leaves of certain trees.”* In the 


2. Thomas Wardle, Pans IndustnaJ Exhibition 
tST8. A AfonogrupR. 

3. ArthesastTa, Bk. H, Ch. IL 

4. nislcrv o} Bcryjal, Vol. I, p. 035, 


1. 7. (7.7. Vol. IV, pp. 20G-7. 
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silk clotlis ns presents to A'udliisthifa ^Icntinn f Tn>Ior thinks that Plinj’ in describ- 

of Chinangshttk in Kn idnsn" dmrans te S ?‘'V* '■^original 

prove that Bilk was not inanufat'tumi if S a , ^““SPore hordermg on .team. The 
country. Even it there S indSti m ^ "f 

rlurM .nu _r .K Jl.5. Pro- which iras bartered on the hanks of a river dca- 




Earliest mention of silk in China i, found S.S?“t?his‘'to^S’tas 


1 '^ScunrprprniS'Mel'r SySfonI 

«“* ‘he first river in the country of the Sena 
was called Psitaras .wldclj may be taken to hs^ve 


Hwanp Pi, was the first to spin eilk thread from 
tile silk worm and weave silk'clotb.'* This was 
about 4GOO j'cars ago. It is, however, not at 
all clear wlictber tlieso worms were wild or of 
the mulbcrrj'-cating variety. 

■ The current belief that China was the first 
to cultivate and manufacture the mulberry- by the Seres, the following statement of Diony- 
cnting silk and iliat India imported them from sius needs examination 
China, needs close examination. Ic has been 


been the Teesta in Rungpore. He said that in 
carrying on traffic with them, the merchants 
placed their merchandise on the further side 
of the river. 

As regards the variety of silk manufactured 


claimed that the Seres were the earliest people „ f possew ndihcr flocto 

-rt . 1 . .n. -r,, , ^ oor herds, but as einpl05;cd m gathenng from (he 


U ho knen silk. ^ Ptolemy , Pomponius ^Icla, Hovers of the desert, s substance that was esMed and 
Plioy and Pausanias, all mention the Seres as woven into precious or costly fabrics, which surpassed 
celebrated for tlicir silk. Arrian calls the »n the variety and richness of their colours the Bimdcd 
eoiintry of the Sores, Tl.ieae. Se U the came of ^ 

Silk in cilina and it is supposed tliat from tins spider’s web. Tnylor thiohs that tie mafensl hers 

word the name of Seres is derived. “ It was - ' • - 

conjured by an ancient author, that the name, 
by which the silk worm was designated, was 
the origin of the term Seres.”® Taylor has 


referred to is iastar or woon^ ei}k, which abounds la 
the forests or juugJes of As-^m (the desert Aruitt 
mrotioscd in the lc.xt}, and the rich aod varied colours 
that are menuoned were no doubt, imparted fo it by 
the indigenous ib’es of Assam, namely, lac, 


_ - - - . lejy, IOC, rop^ 

proved that the pome of Seres occurred before it mmjii snd mismec.i^, rhicb eav, the beautiful ^ 

L, eSlb «.Afl nr/iHti/'rtnn f\t nn tiod blue colours wjth which (he eiJks of that coua* 

was Imown wst s Ik was the production oi an ^ prepared in the present day." 
insect. Virgil, Dionysius and Pliny mention 
the Seres, but describe the silk ns a substance 
that is obtained from tlie flowers or leaves of 

certain trees. It has been thought probable that , „ 

the name of Seres was derived from a city of that it was Bengal. He sa^’s , 

tut iiuj O nnmc tJic eitc The fub«tance, the produce of the trees of there 

Sera. There is a place Ol tins , a , forcslK. which, after bring epnnUrd with wntcr. is 
of a monastery, in the vicinity of l<liasa, wnicu ^j^igcnbod as being rpun out into the finc't threads, is 
had been supposed by finite Brun to be the evidentjy the indigenous silk of Assaid. niere are six 
Sera of the ancients. According to information .^cs of eiik worms found in that country, namely 
oera U 1 HI'- thi*? monarterv the nvlberry u-onn, the cno, the mwpo or rnoorifw, the 

supplied, by Csoma dc Koros ims mona ic^ lontkun, the dco mooga and the nmi«poflfl«cc.. Ue 
tvas built onlv m ‘he 8th century, aim h i- mulbrny worm is suppored to have been onpn^hy 
obvious therefore that it is not the bera ol jntrodufid into Assam from Bengal, but the other fivv 
Ptolemy.’ Taylor believes that the city of Sera »rc indigenous to that country, 
stood near the It may now be stated almost definitely, 

piitra, and finreS n^ thc tlmt countrj’' of the Seres, the ancient home of 


V'hich was the original home of tho 
mulberry worm ? No definite answer has yet 
been returned to this quco\ but Taylor thinks 


puna, r ifV c^ifhir .fi 3 nrr>^ the coumiy 01 ino &crcs, tnc nncicni luuui; «« 


Tlnnm or Since who onno- eluded some portion of Northern Bengal within 

the region extending to the Gulf of Smm^o^^ boundary! It was from these Seres that 

^^IdchVflppnrSy Jam^ knowledge of sericulture spread to Europe. 


pbta of (he Ertflhnan Sea, JASM. Jan. iMi, p. 


7. 

8. Ibid, p. 45. 


0. Ibid, p. 4.'5. 

10. Ibid, p. 45-i6. 

11. Ibid. p. 46. 

12. Ibid, p. 6S. 
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Dionysius, the geographer, ^Yhom Augustus 
bad sent to oompile an account of the Oriental 
regions, 14 A.D., informed the people of Europe 
that precious garments were manufactured by 
the Seres, from threads finer than those of the 
spider which they combed from ’flowers.^® This 
precious manufacture found its Y-’ay to Rome, 
where it was sold at a most enormous price, so 
that the use of it was restricted to a few women 
of the greatest fortunes. ^\Tiat its price was on 
its first appearance, we are not informed; but 
it must have been extremely high : for even in 
the latter part of the third century, the Emperor 
Aurelian, when his wife begged of him to let 
her have but one single gown of purple silk, 
refused it, saying he could not buy it at the price 
of gold. 

By 527 A.D. silk had come into general 
Use among the Romans; and notwithstauding 
the very high price of it, it was sought after 
with astonishing eagerness by the inhabitants of 
Constantinople. The manufacture of silk goods 
from raw silk imported from the east, had long 
been carried on in the ancient Phcenician cities 
of Tyre and Berytus, whence the western world 
used to be supplied. But the enhanced prices 
the manufacturers were obliged to pay to the 
Persians, in whose hands tlie trade in raw silk 
was at that period, made it impossible for them 
to furnish their goods at the former prices, 
specially in the Roman territories, where they 
were subject to a duly of 10 per cent. The 
Emperor Justinian, however, ordered that the 
silk should be sold at the rate of eight pieces of 
gold per Ib. (12 ozs. sv.), on penalty of forfei- 
ture of the whole property of the offender. This 
price control measure made it necessary that 
the trade in raw silk should be taken out of the 
hands of the Persians. Justinian himself en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally the Christian 
Prince of Abj’ssinia, to wrest some portion of the 
silk trade from the Persians. In this attempt 
he failed; but he obtained, in some measure, the 
object he had in view, in an extraordinary and 
unc5xpected manner. Two Persian monks, 
inspired by their religious zeal, or curiosity, 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres, 
and lived in it long enough to make themselves 
masters of the whole process of silk manufacture. 
On their return to the westward, instead of com- 
municating the knowledge to their own 
countrj’men, they proceeded to Constantinople, 
and imparted to the Emperor the secret, hitherto 
so well-preserved by the Seres, that silk was 
produced by a species of worm, the eggs of which 


might be transported with safety, and propaga- 
ted in his dominions. B}' the promise of a 
great reward, they were engag^ to return, 
whence they actually brought oft a quantity of 
the silk worms' concealed in a hollow cane, 
and conveyed them safely to Constantinople in 
552 A.D,** The eggs were hatched in the proper 
season by the. warmth of a dunghill; and the 
worms produced from them were fed udth the 
leaves of the mulberry-tree, spun their silk, and 
propagated their race, under the care of the' 
monks, who also taught the Romans the whole 
mystery of the manufacture. The important 
insects, so happily produced, were fho progenitors 
of all the silk worms jn Europe and the western 
parts of Asia; and the cane- full of the eggs of 
an Oriental insect became the means of 
establishing a manufacture, which luxury and 
fashion rendered important, and of saving im- 
mense sums of money to Europe. These were 
the mulbcrrj'-eating worms, and it is, therefore, 
definitely established that the Seres cultivated 
this species of silk worm at least as early as 
the 5th century A.D. 

By the time of the crusades, 1096 to 1180 
A.D., scarfs and mantles of silk, velvet and 
satm were in use amongst the nobility who had 
embarked in these religious wars. Ebn Haukuf, 
an Arabian traveller, stated in 947 A.D., that 
the countries adjacent to the Caspian Sea pro- 
duced great quantities of silk, whereof that of 
Meru in Khorasan, was most esteemed, the eggs 
of the silk worms being carried from there to 
other places. But the scats of silk manufacture 
were extended to Rome and Sicily through 
Greece, and it was carried to Spain by the 
Saracens. This was by the end of tireJ/th 
century. ' • ' 

England at this time, i.c., when India 
attained the zenith of silk manufacture, imported 
large quantities of silk but did not know how 
to manufacture it. The earliest account of silk 
manufacture in England is found in a petition 
from the silk women of London to the Parliament, 
in 1454 A.D., when they complained that “the 
Ijombards and other foreigners seeking to 
deprive women of their honest cmplojinents. 
imported the articles made by them, instead of 
bringing unwrought silk, as formerly.” At this 
peri^, the silk manufactures of England were 
confined rncTcly to ribands, laces and other 
trifling articles of haberdasherj* which shows 
that silk manufacture then had just begun. 
The desired protection was granted, by the 
enactment 33rd Hcmy'M, Cap. 5 nMch provided 


13. MUbuni, Ori^nlai Comment, H, p. 2-14. 


14. Milbum — IbtJ, p. 215. 
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S’^sy'Sk s ^'”'’^'1 “ 

".'■ “">■ articles IW.ilo the Bengal industiy thrived, England 


"omty’cwrot'ydL’of'S a'? »'as Irantically tijnng ’to" build her oto Sind 

nftSrdfOTolficcd Luxf\ n "' S’!" tariff jails. In I5(», an Act, 19 Hengj. TO, 

A„i ^i5 . ■ e ” A.D. when this Cap. 21, for tlic advancement of smaller silk 


*1 »viit;ii HUS Cap. isi, lor 1 

y^yr”y"'’rS‘’,'S/‘‘™'''S' ‘'n" ““™taetlire3 in England, prohibited the impor': 

"““"‘ta’ taccs, call-ailk and coleyn tntion of any manner of silk, wrought either by 

mn^kr'lsTr Kil*? countiy that all the English itself, or with any oUicr stuff, in ribands, laees, 
markets of such [roods were I imwn t/lln Ar,.;« ..[..ii... ' 


for tlic advancement of smaller silk 


i I ■’ v-““ *-«*fa**=*i 41SVU, ui «uu iiny ouiur siuu, m rioanas, jaccs, 

inarKcts of BUen goods were thrown idle. Again girdles, corsets, upon pain of forfeiture of the 
protection was granted ^>3' Prohibiting the import same. It was, on the other hand, made lawful 
of all BUcIi goods tinder 22d. Edw. I\ , Cap 3. J^or all persons, foreigners as well as English to 
but only for four years. import all other kinds of silk, as well wrought 

Bengal’s silk raanufacturo about tliis time unwrought; by which it appears that 

was well known to the foreigner. The Chinese *bis time tlicre was no broad manufacture of 
traveller. Htran, who visited Bengal about wade in England. 

KOG A.D., during the reign of Ghiasuddin Azam ui^t quarter of the sbdecath cen- 

Shah, found silk handkerchiefs and caps cm- ^be Prench aid the foundation for the 

broidcred with gold.” About the same time, wtoWishment of silk manufacture at Lyons and 
two otficr travcTicrs, Varthema and Barbosa, 2 jber places in the sovthern part oI Erance. 
mention silk manufactures in Bengal. Barbosa 


obscr%*cd^liat k kind of sash named efrband; 

j in Bencal, was much esteemed by silk good., jet it was Iwg after this time 


made 


Europeans for tho'head dress of ladies, and by "'j'™ France jicquir^ .the method of rearinit 


««,i A.-K f,^y. «« »„r' ««« woiTOs. EngJoiid obtofncd a large number 

refer to sanes with dyed kindly received in London and were protected 

silks with many coloured stripes. ^ by Queen Elirabeth. It were these men who 

fourteenth, fifteenth and fi^ccnth developed the art of silk weaving in England, 

silk industrj' of Bengal was in a \co uotmsbing gjjj. continued to thrive in England 

state. There were Royal factories at ucihi ana jjoynj patronage, althou^i, previous to 

the commencement of wie trade between Eng- 
land and the East Indies. She was dependent 
the silk consumed in her 


15. J.Il.A.6. 1895, p. 632. 

16. Barbosa, The Booh of DmtIc 


Bnrbosa, Turkey for 
Vol. li, p. 146. ' manufactures. 

ir K M. Ashwf. Life and Condiitpn of t^Pcopk — 

of Hindustan (1200-1550), J 4 I.SJJ., 1935, p. 209. 


(To be continued) 


IR Ashraf, Ibid, p. 206. 


niGHT TO EDUCATION 


Peoplc*s 


By Ac.\DE>nCTAN VLADIMIR POTEMKIN, 
rowTnissar of Education and Presidaxt of the rcccntbj organised 
Pcdaffopical Academy 


fViet AfTp in Russia, the country 

fufly 'ifteritc pepptaf'o” »«> fho.roontiy 
!th a fully cdiicalion is in force. 

'S fwS!-S /cars of the Soviet power, the 


higher schools of the countrj’ have trained an 
armj* of almost half a million teachers. , 
A great work has been carried out in liqui- 
dating illiteracy and raising the cultur.al and the 
technical level of the adult population. In the 
past twenty-six years over forty million people 
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have become literate. In addition, a wide net- 
work of secondary schools for adults has grown, 
up in the country. 

The last five years preceding the war were 
marked by construction of schools on a wide 
Scale; ten thousand new schools were opened in 
the cities and the villages of the country. A 
whole new branch of industry — manufacture, 
technical study-aids have been developed. The 
factories annually produce visual aids worth 
one hundred and fity million roubles; the total 
number of text-books published in the last five 
pre-war years amounts to 440 million copies. 

Notwithstanding the war, the Soviet 
Government is continually improving the 
material conditions of the teachers. A consi- 
derable increase in salary has been given to 
school teachers, pedagogues in children’s homes, 
teachers in universities and institutes, and the 
museum, workers. In many cities special d'mmg 
rooms have been opened for workers in the 
field "of education, while the scientific research 
workers receive special supplementary food 
rations. 


In the years of the war, when the country 
is stru^Iing to expedite the final defeat of the 
Hitlerites, public education in the U.S S.R. 
is continuing its uninterrupted development and 
approaching solution of the task of general 
compulsory education. 

IVork of lecturing has attained a wide 
development in Russia. In 1942 there were over 
five hundred scientific workers and specialists 
m various fields engaged in such activity. 

According to rough calculations, over 25 
thousand lectures were held in 1942, and over 
35 thousand in 1943. The Sunday universities, 
organized in large cities of the countrj’ in war- 
time, are attended by tens of thousands of 
people. 

The schools have greatly helped the collec- 
tive-farms in the years of the war. In the 
summer of 1943 about four million pupils and 
teachers worked in collective-farm fields. Tlie 
school children collected hundreds of thousands 
of tons of Ecrapmetal and medicinal herbs. 
Many uppergrade pupils of the Soviet Union arc 
partaking in political and educational work 
among the population. 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


Wmi still one month left of summer, the Russian 
campaign is now rapidly mounting to a chmax 
The German delencc-lme has now become un- 
stable all the way from the Baltic zone down 
to the foothills of the Carpathians near the 
Polish-Czcchoslovakian border. Tlic Baltic 
corridor has been further constricted in Latvia 
and Estonia by the forward thrust of the Soviets’ 
forces west of Dvinsk, in the course of which 
Schaulon has been captured. Tlic evacuation 
of Korao which has followed this thrust, now 
brings East Prussia within the orbit of the 
Russian campaign. South of this zone the Soviets* 
forces arc now advancing along a line that will 
gradually tend to form a bulge, outflanking the 
defences of East Prussia, as it progresses ^yond 
Bialystok tow.^ds the north-west of AVarsaw. 
Purther south the Russian forces arc now fast 
approaching the foothills of the Carpathians 
where the Gcnnan line will have natural 
barriers to reinforce their defence organization. 
AA’hclher these t\'ill compensate for the loss of 

e 


the great fortress cities of Przcmysl and Lvov 
is yet to be seen. 

The Russian campaign that started with 
an “all-out” character has not only kept up 
its intensity but has enlarged its ecopc and en- 
hanced its tempo verj* fast. At no time during 
last year’s Russian campaigns did the Soviets’ 
forces move over such great zones of enemy 
defence in such mass and with such speed. 
The continuous evacuation of great defence 
centres b 3 ’ the Germans indicate that the 
defenders are not in a position to organise 
large-scale “ hedge-hog " defences without 
incurring the serious risk of being outflanked 
and cut off bj- the great waves of racchnnired 
and armoured forces of the Soviets, surging 
forward on widely extended fronts with iminen-c 
momentum. These movements have so far been 
of such a character that the defender^ have 
been denied any chance for stabilization at set 
points, the Soviets’ advance having the tendenej' 
to byc-pass such concentration points and to 
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thrusting fonvard on the flanla. Al! this Lam ^^5 10”?^%^’ 

that not only arc the Gcnnans outnumbered hv t« ac* * 1 , t* ai ■ 

far .within tlicse battle-zones but in addition the decisive^mtht«“Sn.| 

advancing Russian torccs arc cmnlovinir im' , ° f’°"i}„‘^™™®l'®Sdovrn in- 

menso concentrations of fnst-movingmMhanizcd ^ thc”ca^™SS**'- defenders 

Ldlimsed Bdf UpdlS ® “ '"”1* ‘'“»st“"ShaseveraStreV'lioLTthfrp“L® 

on • 1 * ^ advance has been slowed down considetabiy. 

EussiaTca^alnfnfwS and as 

Russian campaigns of 18«_ and 1943. _ such the intensification of the American offensive 

onnrA Tn* fost io tbo Pacjfic iS vpfy wcIcomc. The Allies have 

th? Hinn*'no^’ “ avidcnt that yet a very Jong way to go in Asia, however, and 

the iiiis.ian High Command is nou' rapidly therefore over-optimism may well be a source of 
throt\ing into the battle the maximum force danger. Japan’s attempt at tJjc stamjig of a 
that can be mobilized, m »an enort to obtain major diversion in the Manipur and Naga Hills 
a decision before tlic autumn is over and ivin(er area is petering out now, no doubt, but wliat she 
clamps dOTiTi^ restrictions on mechanized move- did manage to do in that area should dispel all 
ments. Up tillmow the Germans have not been ideas that Japan is now gone into a rapid 
able to fight this forward movement to a decline, and that one good push is all that is 
standstill in any sector between the Baltic and needed to overthrow Nippon for well and 
Southern Polish battle-zones. But, on the other good. 

hand, the German defence has been able so far Latterly it has been the practice to lay 
to maintain a continuous and organised front emphasis on the Japanese losses in men and 
against the Russian advance, filling breaches material and on the inability of Japan to make 
and keeping contact by means of orderly retreats, good her losses. There is no doubt some justi- 
ITicy have bo far " traded space for tunc." But hablc grounds for such assumptions and the 
soon that space will be very near the homo-loud fall of the Tojo Cabinet goes a long way to 
and the shortening of the line would soon cease strengthen the hands of optimists. But too little 
to make up for the hca^y losses incurred in this is being said about the other side of the picture, 
ceaseless battering that is being delivered with tnmt is the condition of China and what arc 
iDcxcasing force by the Soviets. Tlicrc is talk the conditions prevailing in India ? ^Vc cannot 
about' fte “ East-ivall ” defences and there are help thinking that the reason behind all this 
the Carpathians. It remains to be seen whctlier flood-Jighting of J.apancsc losses and defeats 
thev can help the Germans to stem the flood- rests, at least in part, on an attempt to persuade 
tide of the Russian campaign Vliich will reach the peoples of the United ^aboIls that the 
it<! weak uithin a very few weeks from now. failures and shortcomings of the Democracies in 
Compared to the Russian advance the Battle AHatic areas would not materially alTect the 
fnr France is going very slowly indeed, but vcr>’ course of the war against Japan \\o may be 

rLntly there have boon signs of nraoioraszoulZ wronc but we cannot forget ti.c shochs wo 

developing in th.it area ns well. It is too early rcccnxd at the noire of tl.e .Inpaiicse t lirasts m 
oevoiopiiib jj , Arnkans, the Mnnipur and Jsaga iliiis arras, 

f rmorts tend to Sicalc that the battle and later on in China, after being fed (or the 
torts Um^ s o tobtag to .mow intensity. It is whole of 1943 and the early part „t 1014 with 
lorposutom is . , , terminated as facts and figures sliowing limv Japan was goins 

now two-lhWs ovcr and the peak dewngrade at an increasing speed. The fact 
^f^e llSsian effort not very far off. Tlicrc is remnins lli.it Min and China had ample m- 
of the Invasion of France has al- sources m men, matcrml and basic industrial 

no Yinfintiv aided the Russian effort as resources for tlic destruction of Japanese aggrcs* 

ready substant a j Soviets would have skm in Asia, if only there had been cJlincnt 

it IS hardly li > ‘ „ oi^nisation and augmcntatitn along truly 

plunpd Germany, had they democratic lines. And in this complex organi' 

up Jhe Eastern dc portion of the sation of modem total warfare failure m one 

not been sdre-tnat pinned down in the sphere means greatly enhanced costs elsewhere. 

German reserves wouiu uv h 
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ENGLISH 

LETTERS OF RT. HON. V. S. SRINIVAS.A. 
SASTIII, P.C., C.H., LL.D., DiTTT : Ed»ied bp T. 
N. Jagadkan, Published by ifocAouse <£; Sons, Ltd-, 
Madras, J944. Pp. S52. Rs. 6. 

The Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastti has 
been a public man of varied career and outstanding 
importance. From the head-master of a- high school 
in Triplicane to the leadership of an important politi^l 
orpnisation, with the status of a political ambassador 
to other continents, a statesman trying in his own 
way to steer^Bidia’s course to indepenaence. the con- 
fidante of Indian pnnees, Viceroj-s and Gandhi, n 
brlUiaiit Spe&kec, a stickler for correct English, n 
loving husband and father, a warm-hearted fnend, his 
has been a life eventful and with many facets. 

TTie letters of public men have an abiding interest 
in that th^ often help us to interoret events of pubbe 
importance in a new light, bv affording to us inside 
glimpses and lighting up hidden nooks and comers 
These letters of Sastriji desenbe and comment. They 
present a sample of his activities and at the same time 
make out a picture of the time*. 

Three groups of letters rivet attention, those to 
OoUial£.to whom he felt drawn almost by a parental 
tie, to Gandhiji whom he loves and respects in spile 
of fimdameatal difference* m political aim and 
technique, to his dausrhtcr, friends and other relation- 
In the letters to Gokhale we have evidence of the 
writer’s affection and respect lor the senior shafesman; 
incidentally there is an account of the pob'tical ach- 
vitv in East Bengal in the Swadeshi days when Sastriji 
visited the country; it makes interestinc reading acro® 
the interval of time. The letters to Gandbijt (wb^ 
letters are al*o included in the volume, csrefally 
edited by Mahadev Desai) reveal affection, bumour 
and understanding on both sides _ Sastriji’s eslimatr of 
Gandhiji will bear scrutiny and it will be enji^ed m 
the reading and cause occasional amusement. Thore 
to his daughter are a father’s intimate, personal talk, 
the record of his impressions of the world at lar^. 
England, New Zealand, etc., as also his rpartJons to 
the homage of the world which he has so richly de- 
served. But whv did the father and the danditei^ 
eppciallv such a fatlier— write to each other in English, 
and not in Tamil? The non-TatniHan reader is grat®" 
ful, though, for the medium. 

There are manv passages which have more tbju 
a passing interest for us to-dav. One will suffice: Ire 
wrote to, Ramsay Macdonald in 1932, ‘To quen^ 
demonstration of discontent is neither to cure nor fo 
disable it permanently. In the second place, w 
bmtalises both police and pubh'c. and is calculated to 
poison tbe conditions of life for many years. . . . , 1 
15-5 


not one of those who would deny to the Government 
eytraordinaiy powers in extraordinary circumstances. 
But I cannot approve of a body like the Indian pobce 
being authorize to strike respectable people with 
iothu in the streets ss though they were cattle and 
dogs and their persons entitled to no respect. The use 
of phyacal i,riQlcace in human relations is being con- 
ned mthin the narrowest possible limits, and tbe 
sentiment of civilised society revolts against barbaroua 
Usage even of ammals. “ihe Goveminent of a great 
and ancient people must, even in the worst extremity, 
hold themselves precluded from certain modes of 
punishing their cnannals, let alone poUtical ^demons- 

The reading public will be thankful to the editor and 
publishers for (his opportumty of during Sftatriji’fl 


remiDiscencea. 


P. R. i 


STUDIES IN LATER MUGHAL HISTORY OF 
THE PANJAB. 1707-1793 : By Dr. Han Ram pupta, 
Pk.D., Ahnerva Bk. Shop, Lahore, 1S44- Pp- arw + W 
Otic map. Rs. 10. 

This IS a very important and interesting addition 
to the growing bteralure of the critical history of the 
Panjab. The volume does not consist of a number of 
detach^ essaj-s merely united by being bound .within 
the same coiers. but there is a string of organic con- 
nection running through it, and it gives a good and 
necess-iry conspectus of the Panjab land and people. 
In addition to a geographical survey of the prevince 
and a detailed tracing of the route from Kahul to 
Delhi, we have a picturesque survey of the condi- 
tions in this proimce (which then included the 
Cis-Satkaj country) dunng the dissolution of the 
Mughal Empire and the consequent nse o! the 
Sikhs into pnbrical power in the land, comes 

much new information in the form of hf^sket^es 
ol the makers of Panjab history, such as Adma Beg 
IChan, MugUaai Begam (the widow of G^emor 
Mum-ul-muik-who died in 1753), Ahmad S^h Dui^ 
(i 1772) and bis son Timur Shah (d. t7i»). _ The 
administration of the Paajab under the Durranis of 
Ivabul, after the province had been severed from ree 
Delhi Government and before the rise of bikh royalty 
>3 trea^ in detail and this chapter has much w teach 
us. The critical bibliography of 20 pages will be very 
helpful to other workers in the field- _ . j , , 

-In ehort, it is a TOlume which serious students of 
Indian history will find indi‘mensable and tbe author, 
deserves our praise for the high quality of his research 
and his admirable method of presenting the results 
The printing and get-up are a_ pleasing revel^on of 
the great improvement made in book production in 
lahore. 
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n.l/. CalMUx UnivirJS ' isi^ & Sfl’SS S l>»lf-c™tury ; tbo ^Bmls 

" '’5to if tT” i ~ 

i^jms U.CJ. lirst comes Ihc text m the oW A»ncnM has been "‘dragged’' into the war in defence 
1 mian-An-an ianguage as iraa^cribcd from the ciinci- Bntain, and observes : "Ttticc «ilhin this genera- 
lorrij nlfilwbet to the Roman afcordine to the Bj-slcm voiriog ncutraJity it ima gravitatwl into tiie 

Known to huropcaii foholars us normalisation; this la ^PPort of a beleaguered IJritain from motives sinctly 
followed by a word for word translation into what H ■‘'™enwn and in defiJjice of the Atlantic Si-sten, la 
popiiJirly called ^edic (rather post-Vedte) Sanskrit, d;d its Goremnient have any option if it 

nn Imglish translation and philological notes (cmbrac- Wish«J to presenc the (rue security afforded by its 
ing coinmentfl on grammar). From this the importance 

of tlio volume to students of Jndo-Aryan comparative author’s nnalysis of Anglo-American rcJstiocs 

pliilologj' will be at once understood. 'The advanced dumg the last 150 years is extremely illuminating, 
student will bo further helped by Dr. Sen’s Old Persian proves once more that the foreign policy of a 
Olo.ssjjy (50 pige.s) and Outline of Oh! I’crsian couuiiy is fundamentally simple bceause it is alTrays 
Grammar (30 pages) at the end. goi'emM by national interest. This book is interpre- 

lliis is the first attempt on an exhaustive ecale in wTiting at its best and provides 

IJiis braocL of Oriental study by a Sanskritist. and admirable iMight into the labyrinths of Eur-Amcricaa 
though the tran*ilation from old Peraan, into Vcdic “'Ploniacy dunng the last two centuries, with parti- 
Sanskrit must often be a tour dt joree, Dr. Son de- to nas^l politicf But eome_ of Jus 

son’ca higli praiso for his courage, persistence and occlusions regarding the_ functioning of the ^ew 
accuracy. Details of hia work will no doubt be criticised 9™";. Alhcd victory and ^n-ival of the 

fay Ppecialishs working in the same field and such questioning is 

T Bn ’bn 'Sf^n ^oo'on ofh.m rtTt the' SSc^“ To «S3 bo “helA' to"!™!,- 

of Strength”, and to the Soviet Union which should 
extant ' be “encouraged and tutored by the Powers committed 

hw tra^ations . to political liberty and progress by evolution." This 

nnturo of t}»^ be oomectural; or in o Hct woi^. provides an intcrrsting sidelight to the Atlantic 
the rules of crammar wore strictly roHowed in ow charter 

usage, the Sanskri^t equivalents of /ereian wo^ • MA.v/.vpwjronA.v McettR 

coined by hlm'would have been found in our ow 

SbolSV o^‘^e?uS^^kmow hSwJgc^^'do noT'JSw SOME EMI.NTNT BEIIAH COXTEMPOJW- 
within tile iron bounds of logic anfgrammar and that 

Pvety language «nd Sdilor of the “Itindi^iLn /Ten'w". 

vhoryn^y A'l® Vat whofwsh intMlrrya Pvbfkaliom. him. Pp. r^ jTJn,if2!S. 

1)0 a dimaragcmcnt of Dr. Sons sehohrship. m nas ^ ^ forcicard by Ll-Col. Dr. Anwmoth Jha, 

prc<cntc<l d very .b-J’ ? an dtuminaUng xnlToduolwn by the author hmself-^ 

poRiiblc improvement of details and not for semppms conittb/tion of Bihar into a 

"'''i'ro''S-.ha=u.l,or',rWac,«cto SSSS, » 

he thanks Profe.ssor Ivslietro«h C. Chatterji of the 

Allahabad University for lending him his cony oi ^ collection of pen-portraits of men .hal- 

JlerifieJd’s Alt-prrsixchc-lMchriJlcn (in lOIO). All in the history of modem Bihar, wTittcn in a 

inscriptions brought to light by Ilersfield are prints charming style by one who him'olf is one of the 
at the end of (he voitime, ivhereas in point of ebrono- of modem Bihar. Dr. Sinhi'a biases and 

loirv they should have come first. Arc we ‘0 ^0°; sentiments are well knoim; but his outspokennes, as 
rli^o from this that the Calcutta University did not appreciation of other people's merit are to 

care to buy Herrficld's monumental work as ^ be admir^. , t.- i. i • 

iasued. or to make it available to its tenchcr of Avcftan Minus the jacket, everything of this book is ex- 
it. B. ccllent. Samaddab 
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-mr ATLANTIC SYSTESI ; By Porreft Dom 
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realities m conge Amcrie.an tnulition. 

running nnclmd and AmeriCA at aea for 
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the rrotcctioo oMt e Am ^ eeonomic interests 
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u'K who i« sif'rpcd m me g„ all vied with one aaethcr »«> 

nconst Mahan, 'Dm histoiy '•possftlc the economic s>-stcm that England had c>-o1 

ii«forica! brief tor i«<. 


ECONOXflC DEVELOPAIENT OF ENGLANT? : 
By Dr. li. N. Dvbey.MA., D.IAlt. PublUihcd by Kxlab 
AJahol, Allahabad. Price Rt. 6. 

Tlie book seeks to give the storj' of the economic 
progress of England to the eve of the present ww, 
tracing the development of British agriculture, indunO 
and commerce. As such, it has been a poor mutation 
of Cunningham’s Croirih of Enphsh ;n<fi«tn/ ond 
merce. It appears that the author’s mam objective ^ 
to prove that only the English people, and nobpdv clw 
in this world, has got any national chameter. He , 
dares ; "Germany, France, U. S. A . Japan and Rus. 
all vied with one aaethcr to int^uce as quicto w 
e^-5!fi.Tn ihfit Enclind had c>-oh'ca 



THE MIRACLE MAN Wim UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

I -rr" ' RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH.SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 

: ' ' V V .CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 

^ ' (LONDON) of InterualioDsI fame. President — World-Benowned All- | 

•~^v- • * ' T'»f ” ' India Astrological & ABtronomical Society. 

V T'* He >* tb« 4)nly Aitrologer in India who is highly appreciated | 

. ly,' '■* hy His Majesty the King Emperor George the Siith for hia won- ; 

’ - ^ ■ ‘ derfal calcnlation and the Eighteen Enunent Ruling Chiefs cf India j 

‘y'o 1'*'"' hononred him for bis marrdtoua achterements in Astrology and I 

- ' A*.' V f>X Tantrit ntea. 

Wimi 

C- |V^ 


7 *' -/ ta well-knoira that the astrological predictions of this great 

“ S V icholar, his wonderfal methods of rwressing the pernicious infln- 

^ ence of eril atara, his power to bring sncecss in complicated law- 

^ ~ f\ ^ ^ incurable diseases (Phthiiif, Asthma, Piles, 

X''' ' “ »•- )'j5 “ Diabetes, Seminal diseases. Insanity. Hysteria, Epilepsy and *R 

Jif * 1 kinds of Female Diteues — Sterility, Painful Menstraatios, 

^ is* ' i" '■ Menoirhagui. etc.) are really uncommon. 

Many Rnling Chiefs of India. High Court Judges. Commi- 
Bsionera of DlyigioQg, Adyocate Generals, Nawabs. Rajas, Muarajas, etc. and also many repnted personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) haTO given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit's wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONOST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh save t— “I have been astonished at the Ruperhuman power of 
Fanditji He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheht ef Tripura State laya s — 
“I am feeliDR wcndei at the maTreilous TaMnk wort and eicellent efficacy of hia Kavachaa. He is no 
doubt a great personage with mirscalona power. The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Menmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt.. says :—“Tbe wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Bamesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like aoD.”...The Hon’Me Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ea.Presidcnt of the Bengal Legislative CouacQ, Sir Meumatbe Nath Roy Cboudhury, Kt., taya i— On 
aeeing my son, Ws prophecy about my future Is true to words. He is really a great Astrologer with extra- 
ordinary power.” Tif Hoo'bte Mr, B. K. Roy, Advocate General of Orissa, says ; — “At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoucrbte and he predicted marrelionsly about the marriage of my daughter 
and certain mishap of my son which came true to the word. He is really a great personage with 
super-natural power.’’ The Hon’hle Minister Govt, of Bengal ^ Raje PrasaoDa Deb Railcot says -“^e 
wondetlul power of calcnlation and Tantrik activitioi of Panditjl on several occasions have struck me with 
greatest astonishment. Beallv he is unique in bin line.” Hon’hle Sreejukta Sarala Devi, Congress Leader 
and Member of The Orissa Assembly, says : — *‘He told some past incidents of my life correctly. I have 
never come across such an wonderfnl end learned Astrolocer in ray life.” The Hoa'hle Rei Sabeh 
Surjyamani Das, -Judge of Keonjhar Slate High Court, says : — “Pauditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
eon. I have never aeeu in my Ufe such a great Tantrik YcgL” 

Persons who faavo lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Oaaraniecd). In case of failure, Jiloney refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immen"e 
wealth with Utile stiuggling and it fnlfilis the desires without fail. Lakshmi teaides at his bouse and gives 
him son. fame, vast wealth, long life, ^-round prosperity in life. It will give eyen a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rr. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate efiects Rs. 29-11. 

BAQALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome enemiee it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher offidals. In winoing in civil or criminal snits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving imme- 
diate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Seusational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINI ) KAVACHA.— It brings the desired persona under absolute control or 
snbjection Rs. 11-8. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA astrological & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( E5TD- 1907 AJ). ) 

< The Siyyesf, most relioWe end oldest Astroloywol Soeiet^ tn India and tA« Far East ). 

Head Office 1C6 (M.R.), Grey Street, “Bassnts Xivas" fSri Sri Nabagraba & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

■ phono: B. B. 3635. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta, .... Phone : Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE;— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Baynes Park, London. 
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liien no says; ‘Ihcfc 15 no nthr^r ;« .'r'^-r.^^^^aathana. sanro- 


SSc^iu ” 4 ? other countiy_ in the world tlhana, mdanosihana 

the public opinion h so tin- eecfioa he saves the intenirpt.iffon r!f' 


fr.HcrA,i the pufalic opiniOH H so tin- eecfioa ho gives the inteniretation of u * f 

lettered as in England, In other countnes vested hymns so thHt we have a, rivid oictur,,'^ number ol 
wteie,>ts try to corrupt nubl c onminn hw hrih^B »h« ♦L r.lh'.y of Av-urveda 


inL^nfi(}RiioTnf° public opinion by bribes ot on the basis of the liymM'of'thrAt^rvavMfa \s 

““'f " ttc. otter. In Engtond mph dampICB of his intcrjiteUtiOM rctcrcnre Suv msdr 


Tho“‘S,f 'r/h tte ptbis: ,vor‘ds o™SinTirK™oo -w,, 

strength of the Englishman lies m hw cliaracter. the book under review-). Dost end SvT 


JITie result is that the English economic system that names of herbs while BMrJ:Js a°cov^r^j“ pf/f an'j 
,1“™'™™°’’™ “V”*,";’ % 'I?''''* Jf'Who' is » plsce cov-rred mtb rm/n;<j ^ fa (Uf 


Offers from the priKinid m csscntial_fcntlircs.” Tlicn drsf teo asc; 8U(horirjc7aradlSd"in''.S'rt ft fhs 

onnmie !nt4'mr/*t')}*nt». Knf »5/>tii.T»nr ;= *y, .r® 


linghdi character. 3t is Inio explanation of the remaining two word? 3 , of msnv 
that Uic factor that brouglit this character into play more tiiroughout tiie work, liefcrence iS c^fjnm 
was the dcvelonine eommeree. nuk th/v m^/>^ n**HAJie */» ») .•_ seiaoni tnaao 


W'as the developing comiamc. But the other nations to traditional meaning? and there is nV£«nf“S 
of Europo, the JDutch, the French, the Spaniards or the words /or which new fodscs arc suwrcslcr? rn cwfR nf 


01 ijurvjK., inc uuicn, me J-renen, me lapaniarcts or the words for which new fodscs arc suggcslcri rn nf 
' Fortiigucsc had also eiraiUr opportunities of developing these defects, the book reflects the'inf^ni.ffi „r.ti fi,i, 
commerce. None but the English succeeded.” gence of the learned writer and may be CommrnHM fo 

The author desen-es congratulation for iiis daring the notice of specialists in '^’’eda and A\ni?-eds for 
statement that the keynote for the development of thorough study and proper evaluation, 
capitalism was character which only the Engh&ii, and ntirv-.. n.- 

nobody else, had, Ilere he has treaacd on grouniE not ^ iintaiuwn 

his OV.T 1 . The main reasons for the development of HINDI 

English eommeree were, amongst others, the crushing ntrrATi irTntrAT'.-n . n m » » 
of the Spanish and Dutch Navies, the acouisUion of , '^4,^ ; ,^K, Pmsd 

vast colonial empires, adoption of a policy ot protection ^ lihandaT, i«n*(£Twsann' and 

whenever it \tM neeied (or the development of niw of ‘ *■ 

her industries and the exploitation of Africa and Asia, Bihar can vie in the glory of her past wjtj^ ^ny other 
backed whenever neccssaty by force. With the powth part of ancient India. Her contnbution to the new era 
of II. S. A,, Germany and Japan as great rival mduslnal of renaissance and national awakening in ftjodem India 


which at any rate, did not evoke much respect for have made valuible cootribuiions. in their own way, 
English character. Industrialisation of England was m different fields of life and activities of tljg i>ro\ince. 
Dromptccl by the acute Deed for her livelihood and she ^ic piihlicntion r.vn well serve the putpose of a 
rm clever enough to develop her trade and industry handy reference-book. 

M. S. S1..VCU1 

TBMICU 


was clever enough to develop ... ; , . , • 

through diplomacy and force. Character might have 

some relation with this development, but it was 

oot the keynote. Her rivals were not altogether devoid 

D. Bojiuas 


yUVAJA.VODVAhfAMlT: fJjr A\ \\ Hama^ 
krishna, Advocate, Anantpur. Pp. SS. Pnee annas tU’O. 


rr-Agrrmnyl r; AND HI • JJv Miss Dhan Chandra, ''youth Movements The aulhor, who is Of Oommu« 
—P^r^ndia Publtcalions. The AfalT, jikuiorc. Pb-jes hW. nV«ttc ibtmng; tainTM- Ar .I crtr <f Aw’/' gwtf af 
onSS tSi. V youth orgauisTtioM_ functioning all _o ^vorM; 


rnnes twelve. Tc-stiftfea. Gandhi has as fucIi his comparative study of. them bears the 

,is small iifc-skckb of research, llis suggestions WiU regard 


iiiis 64110.1 label 01 carne'i rescan-n. ms sugKvauyiiS Witb regard 

been written by a young S'/I, ' f jadia to naUonal rrconstniclion sound nuito fc.uiljie. Hicy 
turbaMW fe and disciple of the greatest ^ attention. 


S’ ado“d bj ™ “„T'hcri.frof".«rito w,ll 
S“"’v,hS S4S“S.SiS“ "-4 ind 


surely i. _ . 
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language ' Dr.*ai end Miss Jer KabeiTa)L Fubh'sficd bp .hg fiircc- 

“'^^^^Irboo'k H rJeSiAd ftr the young and it is b^he^ Ahmejabnd. Thick Cardboard. 


also suitable as o ptisa boob- ^ 


Strcebudlt, a monthly joaraal started ci^jjty-^cven 
jTars ago, by (he late Mr. JC. N. Kabaraji nad after 
hi? death eootmued by his ton’s wife, the ]a(c Mrc. 
CIKITSASASTILA: Pv Tutafibai Jehangir Kabraji, has been conft^^lc.Qtly de- 

rt., .4— ycdanu-i voting itself to (he cau«c of the unhft.bf Indis-n 


SANSicniT-iriM?! 

ATHARyAVEDII A Vedanu^ voting itself to the cau«c of the unhft bf Indian 

rnVaraf«a,AwAfl, leflic i Uardrear. PuhUdicd womanhood—Hiadu, Muslim. Parsi, CVntn.n, Tb'is 

«an.(fAna ^ 7?oye/ Memorial I.-v-uc (of Afay lOtS) contains ntimcrou^ 

bp SarvadestkAji/a^ • rontnbutions on the Fubject dear to Iho hcVfa of the 

octavo, + f ■ .-L -pcks to eiVc * D*** Editors, dc'cnbing Iheir artivif/rs, A short lairp- 

This is aa interesting hvTDns of duclion by Mr. 1C. C. De.*ai tlcscribrs revhsficslfi' the 

jiMV interpretation to * jparoed author, Uic stale of the women of Gujarat at the time ,rhcn tV 

fhe AtharlaviKh. Accord'^f? to the Jeareea auv ^ jCabnjw worked and a short memomndum by J/uJy 

pot of X.Ifc.ih cits, p sWch of Mrs. r«»bbsgl,ff , 

S'SJifp STSoil soUrilo is of opipiop u.pt Iho Iv M. 1. 



FHEUD’S THEORY OF REUGION* 

By Professor PARESNATH BHATTACHARYYA, 


pRiroD is generally recognised as the founder of 
psychoanalysis merely. But the far-reaching 
consequences deduced by Freud from psycho- 
analysis are hardly recognized. Psychoanalysis 
can no longer be narrowed down to one of the 
branches of applied psychology*. In the vindi- 
cation of its claims it has gradually evolved an 
enormous structure of theoretical psychology. 
Ko present treatise on psychology can afford to 
ignore the contributions of psychoanalysis to the 
solution of many a vexed problem of mental 
life. The matter has been admirably discussed 
in a symposium opened by Dr. S. C. Mitra and 
participated by many eminent psychologists 
{ContnhutiOTLs 0 / Abnormal Pcijckology to 
N'omal Psychology. 

The later phases of the development of 
Freud’s psychoanalytical theory synchronise 
with an increasingly extensive application of 
psychoanalysis to cultural subjects. He applied 
the method of psychoanalysis in the interpreta- 
tion of art and literature, folklore, myths, 
legends and fairy-tales. He did not exclude 
sociology, ethics, religion and even philosophy 
from the domain of psychoanalysis. All these 
cultural manifestations arc attributed to the 
same mechanism of the human mind as under- 
lies the varied forms of mental disorders. Freud 
says, “ In one way the neuroses show a striking 
and far-reaching correspondence with the greit 
social productions of art, religion and philosophy. 
t^hiIe again they seem like distoriions of them” 
{Totem and Taboo). All arise from the same 
intrapsychical conflict of opposite desires leading 
to repression which forms the basis of the un- 
conscious — ^thc storehouse of man’s phylogenetic 
and ontogenetic past. There goes on a ceaseless 
conflict between the repressing and the repressed 
forces making it impossible for the unconscious 
to burst upon the conscious except in an indirect 
and disguised manner. The distortion of the 
unconscious desire sometimes goes to the extent 
of making it unrecognisable and its intrinsic 
nature can be laid bare only through psycho- 
analysis. The motivation behind the process 
' of distortion is to escape the censure of the 
conscious, to facilitate the indirect fulfilment of 
a wish which cannot be directly satisfied. 


• .t word of ebution should be interposed. Freud 
a concerned with the psychologncal a«pcct of re’ision — 
With the determination of the psjchic mechanisni 
behind religtoijs manifcstaticns. The ciucstion as to 
whether religion represents any truth or not in a®' 
metaphysical sense, is outside Freud's province. 

lC-« 


The devices adopted for this motive are 
sublftnation, replacement and reaction : 

'Sublimation is the diversion of the trends of a 
complex mto useful, social, moral and ethical direc- 
tions. The maternal complex may be diverted into 
attendance at a creche, interest in societies for infant 
welfare, or taking up the nursing or teaching profes- 
sion.” (Stoddart : Mtnd and tls Disorders) 

Replacement differs from sublimation in 
that it does not subserve, like the latter, any 
useful function. For example, repressed mater- 
nal instinct may be displaced in an interest in 
dolls. Reaction formations are those devices in 
ahich the conscious activities are the very' con- 
trary of the unconscious desires. For example, 
persons who have repressed a desire to steal may 
be scrupulously honest. 

In normal lite the repressed desires or com- 
ple.\es are kept down by the conscious and are 
expressed through the abovementioned mecha- 
nisms. Should a complex fail to express itself 
in any of the above ways, it manifests itself as 
a neurotic or psychotic sj’raptom, such as (1) 
somatic manifestaxioD in the form of motor and 
sensory disturbance, i.e., Conversion Hysteria, 
(2) transference of the affect belonging to the 
complex to some related but less repugnant ' 
conscious idea, i.e., substitution as in Compulsion 
Neurosis and (3) the ascription of the complex 
unacknowledged by the patient to other peopl^ 
or projection as in Paranoia (Stoddart : Mina 
and its Disorders). Ethics, religion, art and 
philosophy are the manifestations of repressed 
complexes through one or other of these psychotic 
and neurotic symptoms. In Freud's language, 
“tVe may eay that hysteria is a caricature of an 
artistic creation, a compulsion neurosis a caricature 
of religion and paranoiac delusion a caricature of * 
philosophic system." {Totem and Taboo) 

Freud did not develop any systematic 
doctrine of religion. He suggested a theory as 
early as 1912 in’ his Totem and Taboo. This 
fundamental position was adhered to and deve- 
loped in his subsequent writings, mainly in The 
Future 0 / an Illusion, Civilization and its 
Discontents, Moses and Monotheism, and inci-- 
dentally in many other works like The Psycho- 
'pathology of Everyday Life, The Ego and the 
Id, New Introductory Lectures on Psychoana- 
lysis, Leonardo Da Vinci and numerous papers 
on "Psychoanalysis. An exhaustive survey of 
Freud’s attitude towards religion is too ambi- 
tious a programme for this paper. We shall . 
content ourselves with attempting here -ar 
general outline of Freud’s views on reli^oa-i 
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find jUanoJ/ieism, it appears that Freud might in different forms of language. For examulc 
intention to work up a whole system the sense of' guilt found in its unsophisticated’ 
of religious theory which could not bo material- form in toteraism is theorized into the “ Doctrine 
i.sed for some reason or other. of Original Sin" in Christianity " The Sn' 

freud traces the genesis of religion to man’s mentionablc crime was replaced by the tenet 
ontogenetic and phylogenetic past. It is asso- of the somewhat shadowy conception of Original 
emted with the Oedipus wish u'hich constitutes Sin ” (Moses and MoncfAeism). But this senJc 
the strongest among the repressed contents of of guilt may not be acknowledged, 
the Unconscious. The desire to kill the parent “The Jews do not admit tint they killed God. 
of the same sex and possess the parent of the whereas the Christiana do. Through this they lia\e 
opposite sex forms the most inveterate desire of ® 

man’s early childhood. "The beginning of “f" ■'“''y ter .t. m,d) 
religion, ethics, society and art meet in the , according to Freud, men suffer the pangs 
Oedipus complex” (Totem and TabooQ. Freud remorse for the sin of patricide committed 
seeks to establish tHe Oedipus complex' by avail- ancestors. For the expiation of this 

ing himself of the story of Oedipus as depicted replace their father by God or some 

by Sophocles and more effectively as a histori- ^®|*S>pus ideal and address all their praycre and 
cally established fact by appropriating the The parent who was hated 

Darwinian conception of the primal horde. A *^3^* and 

Snongh ^ho^snMnV inlicfc^ 

Tl|e.pollodbrot?.s^ 

the expelled brothers joined to«“. s''" “"f »‘e f, „<,(), i„g hut on exalted /other” (To/m md 
the and ^us put an end to the •> -pijg eltuation created by the removal 

horde (i6id) . So, totcmism, the first reiigio- ^j,,. father cont.aincd an element whicli brought 
sociarinstitution of mankind, is based upon the extraordinary increase of longing for 

gratification of the repressed Oedipus wuh. Ine /flthcr. So the deification of the murdered 
.«on '8 wish for fathcr-idcntification could be /jjfjjcj. J 5 gn avpiation " (ihtd). Freud’s view’ of 
satisfied only by murder^ and the subsequent father-substitute can be subslantia- 

assirniiation of the father’s being witJi that ol j^y quotations from his other WTitings too 
the son through cannibalism. The The “dcrii’ation of a need for religion. . .from 

brothers, Freud continues, not only hated tncir longing for 0 father seems to me 

father, but loved and admired him too. jucontrovcrtiblo.” (Cimlisation and its Discou' 
"after they bad satisfied their hate by ms In The /"ttfKrc 0 / nn /dti.?fon also Freud 

removal find carried out their wish for idcnti- ,.pj,grds the ‘'primal father” ns the prototype 
fication with him the suppressed ton^ impulses helplessness remains and wall) 

had to assert themselves ” (toidj. the coDmet- fnthcr-longing and the Gods" (T/if 

between love and hale constitutes the amm- f'uturc 0/ an /ttusion). “Longing for a father 
valence of all Oedipus desires and this qj qJi religious ” (The Ego 

ambh’alencc, according to Freud, lies ,,Qtinc The spirit expressed in Totem on<j 

root of important cultural formations. ihc and 

brotlicrs tabooed the murder of j Monotheism differs from that maintained in Thf 

substitute and denied themselves the liberated /ilitsion and CtVdisoffoa and d* 

women, ‘‘Thus they created the two fundamental in that the emphasis of the fottniM 

taboos of'totemism,’’ viz., patricide and incest. ^ father complex is transferred in t/ic 

The antagonism of the ambivalent components the feeling of lielplcssncss. He enys - 

/>f the Oedipus complex, VIZ., love and hate, give *nie tKsnncctmg link b/it'cen the f®dicr conip 

ri«e to the sense of guilt. ‘ ToHjn religion and mm's hriplownoss is imi diiQcuU to find < 
issued from the sense of guilt of the sons as an Future 0 } an Illusion) 
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So the “ derivation of the need for religion 
from the child’s feeling of helplessness ” (Ctwli- 
zation and its Discontents) becomes vrell- 
grounded and a short step is needed to arrive 
at the conclusion : 

“Tho whole thing la so patently infantile, so in* 
congnsous with rcahty, that to one whose attitude to 
humanity is friendly it is painful to think that the 
great majority of mortals will never bo able to nsc 
above this view of hfe.” Ubtd) 

So religion is a regression to childhood — the 
abnormal manifestation of the repressed long- 
forgotten and unconscious Oedipus wish. Of 
course, the Oedipus wish need not.' pertain ex- 
clusively to the individual but also to his racial 
inheritance. Tins infantile regression accounts 
for the characteristic attitude of religion com- 
prising the feelings of admiration, awe and 
gratitude. 

“Tlie first effect of the reunion with what men had 
long missed and jearned for waa overn-helmiiig. There 
waa admiration, awe and gratitude." {Afoaca and 
Monotheiam) 

Freud continues t 

‘‘Infantile feelings are more intense and inexhaus- 
tibly deep than are those of adulU; only rchpoua 
eMtaay can bnog back that intensity. Thus a trans- 
port of devotion to God is the first response to the 
return of the Gleal Fatlier.” t/bid) 

Tina is how Freud reduces religion to an 
infantile attitude and man’s relation to God to 
the child-father relationship in every detail. 
But ^hy this regression ? This return to child- 
hood ? Freud eays that life is too hard to bear 
and we cannot do without palliative remedies 
Man suffers defeat at the ruthless hands of 
reality. So he retreats and takes shelter in some 
fortress of his childhood left behind m the on- 
ward march of life. The buffets and misfortunes 
of the present drive him back to the past of his 
forgotten childhood which he has not been able 
to outgrow on account of fixation. This fixated 
past serv’cs as a substitute gratification of the 
ungratified desire due to the impact of reality. 
Reh^on, thus, becomes the resource of the 
coward, the misfit in life who has admitted 
defeat. It is a res ■peurilis, a childish affair due 
to the stunning of growth caused by the failure 
to attaiif maturity. Freud says : 

‘‘Even the grown man is just as helpless and un- 
protected as he was in childhood and in relation to 
the external world he is still a child. Even _ now, 
therefore, he cannot give up the protection which he 
has enjoyed as a child.” (^'eio fntroductory Lecivres 

Pej/choanalvsta) 

But why this return to the father-cWld 
relationship ? Does not the religious man know 
that his father is as weak as himself ? Does he 


not know that the protection sought from the 
father cannot be giv'en by him u ho himself seeks 
protection ? Freud, in anticipation of this 
possible objection, says, “ Though his real father 
might be weak, the over-rated father image of 
Ills childhood is exalted into a Deity” (ibid). 

Religion is an illusion just because it is a 
regression to childhood. The religious ideas are 
“ fulfilments of the oldest, strongest and the most 
insistent wishes of mankind; the secret of their 
strength is the strength of these wishes ” 
{Future of an Illusion), The estimation of the 
value of religion as a truth is not Freud’s en- 
quiry. Ps^'chologically considered religion is an 
illusion — that is enough for his purpose. It is 
a mockciy, an illusion as deceptive as will-’o- 
the-wisp — -it defeats itself. 

‘‘Retigioa it an attempt to get control over the 
sensory world, in which we are placed, by mfans of 
the wv«h world, which we have developed iaside us 
as a result of biological and psychologicvl nee'essities. ^ 
But It cannot achieve its end. Its doctrines' ciiry with 
them the stamp of the tiroes in which they originate, 
ihe Ignorant childhood days of the human race. Its 
consolations desen-c no trust.” (iVcin [nirdoualory 
Lfclurts on Fti/'-hoanalvsis) 

Heilgion is comparable to compulsion 
neurosis and its accompanying projection. 

"As a msUer of fact, I believe that a large por- 
tion of the p.wchoJegical conception of the world 
which readies far into the most modem religions is 
nothing but pychology projected into the outer- 
world." {Psvehopathology o/ Ei'etydav Idje) 

It is obvious that Freud does not distin- 
guish religion from superstition and magic. 

‘TV it, as to magic", sara Dalbiea, “he applies 
the projection interpTetatiDn". (Dalbiez: Peychoana- 
lyhcal Method and the i>octn'ne o/ Freud, Vol. /) 

It follows that Freud understands religious 
phenomena " only on the model of the neurotic 
symptoms of the individual, as a return of long- 
forgotten important happenings in the primeval 
history of the human family. They owe their 
obsessive character to that very origin and 
therefore derive their effect on mankind from 
the historical truth they contain ” {Moses and 
Monotheism). Again, the neurotic form of 
rcli^on is exposed in the most extreme manner 
in the following : 

‘ U 13 said, tnat each one of us behaves in some 
respect like the paranoiac substituting a wish fulfil- 
ment for some aspect of the world which is unbear- 
able to him and carrying this delusion through into 
reality, nie religion of humanity must be classified 
as a mass delusion.” {Cimlualion and tta DKContenta) 

Religion is a device adopted for the achieve- 
ment of happiness. It is a defence mechanism 
(or E?iardmg ourselves against pain. AVhen 
happmess cannot be achieved for the friistra- 
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lions and privations imposed by realitv the beln i-i * - 

of God is m.plorcd nncl wlicn In have to ff '"‘“long to the Oedipus nisli 

(liL* nrims rps!»il((nfT i s lOTgci detcmuninc /actor of rclitrinn Thf» /iffw. 


(lie pains resulting tbereUoffl, God teorarnS dclcrmining facior'of rciigionrxbe attitude to- 
solace and consolation of our troubled mind! ^ 


iiut (Iris dependence upon God (urns out fruitless ’'““'Sinus 

"Iis r. oolirurtiess. attitude can be predicted from an analysis at tire 


"Its motliod ronst^tR in rUr,^.;.» 4 . , ; awKutJc can dc predicted from an analysis at the 

Md promu|Batins a view ol too ?cal‘'ivOTid‘'ait'‘S . Tire feeling of tlic sublime 

di$torteti like a delusion and both of these imply a 9^ wmt Preud describes as the 

prcJmjjnary inliniidaticf influence upon inlclligcoce. ‘ oceanic ’ feeling of the religious man cun be* 

AC SUCll a cost hv fhn fnrrx'kln A. II.. 1 .1 ^ i- “ 


At ujiuu imciiigicace. •'vwwjav ui me iciJgiuua 

intnlm-n’' the forcible imposition of mental fully exploined as the feeling of oncnC'S tvidi 

".rviaf ra^ f.'”’ “--“I’icct-for lov,oi.hti!L“rd1s!to!! 


m‘ur05L‘i" Ubid> 


tion between the lover and the loved and pro- 
But religion cannot keep her promise of rtod"® or vas incss. 

achieving happiness. Unconditional submission 

=s - SSS5£f ?>"™T ? 

grotvth by the rmpositron of mental infantdism Tim cirief lesson inculcated by psj-ciioana- 


for consolation. But this consolation even it 


Jy$is is “ education to reality.” Alan is retarded 


cannot give. What do we gain by this sacnficc 7 .^y ^ delusions. ' He must 

-simply nothing except unmitigated fctrogres- enlightened and convinced that the objects of 
pen. Ircud concludes, and 'li.,!!!.? religion are projections of his own mind and not 

to come to thi^ he could probably have arrived fcajjtics. The antidote against his dclmion is 
here by a siiortcr road (loiaj. science, for “Science is no illusion,” whereas 

The view that religion is a mass delusion, fcijgion is nescience, an illusion. Tlic psycho- 
0 universal neurosis of humanity IS also expressed j^^alyst takes upon himself the task of 
in tho J^uiurc of^ an Jllusion. ^lus religion rc-cdueating humanitj’ by disillusionising them, 
would be the universal obscssiocal neurosw of undo the misdeeds done througliout the 

humanity.” In explaining the emergence of the generations. Preud makes these 'iaterrogotivo 
conception of one Great God, Preud s.ays ‘ und persuasive appeals : 

"It has an JSSkw! ‘Wiy sIiouW not man be able (o do without the 

behoved. As far « " Shini /?om iS^ consolation of the religious illusion f Is U not the 

m so fir as It brings to hght somotJiing irom 1 1C ^ destiny of childhood to bo ovcrcomcf Man cannot 

it must be called a truth.’ (Moses and Monoiaasm/ ^ ever: he must icaturc at last into 

'' This view- is worked out by drawing the (h© hostile world. Thu may be called ‘cducauon lo 
close parallels in the development of the neurosis reality-." (The Fuiure of on llhsxon) 
and the evolution of the Jewish doctrmc m Freud suggests n revision of the whole sys- 


Monotheism. Freud finds in the eyomtiona^ education which is mainly based upon 

of the Jewish religion an analog to tie retardation of se-xsual development and t)ie 


process of tJic -- — - - - Yi\ I, nth tne rciar«a«on oi et-vsuMj uLivi-JUitjiJiin, «jju uiv 

ccncsis of neurosis in two poinp, viz., ui oo a . application of religious influence. But 
Tiriirnsis and rcheion go back to 


the genesis of neurosis religion S® religious training stuns intellectual growth, 

very early « traumatic ” "tviicn the child’s mmd awakens, the doctrines of 

res“TTlm tap!c!sta »t, «n .virviov .rv ,to,« 

^flrlv nee and forgot later arc called traumata). it jg ^ot all conducive to the 

n)«D reminds us that the three points, viz., strengthening of the mental function that so 
ooriv hflODcning within the first five years of important a sphere should be closed to the child s 
rrl +hr> fnreottinc, the characteristic of sexuality menace of hell p.ains. Tlie result 


ufo ihr' forcotting, the characteristic ol sc^iamj ^ ...... . . 

nA fTf*-frrcesivity belong closely together. In this jg jjj enfeebling of mentality and incapacitating 




it from detecting the absurd contradictions 


Sic^ fornmtion of neurotic symptoms and the ijpg^tting religious doctrines. Freud’s final 


conclusion is : 


Tlie consequence oridn ’ =* 


-ivc^tnn of religious phenomena. 

bocoCs no k™ovs™! tbnn tirv nv^ ini'nSrirbv 

rotic ^and- psychotic.-^ symploms. Repressed 'reaUy say ivhat he ia actually bkc." (Ibid) 
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Surcndrnnnlli Bnncrjcc 

1848-1925 

Dr. Saclicliiclananda Siuhn writes in The 
Ilinduslan lievicxu: 

Tot over fifty years Surendranath’s euprcmacy as 
the mo<t clwiucnt Indian orator, in English, remained 
unchallenged. Though some other athletes with more 
anewy anns rudely vvrested {torn him, towards the 
close of his life, the leadership in political assem* 
hligc% ami tried to Dclitlfc his remartafafe bcnices to 
the counlo'i posing as more skilful rilola, he held till 
the end of nia grral circcr the proua position of being 
the fottmosl orator m tlic coviutry. In the earlier days 
“clouds of incense ro'C about him from the prodipil 
superstition of mnumerublc admirers." His implacable 
energy*, the heroic strength of ide.as. a Spartan «en*c 
of duty, the cxtraordimrj* compass of his mmd. amas- 
ing Mtacity. and variety of appropriate gesture, “the 
Morating roice now rising to an organ peal of tnumpb, 
now tinking to a whisper of entreaty", ewayed vast 
masses of his fellow-countrymen, thrilling their ima- 
gination and holding jt epcil-bound. 

It lias been said by a great authority that 
neither purple patclics, nor epigrams, nor aplior. 
hms, nor overbought r!ictoric.nl imageries, are 
the test of oratory. 

There oJiat be dignity, elevation, lucid exposition of 
complicated facts, sustained and fiery drelamatione, 
impassioned apostrophes, the power to touch the emo- 
tion^— making the hcarcre laugb and weep as oreasipn 
may demand— .while there must also be tallying baltl^ 
ones and tbe thunderbolt of invective, and not merely 
meek.epintcd, dull, prosy eorraons. Let me 
burendranath’s own remarks on the subject— “Tbe 
qualifications of an orator are moral rather than in- 
tellectual, It IS the emotions that inspire the noblest 
thoughts and invest them with their colour and their 
distinctive character. Let no one aspire to be an 
orator who docs not love bis country, love ber laoeed 
with a true and soul-absorbing love. Country first, all 
other things next, is the creed of the orator. b® 

has been indoctrinated in it, baptised with the holy 
fire of the Jov’e of country, tbe highest inteUectual gijta 
wiU not qualify him to be an orator. Aided by them, 
he may indeea be a fluent debatef, an expert in the 
presentment of bis case, a fascinating speaker, able ro 
^ please, amuse and even to instruct; but without Ibe 
higher patriotic or religious emotions he will _ not 
possess tbe supreme power of moving men, is^inng 
them with lof^ ideals and passion for tbe worship of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. The equjpi^t 
ol the orator is thus moral, and nothing will beip b^ 
so much as constant association with the rUMter^unas 
of humanity, of those who have worked said sunned; 
who have taught and preached great things, who have 
lived dedicated lives— consecrated to the service m 
their country or their God." No one could have put it 
better. 


. There is a good deal of truth in the saying 
that an orator is horn and not made. 

N'evcrthele‘8 study and preparation go a long way, 
and Sureedranath's own tectmi and Iho method pur- 
Micil by him systematically, confirm the soundncM of 
this view*. 

There can he no doubt that almost all Surendra- 
nalh’s grc.ite-t ontions were eet speeches — very care- 
fully pTcpaml, written out word for word, committed 
to memory, and (hen faultlessly produced, maL'ag the 
audience marvel as much at fiis oratorical powers as 
liH mnemonic feat. Even Gokhale — who never aspired 
to be an orator, but was content to be regarded as the 
most skilful debater of his time— h.ad acquired mas- 
tery. ami Jus great hold on the public mind, by adopt- 
ing the same method as Surendrasath. 


* Negro literature 

The Negro creative imagination ‘has en- 
compassed all literary forms. V. M. Inamdar 
observes in The Aryan Path : 

'' it 13 an interesting item of history that the first 
Negro poet should hsv e been writisg even when claves 
were etiil being imported and that the aecond Negro 

K t should have been a lady. Jupiter Hammon, a 
g Island slave who published hia poem m 1760, was 
the first Kegro poet, and PhyUis Wheatley (1753-1754) 
(he second Both were greatly influenced by the reli- 
gious movements of their time. Eammon died in ISOO 
and twcnty-nmc years later appeared The Hope of 
Ltberly by George Horton, who was the first clave 
poet openly to protest against his status and treatment. 
From 1S40 up to the Civil War anti-slavery propa- 
ganda was at its hei^t and the Negro poeta used 
poetry more or less as a vehicle for propaganda. A 
number of poets sprang to fame, the prominent among 
whom arc Pamel Fayne, Charles L; Reason, George B. 
Vsshoo, El>‘mBS P3>-son Rogers, E. W. Harper, James 
BcU and James ViTiitfield. In their protest against 
slavery they wrote with genuine passion though in- 
their anxiety to refute the accusation of intrinsic 
diffcrchce and inlerionly they followed their American 
and English models rather too closely. Yet with scorn 
and deauneiatioa they demanded democracy. 

Negro poetrj’ of the Reconstruction Period 
aud of tbe closing years of the last centurj’’ 
shows interesting developments. 

Tbe poet was confronted with the false 
picture of his people presented by his white fellow 
poeta, whose creations were more or less analogues of 
tbe contemporary “stage Irishmen” of the English 
waters about Ireland and the •"Babua" of the Anglo- 
Indian literary tradition. In order to undo this literary 
mischief thd Negro poets followed a twofold course r 
»(1) They denied the stereotype by creating its anti- 
tbesia and (2) they deepened the delineation of the 
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r'orirovaJ,^5Fbto‘%*if1nS*wi'd^*^ fyiopallielic 

fo'r le' 

IDttraj-j),. nSh ’’ff 

« .*^^'1 , vricAl)^ , Dunbar had many ifnitatnr* an<r 
htf J’fotcyj. owjinst lhft unjiiit treatment of*h^i 
race mdually dccpmcd mlo bilfcmc^s in noeti irfirtl 
fo! tmcd, partieularlv after the aride^Sd d^' 
enfranclurcmcnt onci ibe ioewaainff riokaec thcl 
^r^roo, tnet w.lh duriDR the firat dccfdcs of 
Uiry. W. E. n. DuBo a, thouRh not primawly a jSl 
^rt^jca his burning hatred of racial injustice in rjch 
well-known pieces za "A Litany at AUanta." j 

TJjo Kepro achievement in the field of Hk 
novel is not less remarkable. ^ 

The Batne general features of motiec and the iamcl 
varutioaa of tone and tendency are observable here 
also. tViiiiam Wells Browii'a Cloicl published in 1853 
was the first Negro novel. It waa franker than ffncM 
Tom’$ Cabin on the subject of misccgcoation in tbcf 
{•outh. It wa* followed six years later by Del4nj'’i 
ZI/oAc or Tfte ilutt 0 / dwenoff, But it was not till 
when Fmn'eos ilarpcr’a /ola Leroy or Shadovt Vi^tHcdi 
waa published, that tho Negro novel alarled on itsf 
triiimphaat career. The eomplicationa due to isiscege* 
nation and the auifering whidi it meant to (he victim^* 
form the wolraJ theme in i very largo number ol 
novels which followed until Charles Chesnutt opened] 
tlie field of social analysis and criticism in such of hr 
be*t known novels as The Marroui of Tradition (1901) 1 
and The Colonel'a Dream (lOOC), Chesnutt's insiglu 
into ssoetal realities and his capacity to combin' 
entiriwn with an interesting narrative were erpiatlcd b' 

W. E. B, DuBois, whose trcneliaot disnission of lb* 
manv political, economic and educational problems o 
the South won immediate pecosnition for his novel 
like The Quest of the S/lrer fleece (1911) i»nd Thi 
Dark Princess fJ92S>. DuBois is an unbaring en'U- 
and his mordant attacks are lerrJJcd impirtiinv nr«>C' 
the American treatment of the Negroes nod ibe Negror* 
omi wcaknes«c.s. James Weldon Johnsons Antobh. 
ernphy of an Bj-Coiotired Jfnn (1912) heraUIM th* 
portpayol of Southern ninil life just as Walter Wlntc 
‘ Fire in the Flint is symptomatic of a type of novr 
(hat could do without Ijmcliirg as a dominant icatiin- 
Vet the latter depicted ambitious and rucccisful live 
leading crndnallv an<l indireefy towinls « more «'m 
pathetic dflincation of the Negro middle classes Wi« 
Fauset'* Comedy, Amenean Flyle (1933) JS a trif 
story of colour preji^iee. ^elK vChi"' 

Pictures Negroes while Biidolph Fisher 

T^o fValls of Jerieho, « pioneer social comedy, pro 
vidrs an intimate, intelligent, but Mtmcal nfcount / 
TTariem. The Conjure Man Dies ‘he fiw 

Negro detective novel. LnDfr«fon Hughes s Aot ITiM 
b/rwoMer is only Ic's remarkable than Richarr 
"vliJklVKnlh-e So« (lOlO). 

M'-c!' "'<■ Wrim™, or ronir realm Tji. 

tho rrartmtion or the hira.™ poramsM' 
uS the orc-oire of t. crarapiae eocu! mvjrMmcM 
i. here told with poot porrer. ^ 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

— but fhe craze for choicest 

Cosmetics remain. 

Beanty aids are no longer luxury but are 
essential. So it s not proper to curve 
. the craae for choicest Cosmetics wliich'is - 
f^sential in maintaining the morale of the 
teeming raillions in these days of war . 
and wort. 

The ever growing demand for Calchemico's 
Mwigo Soap, Kecm Tooth Paste, MnTgoirice. ' 
Castorol, Renuta, Toilet Powder, Bhiingol. 

Labopy Snow proves not only their dis- 
tinctive standard but corroborates Calche- , 
mico’s products ore the choice of 
every body. 


TIio American Qiaracler * * 

Many Europcaas have tried to describe and 
appraise the American character, and the compo- 
site portrait that emerges deserves thoughtful 
consideration. Arthur M. Scblesingcr writes in 
The Indian Review : 

An American is tlic product of the interplay of 
his Old World heritage and Xerr World conditions. 

The Old World heritage consists mcrclj' of that 
part of European cuhure which was shared by the 
people who fettled in America. They snd their ances- 
tors were nrtisins, small tradesmen, farmers, dav- 
labourers — the firm foundation upon which rested the 
euperstnictiire of European cultivation. Shut out from 
a life of wealth. leisure, and aesthetic enjoyment, Uicy 
tended to regard tin; ways of tlirir social superiors with 
misgiring. if not resentment, and, by the same token, 
thev mairnificd • virtues of sobriety, diligence, and 
Ihiift. 

The act of quitting .n familiar life for a 
strange and perilous one demanded uncommon 
qualities of iiardihood, self-reliance, and ima- 
gination. 

I The conditions thus ofTcred by an tiodevcTc^jrd 
continent fi.’ccd tlie fnme within which the American 
chiracler took form. Farming was the primary occu- 
pation. At first resorted to by the settlers to keep 
from starvation, it riiiickly became the mainstay of 
their c'li'lencc. Tliis apprenticeship to the soil made 
an indelible impre«{on on the developing American 
chaneter, with the following results: 

First and foremost is the habit of work. For the 
colonial farmer, ceaseless evertion was the price of 
survival. Piobably no legacy has entered more deeply 
into the national psychology. If an American has bo 


purposeful work on band, the fever in his blood impels 
him nei'erthcless to some form of visible activity. As 
one traveller pul it : “America is the only country in 
the world where one is ashamed of having notring 
to do.” 

This worship of work made it difficult for the 
early Americans to Jeam to play and left them in- 
different to aesthetic coDsidemtions. 

On the other hand, the complicated nature of the 
farmer’s lob, especially during the Erst two and a hall 
eenlitnes of American history, provided an unexcelled 
trainire m mechanical ingenuity. 

The carl.v American farmer’s success in 
coping with Wb inuititudinons tasks aroused a 
pride of accomplishment that made him scorn 
the FpcciaVjst or expert. 

He was content to do many things well enough 
rather than anything sunremely well. This was a 
marked contrast to the European custom of following 
jxrmancnt ocOTWvtions which often descended from 
father to eon. This versatility became an outstanding 
American attribute. 

Foreign commentators have found it difficult 
to reconcile ^ woiship of the Almighty Polhr 
with the equally universal tendency to spend freely 
and cis’c money qwny. The fact is that for a ppqple who 
Tceall how poor their ancerters were, the chance to 
mike money ’is like sunlight at Ihe-end of a funnel. 
It is the means of living a life of human dienity;. a 
nmibol of idealism nther than maferiilimi. Hence fhe 
American has had an insfinctn’e svmpifhy for the 
imderdne. and c^en .persons of moderate wealth have 
gritefullv shared it with fhe le^^s fortunate. h''Iping to 
endow charities schools, ho'pitab, and art gsHoriea. 

The American ehancter, as we at present know 
it, is thus a mirttiro of long-persistent trails and newly 
aequinid characteristics. 



Kn^l anil West— “Tlia Twain Shall Meet” 
In an article under the above caption in 
The Month, n. Van Strnclen appeals to the 
IVcbtcrn youth for a better understandms ol Ihc 
Far East : - 


nr East : 

Not the loa;l amODg «■' ““f Sm 

aking place 'ever before in histoiy. Evciy- 

.roBrammes epccialWs who mil f« '» 

»| «4rfo^iorb'i J2nSf;a 
IJ; S"r i»“.» 

Sdy ot a lorgo group of adults, ^pje > J „ „ore 

S“dfa”.f - e-»‘ 

the ■^’e^7 World. -r” 


Wlicn the 'white man in the early years oj 
century burst upon the Climcae .tnth all the ev denws 
of invincible Western civiliration— moving . 
°£oi?nri“ tslophoues. jars, 

michine inins, golf clubs, cars, cocktails, and other 
fascinating gadgets— he easily awed the 
tala by his superiority, his “p-oj!%5r°^cp.ing 

bram. The white master slapped (lie cook for sen mg 
Scrfooc breuUart ™d “ivcro V 

«n''^»SS .Kh Chiu, cpuhj« 01 hh 
th£ dvtolioo of.ffe West not ;o W 


lie ^ew woiio. 

jT^ joiiical Books 
• n OfPOnT TO OaNDHIJI 

A nd World events during 

A- survey of Oa^hiji’s iocarecrahon 

the 21 N. O.Jog 
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iterbi can he bad at'a reaBonable price. 
Pledge Rs. 10,000 offered jf.any of our ; 

products proved Inefficacious. ■ 
KAVIRAJ BIRIENDRA MALLICK, B.Sc.;^ 
Chemist-in-charge, Ayurved Baijnanifc Hall. * 

. KALSA, BEbVGAL. ‘ ■ 


0,^ce.'’'32, Clive Sr., Calcutta 
S and Branchi!^ 




MolmmmiKlaiis pen have in Assam IhJ stion^r Uie „„Sy S-'n DoTcSeriM ‘'S.e&U 

Sc^cnil iiQwevcr, tbe» Government of Assam ttcre asked if ’tlicy could turn 

'^ekomed, for they are good itdr Pubhe tVorbs Department cnginecrs^orto drive 
cuuivaiora ^ rt Uirough to Tammu on the Burroa frontier. I bIiouIiI 

fsplain that beyond Imphal to Tnmmu was a disiance 
Cacharaad Sylhet., has Us, natural atSoiUw with of about CO md« of very hiRv forest-clad counlo-. 
Bengal,- and the rivalry between the two valleys is along half of which was a fiir-ifeathcr earth road oafy 
intewe, pervading , every aspect of political life. fit for wn- light traffic and along the other lull ft 
Tea IS grown m large quantities in both i-alteys, C-foot bridle path fit for pack trnn«rort only. It wa» 
and It may interest you to have a few facts about that * stupendous task to atfcnnit to drive a roid through 
great industry. Of the Sil.OOT acres under tea in India, .with half the working reason gonp, but the A«Nun* i 
440,000 ore in Assam, and of-lhe 500 000,000 Iba. of lea .engineers threw tliemscli-ca into it nod made gowl.,' 


ii eaa be reckoned th-it at least twice that number in was it through to Tommu. iujt the work of n/denjiig 
addition were depeadcat on it. ’ ‘ . •I’® original road throughout* was al*o undrrlalen, f‘f 

Assam’s second great iodustij*, oil, takes its origin that now it carried four lines of fa»l and liravy traffic, 
from ISSSj'whon Uie first well was sunk at'Digboi. m The succewful aecompi.riiment of this work is largely 
the north-east corner of the provinec, by the Assam due to the iiDgndgmg nnd c/fir/cot rcrifce rendwl 
Jiflilwfli'n and Trading Company. Trom .1221 onwards by the great Tea Industiy in providing the labour . 
there was a great expansion in production which, to force. 

m\, was ten times what it was lo IS2I. . Not only did the Riinna Amy piss down tins 

Coal is mined -in the proper scn-s? of the term, as roid. but sl'o the bulk of the Indian refugees from 
onoosed lo the surfsee working carrictl on in the Wum Durms, b continuous stream of whom Ind been nov- , 
Hills at Margherita in Iskhiropur district and «t jug along this route eince Icbruary. And all tlw time 


Borian on*the^cdge of the Kagl ndls. The name in the opposite dirrclmn was a fSeidy flow of nitn, 
i^rc.^rrh^.n'f'i hv the war that of Iho thro Queen of a*ehiflcs «nd immilions of war on thrir way up to n-- 
iIJv roinfs to the facMhat the leading fpirits to this inforcc the defence of the Burma Front against the 
intcin-e "tro Il.liaia. . , ' . , , 


*^^'^rnmmunications on this, our present land frontier nsr-ttog facilities hare.'of couT«r, Iwcn improird. 
•fk om of Dsrtieular interest just now and »tc exfcoded and FUrplementcd. Yt’c know for jn*lirco 

at fw Compared with the thst a second find rou'e into Bunna his been opened, 

At nrtund* Lave a lone wav north of the Man Mir road, bv w.iv of tW 


.k v^cf V)-rtnftpi- .whore millions of pounds Lave n Jong wav* north of the bfanjpur road, bv w.iy of tW 

Z SiT mS. nilTO. «»<! '*<■">- n.tk.«.«: V.ll.v, The M«T.-„,er .rcounl. .how ll.«l 
been Vn-th-rSt Frontier wns poorly equipi^ this work hn been eimcd on through the ynr,- n- 

droraes, the i ° . oocralions. Therg ws« a fingle* gsrdlera of the immcn»e ph.v*iraJ and chmatic ob«farJc5 
?•” «SS rSlAy^S^ throughout, the »nd at greit sponl. IV would hive been impossible to 

line eprious boltlc-n«k. the unbndgM carry it ca through the nmy Fci«oa. which is a vci^ 

province, ^^h western cn<i near Csuhali. long one, if the engmeers hid hid to rely on nora.*l 

Branmnputiw n\ e , ” pfaee-liroe pur- mefbods of rnid-msking ard it had been ticccs-irv t" ' 


Brahmaputra river, ^ pfaee-liroe pur- mefbods of rnid-msking ard it had been ticccs»arv t" 

The for hravv and continuous bouse, feed and attend^tn the welfare ef thfni*?r.ds cf 


(BU 6j*sicm . heavy nnd continuous house, feed and attend..tn the welfare ef thfni*?r.ds ct 

iKre were nore. On the rooliei from all ovrr rndia. Success I imiginc. 


poses, out ' g were nore. On the coolies from bII over India. Success I imigmc. ws* 

mihtorv* Fv-sfem of rivCr stramerj and onlv rerderod possible by the ii»e pf fucIi 

p^nt Tjvera was 8 k Fervieo, albeit much mechanical appliances for roid-mskme ns rnibled thr 

fl.slF. which havo do ew^j jj outbreak Americans to construct the Alaska Highway, nnd e* 

of their en-rit ether thesfrro of war. c«rr modem device for the welfJro of : tie acr ; 


Pnated sad Publuhed by Xibana Clumdra Doa, “Prtbftti" Fress, Cilealta. 
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NOTES 


The Russian Lesson 

Rajnji has ably confused the issues by 
drawing a parallel between India of the present 
day with the emergence of the Soviets from the 
Tsarist regime of Russia. Historically there 
are many differences. Firstly, the Tsarist regune 
was not overthrovm by the Bolshevists, an out- 
side force disrupted it. The Peace of Brest 
Litovak w&a tLeg/atiated between. Kerensky’s 
government and the Geraiaos who delegated 
Von Kohlmann to it. Kerensky’s government 
was overthrown in the civil war and chaos that 
followed when the Kerensky government failed to 
obtain honourable terms from the Germans. So 
there teas civil uvir and chaos at the befrtnning 
of Bolshevism. JVext followed the impact of 
internal disrupting forces / aided bv outside 
foreign interests which tended to cut up the 
whole Russian territories into numberless small 
groups. The ‘‘A\’hite’’ Russians under Denikin 
Kolchuk and others, Winston Churchill’s ca^e- 
dition to Archangel, the Rumanian thrust into 
Bessarabia and the Polish filibuster’s attack on 
the Russian territories bej'ond the Curzon line, 
these were the real factors that tended to weld 
together the many republics that coalesced into 
the U. S. S. R. The German puppet xe^mc in 
"Ukrame and the virtual control of large tracts 
by the released Czecho-Slovak wat-prisoners 
helped in driving the smaller groups into the 
anus of the bigger units for protection. This is 
what history tells us about the emergence of the 
XJ. S. S. R. out of the ehao% that foilowed the 
collapse of Tsarist Russia at the end of the last 
war. So where is the parallel with India of 
to-day? 

It may be argued that when all these 
. troubles were overcome the minorities did not 
exercise their right to secede althou^^ej^had 


no fear of aggression if thej’ did so. But that 
is not true either. Japan was slowly eating her 
way through JIanchuria and the Mongolias, 
and the Western European powers were hostile 
in the extreme, while waiting beyond the cordon 
sanitaire to recoup and regroup before they 
started on the hunt for the Russian bear’s skin. 
Lat^r came Hitler and with him the anti' 
comtVem Axis which was tbe greatest factor in 
keeping tbe TJ. B. S. R. household in unity. 

Then let us take the case of those who were 
separated from Tsarist Russia in order to form 
the Cordon Sanitaire separating the U. S. S. R* 
and the rest of Europe. Look at the uneasy 
time they have had ever since they were 
separated from the Russian Empire. It was 
not the democratic concept of self-determination 
that had brought them into independent exist- 
ence, it was merely the exigency of creating a 
barrier between the “Semi-Asiatic” Russians 
and the rest of Europe. 

Now let us get to tie fimdameataJs of tic 
self-determination principle enunciated in the 
constitution of the Soviets. Sir N. N. Sircar has 
shown that equal rights for the citizens of the 
U. S, S. R. irrespective of their nationalities or 
race, in all spheres of economic, cultural, social 
or political hfe was the irrevocable law, and 
that the Russian constitution has not a v.ord 
about the protection of minorities. But India 
of to-day should be referred to the Russian 
constitution of 1918 and not to -the constitution 
of ltC7 which alone granted the- right to secede. 
Tbe Soviet Government started unification of 
the counUy from the very day it came into 
power by overthrowing the Alensheviks. The 
1918 constitution . abolished private property,'' 
established socialisation of land carrying^ 
it only the ri^fc of use, nationalisation 
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But nl! this engc counsel falls on plugged 
cars nt Downing Street. The opinion of Horace 
Alcxnndcr, who certainly cannot be accused of 
having any anti-British bias, may be noted witli 
interest in this connection. In a recently pub- 
lishcd Penguin special, India Since Cripps, Mr. 
Alexandpr writes : 

Tlio clifTicully that Mr. Gandhi is up apmst m 
India is this. The Government starta out from an 
n-^sumption tJiat he and hia Congre^ colleapiM cannot 
accept. The Government claims that Jt is on j 
lawful authority and . tlrereforo. it ‘t* 

*tho last resort to enforce obedience If it 
either convince or bo convinced it will enforce the Uw 
neninst objectors, however “conscientious they 
be Nor can it admit that a third party should be 

n„i“Mr.°Shi'.rf Ihc ConsrCH deny .11 Ihb. 

Gn^lf l«n“inSS 

.sr - 

fonSTtuh 

by ^“comment of tho W 
may be •nescribinc a ’pamphlet 

York r sSonion 
'fwi^C wiuSm Gilbert, tho magazme caHs 

typical line of Nation says, “When 

been BO overworked 'no ^^0 

one learns that ino v 

overcrowding and I f-mine in turn arc cited 
ance, while P“y®^““owding, both the logic and 
ns evidence for eoually aniacing. f^n- 

the P™P''S“"''l S tta booklet will "not help 
eluding it d dther the Indian 

nSrortta vital issues at stake in India. 

Roosevelt on , 0 ”” 'syro^thetic undcr- 

• Aithougli the <te‘ 'ijntio/s for freedom is 
standing of in America m spite of 

gradually E?f.*"|J"^j.ooaganda, it should n®*- 
^nistor British ^ American help m 

lead Indians to be . would be for^- 

India'6 rican official mind about India 

coming. The American ^ 

has been made q ^yhich -was the Brgem 
occasions, the las . doubt that Bri- 

Wood Conference. Th^ ® ^ combine after 

Srand Amor can eapdalwo^ of this eo^^; 
iv,c war for a jo hmndcast from Wasiiing 
President Rooscvc continue this nppre- 

ton on August 12 wouia 
hension. Ho saiu. 


“Everybody in Siberia and China knows that we 
have no ambition to acquire land on the continent of 
Asia. IVe, as a. people, are utterly opposed to_ aggres- 
Bion or eneak attacks but we, as a people, are insistent 
that other nations must not, under a_nJ^ circumstances, 
through a foreseeable future, commit such attacks 
Against us. . , o It 

“There are hundreds of islands in the Souta 
Pacific wdiich are important to us commercially and 
from the defence point of view. Tliese islands are pos- 
sessions of the British Empire and the French. 

“We have no desire to ask for any possessions ot 
the United Nations. But the United Nations who are 
working so well with us in the winning of the war. 
will, I am confident, agree svith us completely and 
collaborate with us.” _ , .1 

The President, the mam signatory' ip me 
Atlantic Charter, had not a word for India. He 
told the world in plain language that British 
and French Empires will continue as before. 
Russian Interest in Indian Freedom 

The New Delhi representative of the 
Leader reports that “there is a feeling in ^ew 
Delhi that Moscow’s silence wll not last long 
and that as soon as Stalin has won his final 
military victory over Hitler ho will throw ins 
whole weight on the side of freedom for all the 
subject races.” In anticipation of this danger, 
the Government of India have made a plan t 
onen an Information centre at Moscow. 

Moscow has however broken the silence 
earlier than was anticipated. A I^ndon ^ohloio 
the Hindustan Times states tbat ior ac first 
time eince tlio war began 

PrommenUy 

Mr Ecoscvolt arc about to take place. The 
Report adds that "the American President act- 
ing on the advice of his personal cnvoj m India 
made n definite suggestion to tlio liritisk Pre- 
mier that the time liad come for the aiiplicatioli 
of the Atlantic Charter to India.” - 

Soviet Kussia is intcrcslcil in Indian free- 
dom from tlio vievToint of 'vorld peace ana 
Ecourity. Tlie simple, brief and direct way m 
which proposals on future world security wca 
submitted by Eussia at the International Secu- 
rity Conference nt Dumbarton Oaks, su^risco 
the British and American dolcgnlcs, but con- 
firmed tho popular view that Eiissia wants t 
solve world security problem m its f™daiiica 
tals ic., on the basis of liuman riglits ff 
liberties. In tho ease of America, 
correspondent believes that she probably h»‘a 
the view that "unless India is n strong -cu 
noveming power tho Asiatic mam land win u. 
So empower to insure security in this «»c. 
This development proves Gandhijis 

Kobg ever the head of tho Viceroy «nd 

Secretary of State in hi3^ appeal to Briu- 
Amcrican and world opinion. 


NOTES 
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'The correspondent finally adds that 
"although official quarters at New Delhi are 
reticent on Moscow’s sudden interest in Indian 
situation it can be presumed that the develop- 
ment has caused considerable nervousness and 
it will no be surprising if propaganda guns are 
turned on ]\ioscow in an attempt to cloud the 
Indian issue by raising the racial and com- 
munal bogey.” 

GovemmenC s Duty to Save Lives 
in a Famine 

Referring to the Indian Famine, the A'eu> Republic, 
an American Magazine, Bays* — 

The Government says about a million died; a Lon- 
don weekly thinks the total will be closer to Uiree 
millions, as cholera, malaria and smallpccc follow in the 
wake of starvation. Whole areas are almost depopulated, 
sometimes the survivors are too weak to bury die dead, 
and leave them to the competition of dogs and vultures. 

The New Statesman makes the interesting point 
that the Indians might have pulled themselves together 
and done better, except that nearly all their best leaders 
were in jail. All in all it is a tragic record. 

Tlie Calcutta Statesman seem to have been 
primarily responsible for propagating the idea 
that the Indians did not do what they could. The 
Nev> Statesman gathered this queer notion from 
this Calcutta paper. In our last issue, this portion 
of the London paper’s comment has been quoted. 

In any discussion of this problem, the fore- 
most question that comes to one’s mind is, 
"Whose duty it was to save human lives during 
the famine?” Some of the ex-Viccroys of India 
have their answers to this question on permanent 
record, from which some extracts are pven 
below: 

In the famine of the Bundelkhand and Upper 
Hindustan in 1868-69, Lord Lawrence laid down the 
principle that the officers of the Government would be 
held personally responsible for taking every possible 
means to avert death by starvation. 

In bis despatch to the British Government dated 
Nov. 7, 1873, l^rd Northbrooke wrote: “Ber Majesty's 
Government may rely upon the Government of India 
not shrinking from using every available means, at 
whatever cost, to prevent, so far as they can, any loss 
of lives of Her Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the 
calamity which now threatens Bengal.” 

To Lord Northbrooke belongs the unique 
credit having averted a great calamity by a 
generous organisation of State relief. He had 
proved to the hilt that human lives can be saved 
by an honest and efficient relief organisation. 

Sir Richard Temple wrote in his Men and 
Events of my Time'. 

The officers of Government began to feel that they 
■TOuld be impeached if any failure were to occur, .or 
if life should be tost -through any shortcoming of theirs. 

In the Madras famine of 187^8, l<ord 
Lytton made the memorable declaration that 
"ti'e say that hwnan life shall be saved at any 
cost and effprt” and that "there are no cir- 
cumstances in which aid can be • ' ’ 


Lord Curzon had to face one of the great- 
est famines which India has endured in modern 
times. The total area ‘affected amounted to 
475,000 sq. miles with a population of 60 mil- 
lions. In July 1900 the number of people jn 
receipt of relief reached the total of 6 millions. 
The amount spent by the Government in relief 
exceeded 9 crores of rupees (£6 million). Lord 
Gurzon threw himself with characteristic energy 
into the task of coping with this calamitous 
affliction. He not only supervised the details of 
the campaign, but also personally visited the 
smitten' areas in the midst of the pouring rains 
of the monsoon; and afterwards, at the instance 
of Sir Anthony MacDonell conducted enquiries 
which finally settled the principles upon which 
famines were in future to be fought. Lord Cur- 
zon declared in the Legislative Council on 
Jan. 12, 1900: 

“I am the last person m the world to prefer the 
mere mlerests of economy to those of humanity, and 
I acknowledge to the utmost the obligation of Govern- 
ment to spend the last rupee tn the saving of human life 
and m the mitigation of eT;treme human suffering,” 

Private charity was always invited, but its 
scope was clearly explained by Lord Curzon in 
a meeting held at the Calcutta Town Hall on 
Jan. 16, 1900. Summing up, Lovat Fraser says: 

Perhaps it may not be understood why private 
chanty is needed to supplement the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment m time of famine. The reason is that there are 
many things which the Government, engrossed with the 
single task of saving life, are unable to do. 

AJi these go to show that the responsibility 
for providing food for the people belonged 
entirely to the Government. The callous apathy 
of Lord Linlithgow, Sir John Herbert and Mr. 
Amery to the last famine, particularly some of 
the latter’s utterances, has created a deep im- 
pression that there has been an attempt at 
evasion of such responsibility on the part of 
Government. 

JFhat Did the People Do During 
the Last Famine? 

It is a deliberate lie to say that the people 
of Bengal or of the other provinces “did not 
pull themselves together and work better." Tliey 
did pUll themseves together and public charity 
accounted for 90 per cent of tlie relief. 

The Government of Bengal have admitted, 
in a circular letter to the District Magistrates, 
that the whole province was in distress and that 
even a help of Rs. 10 per head for 3 months to 
10 per cent of .the population would mean a cost 
of Rs, 18 crores which was much more than 
the annual income of the Bengal Government. 
We have shown before that Lord Curzon spent^ 
more than 9 crores'' of rupees on Faimne^R."' ' 
on one occasion alone. He secured that' 
because he was conscious of his 
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■ nm! was (Ictcrmincd to JischarEO it. The Brn. . 

e.al Government sanctioned Rs. 3,60 laklis only "’ili* 

for patuitious relief while Rs. 5 ewes wore rilUr. "“‘i™ 

provided for wastafic in foodBrain trnnsncUons „ » ■ , „ 

R IS not yet known what portion of this sane- hbon^ S?Tr5eaioMl . 
honed nmonnt has actnaJIy been spent. Assura- Rjee and paddy are scarcely to be found in the market.' 
inB tlial all of tins sum had been spent on VO,"W!>“n straining pur nerves to find out ludden 
Rrnttntious relief, and that salaries and travel- !!!S “5- bat the available 

lingallotvanceso relief offieerswer'enotSd aanT5Sd5;1SVo°ur“b'l.\rp,S„r^^^^^^^^ 

Jfi ittiH Amount, It Accounts for tlic relief of only cnougfi foodstuff in whstever form it may 

7 lakhs of people at the rate of half a pound 

of foodstuffs a day for 100 days from mid- • A glance at the accounts published by the * 
August to November, if we assume that the KcHcf organisations would show that almost • 
cost of a maund of foodstuff, including rice, cveo'H'here a surplus has been left, for all the 
wheat products and other ingredients of the money could not be spent, 
gruel amounted to a figttrc as low as Rs. 20 per private relief organisations had to 

maund. There wag no control price of rice for against all sorts of obstacles put in tiieir 

that period. ‘The sanctioned quantitj' of rice They were not permitted to work in cer- 

per head of adult population was 4 cldiataks, or hin areas, and in some places they were 
lialf-a pound.. In addition to this, there were d}scourage<I in every' possible way. In Calcutta 
oilier ingre'dients of the gruel. Similarly, relief Government went so far as to ask the people 
organisations pulled together a total of about private charity. 

Rs. 55 lakhs 'vhich, in the same way, accounted . , ^ overall shortage was further a^avat^ 

for Uie relief of about one lakh people. Tims the V employers of labour in 

Government and organised puollc charity re- bonds, mostly people fropi 

lieved only about 8 lakhs of people, wliilc at outside Bengal, were fed full meals out ©f what- 
loast CO lakhs, even accepting the istccedingly slender stocks there were Jp this prot’ince. 
low figure of 10 per cent given by the Govern- - 

ment, were badly affected. Tiiups 52 out of CO ^eure of 6,88 thousand and tlmir c t mate that 
Jnkbs of viettas, U, 90 per oent, were thrown ?„VFLml>’ it S bt niSSd 


-l!..!!,, iwi O luvtiiiis, jv uiuav uu uuiuiiibu iumi- qo Aunuo 

Upon pmate Charity. .rvjj-# of survivors did get Rs. 10 per head for 3 months, 

^ ... amiast in- ^ ... ,.w«-Aa on inl-Uc hn„^ 


Private clrnrity had to be ^iven amiast m- crereVoo' laklis Mva bee,,' 

conceivable difficult es.. The denial polity of Sir > . . , ,, , Govrmmrot 


’t V TT-i...* nntv^r mpvftTic /kf spcwt OH fomino rcHcf. Out of tliis, Govomnicnt 

John Herbert snatched away moan^ ^ ^ 

hvchliood of InHis 9^ lawn *»ia nutoJdc Ibe previDte. The rest wJa 

cultivators in the rn erinc areas nhere cc . ,], rough private charity by the people 

to the field is obtained only by means of boat, I , y “ v v 

These people who could earn their livelihood ^ 

were thus thrown on the charity of an already Linlithgow Did Not Do 

rcvealcd*^^Pcop?e had no Loval Fmser has recorded graphic descrip- 
OTCr the^ procurement or movement of tion of bow Lord Curren b.ad personally exerted 
control over .fj • - a railway space himself in grappling with the famine of 1900. 

TOUW b" nllottcd oSy by the Government If He quoted the following report from the 
fhn normal channels of trade and transport had t^oneer. 

u iwfi oxrtnTt ♦hf'ro would have remained some ~^rd Cunoo did not merely content iim&clf with 

been left open, tnero IwlUne at this or Uiat station and sutnmomDB the 

chance of procuring food gram > jv„ n«TT /amiae staff to his carrisge. With his charaefensh: 
nrirflni=od public effort. But ncitlicr aid tne yov- desire to know eveiything in detail, he went 

'+h«vm<!nlvf'S do anytlnng, nor did they conscientiously into the camps and hospitals, pccinB 
ernraent t - import food into Bengal, with his own eyes how the pcoplo fared and how the 
allow tiic IIUDIIC to 1 i . . XL Editor of opemtions for the relief >\crc earned out. If he h»d 

At the beginning of tlic famine, '*<1® through pelting rain and wade deep in mud, 

r^mnnhhurni from Bombay came to i.^aicuiw feeling of personal discomfort was oulwcisted hf” 

„ meeting of the Indian the tbou^t that the long continued drought had cooe 


, -rnn nipf in a meeting oi tnu ahuiuu mo mougiit mat me long conunueo arougni nao coi“' 
and he was Wnicn the Editor offered to an end, and that hU presence was hailed by that o* 

Chamber of famine relief, the then « commanded the rain to /all. 


re J're'^j^I^jbJr'Sored VlMtbeco^^ , Rord Linlithgow did not consider it hh 

President two davs. but no food duty even to come donn to Calcutta during tif 


raise a crorc of was needed last famine. Much has been made abotir.fiif 

Wns Tvrontinn mav fllso ho fl 


"T ^Trvtnnrv TifcSion may also bo made of fixation of responsibility for the last fain'me- 
letter from a constitutional question has been raised tha‘ 



famine being a provincial responsibility, how 
could the Centre step in? But this attitude 
does not bear scrutiny. The foremost relief 
operation during a famine is to rush foodstuff 
to the affected areas. This can be done only by 
means of railways and ships, both of which are 
completely under Central control. Under Sec. 
126 of the Government of India Act, the Centre 
-can and did intervene in provincial spheres on 
more than one occasion. During the last famine, 
when the Centre found that it was impossible 
further to permit Bengal Government to have 
free control over railways and ships for the 
import of foodgrains into the Province, it was 
their moral and legal duty to assume full control 
over famine relief themselves. 'Iliis the 
Linlithgou Government did not even attempt 
to do, and the AVavell Administration did only 
partially. 

Again, in the matter of the procurement of 
foodgrains complete reliance was laid on 
middle-men who were out to make fortunes out 
of the people’s blood. The Government never 
tried to revive the •co-operative organisations 
for the procurement and distribution of food- 
stuff. According to the latest available figure, 
there are about 37,000 agricultural and non- 
agricultuiral co-operative societies in Bengal. 

Lord Linlithgoiv as Director of I. C. L 

Lord Linlithgow has joined the Imperial 
Chemical Industries as one of its Directors. This 
British company holds a monopoly m the ^nu- 
facture and trade of heavy chemicals, fertilisers, 
explosives, dyes, etc. The small industries and 
agriculturists of this country are at the mercy 
of this foreign company for the supply of their 
basic chemicals and fertilisers. For some time 
past, during the Linlithgow repme, the I C. 1 
set its mind towards the establishment of basic 
chemical factories in India, and in this endea- 
vour obtained special facilities from tlie 
Linlithgow Government. The special treatment 
enjoyed'by the I.CJ. in priorities and facilities 
during Lord Linlithgow’s regime is common 
knowledge to-day. It acquired important con- 
cessions from the Linlithgow Government in the 
Khewra Salt Mines of the Panjab and also in 
the neighbouring areas containing good gypsum. 
If cheap electricity is supplied by the Panjab 
Government, uhicli owns in that province all 
the hydro-electric power stations, it'wiU not be 
long before the industries included in the salt 
. group are started 'on a large scale, which seems 
quite possible now with Linlithgow' to move the 
Wiitehall in London. The concessions in the 
lUiewra Salt Mines were granted to the I. O. I. 
vathout ^ving any opportunity to any Indian 
enterpriser to apply for a license. The manner 
m which the Fertiliser Plant Scheme is b^g 


proceeded with lends support to the view that 
this important industry, which should have been ^ 
a national one, will also be completely under the. 
grip of this British monopolistic corpo'»^’on.^^ 

Banking Legislation for India 

Considerable interest has been roused by 
the disclosure made at the Reserve Bank Board 
meeting that the Government of India has 
agreed to a comprehensive legislation on bank- 
ing in India. Tliose who remelnber Sir James 
Taylor’s Banking Bill and the opposition it met 
with all over the country and in the Central 
Assembly, may believe that this decision is due 
to the Government’s feeling tliat in the 
Assembly as at present constituted and weak- 
ened by Congress boycott they wilt get tbrougli 
a conservative one on the lines of the Taylor 
Bill, which aimed at the strengthening of the 
foreign Banks in India at the cost of the Indian 
small and medium banks. 

Oommercial quarters demand that the 
Reserve Bank Act itself should be amended. 
The Bank can at present hold only sterling 
securities as foreign assets qnd cannot open 
it6 branch in a'ny foreign country without the 
Government’s permission. Since New York will 
be the financial capital of the world after the 
war, Resen’e Bank Act should be amended to 
enable it to open a dollar portfolio and a 
branch in New York. The Reserve Bank has 
served during the war more as an instrument 
of British finance than a ^rdian of India’s 
financial interests. Othernise the huge accu- 
mulation of sterling securities could have been 
prevented by the Bank it it had acted in'depen- 
dently. The profits of the Reserve Bank are 
now running into several crores every .year and 
are credited to the general revenue. This is 
objectionable. Reserve Bank’s profits should 
not go to the general revenues but should be 
credited to a separate fund, as is done in France, 
to finance agricultural research and develop- 
ment. Tile Government of India is finding 
1^1 difficulty in setting up central committees 
on rice and oil seeds because taxation needed for 
the purpose is a provincial subject. If the 
Bank's profits were earmarked for research and 
development, the various central organisations 
could be financed easily. 

Misuse of Viceregal Veto 

The Free Press reports that in reply to a 
question Sir Mahammad Yamin Khan, Secretary 
of the Muslim League Party in the Central 
liCgislaUve Assembly, said: "I have found" a 
great misuse of the powers which are vested in 
the Governor-General for his Individual judg- 
ment. The iluslim League Party in the Central 
Assembly will never allow misuse of the p 
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sumption. TTial, Mr. Thackereey emphasised, “must 
clearly prick the bubble of cloth scarcity’'. For the 

B 1 ahead, the Chairman of the Textile Control 
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getting abreast of Bombay in the stiffening of control 
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the setilormoat men In the cervice. Sir Guthrie RusseH 
waa not the seniormost officer in the-etate railways 
when he became a member of the Railway 
The present Home Member of the Govemor-53eneral’B 
Council IS not the seniormost member of the I.C‘S* 
The conclusion is irresistible that in the selection of 
candidates for key posts in the public services those 
in authority are irmuenced by racial considerations. 
The two concrete examples mentioned above show bow 
much truth there is in the statements of Mr. Ameiy 
and other spokesmen of the British ruling class that 
they want to transfer power to Indians. Those who 
are not willing to Indianize eien two posts, will surely 
not transfer the entire Government of India to 
Indians. 

There is another circumstance which deserves at- 
tention. One of the causes of unrest in EgjTit has been 
the increase m the number of British officials. In 
India there has been large multiplication of Bntish 
officials during the last four years. The process itiH 
continues. 

Sir Nilratan Memorial Lecture 

The Calcutta ^ledical Club has decided to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir 2^ilratan Sircar, 
Kt . , M . A M . D . , D . C . L . , LL . D . , its founder 
and first president, by instituting a Fund of 
Rs. 25,000 from the interest of which, as a first 
step, will be created an Annual Oration called 
Sir Nilratan Sircar Memorial Oration, which 
will be delivered annually, at the Calcutta 
Medical Club, by a medical man of outstanding 
abilities from any part of India. The Cbm* 
xnittee appeal to the public to donate to the 
above Fund, which should be sent to the Hooy- 
Secretaries, Calcutta Medical Club, C.M.O. 
House, 91B, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Weldon Prize for Prof, Mahalanobh 

The University of Oxford has awarded flie 
Weldon Prize for the first time to an Indian 
scientist, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, (the Calcutta 
Statistical Laboratory), “on account of his con- 
tributions to biometric science during the pr^ 
ceding six years.” The prize was instituted in 
1907 in memory of W. F. R. 'Weldon, Professor 
of Biology at Oxford. He and Karl Peargon 
Under the leadership of Sir Francis Gallon were 
the great pioneers of the new science of bio- 
metiy or the application of mathematical and 
statistical methods to biology. 

Creation of a Reptile Press in India 

The special representative of the Hindu- 
sthan Times writes: 

A chain of Government-financed newspapers n> 
principal political centres in India and a chain of ao- 
c^ed Infonnation Bureaus in. Washington, LondM»r 
Moscow and Chungking, arrangements for which are 
already under way, will soon begin to function collcc- 
tively. The object is, of course, to dope the public m 
India and "abroad with anti-nationalist, anti-Congrcss 
and anti-Gandhi propaganda so that when the war W 
over it may facilitate the Bntish Government shelving 
the question of Indian self-^ovemment, 


Ordinances must be so administered as not to 
permit accession of strength to nationalist journalism 
(vide refusal to let Pandit JawahnrlaVs iVoltonal Herald 
re-appev). The ‘friendly’ Press, such as the Anglo- 
Indian journals, should be given e^ra quota on the plea 
that they are sold_ among the troops. Ihe Government 
should encourage^ itj. supporters to group themselves as 
minority or special interests, form parties and demand 
opportunities for voicing their views through their own 
newspapers. 

Anti-Congress Muslims, depressed class leaders, Pro- 
Government zamindars and careerists should be en- 
couraged to start journals and promised adequate 
financial support besides war-inflated Government ad- 
vertisements. But care must be taken to create the 
emoke-screcn that it is an organiied party or group that 
wants tb start an organ of its own. 

The war controls give the Government a unique 
opportunity to build up its own Press, and it must be 
fully exploited so that the Gov'cmment may emerge 
from the war with a sufficiently vocal Press whose 
opwaon can be wvdety broadcast vn Indva and tabled 
abroad to pounteract the voice of the nationalist Press. 

Ordinary commercial competition makes it 
difficult for any newspaper enterprise to turn the 
comer without at least a decade’s struggles. But 
the papers created and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment do not have to work on commercial 
lines. Indian taxpayers’ money are spent 
lavishly on them both by granting cash subsidies 
and by giving advertisements nt hi^i rates. The 
Government’s backdoor entry into private en- 
terprise will prove ruinous to honest journalism 
in their commercial career as v-ell. The real 
danger, however, is not from the subsidised 
paper as such, but from its ability to masquerade 
as an independent paper. 

Britain to Take Second Place 

Bertrand Russell writes in Asm: 

National arrogance, which used to be a British 
characteristic, is alwa>’8 an accompaniment of world 
power So long as Bntannia ruled the waves, the Eng- 
lish were inclmed to despise other nations, and were 
not always careful to hide their contempt. But now the 
Amencan Navy is larger than the British, Washington 
13 the governmental centre of the world, and New York 
is the financial centre. 

The English, after being dominant for 200 years, 
have got to leant to take second place, and to do it as 
gracefully* as possible. Tbs arrogance which formerly 
was theirs is now rapidly crossmg the Atlantic along 
with sea power. Oddly enough, it takes the same 
moralistic form. 

liie EInglish used to boast of being more virtuous 
than Continental nations; now the Americans boast bf 
being more virtuous than Europeans. And as the nar- 
row barrier of the Channel mates the English appear 
insular to Continental nations so the Americans seem 
insular to Europeans, in proportion as the Atlantic is • 
wider than the Channel. 

Russell however believes that both this 
arrogance and insularity can be cured through 
right type of education and international asso- 
ciation. He has noticed that Americans who 
bavre lived for some time abroad, have dv. 
loped quite a diSei^t brad oi odad. >' 
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abro ’!hy to'tS 

abroad it m to be hoped that this insularity Cimstiaas ud tia 

might bo diminished on both sides ot the p^rtni nLPftIJir® ‘‘'f' M®”!" .Baisaa iio,f tatt tia 
ocean." Sm “f®«< by ite pnet), lab 

-a or Maha-prasad as they now call it (wh5C^ 

Danger of Malnutrition 

®/* Falhers are T^ffislered money-lenden 

A pamphlet on Nutrition by Dr. W U. « 

Aykroyd,, at present a member of the Famine ?ot ati^S .rp? »e 

J>mmi5£2on, has recently been published. In it the poor fellow has to submit.^ TTie Fathered htrS: 
the author discusses Indian nutritiona} problem*? abongimU iato their control The 

the relation between public health and nutrition, o5*,S’ ^Tti documents ihmnb- 

and the developments and changes in agricul-^ S-u\n?on 

tural production which are needed to make the <’°b' when they pass m the eiamicst/on o! 

food supply more satisfactoiy from nutritional (laying down Cathohe feasts ssd 

rtaudpoint. He is of opiniou that au iucrease of 

J.0 to ^0 per cent, m cereal production, 15 to Sundays and then only they are paid their salaries. One 
23 per cent in pulse production, 10 to 20 per cent « me that in bu pre«ence on Sunday 

in sugar supplies, 100 per cent in vegetables, 

200 per cent in the production of vegetable fats, In villages whore there are churches, yoijng children 

100 per cent in imlk supply and 1(X) per cent given Faram-prasad_ to swallow, and are taught ta 

in fish supply, are needed to meet the nutritional y«i Je'u.’ S^a msy regsrf 

1 + 1 ,.. ti^ u . 1 . > “hools as educational ccatrca I differ. I nr 

requirement of the country. He observes that (hey are simply prosclytiring centres. It will be for 
it IS along these lines that the problem of adjtt*t- Oie Educational Department whether to recogniac theta 
inc agricultural production to nutritional whether to continue g^te or recognition. As 

rcqpiremonU eheuW be approached Ho has 

pointed out boa' malnutrition loads to the with all cmpharis at my eomajand. I do not forget th® 
deterioration of public health and that ‘’an ^^‘^^‘hatMeAc^o/McrorucofionDeporimentinC. F, 

atforiV Tvialniitrifinn U nn i»<ef%nH'»l nfli4 « Fcmon CalMi£, nor do I forget the fact that toe 

attacK on malnutrition is an «semiai part of ooemor cl c. r. lold Mr. Ea,-ark,r tbst U. Oortni- 
the broader campaign to ameliorate conditions mcoi was giving no support at all to the missionaries, 
of life in India.” Unless this is done raalnutri- Voder the circurortaorcs, only one rem«b* arre"* 
tion and the danger ot staryation will continue dllXK 

to increase. ^ ment. and that where recognition has been given, it 

An interesing discovery made by Dr. should i» withdran-n. 

A 5 *kroyd is that the first faint beginnings of (be ,, , , w ■ . / j ■ t. t 

decline in fertility are discernible in India. If Acer/ for an Instilute of Agriculture and 
this process develops along lines similar to that J^i/raf Economics in Bengal 
in Europe, which is faced with the problem of The Bengal famine has demonstrated once 
declining ’ population, then the danger of for all the thoroughly unsound position of tl>e 
indefinite growth of Indian population will be cultivators in rural areas, the complete inefli- 
eliminatcd. cicncy of the administrative macluncrj- te 

_ » . . ‘TV grapple with the chronic problem and at the 

Proselytisation m C. r. ir-i.ji time the helpless unpreparedness of 

Mr. Ram Bharose^ nf ihl intellectual leadership to contribute any well- 

Mandla, C. P., toured in the mteno o c {fjQyg|,t.out constructive programme. The Apri- i 
Mandla district m order to see hi^clf cultural Education Ckimmittce of the Calcutta 
far the recent statements of Dr._ > , Vniversity has seriously taken up this problco I 
in the missionaries activities m the djanct considering propo'^als to expand itf i 

vrerc true. W,b3t Mr. Agarwal saw only con- ^f^culiural Institute at Bsiraclcpore. Thcfifrs) 
firmed Dr. Elwin’s J’hich has alrca > failure of the Government Agricultural Depad* 

been published in The^ Modern Retneic. a • ment has made it imperative for the Univcrsitl 
Acarwai's statement is given .. (o step in. 'Wc have received the proposal 

•nio most Fci^tional ^ fitted to the Committee by Mr. Bijay 

KS^o/Sf^^^blcome Christiana. Tiie Father had Mukherjce, retired Director of Land 
raUed ^DV ^nds for the Chri'tmas to a great feart of Bengal, ond E^mincr for M.A in AgriCuKt^- 

liquor and muttoiu lie ft.*ked them to wroove rtwr Calcutta University. B 

53crrd threap ^'‘Father ‘Irein^ a^gj, Incrwed t£f proposal in concrete shape is given bejej: 
the fea^ h,m four linica and I would that the Un*vpi^ily should rlia^ 

interest on the tieois x_)ej wv rt__ r.M. fnr . WSr«f Tn-rtihitA /nr Ammitvre and a . 


interest **^5 to*^be Baigas One faice for a F^r?t Claw Inriitufe for Agneullure and 

then ®rted to Christianity and when * Economics. Its scope and objective fhoujd be to 

S'SSoSg Xi? rtl'iSd tc.cb,«.dcduc.«iuo™t»P*k. 
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seems to be out of question for the German 
forces in the North of France fox the present, 
if the latest reports about the Allied crossing 
of the Seine on a broad front be accurate. 
American spearheads are now operating in the 
region between the Seine and the Marne and it 
would not be long now before it would be clear 
whether the German High Command is willing 
to face large-scale field engagements in Northern 
France. ' 

• In the sou’th of Franco the German defence 
is still trying to tie down the Allied forces to 
the narrow and cramped areas bordering the 
French Maritime Alps and although an American 
spearhead has struck deep and far, riglit across 
to .the Swiss frontier, this attempt -on the 
part of the defenders has not been overcome as 
y’et. The Allied forces in the south have a 
difficult job ahead of them in their attempt at 
[inking up with the Northern Invasion forces 
and although the daring and the determination 
af the American forces and their commanders 
aas been amply demonstrated, both in the North 
and the South, the terrain the Southern Invasion 
forces have 'to traverse before they get through 
[he broad valley of the Rhone would 
undoubtedly hamper their mobility and corres- 
pondingly help the defenders, if the latter are 
it all able to mobilise any strength to oppose 
[he advancing American forces. 

In Italy the advance of the Allies has been 
maintained though the progress has not been 
spectacular in any sense. The German forces 
lere are facing undiminished pressure and 
though they have as yet been able to impede 
the advance of the Allied forces in substantial 
measure, there can be no questioning of the fact 
[hat they have not succeeded in lighting the 
Allied forces to a standstill. 

The overall picture of the process of the 
War in Europe as presented at the time of writ- 
ing these notes (Aug. 29) shows that the 
iVehrmacht is facing its greatest crisis at any 
dme of this World War. The month of 
September will probably witness the peak of the 
joint offensive of the United Nations against 
the Axis in Europe. In men and in material the 
Wehnnacht can show nothing in the point of 
q^uantity that can match that of its opponents. 
Indeed in the point of manpower resources both 
America and Russia can individually outnumber 
many times over what the Germans can possibly 
mobilise. On the score of production of war 
material the difference is still more marked and 
lastly in the field of aerial warfare the supre- 
macy of the United Nations is still almost 
absolute. In the field of diplomacy Germany 
suffered a major disaster in September last when 
Italy collapsed, and this year, almost on the 
anniversary of the Italian capitulation, the third 


Ams component in the order of* strength is 
crumpling up, threatening a total collapse of the 
Aris defence plans in the South-Eastern Zone 
and in the Balkans. Jlr. Churchill’s prediction 
about the possibility of the war in Europe end- 
ing in October evidently bad the above factors 
in view just as his earlier statement suggesting 
that this War mi^t be over by the end of the 
summer must have had the chance of success of 
the attempt at coup-dc-efat against ^tier’s 
regime in consideration. Against all these odds, 
the Wehrmacht can only pit the high efficiency 
of its war-wise generals and the technical ability 
and discipline of its fighting forces. In Italy 
the crisis was substantially overcome by the 
organising capacity and tactical ability of the 
German command, but even there the tremend- 
ous weight of aerial supremacy and the great - 
difference in the numerical and material 
strength of the opponents has continued to tell 
in the favour of the Allies: It remains to bo 
seen whether Hitler’s Supreme War Council had 
made oirangements in advance for the possibi- 
lity of Rumania cracking up under the strain. 

The war against Japan is still following.its 
slow' meandering course. After a sharp rise in 
the tempo, the war in the Pacific has 'again 
settled down to a slow uphill fight against 
suicide defence. In China the picture ig the 
reverse of cheerful and in Burma the progress 
is painfully slow. The main problem before 
the United Nations now is the preservation of 
China’s powers of recuperation. China has not 
as yet received any aid from her allies that would 
go to enhance her fighting capacity. Indeed it 
is an open question whether she has received 
enough to enable lier to balance her losses by 
adding to her own meagre supplies. China’s 
internal conditions are undergoing a grave crisis 
so we are told. And considering what she has 
undergone in the course of seven years of a 
savage and highly organised war, during the first 
four years of which she received only lip 
sympathy from her friends while her enemy 
received all the material aid it could pay for, it 
is a wonder that matters are not far worse. 
China has still about three quarters of a million 
of picked Japanese troops tied down on her soil 
which fact is beyond all doubt a factor of very 
substantial importance to the Allied offensives 
in the Far East and the Pacific. People seem 
to foi^t that but for the super-human ability 
and determination of the Chinese forces to con- 
tinue fighting in spite of appalling losses, the 
Japanese drive would have travelled far beyond 
the borden: of Burma and New Guinea. All this 
glib talk about helping China to stand up again 
should in reality be done in a spirit of grateful- 
ness. Aid to China is a matter of repaying a 
\-cry substantial debt of honour in a sense. 
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wuiira the month that- has elapsed since the o ifsiX v i 

above ivas written. In tlic sout hem ev rLi v ? ■ ■ *'>'= ''“P®*® ™ have been 

the Rumanian line is bastate of duet ^ taie. mb 

the acccpinncc of tlic Russian tenna for a truce of fhe^Svft"’' 
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first noTv-s came throunJi fliluation in the Balkans has created most urgent 
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High Command can no longer count on the in the southern sectors are in irarafnent danger 
Rumanians as being a rigid and coherent part of being wiped out," Under these circumstances, 
of its aeicncc Bciianc as armies m a state of substantial portions of the reserves of the 
flux are undcpcndablo in the extreme to say the Germanic forces must now be in the process of 
least. With Rumania in chaos, the frontiers of being rushed to that sector of the Eastern Front, 
Hungary arc tlircatened, which state of affairs if the estimate that Mr. Churchill gave the 
mean an added strain on the Hungarian defence world a very few months back of the present ' 
forces. If Rumania goes the German defence condition of the German army be anywhere near 
will be faced with a serious shortage of petro- accuracy, then the German armies in Franco 
Icum, since the 6 or 7 million tons of petroleum and Italy cannot expect any further reinforce- 
from the Rumanian oil fields formed a substan- roents in quantity either in men or in material, 
tial portion of the oil supplies'" of the German Which in its turn means that if the Allied corn- 
forces. The capture of Foesani and RamnicuJ roanders in France can force the German 
Sarat on the Ccrnauti-Plocsti-Bucharest Rail- defenders to accept battle on a continental scale, 
w'ay makes this danger imminent. ’ then the defending armies would rapidly 

From the purely military point of view the dwindle down to a state w’hcn no further planned 
Germanic forces had attained a position of defence of the French terrain W’ould be jwssiblo 
partial stabilisation on the Eastern front after against the Allies. 

fighting fierce defensive battles and launching In France the American armies have 
large-scale counter-attack during the six weeks achieved major successes in the North. They 
following Russian halt at the approaches to have overcome the German attempts at deny- 
East Fru=sian and IVarsaw sectors, which took ing them space for major field operations after 
place about the beginning of July. In the an extremely fierce struggle lasting for over ten 
battles for the East Prussian border and the weeks. The first stage in the formation of the 
drive for the Baltic States the Russian armies Second Front is now definitely over in the North, 
made hardly any advance till very recently and with the immense superiority of the forces 
when Q fresh assault in great force resulted in at the disposal of the Allied Commanders in 
the occupation of Tartu, some 25 miles west of TYanco— which includes almost absolute masleiy 
T nke Pejpus In tlie Polish sectors of Warsaw of the air— they ought to bo able to maintain 
0^,1 tlic unner Vistula— near the approaches to tliis fluid condition to the advantage of the 
fSorow— the Soviet forces have not been able Allied amis. The German defenders in Fr^ce 
ti^^ndv/ince in any appreciable measure up till have been facing tremendoujs odds riglit from 
Put this latest political broach in the the beginning and up till now their mam counter- 
Sncc-ltacs has altered matters very seriously measure to balat.ee the odds lay in the dema 
olid with tomaWe suddenness. Unless the Gcr- of space to the Invasion forces of, the Alto 
man Hidi Coiond con devise some means of for the adequate employment of tlicir strco^l'- 
Smeowhidi 3d be even more rigid than that Gcnnany has not , been able to nnsn'er^ 
in Italy the Balkan situation may well develop challenge of the .Mlics m the nir 

iSto a major doboclo even surpassing that of the ciablo extent and m this lies t e 

Stalingrad offensive in its serious consequences, handicap of the defenders. Static dc 
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seems to be out of question for the German 
forces in the North of France for the present, 
if the latest reports about the Allied crossing 
of the Seine on a broad front be accurate. 
American sp’earheads are now operating in the 
region between the Seine and the Marne and it 
would not be long now before it would be clear 
whether the German High Command is willing 
to face large-scale field engagements in Northern 
France. * 

• In the soiAh of France the German defence 
is still trying to tie doum the Allied forces to 
the narrow and cramped areas bordering the 
French Maritime Alps and althougii an American 
spearhead has struck deep and far, right across 
to the Swiss frontier, this attempt ^on the 
part of the defenders has not been overcome as 
yet. The Allied forces in the south have a 
difficult Job ahead of them in their attempt at 
l inkin g up with the Northern Invasion forces 
and although the daring and the determination 
of the American forces and their commanders 
has been amply demonstrated, botli in the North 
and the South, the terrain the Southern Invasion 
forces have 'to traverse before they get through 
the broad valley of the Rhone would 
undoubtedly hamper their mobility and corres- 
pondingly help the defenders, if the latter are 
at all able to mobilise any strength to oppose 
the advancing American forces. 

In Italy the advance of the Allies has been 
maintained though the progress has not been 
spectacular in any sense. The German forces 
aero ate facing undiminished pressure and 
though they have as yet been able to impede 
the advance of the Allied forces m substantial 
measure, there can be no questioning of the fact 
that they have not succeeded in fighting the 
Allied forces to a standstill. 

The overall picture of the progress of the 
War in Europe as presented at the time of writ- 
ing these notes (Aug. 29) show’s that the 
Wehrmacht is facing its greatest crisis at any 
time of this World War. The month of 
September will probably witness tlie peak of the 
joint offensive of the United Nations against 
the Axis in Europe. In men and in material the 
Wehrmacht can show nothing in the point of 
quantity that can match that of its opponents. 
Indeed in the point of manpower resources both 
America and Russia can individually outnumber 
many times over what tlie Germans can possibly 
mobilise. On the score of production of war 
material the difference is still more marked and 
lastly in the field of aerial warfare the supre- 
macy of the United Nations is still almost 
absolute. In the field of diplomacy Germany 
suffered a major disaster in September last when 
Italy collapsed, and this year,„almost on the 
anniversary of the Italian third 


Axis component in the order of* strength is 
crumpling up, threatening a total collapse of the 
Axis defence plans in the South-Eastern Zone 
and in the Balkans. Mr. Churchill’s prediction 
about the possibility of the war in Europe end- 
ing in October evidently had the above factors 
in view' just as his earlier statement suggesting 
that this War might be over by the end of the 
summer must have had the chance of success of 
the attempt at coup-de-etat against Hitler’s 
r^me in consideration. Against all these odds, 
the Wchrmacht can only pit the high efficiency 
of its war-wise generals and the technical ability 
and discipline of its fighting forces. In Italy 
the crisis w’as substantially overcome by tho 
organising capacity and tactical ability of the 
German command, but even there the tremend- 
ous weight of aerial supremacy and the great • 
difference in the numerical and material 
strength of the opponents has continued to tell 
in the favour of the Allies: It remains to be 
seen whether Hitler’s Supreme War Council had 
made arrangements in advance for the possibi- 
lity of Rumania cracking up under the strain. 

The war agamst Japan is still following its 
slow meandering course. After a sharp rise in 
the tempo, the war in the Pacific has ’again 
settled down to a slow uphill fight against 
suicide defence. In China the picture is the 
reverse of cheerful and in Burma the progress 
is painfully slow. The main problem before 
the United Nations now is the preservation of 
China’s powers of recuperation. China has not 
as yet received any aid from her allies that would 
go to enhance her fighting capacity. Inde^ it 
is an open question whether she has received 
enough to enable 'lier to balance her losses by 
adding to her owm meagre supplies. China’s 
internal conditions are undergoing a grave crisis 
so we are told. And considering what she has 
undergone in the course of seven years of a 
savage and highly organised war, during the first 
four years of which she received only lip 
sympathy from her friends while her enemy 
received all the material aid it could pay for, it 
is a wonder that matters are not far worse. 
China has still about three quarters of a million 
of picked Japanese troops tied down on her soil 
which fact is beyond all doubt a factor of very 
substantial inaportance to the Allied offensives 
in the Far East and the Pacific. .People seem 
to forget that but for the super-human ability 
and determination of the Chinese forces to con- 
tinue fighting in spite of appalling losses, the 
Japanese drive would have travelled far beyond 
the borden> of Burma and New Guine.w'A^’ 
glib talk about helping China to stand 
should in reality be done in a spirit , 

ness. Aid to China is a matter 
very substantial debt of honour 



PROBLEM OF CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIAN INDIA 
Bv SUDIlin KUMAR UAIIIRI 

P“''' {'-o Rajputana States, such 

f>r,«rw?n 5? . IS fiolvcd in ft buitnbic as Jbdiipur, Bharatpur, and Jainur etc 
ttentinn ‘f .1 ‘ ‘“t projJer public pr-theso tbe ueiv constitution of the ' anali 

,wi s ? ™ i” the Deccan is perW 

iliascs of the question so for na it affects the the most advanced, at least ■ as far 
7 '™®t bo acknowledged with re-' as it may be judged from oppearances. The ad- 

,rct that this aspect of this important matter has vance so far made has, however, generally been 
* ?i inadequate consideration most inadequate, and can, in no sen^e be 

it the hands of the general public. If the described as of a material or substontial 
mity of India 13 to be maintained, it is of abso- character. 

ute importance that Indian India should move -The attitude of the Rulers of Indian States 
n unison wdth British India. If, as a prelimi- is illustrated by the verj’ inadequate — almost 
lary towards the attainment of this ideal, it insignificant— pace of constitutional advance in 
is needed that expeditious efTorte should be Indian India, coupled with their anxiety still to 
made for allaying communal differences, is it to their ancient autocratic riglits and 
not of equal, if not of much greater moment, that priyilcges. This betrays an utter unreadiness on 
prompt steps be at the same time taken for P^tt to keep themselves abreast of the 
settling the very complax and delicate problem ^Pi'^’i^ of the tiroes together with almost com- 
of constitutional development of the Indian disregard of the points of view of the 
States ns a whole? people constituting these States, ^\’hile express-* 

The discussion tliat preceded the inlroduc- their readiness “in the interest of tlie 
tion of the present constitution of British India, Motherland, to make tlieir contribution in every 
along with the declarations of some of the more reasonable manner compatible with the sove- 
advanced and prominent among the Rulers and rwgnly and integrity of tljc States, towards the 
their Ministers made from time to time since “Prolog of a new constitution for India, the 
then, created an impression that the urgency of States Delegation to the Cnpps Mission urged, 
the problem 0/ constitutional development in “that any wbeme to bQ_ aecc/jtaWe to th« Sutes must 
Indi/a India was fully realised, and a move S 

Would be made in earnest in this direction by a ensure the future cacistence, eovcreigaty and autonomy 
few at least of them to bring their States in line of the Slates Ihcreuiider euaraniced aad lean them 
With British India. Let ns see what is their ^Eif'Sro'S'aTd fhe'fr 

position in this matter at tie presen raorocn forth in a Resolution adopted unanimous- 

after the lapse of so many Jh^ ■? Ute Chamber of Princes On the oerasion. 

Prof Coup and say on he sub eo 

fif«f?icru<s}on appropriately exposes the absurdity 

published in 1044, m t dovrlon and cxtrftvag.ancc of the claims thus put forward 

of matters relating to constitutional develop- 

ment of tlie Indian Otates. ‘The law can only take account of usage and 

"In most of the States it sufferance, but there is also a moral proviso which 

mentary government) not yet begun, ana ctcd 1 unsusceptible of legal dcfinitioo. No undertaking 
the more advanced of them it had can be nghlly interpreted without weighing the effect 

stage which the Provinces had attained twemv years change of circumstance. It 

or more ago. In some States the traaiii^^ question of material factors ; it is also 


and i,egjsiauve .f wimi genenii euiievpuuua oi iiKiiu auu wronb. 

leei«lation, and to an increasing extent in piattere 0 tilings no longer stand in India as 

administration the people now stood when most of the Treaties wore made,’* 

by custom but by waT stiU^^he ‘Without entering into the intricacies and 

„r'avSf»''”a.tS % nmdfymg complc-vitics of the problem a. » 
M ^uVak only of the more progressive Stal^ whole, for ft proper discussion of which the 
lay roughly between the points reached by the Bn is jjcQjjcd space is not ftv.ailablc here, it may bc 
Provinces in 2!^ and briefly pointed out, ns Professor Coupl.ai!d has 

New constitutions ° rightly BUggested, that ‘manifestly the whole 

.mulgatod later in a fc« of " ition is different now,’ tliat 'pledges, again, 

f:. l£ffiVlSad“"C-' to P-otocl the dyaaafio riehla of the Rrmrc, 
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must needs read differently now from which they 
read a century or more ago,’ that ‘democracy as 
practised now in Britain or in an Indian Pro- 
vince was almost as inconceivable to the British 
governing class in the early nineteenth century 
as it was to an Indian Prince,’ and that it could 
not be expected or urged ‘that the British Gdv- 
ernment should lend its aid to prevent the 
development of constitutional government h» 
the States’ when it had promoted that develop- 
ment in the neighbouring Provinces. Now, in 
the twentieth century’, when autocracy was 
doomed, they should, therefore, adapt them- 
selves to the progress of democracy throughout 
the world. 

The main features of the new constitutions 
of two States, e.g., Eydcrabad, the largest of the 
Indian States and Porbandar, a small Slate in 
Western India, may be cited as illustrating the 
nature of 'outlook of the Rulers and throwing 
li^t on their actual attitude towards consti- 
tutional advance in their States Tlie Nizara of 
Hyderabad in a Firman, dated the 17tU July, 
1939, issued by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness, gave an outline of 
■the new constitution of that State. Tlie nature 
• of the constitution is further elucidated by the 
Report of the Reforms Committee on the basis 
of whose recommendations the constitution is 
framed. Along with these official papers, rules 
have been issued regarding the establishment 
of Statutory Advisory Committees as a means 
of effecting a close association of the different 
interests ■with the administration on the follow- 
ing matters: Agricultural Development, Edu- 
cation, Finance, Industrial Development, Public 
Health, Sanitation, Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments, hi'uslim Religious Endowments and 
Religious Affairs. There will besides be a Civil 
Service Committee; local municipal bodies are to 
be reconstituted; punchayets to be established 
for villages having a population of between 
2,500 and b,000 only, -with Rural Reconstruction 
Societies with a smaller population; annual 
District Conferences to be held, etc. 

There is to be a unicameral legislature to 
be known as the Legislative Assembly. It will 
consist of 42 members to be elected as follows: 
4 holders of Samasthanas and Jaighirdars and 
2 Morashdars (these are considered ^ classes 
of quasi-feudal landed proprietors or grantees), 
16 agriculturists and 2 representatives each 
of labour interests, industries, banking, the legal 
profession, the medical profession, graduates, 
district boards, district municipalities and town 
Committees and the Hyderabad hluiricipal 
Corporation. The candidates representing these 
groups are to be members of them. There will 
also be 33 nominated members, 5 of whom will 
be chosen by the Ilaqas and 28 members to be 
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nominated by the Government, of whom 14 shall 
be officials and 14 non-officials. In addition to 
the above the members of the Executive Council 
and 3 representatives appointed by the Nizam 
shall also be members of the Assembly. 

The essential features of the constitution 
of Hyderabad are (a) that a system of new 
fangled electorates or groups for electoral pur- 
poses has been introduced, based on profession, 
class, or interests described as functional re- 
presentation, lb) that the communal principle 
has been introduced by fixing representation in 
the proportion of 50:50 as between Hindus and 
Muslims, although the Hindus constitute nearly 
90 per cent of the population, (c) that the legis- 
lature will be of a recommendatory character. 
The official language of the State is to be the 
official language of the legislature, namely, 
Urdu. The President may, however, permit 
those members who do not know Urdu suffi- 
ciently to address the House in Telugu, Marathi, 
Canarese or English. The term of the Legislature 
•will be five years. “The expansion of the present 
Legislative Council to the proportions of the 
proposed Assembly,” declares the Nizam, “will 
•be of help to me whenever I may require it in a 
particular case, in going outside the usual circle 
of noblemen and officials for selecting Members 
of roy Executive Ckiuncil, as I shall then have 
before me the names of such members of the 
Assembly as may by their character, loyalty 
and judgment of public affairs have merited 
my confidence and proved their ability to dis- 
charge the onerous duties attached to members 
of my Council.” 

The new constitution of Porbander T\*as in- 
augurated on the 9tb June, 1944. The main 
features of the Constitution are : 

“The Rajsabha (Legislati^-e Assembly) consti- 
tuted under this Act wiU comprise of one represen- 
tative from each of the Social Units named 
below — Kob, Khoja. Nagar, Parsi, Brahmin, ilemon, 
Mebr, Rajput, Lohana, Vanik and Vobra. One seat is 
allotted to the Artisan Class comprising of; — Masons, 
Potters, Coppersmiths, I^ers, Tailors, Bhois, Shoe- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Salats (also Jlasons), Carpen- 
ters and Goldsmiths. One representative is allotted 
to each of the following Occupational and Economic 
Units and other mt.erests — ^The Sailor Commumty, 
Cattle Owners, Weavers. Industries, Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Bhayats. 16 Iifehr Pasita Villages, other 
holders of Alienated Lands, and the Municipalities of 
Porbandar. Ranawao and Madhavpur. “ITie three 
IMahals (Diriricts) of the State will be represent^ 
by one cultiiator from each. That makes^a total of 
24. Added to that, 'will be 6 nominations by the 
Ruler. The total strength of the Rajsabha will thus 
be of 30 members, or one or two more as provided for 
m the Act." 

The representative of each unit will be its 
own Patel or Mukhi (i.e. headman) and elected 
in accordance' with what is described as the 
ancient system of open voting by heads of 
families only. Heads of families who as 
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The Chic/ hlimsler will he tlio President of the castes and groups, create afresh dfiTerences 
Assembly. The .Asscmblj- will '01001 from its where the aim should bo to unify, and stabilise 
members a Deputy President by open voting, backwardness and uncniightenment. No criti- 
Tho term of tho Assembly will be tlirre yearn, cism of such a system could be more appropriate 
■11 u exccuti've of the Stale of Porbandar in the existing conditions than that ihade by 
.will be composed of tlic Chief Minister along Professor Coupland, He properly points out, 
^th uyo other IMinistcrs. The appointment of as hnd already been done before him by eminent 
,°.1 he -made by the Ru]cr political scientisls in western countries, that the 

of thc^ State, rhe appointment of other MiniS" most obvious difficulty in any general adoption 
tors will be made by the Ruler from a panel of of functional representation is that of fixing the 
four names elected by the Assembly as a result proportion of scats to be allotted to each interest, 
of open voting. The powers and functions of He writes : 

• tho Afiscmbly will be somewhat on tho lines of "It must be remembered that nine*tentli3 of tie 
the Montacu-Chclmsford reforms in the British arc engaged ia roughly the same agri- 

Provinces. The Euler's ‘dynastic inherent pre- LlrlrrcrSot 

rogatives’ will continue unimpaired. An interest-* Stons, because some occupstJoos an? commimaj. Most 
inc feature of the constitution is the introduction Icathcnvorkcr^ for example, are Moslems, aad there 

„ e/ifilAa eAn'inl ATirl rti'/'Hnntinnnl ‘nnnj-hr^ atC Other kinds of WOfk OU whicb BO castO'Hindu COU 
of a series of social and occupational panencs employed. There w another serious drawback to 
for popularising the principles of local self- representatjoa by occupation. Trades in Hindu' India 
EOVemmont and decentralisation and tho arc mostly a matter of caste.’ and against Uio weaken- 
conferment on them of itaited functions in tho f'rr’Ji 

field of civil and criminal justice. divisions which arc likewise a serious hindrance to the 

It has been seen, that the pace of progress development of gonuine democracy m India." 
in the constitutional sphere of even the few Professor Coupland observes that since the 
most advanced among the States has been ex- gygtem introduced in Hyderabad provided that 
cccdingly slow,' 'liris cannot in any way be com- jjgjf the representatives iH'cach group must bo 
pared to tlic progress— extremely unsatisfactopf Moslems and liaJf Hindus it could only partly 
though it certainly is-^lrcady achieved in called functional, and adds : “It might almost 
British Indian Provinces, and be regarded as seem, indeed, as if the establishment of this 
■ encouraging and helpful to -an adequate and communal balance was the main object of the 
proper development of the States and their gchcrac.” 

people Professor Coupland is right in cstimat- Any system of functional representation 
me that the point of advance attained by most could be thought of, if and when, any 
of them did not pass beyond the points reached countiy adopted genuine socialism. Professor 
bv the British 'Provinces in 1909 and 1919; in Coupland cannot certainly be described in any 
fact- his view, that in most cases the advance as either, unsympathetic or ‘hostile to the 
wag almost from . the starting point of pure -Rulers of Indian States and their interests. He 
rufocracv'was not at all exaggerated. cannot, at the same time, be considered as cither 

Tit/maiT, object of o suitable systcm of an enthusiastic or helpful obsciwcr of things and 
1 n cSi^ in the pos^ events from the point of view; of progressive 

electorates in a as 7 Ycrc properly Indians, ulio advocate the development of 

,g to spket such cl serve genuine democratic and popular institutions, in 

enlighten^ nndp^bhe^^ pureuance of solemn declarations repeatedly 

the ^esU^Y-^tead of confining their attention, made by responsible spokesmen on behalf of the 
03 a whole, mst ^ circumscribed British Government. Many of hia proposals and 

particularly, to li special suggestions cannot be accepted; yet it cannot 

interests of , rnnrc‘=cntation adopted be denied that there arc important matters w 

groups. Thcff respect of wliich he has made thoughtful and 

co“ditron.^C^^^^^ ™li "-“Sy obsemtiona that descn-c «rcM ece- 

most Bderation. . - 








SHftfifi SASIANANDA CflAWEfijEE— EDtCATOR OF PUbIiC OPINION 


-By H. C. MOOKERJEE, ph.D, 


The brilliant academic career of Shree' Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee and'the contributions he made 
to the cause of Indian education as a teacher, 
as the head of a large and popular college and 
as a member of the Allahabad University are 
so well known that a reference and no more is 
necessary to remind every one of the unrivalled 
reputation he enjoyed as an educationist. 
Iliese facts also explain the keen interest he 
always took in educational problems, his insight 
into them and the authority with which he was 
entitled to pronounce his views on them. 

High however as his reputation as an edu- 
cationist must stand specially among the older 
g^eration in Bengal and the United Provinces 
where many' of his former pupils are -filling 
eminept positions as officials and also as leaders 
m politics, the generations to come will remem- 
ber him as one . of the doyens of Indian 
journalism— a position he shared, till he passed 
away the other day, with his friends, Mr. G. A. 
■Natesan of the /ndton Review and Dr. Sach- 
chidananda Sinha of the Hindusthan Review. 

It h curioi^ to remember that Shree Rama* 
aanda Chatterjee did not choose journalism as 
his life’s work but drifted into it accidentally 
trough his passion for social service. His first 
journalistic venture" was the Bengali Dasi, 
mo organ of Dasasram', an organisation of the 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor, with 
which the present writer had a very subordinate 
and humble connection as a student member. 
•A^d^ well does he remember the journalistic 
ability which characterised the then unknown 
editor' and the popularity enjoyed by this 
periodical. 

, This led Shree Ramananda Chatterjee to 
the idea of starting the first Bengali illustrated 
monthly magazine under the name of Pradip. 

It IS few' who can fully realise today the 
immense^ difficulties the editor had to surmount 
due to inadequate technical facilities for the 
manufacture of the blocks as well as the 
immense labour involved in the regularity with 
winch spite of them the periodical made its 
^^P^^rance. The popularity of Dasi proved 
mat he had diagnosed a great need and had 
supplied it. , . 

. hen ‘Shree Ramananda Chatterjee went 
t 4 had not even then been able 


. iiau uui. even men uccu uutu 

to shake off his predilections for a career as an 
ucationist, journalism being then more or 
til ^ D hobby with him. Wth the foundation of 
® at the beginning of the twentieth 

niury, he at last found Ins vocation. The 
' ’ calls it made on his time and energy 


due to the ideal ho.had set before himself to 
make this periodical representative of all that 
IS valuable in .Bengali .and later on in Indian 
life, culture and politics, compelled him to give 
up his position, as the Principal of the Kayastha 
t^Iiege and to, ^transfer his.- .activities to 
Calcutta. In this great. and unique work, his 
banskrit scholarship which was in his very blood 
r I. had been reinforced by his study 
of all that is best and most valuable in English 
literature was a most valuable asset. 

Dofc long before Shree Ramananda 
Chatterjee realised that his work would be in- 
complete if he merely contented himself with 
handing out to his readers monthly doles of 
Bengali literature and culture only. The old 
call to be an educator in its widest sense was 
too strong to be resisted. This, explains how. 
alrao^ insensibly, this great Indian -gradually 
extended the ambit of the subjects 'dealt with 
in this most popular of Bengali monthlies go as 
to include All-India art, culture and literature 
and nwet to deal with economic and still later 
with political matters. The result was that very 
soon the Prabasi began to deal with all varieties 
of subjects including even the most' intricato 
and technical in such a manner as to interest 
ev(m those who ordinarily do not care for them. 
Under his skilful editorship, the 'contributions 
m every issue were so well-balanced that every 
so*^®thing interesting and worth 

This new technique also tended to en- 
courage the study of various subjects among the 
wntws most of whom Shree Ramananda 
Chatterjee was the first to discover and the first 
to cncouarge to write. The treatment of sub- 
jects hitherto neglected in Bengali journalism 
ennehed our wnacular literature by importing 
into It new ideas, sometimes new words and 
created a new body of trained writers almost 
every one among whom specialised in some 
department of knowledge. It-will be some time 
before Bengal will be able to arrive at a ju^t 
and accurate estimate of the contributions made 
fo her thought, life, art and literature through 
bnree Karaananda Chattcrjec’s Prabasi. 

So inamcnso was the fund of eneigy at the 
dispwal of this eminent son of -Bengal, so 
indu^rious his nature and 'so intense his love 
for his new-found vocation to cduc.atc public 
opinion through the medium of the ni^s that 
he started The Modern Berncl iritliri' year 
or so after the success of the Probari os a iour- 
aoWic venture had been assured. The nreseut 
writer had it from Shree Komaiianda -V 
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himself that this periodical was /ouaded 
primarily bccau^ ho felt that his uscfulncaa as 
a servant of his people would be greatly in- 
creased if ho could reach a larger number of 
renders, something which would be possible only 
with ft journnl conducted in English, The profit 
motive never counted with him and was never 
<hc compelling factor at any time, witness the 
way in which he often put fonvard his opinions 
though aware that by doing so he was courting 
tile antagonism of powerful vested interests. 

Happily the desire to serve his country and 
to educate Indian public opinion in those direc- 
tions which he considered ' necessary was 
accompanied by the capacity to ensure the 
financial success of his new venture in journal- 
ism. Fulfilling ft great need which many had 
recognised but the responsibility for shouldering 
which none had so far shown any inclination, 
Shree Raraananda Chatterjce won fortune and 
fame from his connection wiUi The Modem 
Review. 

It was ‘rarely that Shree Eamananda 
Chatterjce contributed signed articles to his own 
periodical but when ho did so they were never 
Jong but always full of “ meat.” The editorial 
notes he contributed to which ipost of his readers 
looked forward, revealed the unerring correct- 
ness of his judgment; the immense courage of 
their writer and his refusal to compromise with 
anything he regarded as wrong. Above all. they 
were so balanced in nature, so patently devoid 
of malice and so permeated with the desire to 
give what he considered the right lead to public 
opinion; that they were considered by almost 
all his readers as the most valuable and aculcst 
of comments on current affairs. 

The Modem Review has enjoyed not only a 
wide circulation in our motherland but also ou^ 
side India, ft fact which can be vouched for by 


tlie present writer who has been surprised 
receive communications from his friends 



terms to its contents. If the appearance of non-! 
Indian contributors on various subj’ects had the 
effect of enlarging the knowledge of Indian 
readers, the publication of articles from the pen 
of Indian uriters whose only merit was their 
knowledge of the matters dealt with was equally 
valuable in keeping non-Indian readers posted 
with regard to our feelings and opinions. It was 
thus that Shree Ramananda Chatterjce went on 
educating public opinion in and outride India 
on the current problems of the day, and from 
this point of \dew, it may be urged that he re- 
mained an educationist in the widest sense of 
the term to the very end of his life. ^ 

No reference to tlie Vishal Bharat also 
founded by the same great man is made here 
only because this tribute to Jiis memorj’ was 
intended for that journal. 

There cannot be any doubt tliat Indian 
journalism is the poorer by the death of Shreo 
Ramananda Chatterjce and Bengal poorer still 
by his disappearance from our public life. Sir 
Asutosh Jlookerjec, Sir Nil Raton Sircar, Sir 
Jagadis Bose, Sir P. C. Ray and Shree Rama- 
nanda Chatterjce have in recent times kept up 
tJie reputation of Bengal in various walks of life. 

Those of us who hove found intellectual 
pabulum in the pages of Prabasi and Modem 
Review and others who have tried to help their 
work by their contributions have onty one wish 
— tl}ai tiie Ramananda tradition may be not only 
maintained but, if possible, extended still fur- 
ther through both these periodicals and that the 
high Btandard he created in the sphere of 
journalism may be Jmitated by every Indian 
periodical. 


SHIUJUT IRAMANANDAJI 

Bv Dewan Bahadur IvRISHNALAB M. JHA't'ERI 


Even before the starting oi The Modern Review 
ie 1907 A.D., the late Major Bamon Das Basu 
flMS Held.) and Srijut Hnmanondnji colln- 
torntod with ench other. Major Basu hod sen-ed 
n-j^h his Jnfantiy Regiment in Gujarat, and had 
Ss come in contact Uh and made fnends with 
riius come nnrticiilarly, writers, as he him- 
?elf wns n miter nnd his tLtes.lny m n litomry 
j- ^ ftfiriiut Ramanandajj had conceived 

dwcction, ftdnnrablc idea, 1 * 12 ., to make the 

on orjg'n different provinces of India 

rad'S dny-^-'J“y development knotvn tyno 

. through the jnogatmo ho proposed to 


start. He was in search of some one from 
Gujarat who could hlep him. Jlajor Basu knew 
me, ns he was writing to me off and on about 
his studies in Gujarati. In fact he had contri- 
buted one \*cry good article to Ramanandajis 
Bengali monthly, which he was then publishing/ 
on Gujarati literature. My casual connection 
thus' begun with Ramanandaji^ developed low 
great regard and close friendship, which temu* 
nated only with hiS death. 

‘ When he went to Europe to go to Genew. 
although there were a number of Bengalis 
in Bombay, he was good enough to put up wi 
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me. That was his first trip to this side of India, 
and as he was so retiring, modest, almost shy, 
that I was hard put to it as to how to entertain 
him. Fortunately a veteran Bengali journalist, 
who was the Editor of the Lahore Tribtine at 
one time and who for a long time had lived in 
Sind, and was in fact an All-India man, Babu 
Kagendra Nath Gupta happened to be living 
in Bandra, a suburb of Bombay, at that time. 
He came over to see him, and I put him in 
charge of my retiring guest and my car, and 
he took him to various places and persons inclu- 
ding the now retired Editor of the .Indian Social 
Rejonner, Mr. K. Natarajan. After that he had 
come on this side three or four times. Once at 
Ahmedamad he was the guest of Lady Yidya 
Gauri Nilkanth, and she and her family still 
cherish the memory of that visit ^vith feelings 
of regard and love for him. He was called here 
once again to preside over the States Peoples’ 
Conference and his outspoken but courte- 
ously worded address more than justified 
their choice of him. The last time I saw 
and talked to him was in 1936 when he was 
living in Dr. Kalidas Nag’s house, at Calcutta, 
the house where his loving daughter nu'^eu him 
during his last illness. After that wo kept up 


our 'usual correspondence, and I was kept in- 
formed of the state of his failing health— failing 
specially after the death of his wife—by Shrijut 
Kedar Nath, when Babuji himself was unable 
to take up his pen and write. Our relations 
were close, intimate and affectionate and lie 
never hesitated to inform me about his personal 
matters and seek advice. He was so guileless, 
open-hearted and straightfonvard that he had 
nothing to conceal. We discussed many things 
in our correspondence frankly. I had a. largo 
circle of friends; it has considerably narrowed 
down and one after another they have gone the 
way of all flesh.- The most recent loss sustained 
by me is in the death 'of Babuji. In. all his 
dealings with the world I found him transp^arent- 
ly sincere, vdth an utter absence of self-seeking, 
and full of humility and gentleness to a desree 
unusual and admirable. His loss to journafUm 
— joumalism of the right kind, honest, above 
board, conducted solely with a view to public 
good and national service— is heavy, and irre- 
placeable. This is the humble opinion of one 
who knew him for a whole generation and longer 
and knew him from inside. 

May his soul rest in peace. 
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The British managing agency firms which 
have their fingers on the pulse of the British 
investor have therefore concentrated on the 
development of old and*well-tried enterprises, 
jute nulls, tea gardens, and coal mining all 
yielding fairly high dividends, a fact noted by 
the Holland Industries Commission which refer- 
red to their “undue reluctance to embark on 
new ventures,” observing in Paragraph 2SS of 
its report that 

The invcstmeiit of capiUl has been up<» com- 
pimtivcly restricted lines up to the war and there 
has been litUe enterprise in new directions. 

Taking a broad view of the services ren- 
dered to India in the industrial sphere by Botbh 
leadership, one cannot help but agree to the 
view orpressed by two eminent Indian wono- 
misls. Professors P. A. Wadia and TC T. 
Merchant, on page 282 of their recently published 
book- Our Economic Problem that 

It « signiCcant that British investment in modem 
industries m India was confined exclusiveb' to enter- 
Prwea like railwa}?, coal mines, jute mills, and to tea, 
eouec and sugar plantations—iodustnes related to 
tie production and export of raw materials. 


It IS admitted that the question as to 
whether a new enterprise should be start^ or 
not is the responsibility of the investors and Iho 
promoters. But when Britons enter what wo 
maintain are exaggerated claims in regard to 
the value of the leadership rendered by them 
in developing our industries and on that score 
demand what most people of this country 
consider over-representation in our legislatures 
and statutory safeguards to retain and, may be, 
to extend their hold on our economic life, 
wc hold that we have the right to ascer- 
tain whether they are based on unimpeachable 
facts. ^V'hile it is admitted that, from the point 
of view of earning steady and respectable pro- 
fits, there is ample justification of the British 
concentration on certain industries onlj’, it is 
believed that the services rendered ' to India 
would have been much more valuable if Britons 
engaged in industries had, instead of being 
content with merely reposmg on their laurels, 
embarked on new and uncertain but probably 
equally profitable ventures calculated to en- 
courage the all-round industrial development of 
India, success in which u-ould have established 
an irresistible daim on our gratitude specUIIy 



the MODERN. EE^TEW FOR SEPTEMBEE, 1944 
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and of his Kas^ /ndufiinaliSflto to'compefe with Articles manufariured in India 

SDnnaoteH hr fh.T? . l\ r\ OUT cheap labour out of our raK materials 

AffaL^'o^E SSff *>'“ ^'*5 

Indian yien' of tho services received from The Indian Piscnl Commission submiltine 
mofS l,“il ?'“ development of tlicir its report in 1922 recommended disciimiMtinf 

motherland in the following terms : protection under clearly defined conditions The 

Investment has been guided by British rather report of tlie Erteraal Capital Coramitfoe kuiv 
feMSfoero^fortt; P^thevicwsof tiielndianPiscalCoininMo'^ 

has been concentrated upon commercial and a few proDiem uJth much it Vras directly con- 

special tjTes of industrial concerns to the neglect of cpmcd suggesting unimportant modifications 
broader industrial oeeda, . . , Indiana have not enjos'- here and there. Their recommendation*! to a 
cd full opportumlica for technical and managerial certain c\-frnt s'tfpfnmrdM 
training and e.Tperieace and . . . undue adiaalage i 

been t.aken of the cheapness and abundance of Indian , make assurance doubly sure, 

manual labour. ontish capital now began entenng India in large 

' After stating that these allegations may be ^*^ottnts tmd established many industrial eon- 
ejrag^ratioQS and that there is nothing to show tender the control and management of aliens 
that these objectionable features of the Brilbh captured the fields m which 

industrial policy have been due to the adoption I^mn industries had been operating for a Jong 

?few tS"'''*' «»« of 

Some of them contain an element of truth. occupy. 

_ their vast financial resources, their 

tochnical knowledge and experience of business 
It has'bccn su^ested that ono reason for the oi^nisatlon, it was easy for Europeans to ruin 
establishment of factories in'India under British their Indian rivals by cuUthroat competition 
leadership was that the export of materials like which sometimes took the form of selling their 
jute, hide, etc., in* a manufactured or semi- goods at below cost of production prices. It 
manufactured state 'wbuid be more profitaWe tos been hcM that a doJiberatc attempt to ex- 
ilian their e.xport‘in the raw state. Additional ploit the bias for Swadeshi goods was made by 
profits would come from the saving in the cost the addition of the words India Ltd., to their 
of carriage and the use of the abundant supply names. Occasionally, on Indian or two was 
of cheap Indian labour. Then again, these two taken into the directorate and his name added 
factors would play their part when these facto- to the original non-Indian name of the ^ncern. 

Ties manufactured and marketed commodities Not onlj; were the ^ goods manufactured 
consumed in India and which formerly had been advertised widely but claims to the enjoj-roent 
imported flic liighest profits being secured when of tho same protection cx^nded to genuine 
!w S carilv available Indian raw materials. Indian concerns were advanced and conceded by 
Unir i t eteJSwcoracthm the BriUsh ndm inistation. Unably to meet 

sow aluminium and enamelled ware, rubber competition at tbnr verj- doors, indt^nom 
soap, -L. industries are rapidly succumbing to this on- 

*^™Tbo^waK'i movement and tbo war ot stnusbt with such rapidity that in the licw of 
o. . 1 o nl.ved aii important part in siirouIatiiiE pome Indian pubiieists, it is only a question of 



ucstem sou 1 protection grew so insis- mid that if we bad nbsoblle control over na 

Sri ttartheTmsli administrati felt that U fiscal policy taikecn^m a posd.on to atept 


.j '^.i^.r^’nfford''to ijmorc it and it full-blooded protection, Indian mr^al 

could no Commission in 1921 bare Oasily followed the cramnlc of Talas md 

"■^thc^IMOTol Capital .Cummittco io 1925. imported alien technical btaff under conWt 
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and gradually trained up its Indian personnel. 
As for the alleged shyness of Indian capital, we 
find Mr. G. W. Tyson, C.I.E., Editor, Oopifa?, 
the most influential organ of British business in 
Eastern India, admitting on page 7 of his India 
Ams jffT Victory published in October, 1942, 
that 

Never within recent years has there been any lack 
of capital in India or a reluctance to stake it on new 
and sometimes speculative projects. 

Tbe recommendation of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion and the External Capital Committee that 
restrictions should be placed on foreign capital 
only where it is accorded some kind of concession 
as well as the provisions against discrimination 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
under which discrimination against British capi« 
tal, etc., can be adopted only when it is exercised 
against their Indian counterparts in Britain, 
have made it possible for British manufacturing 
interests to establish their industries behind our 
tariff walls while the extensive scale on which 
their operations are conducted has made it un- 
necessary for them to discriminate against the 
very few Indian activities in Britain. 

Today we find non-Indian concerns taking 
advantage of the above factors and establishing 
themselves in India incidentally placing genuine 
indigeneous industries under very serious handi- 
caps and flourishing at the expense of the Indian 
consumer. In effect, he has to pay a higher price 
for such goods produced under the shelter of 
tariff walls as he uses and the whole of the 
manufacturing profit is lost to India. It cannot 
be denied that the primary object of imposing 
tariffs was the fostering of Indian industries 
thus promoting our national interests as also 
that the starting of alien " India Ltd.” concerns 
does not fulfil this purpose. 

In this connection, it is profitable to recall 
what the Commerce Member of the Government 
of India, a British official, speaking on the 
resolution which led to the appointment of the 
Indian Industries Commission said more than a 
quarter of a century ago : 

The building tip of industries where the capital, 
control and management should be in the bands of 
the Indians is the special object we (India Goveni- 
inent) have in view. 

Continuing, this official expressed his dis- 
approval of taking any steps which might 
merely mean that the manufacturer who now coffl" 
petes with you from a distance would transfer bis 
acti\'itie3 to India and compete with you within srour 
boundaries. 

Tliis \mdertaking, for that is how it is 
regarded by Indians coming as it did from a 
Briton speaking in bis official capacity before 
the Central Legislature, has not been fulfilled 
for the fiscal policy of the British administration 
in India and the anti-discrimination clauses hi 
the Act of 1935 have made the establishment 


of "India Ltd.” concerns feasible and that, in 
spite of the strongest of Indian protests. 

The incorporation of subsidiaries of alien 
concerns under the specious title of India Ltd,,” 
the occasional association of Indian capital in 
these enterprises in a junior capacity and our 
political subjection which prevents us from 
framing industrial, commercial, tariff and 
fiscal policies so as to fully safeguard our eco- 
nomic interests have raised apprehensions 
regarding the future economic development of 
India which cannot be allayed until we enjoy 
much larger powers than we do today. Rightly 
or wrongly, India feels that imless restrictions 
are imposed and imposed quickly, foreign 
capital will occupty such fields of remunerative 
industry and commerce as still remain uncovered' 
with the result that her children will permanently 
occupy a position of economic inferiority. 


Non-Indians engaged in industries often 
declare that, granting for the sake of argument 
that little has been done for the members of the 
educated end the well-to-do classes, there is not 
much doubt that they have benefited their 
workers. The Indian view is that the best test 
for ascertaining the correctness of such claims 
is to find out the scale of wages for labour and 
Uie efforts put forward to improve its standard 
of living ' 

While considerations of space render it 
impossible to give anything like a detailed 
account of the wages paid to labour in even one 
of the industries mentioned above, the following 
information taken from authoritative sources 
should prove interesting as throwing a flood 
of light on the amount of benefit derived by 
Indian labour from the establishment of indus- 
tries in India by European businessmen. 

After taking into consideration the wages 
paid to labour in all our large-scale industries, 
Dr. P. S. Lokanathan on page 354 of bis Ind-as- 
trial Organisation tn India concluded that 

The Indian indnatrial woiker is in receipt of 
wages which are insufScient to satisfy even the 
primary needs of civilised esistence. 

Inadequate as these wages are, it would be 
a mistake to take it for granted that industrial 
labour gets all the wages it earns. There are 
first of all certain deductions made by employ- 
ers In the shape of fines levied for breaches of 
discipline and absence from work, deductions 
for damage to materials or machinery due to 
some fault of the workers and, occasionally, for 
benefits supplied by the employers, such as 
medical attention and -the like. 

TTien comes the,pa>Tnont the workman has 
to make to the jobber or foreman under wV 
he works. This consists of s sum 
appointment and a . ' from 
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• • Indebtedness is still anothor farfnr -nn^uAnt* /r^i ''7 'colder the first four items of expenditure 
ing labour from bonefiHug fully from SlnJi&iSlo ?S 

InO estiniato of the Itoyal Commission on cent of the total income, if we include other 
undJan Labour tras that at 'least two-third.? of expenses hke washing, bedding and hou^ 

tho lubourem aro in debt Ld St Eis, in mo"t “‘/““‘"S'; ™ “■ 

cases, is equivalent to three months* waces - P^o d76 of his Industrial Orffanisatton 
This burden is aggravated by reason of the hicli Pr. P. S. Lokanathan after a review 

rate of interest Charged which tho above Com- concludes that 

mision held is -commonly '*75 ner cent oer The large proportion spent on the primajy 
annum.*' ^ necessaries of life is evidence of the insufBcienc>' of 

n ..f- , . wages, and of the very low margins betneea 

it goes Without saying that the sums which subsistence and 8tar\'ation available to the workers. 
60 cut of the wages of labour under the above Tlio insufficient and ill-balanced diet and 

heads are not met out of .the s^plus which the deplorable bousing condiiioas of industrial 

Would othe^so have been spent on petty Jabour leading to preventable disease and pro- 

often, m tho language mature death have been dealt with in, detail by 

m Indian Labour the present tvTiter elsewhere and ho is not thcrc- 

(Heport, p. 226)i /ore disposed to say anj^ing further on these 

to be provided by trenching on the pnmaiy cceda of matters. Ho will content himself >vith quoting 
a healthy life. i jj^re tlic views expressed in 1038, by Mr. Harold 

Thoii^tful Indians often ask themselves Butler of tho International Labour Office on 
why British businessmen tvho started commer- page 9 of his book Problems of Industry in the 
cifll lind industrial’ activities in India and cam East where, after referring to the recommenda- 
respectable pofits have not put down the bribery tions of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and corruption of tho existence of which they made in 1931, he Bays, 

arc aware with a firm hand and also why they The fuDdamental reforms suggested ia the re- 
have not 'taken any effective steps to at least ooaroccditionB on oducatioD. jndimrial ^ 
reduce ;the e.vploMeu ef their worte by Ki 
money-lenders. They believe that efforte m ' ^ 

these directions would not have made too great Tlic result is that what Dr, V. S. Itutlicr- 
demands on their energy, time and powers, ford MA, iLB., (Cantab), a former Member 
Thev have •concluded, perhaps uncharitably, of the House of Commons said m 1027 on page 
Uiat nothing has been done bccatiso European 125 of his Ufodmt India is equally true today, 
employers feel that they have little if nay His words were ns follows : 
rcsDOnsibility for the welfare of their men and The ooly advsnlage that India denves from 
tJ' . It 1 ** , vvavicr* . them- British-owflcd industries is sweated wages and a lov 

that tho latter must Icam to take care ^ 

sclvcsi If that IS so, and if the only tic Dc ween which Indians might be better \vithoul. 

British industrialists and tlicir Indian workers , * j -*1. av u r, ^ ^ ,4 

i, t at of master and servant the former paying As contrasted nath these boncats dena^ 
as little and getting as mueh work as they can by Indian iabour, the same author suinniariscs 
Bed the lattcf c.vtnicting the highest possible the advantages enjoyed by Europeans ns con- 
anu leti-t. ^ , a Cifihnc m 


' fwafl nnf? in return civing as little work as sisting in 
ivagcs cttrAlv nrovos that the claims ro- higher salaries paid to the British management (with) 

LTdfng' the tofir conferred on and the «» diiidmd, geiag to Eaglsad. 
r„H. for the latter by British industry 


Scerh felt for the latter by British Indus 
are, to say the least, rather questionable. 


It is true that after the present war had 
started and when there was a sudden increase h 
tho demand for certain types of goods, rises in 
wages, allowances, bonuses, etc., ncre given a* 


T xr . r'l’nrrnt Ucvori on Industrial also food-grains and other necessaries of )ik 
In tno hv ' the International supplied to labour at concession rates. EinploJ’* 


. . issued by ’the International supplied to labour at concession r — . 

Labour have a number of ers have taken credit these steps 


Labour ^ " tho' average sire of u-orking to them as proof of tlicir desire to 

statements showing m o centres and in differ- tlicir responsibility towards tlicir cmploj-^- 
class .families in diffe ent^ ^ earners, the Labour leaders explain all these measures ne 
ent the n families and as indicative of a spirit of generosity M J; 

nverage avorage monthly family being due to their anxifcty to cam the high 

lastly on page percentage fits duo to inflated prices and war J 

incomes and ronsumption groups. The obviously impossible without a content^ 

expenditure on niam - ^ eminent force. TliCy will believe in the bona fides of 

conclusion drawn iro*“ 
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employers only if the treatment persists wbrai, 
with the end of the war, prices slump and high 
profits disappear or almost disappear and if no 
attempt is made then to seriously cut dovm the 
wages which are being paid tod_ay. 

XI 

That concerns organised by European 
capital are inclined to choose men belonging to 
their own nationality as directors, as agents and 
for filling the superior and responsible positions 
is well-known and universal and this Indians 
regard, perhaps wrongly, as^ a grievance. Non- 
Indian apologists of this exclusion of Indians 
urge that, in most cases, this is so because Indians 
possessing the requisite qualifications are not 
often available in sufficiently large numbers 
though on this matter there is difference of 
opinion. Nonetheless there have been many 
cases where the claims of the right type of 
Indians, even when these are available, have 
been overlooked. 

Others, more reasonable, point out that 
what is objectionable is that as the profits are 
earned ju our country with the help of our labour 
and our material resources, Indians should not 
be denied facilities for obtaining the special 
kmd of training available in these concerns and 
that the systematic way in which they have been 
shut out is clear proof of a deliberate 

policy of monopolising by the Europeans 

those financial and other advantages which 

flow from conducting commercial and indus- 
trial operations in India. In that connection, 
it is pointed out that though European 

capital has iieen operating in India for over a 
century, its presence in this land has not resulted 
in the enjoyment by an appreciable number of 
Indians of such opportunities of obtaining train- 
ing as could without much difficulty have been 
made available to them. 

Apologists of I^opean industries operating 
in India urge on'their behalf that even if the 
directorate and superior staff are aliwi, their 
establishment is conductive to our indusWial 
progress and that though they might make things 
difficult for the Indian industrialists, th^ nre 
beneficial to the masses. 

The Indian view is that so long as the 
Capitol, the management, the supervising and the 
technical staff are aliens, the employment of 
unskilled labour does not convert essentially 
alien concerns into indigenous ones. Our mo^vc 
in demanding all possible facilities for what 
may be called the Indianisation of industries is 
the desire to promote the growth of national 
Wealth and national income. Taking the most 
favourable view, the exploitation of our raw 
materials and man-power by alien concerns w 
nothing but development by proxy and as suen 
objectionable. ' . . 


. As regards the benefits conferred on the 
mass^, it is true that the Indian producer of 
the raw materials used finds a market for his 
products and that Indian labour also finds em- 
ployment in these concerns. IVliile- admitting 
that th^e do provide some kind of relief, Indians 
cannot forget two things. The first of these is 
that the services of the Indian agriculturist and 
the Indian labourer are requisitioned not because 
any special tenderness is felt for them but 
because these industries must come to a stand- 
still without their co-operation and also because 
they are much cheaper than their European 
counterparts. 

The second thing is that the benefits derived 
by the foreigners are so large and the Indian 
share so small that there are some Indians who 
would prefer to see them remain inside the 
country in the expectation that a large part of 
them would somehow come back in some form 
or other to the masses who provide everything 
which makes the earning of profits possible 
except the capital and the supervision. These 
latter, it is held, however valuable in their way, 
can never be regarded as entitled to the high 
profits now drawn by them. 

XII 

The Indian does not deny that in expressing 
the view that the measure of representation given 
in our legislatures to non-official ^ Europeans 
should be conditioned by their “ im^’rtance ” 
and their "contribution,” the executive of the 
India Government of 1919 of which seven out 
of eight members were Britons as well as the 
Simon Commission in 1930 all the members of 
which were Britons, were voicing a conviction,' 
no doubt honestly held by the European com- 
munity resident in India and their friends and 
supporters in Britain. Aldous- Hu-xley was 
explaining this attitude when he pointed out 
many years ago in his Jesting Pilate that if he 
hod been a member of the Indian Civil Service 
or the owner of a sufficiently large block of 
remunerative shares in the Calcutta jute mills, 
he would have felt little hesitation in believing, - 
and that in all sincerity, that British rule has 
been an unmixed blessing to Indians who are 
constitutionally incapable of governing them- 
selves as also that industries inerfporated in 
England and operating in India and carrying 
away evcrjdhing c-xcept the wages paid to 
manual labour have been an equally inestimable 
boon to us. 

Indians maintain that the e.\amination 
of the value of the services rendered by 
British industry' along with other facts to 
uhich no reference has been made here entillo 
them to draw the conclusion that they have 
no reason to feel any excessive gratitude. Such 
small benefits as have come to the people of 
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to country lave not emerged ns the result of 
P'*'' *’y British 

I>ecau3e they are uaseparable 
« activiUM carried on by it in pursuit of 
convinced that they 
would be wrthdrmvu tomorrow jf doing so would 
bo helpful to the interests of British capital. 

If tho unintentional conferring of these 
very slender benefits is to bo regarded as a 
reason for tire over-representation of Britons in 
our legislatures, Central and Provincial, as well 
as for tljc special economic and other safeguards 
guaranteed to them under the Act of 1935, some 
Indians would argue, let us admit -illogically; 
that th^ too are entitled to special represen- 
tation in the English legislature and to such 
safeguards as they, and not their rulers, deem 
necessary for their protection. They would 
justify their demands by urging that Britain 
draws certain agricultural and mineral products 
and semi-manufactured and manufactured goods 
from India at rat^ much below those at which 


they arc nvailoblo in the world market as well 
as because Ujis country absorbs a respeclable 
part* of British manufactures, 

claim that non-official Europeans are 
entitled to favourable treatment in the form of 
commercial safeguards, excessive representation, 
etc., because of the services some of them have 
hindered to our economic development by the 
establishment of industries in our motherland 
remmds India of what Count Sforza, the Italian 
cx-Ministcr of Forei^ Affairs who, because of 
his hostility to fascism was forced to remain 
in exile during the^ieriod when Mussolini was 
in power, wrote some years ago, to be precise 
in October, 1927, in Foreign Affairs when he 
referred to 

that prions .gift bestowed on the British people the 
possession of writers and cJerjoinea (and ii mav be 
added ot other apologists of British capital) able in 
perfect good faith to advance the Jugbest monJ 
reasons for the post concrete diplomatic (and legis- 
lative) action with inevitable moral (and ewnomic) 
profit to England (and Engbsbmen). (Concluded) 


REVIVAL OF MLLAGE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

An Orientation of Village Industry 


By NAGESH YAWALICAR 


. . T^ere Is no doubt that moat of 


They will give these Industries a new life and a new dress^ . . . — 

our wants can be supplied from our villages , . . . IVe will not want imitations of the West or machine made 

products, •but-we.wju develop a true national taste in keepmg with the vision of a New India m which 

pauperism, starvation and idleness will be unknown. ” . • 


— M. K Gandhi : ConttrucHvc Programme, Its Jl/ean«np end Place. 


The appalling poverty ot India and the rapidity making n decent livelihood out of arts and 
which it has increased during the so-called crafts praebsed as a profession m villaECs. The 
™^iird ’ British rule on account of the deliber- use of (he Swadeshi matenals available in ncar- 
nf4 destruction of our handicrafts created a by places will bring tlie works within the reach 
mLl nccSy to discover the channels in nid of the village folk. CreaVve work in artistic 
C ^iu™indiisfiv Tlio urge ot expression is crafts mil bring them up m tlic professions of 

the^roativc forc^'f the vilto induhtly and tho painting (uith locally made colours), sculpture 
the creati c , • j (jjyjces jns made this (expressive of rustic appreciation), metal casl- 

''‘fZ? eha™1ng for an iTfinS variety is ing of useful and original articles, and in the 
h? the vfuaM talent. India’s artistic production of toys and containers made from 

tolent IS t-c , , ^ India’s big cities is a proper mannor, useful untcnsils from terra cota, 

fom of .p R j iVest, produced fused (dass and porcelain, and also in teaching 

hybrid of ttie .n-uy western materials applied uses of shellac plastics and gJTSu"' 
with '>ulp “f society, plaster and many other Swadeshi materials 

dSvclopmcnty Art depending „n found abundantly in nature. 

Western method is in 'the rcviral'of MATDiuAn 

Coltngc Art Ind ^^^d „„ indLspens- Swadeshi materials that arc within the ra^ 

nncicnt Indian nn Renaissance. In reneh of the village craftsman nro the life “ 

nblc part , scores of people who have the village crafts. India is rich in minerals an 

every ■yiilage harnessed to clays tliat form n ready source of raw maten . 

nn artistic tendenv nbsenco of pro- and the conversion of wastes like con dmS. 

foster .uruhj* ' , encouragement they tnm horse dung, old paper and scrap metal m”™ 
,?rga^nd.? Thero Sbo^fu“«it' way for Uieir possibilitrcs. Ihe colour miufW 
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of India deliberately killed by foreign interest Industries cannot survive if the materials are 
and local apathy has to be revived for it is not not vvithin the easy reach of the villager. .With . 
a dead science yet. The ancient colours used this' object in view it has to be realised that the 
by the artists of Ajanta that look still fresh and 'materiols used will be natural ones, and also 

include wastes like cow dung, 
scraps and rags. Thus our pro- 
ducts ought to be much more 
cheaper than those produced 
by using foreign materials like 
colours, brushes, plastics, etc. 

Tlicrc are many village 
boys who while away their time 
m idleness. They can learn a 
good deal of the art of crafts- 
manship and can earn their 

living ndth case if their talents 
are developed. There are 
women, too, from the middle- 
class who can neither take to 
begging nor earn their living 
as labourers, and this pro- 

gramme n ill give them a square 
meal. Everj-- village can sup- 
Nature studies at Suvasra Vilbge Art School by direct meihod least one artist and as 

^ more and more are trained 

lively can bo investigated and reproduced if the up in vocational arts, much unemploy- 
research is backed up by a powerful organised ment will bo removed. It is true 

institution. Baked articles using clay, cow dung that, in village economy, preference is to be 

and horse dung in specific proportions have given to the arts of agriculture and spinnmg, 
proved to be a material that 
has infinite possibilities in 
embryo. The plaster stone 
called gj’psum is abundantly 
found in Gujarat, C. P. and 
Hajputana. Village Art v.iU 
revive if research is kept up 
on mateiiale that are nvah* 
able near the villages, and 
decay as this vigilance is 
withdrami. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad riglitly says: 

“We have to s°ek out and en- 
courage all such handicrafts. _ Our 
Culture and Art ha^e languished 
wcause our Cottage Industnes 
have died to a large estftit. Tlie^o 
oust be re\'i\ed if the Village 
^austriea have to be resuscitated. 

, If we even encourage at least one 
anan in a village, imagine bow 
ruany creative forces are let free 
m the 750, COO villages of India to 
oould the destiny of the Village 
Industry. _ And a mighty force 
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TIia sfiidenta of the Village Art School at Suvasra, C.I , conducted 
by Tnmbakaro Yawalkar 


of the nation is lost to ber if the rustic talent that has but arts and crafts are supplementary to them, 
an appetite for learning and a creative urge is Agriculture and spinning being the most primary 

to by our intelligentsia and leaderetdp. simple Operation Will never be replaced 

SLttn by any other activity, but .ve find boys of artis- 

tic talent wasting their time in whimsical 
Economics of Arvcr.4FT pursuits, nieir number is small but they are a 

The use of iocai materiai for the Art very important section as they aione are . 
Industry on the cottage scale is the soundest able of .creative work m the m.dst 
policy in reviving arts and crafts.. Cottage monotony of the village routme. 
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Tirc ExrEniMKNTS at Suvasra (C.I.) 

An old mnn of 70, a born genius in 
Ims been working out his ideas on the lines 
mentioned above for the last fifty years of his 
life, enlightening students living ' only in 
villages — and his headquarters have been in the 
village of Suvasra in C. I. with a populatfon 
of 1,300 inhabitants: Having experienced the 



leaders, decorated utensils and gay toys arc made 
and coloured with local colours; and at tie 
weekly bazaar they are all sold out at a price 
from a pice to an anna each. No school ^ts 
there in the form of a building, but in his village 
home boys, irrespective of caste or creed, sit 
together and learn from him the art of reading, 
writing and the art of sculpture and painting. 
Sometimes only trees are their sheds and in 
the outdoor they learn landscape painting and 
sketching and all this education is /rcc. This old 
artist is none else but my fatlicr wlio gave me my 
lessons in painting and sculpture and by whose 
blcssiilgs I could carrj' the message of India s 
Village Art to America and Europe, camms 
my living as I travelled far and wide. 


A Bro.vd Ciassificatiox 
Tlic village handicrafts may be classified 
broadly as follows: 

1. Plastics from clay, cow dung, horse dung, 
and Ihwr proper baking 

2 . Wares cast from fusing of old glass 

3. Plaster and Plasticine 

4. Porcelsm ' 

5. Paper nache • ' 

6. Carpentry and Woodwork 

7. Bronte casting and Metal-work 
8 Sculpture and Stone carving 


bamboos 


ndcncc of expeS?’ h” set out 

trials like clay, b^okfn bIusj. 

paper machc, . ^ _ig ^nd evolved his 
ral cartlis and P‘? give excellent 

3SC3 which are . ^ ^ few handmade 

iS. villacer can make for 

pictures of 


which every villager ca 


A National Centru. Ikstitote or Villaob 
Handicrute 

Object : An orgonised inslUulion for ‘j'' 
study nnd propngution of Hie use 
row raatetinis, canj’ing out rcscarclics m ''“icM 
Cottage Art Industry, as also a search for 'nl“» 
atUstic talents, is an urgeat need. 
particularly from depressed classes, need special 
attention of the institute, masmuch as suen 
arts are their hcrcditnrj- occupation and it is 
Uicy that need cheap education nnd guidance. 

Place ■■ Tlio iastituto should bo sitiiaW 
as near as possible to natural surrouiidmp wHm 
the students’ minds shnU tunc with Nature, 
also near some central cit^ for the purpowcs 
organization and contact with best 
Museums and town libraries will be found to w 
of great help. 5 ^. 

Finance : This asj>ect is not of ^ 

portanco ns the institute can | 

the sale of articles made from ‘‘“3 it 
Selfless devoted workers arc Uic most imp 
part of this scheme. 




ENGLAND’S NATIONAL GALLERY 

By JOHN STEEGMAN • 


Tiie National Gallery has a threefold claim to 
special attention. First of all, it provides a more 
compact yet representative cour d*oeil of 
European painting than any other gallery in 
Europe; secondly, it has a fuller representation 
of Italian painting of all schools than anywhere 
outside Italy; and thirdly, only there can one 
see examples of the best of the British schools 
together under one roof. 



. A front view of the National Gallery of England 
■which faces Trafalgar Square 


The general level of the National Gallery 
collection is extraordinarily high, for the pictures 
on exhibit are there as a result of continuous 
and' intensive critical review, so that no pictme 
is exhibited unless it is a really good example of 
its school. 

The history of the National Gallery grows 
out of the history of collecting and connois- 
seurship among the English. Young Englisbrnra 
were sent abroad on the Grand Tour to Paris, 
the Hague, Brussels, one or two princely German 
courts, Venice, Florence and Rome. They 
bought what took their fancy, though they often 
made terrible mistakes; very few bought well 
always, but very few failed to buy something 
good. The result ■was that by the beginning of 
the 19th century English private houses con- 
tained an immense number of really important 
pictures. This was not only true of the great 
country-palaces, like Welbeck, ' Chatsworlh,' 


Blenheim, Badmmton, Goodwood or Longford, 
but of scores of lesser houses. 

Born Out of Prh'ate Collection 

Yet there was no collection belonging to the 
nation, nowhere for the ordinary citizen, to see 
pictures and thus form some idea of the arts. 
However, in the year 1824 the National Gallery 
was born, out of a private collection. 

The Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool; Sir 
Robert Peel, a future Prime Minister; and Sir 
George Beaumont, Lord Dover and the Rev. 
William Holwell-Carr, great collectors and 
patrons of the Arts, are ^he five men whom the 
National Gallery acknowledges as its founders. 
Peel, Beaumont, Dover and Holwell-Carr urged 
the creation of a National Collection, and the 
Prime Minister carried it out by the c.xpenditure 
of £57,000 on 38 pictures from a private collec- 
tion which had just come into the market. 
Twelve of those 38 are now worth more than 
the sum paid for the whole collection, so the 
Gallery began well 1 • 



“Two Gentlemen” 

A good example of the large collection of paint- 
inga of the British schools shown in the National 
Gallery is this painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 

It did not, however, begin ve^ well in the 
matter of its premises. At first it was lodged 
uncomfortably in a big private house in Pall 
Mall, where the famous Reform Club has stood 
since 1840, and not till 1838 was it housed in a 
building specially erected for it-'-the famous long, 
low classic building -with the portico ‘and little 
cupola on the north side of "IVafalgar 
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■ Onf. of the micclcss mastfrpiwcs norr otrnod bv thf Rnti'h nation w this psinting, ‘Tlie Tittle of Pm 
wui, u* V4 1 IloroaDo. 1432" by TaoIo UceeUo 


B\*cn then, the rniiidly-growing collection wns 
not very comfortable because it had to Fharc lU 
premises with the Royal Academy. A\hilo the 
Gflllcry rcprescntci! tlio art of the part, tlsc 
Acatiomy represented the art of the ]>re^t, and 
the two' were not good neiplitars. Tlie un- 
happy partnersliip was dissolved only in 18.0, 
when the Aeademy at last moved to > * P^ent 
home in Piccadilly and the ^attonnl Gallco 
liad Trafalgar Square to itself. 

Its CoNsTrrunoN 

For the first year or two tlie Gallery was 
in an undecided state about its evnet form of 
organisation. It soon settled down, lioweier to 
^constitution which has remained "P'-'i 

nnchanged. TIjem i^a Govmung 

Se""a^ l^hh whfam aplnt^ fy the Prime 
' •Mrs fnr the ncnuiFition of pictur^, Iuf i 

rt:5ifRaVm{op^.un^P.^-^ 

Ws the blame if is24, some have 

Directors of than othev: the 

bcOT much ™ „ Director is judged not^ 

goodness ‘>'^ K"'i,ip alone, but liy his courage 
by his t9”’’°‘p_prttinitics his power to .attract 
’"rtf ornictiweror money from private indivi- 

Sials. and the '’'J'’j|^''b„ve p!.ai™i a part of 
Private benefactora '''"J. J. • Xa,iennl 

incalculable imiwr.antT i xiie great 

Gallery to its pws'b*' J”-" jlppiand rwiilted in 
tradition of ™' ”{ f pictures coming to the 
very bfst eu-\ i 


Gallerj’ n? pfts or bixiucFt?. Another large 
number of m.asterpieccjs vere bouplit on tlie 
Continent in tlie jnuidlr of the Jn«t onitur%*, nlim 
(lie brilli.'int Dirrrtor, Sir Chnrlra Rn^tlnicr, had 
(lie field more or (o liifn«o)f find before (ho 
fcrioHs eomjH'tilion of tJio J[ini*‘’*' 7 ^'^*drK'h 
Mu«cum in Hcrlin or of Amcrirnn pnvfito col- 
lectors liad bcgim to inert'a^-r the prices of nil 
pictures (good ns well o'* bndb 

"WytiK Spots anp Srw:sDOims 

Like nil Rrmt art pallcric", the National 
Gallery lin« its ncak Fpol« imd its splondtmrs. 
It lin«5* fewer world-famous pict«n<s. apart from 
(lie Irngli'li Gahi'-boroiiglis nml Rcynohisfi 
(ban MV, the Prado, the Ixnivre or (ho Ufllri. 
It 1ms how over, Titian’s /fnrc/<u<f nr.d .4rf<jd«c; 
Michelangelo’s Ktitombment : BottioelU’fi A'cfj' 
vify ; Vela'quci’s unique Venu^ ; llollini « 
Do'qc Jjoredano; Holbein’s (Vin.'fmr of DenmnrU; 
IIoblK“mn’s Avenve; RubonV finest lniid*rflps 
(ho Chateau dc Siren; Tintoretto’s SI. Oro^c 
and (hr Dragon, Van DyekV John Aruolfnt; the 
little Knight in Armour by Giorgione, the rnre*t 
of all Ma<t<r«; Hccello’.* lintllc of Son Roniano 
and Piero della Pranecero’s Itaj’ti^m. It has at* 
fo an unFUtTia'^iable colleetiojj of tlie V*” 
Schools In general and of Cri'dli in A' 

a very strong scries of Rembrandts and ft a'P 
Icn-cl of the 1 7th contmy Dut/-h painteTs. 

Bui the Natinnnl Gallfly’s 
(bat, apart from thc'c individual nvjderpice^^ 
it provitlc- a more n<'arly complete ^ 

Hurnpenn painting than any 
hn« 3 *et provided. And that i* rtll! dhe 
poliev that j- being pursued now, war or no 


aiAHASIAHOPADHYAYA DR. R. SHABU SASTRY, 

ArlhasaBtra'Visarada 


By Professor M. H. KRISHNA, ma., 

By the* passing av.-ay of Dr. R. Sliama Sastry, the 
world has lost one of the foremost orientalists. 
He made great contributions to our knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Indian History. He was bom 
at Rudrapatna, an Agrahar village on the banks 
of the Cauvcry in the year 1868 A.D. and be- 
longed to a family well-known for its Sanskrit 
learning. Commencing his education at the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College at Mysore, Dr. 
Shama Sastry passed the Vidwat RYamination 
in Sanskrit Literature in 1891. Many of his 
class-mates became famous as teasers of 
Sanskrit and Kannada in the various schools of 
the State. But Dr. Shama Sastry was one of 
the few who took to English education. AVitb 
English and Sanskrit as his language, and 
Physics as his optional subject, he took the 
BA. Degree of the Madras University from the 
Central College, Bangalore, in 1899. His unique 
combination of training in the old and new lines 
drew the attention of the famous Dewan of 
Mysore, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, who took him 
up as his omi personal reader in Sanskrit and 
Indian Philosophy. A little later Dr. Shama 
Sastry was appointed as Librarian of the 
Government CWental Library, Ivlysore. Here 
he was brought into contact with great Pandits 
like Pandit-Ratnam ICasturi Rangacbarya and 
others : and under the guidance * of that able 
scholar, Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastry, Dr. Sbama 
Sastry began to publish Sanskrit works for the 
Library and to do research work in Indqlogy, 
publishing in 1905 an article on the Origin of 
Devanagaii Alphabet and a booklet entitled 
Gavan Ayanam or the forgotten sacrificial 
^ calendar of Vedic poets. 

The chief task entrusted to him finally was 
the preparation of a catalogue of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the Oriental Librar>' and exami- 
nation of new collections of manuscripts. Dr. 
Shama Sastry showed his great knowledge of 
scripts and subjects in the course of his examina- 
tion of the numerous palm-leaf manuscripts 
^ belonging to the Library and in the course 
of his researches, discovered a copy of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. Appraising its real 
value as of very great -importance to Ancient 
Indian History, Dr. Shama Sastry copied it and 
published it in the IMysore Oriental Library 
Series. Its language was technical and difficult 
^volving a knowl^ge of various subjects like 
Politics, Economics, Finance, Law, ABlitary 
Science, etc. Dr. Shama Sastry studied all these 
subjects and worked with such zeal that be was 
_ able to produce a provisional translation- Soem 
chapters of his work which were published in 


DjAtt., (Lond.), University of Mysore 

the Afysore Revieiv attracted world-wide notice, 
so that, he was enabled to publish a complete 
translation of the Arthasastra in 1912. 
Encouraged by the scholars of Europe and 
America, he next published articles on various 
aspects of Mouryan Polity and established his 
name as an authority on that branch of Oriental 
studies. 

After acting for some time as the -Principal 
of tlie Government Sanskrit College, Bangalore, 
he was appointed in 1918 as Curator of Oriental 
Librapf, Mysore. Since the Arthasastra became 
a subject of study in the many Universities of 
India, Dr. Shama Sastry very often, was examiner 
for research thesis in the Calcutta and other 
Universities... The worth of his work was so well 
recognised by the great Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, that 
Dr. Shama Sastry received an Honorary Ph.D. 
degree of that University in 1921. In the same 
year, he delivered a series of lectures on Indian 
Polity, in the Calcutta University. The honours 
gain^ by him outside Mysore made the author- 
ities in Mysore recognise his value and in 1922 
on the retirement of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha- 
charya, he was appointed as the Director of ' 
Archaeological Researches in Mysore in addition 
to his duti^ as Curator of Oriental Library. 
For about a year he also held the place 'of 
Professor of Indian History at the University 
of Mysore. But owing to the heaviness of work, 
he retired from the Professorship and held the 
other two places till his retirement from service 
by superannuation in 1928. In 1925 His Hi^- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore was pleased to 
confer on him the title of Arthasastra Visarada 
and in 1930 he received the title Mahamaho-' 
padliyaya conferred by the British Indian 
Government. In 1935 he accepted the title Pandit 
Raja offered by the Bharata Dharma Mabaman- 
dala of Benares. 

Even after his retirement, he actively 
pursued his research studies, devoting himself 
especially to Vedanga Jyotisha. In 1936, he 
published an English translation of Vedanga 
Jyotisha with a Sanskrit commentary. In 1938, 
he issued the " C^cle of Eclipses in the Vedas.” 

He also wrote subsequently on the Eclipse Cult 
and the Vedic Gods. . ’ , • - 

An important piece of work done by Dr. 
Shama Sastiy for Archaeology was his editing 
and publication on behalf of the Government of 
India, of Volume 9 of South Indian Inscriptions 
consisting of large collections of Kannada In- 
scriptions made by the Government' ^ 
Archaeological Department.- This 
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£t.'tafcon\riSon“ra»dfbVi)Tt^^ r“T‘ 

A more vnricci conShuLn Sastrj-. n translation of the Arthasastra at all. IWm 

rnnMmr/ ?n^ A ^ ^ . t? Archncology is corrections were pointed out, he cladJy accented 

him fnr Annual Reports published - them and incorporated them in his second edi- 

«»»■ Ho nover though „t hiSf iafalliW , 
S in S Ssri'"."'- “> w that scholars pjocced” d Z 

fnl?) j “ “n"lU0 boldness of truth to truth and none had the niononoly of 

spmt and a desm for adventure in the field ot the final truth. uionopojy 

^rental Research like hia views on the Gupta The private life of Dr. Shama S.istry was 
“rfcvvlf of, a Greek Force in the simplicity itself. Though a bold thiukcr^nii a 

prepared to support some 

iir. bl ama bastry was a great scholar and downright reforms, ho actually lived the simple 
almost nothing but a seliolar He Iiad no note- life ot n Bralimin and walked in the footsteps 
worthy hobby or nctivity in life but the pursuit of his forefathers. No bad habit and no blemidi 
Of learning. Even at an advanced age, he was could be pointed out in his way of living. On 
young and buoyant enough to tackle brand new the other hand, in his personal life, his was'a 
subjects. His capacity for learning new subjects heroic struggle. He became a dyspeptic in his 
and languages was remarkable ns evidenced in thirties and under medical advice he re-organised 
hw Icaniing of the Greek language for the sake his life on an invalid basis. During the second 
of WTiting his article on the “Oxyrinchus half of his life, he was sufferer, but one who 
Papyrus." He w'as a devoted worker. AVlmt fought bad health with such self-control and 
he studied in hia chair, he thought over during determination, that his intellectual and scholar- 
his walks which were his only recreation. ly life was more than normally successful. He 

He had a great capacity for concentrating leaves behind him his wife, an only son and four 
on a particular subject for almost a whole season, daughters. '■ 

It’ is possible that everything that Dr. Shama In the death of Dr. Shama Sastry, Mysore 
Sastry has written may not stand the test of has lost one of its most famous scholars and the 
time, for very often ho cared more to open the world of Oriental studies has lost a great person- 
study of a subject than to say the final word ality who was weli-knomi throughout the 
upon it. It was this spirit of adventure in Oriental TVbrid. 


■ CO EDt CATION OF BLIND AND SEEING cmDREN 

By Prof. S. C. 'ROY, ma., o.p. (Cal.), ujl. (Columbia, New York), Uclmcr, Calcutta 
, . University, Hony. Sccrclary, All’Jndia Liyhthentse for the Blind 


Acconoufo to the Census Report of 1931, the 
number of blind persons in India is little over 
600,000. This represents the largest incidence 
of blindness recorded -in any country, although 
those working in connection with programmes 
for the prevention of blindness, think tliat the 
statistics of the sightless individuals of this 
countiy is much higher than what has been 
stated in 'the 1931, Census Report. 

The number of sightless boys and girls, 
whose educational pr9blcms ^ill b^iscusscd in 
nresent article, is about 70,000 in ^dia. 
Soy aru between the ages of 5,and 20. There 
„e about 40 blind institutions m this country, 
Sre about 1,000 blind boys and pris ^ 
receiving education. In other words, 69,000 
mS Children are being deprive of the b essmg., 
f rdiication owing to the lack of facilities. 

1“ Zsaon-niay .be wired ?t ‘We = 

There are so many millions of sighted children 
.i!-. .™ntry who are going without education; 
“n*' Sd II JnVan issue ho made nhont the 
why 4“ j ' tjonai opportunities for a few ftou- 
’“‘^“nf SS without sight? To this, Iho 
answer ii « highly regrettable for any 


country not to be able to make provision for the 
education of bo many millions of her children. 
However, we believe that sightless children have 
a more urgent need of education than even the 
seeing. There arc mainly two reasons in support . 
of this thesis : 

First, blind persons cannot be employed in 
any work without receiving a ej'stcmatie train- 
ing and education certending over ge%'eral yoai^. 
while tiicrc arc various spheres of activity for 
tho seeing individuals in which they^ may he 
croployt^ w'ithout such protracted training ano 
^ucation. In those activities, the mere posses- 
sion of sight, combined u*ith Bomc nroownt o 
commonsensc, is all that is needed to qualify 
•person for employment.- 

Secondly, the seeing people are able to 
about freely and Imve several interests to 
^cmsclvcs busy with. But the sightless , 
duals have to carry on a dreary and monoton • 
existence, and have a feeling of hopelessness 
aloncncss in the world if they arc t 
some art or craft which will 
and make them feel that time, after nil, 

Helen Keller, the world-famous blind-dcai'a* 
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scholar, has rightly remarked, “The heaviest 
burden on the blind is not blindness, but 
idleness.” 

The main problem, then, is bow to e^cnd 
facilities for the education of our blind children. 
This can easily be done, if we adopt the new 
educational philosophy and practice that has 
been current in different countries of Europe and 
America since the ’ beginning of the present 
century. This consists of the introduction of 
the education of blind children in schools for the 
seeing. 

We usually believe that a special residential 
institution is the only place where blind children 
can be educated. This also used to be the belief 
in Europe and America about half a century 
ago. But most of the present educators of the 
■ blind in those countries hold that it is better for 
the blind children to be educated with their see- 
ing compatriots in ordinary’ schools than in 
special institutions where their association is 
confined only to those having the similar 
physical handicap. 

^ Admitting for the sake of argument that 
residential institutions are better suited to the 
needs of sightless children, we shall have to have 
a good deal of funds for the purpose of establish- 
ing new institutions throughout the country. 
It'is, however, apparent to all that it is ve:^ 
difficult, if not impossible, to collect necessary 
funds to build a sufficient number of institutions 
to meet the demands of 70,000 blind children. 

The day-school for the blind does not, how- 
ever, involve much expense to the parents and 
guardians of the children without sight. Blind 
boys and girls attend the ordinary schools of 
their localities with their sighted brothers and 
sisters and pay the usual tuition fee. They 
receive lessons in the same class with other 
pupils. On the teaching staff there is only one 
who is especially trained in the education and 
psychology of the blind. He spends some time 
every day with the blind children of his school 
and helps them in their peculiar difficulties. 
Otherwise, there is no distinction between blind 
and seeing children in an ordinary school. 

Apart from a few isolated instances where 
some blind pupils have successfully prosecut^ 
their studies with their seeing class-mates in 
ordinary schools, the idea of this kind of co- 
education is rather an innovation in the educa- 
tional philosophy in our country. In the Wratern 
countries, however, especially in the Umted 
States of America, this idea was, as stated before, 
carried into practice about half a century affl. 
As early as 1851, Samuel Gridley Howe, the first 
and most eminent Director of Perkins Tn^itu- 
tion for the Blind, one of the three leading bund 
; Schools in the United States, stressed the various 
advantages derivable from the co-educatiM of 
the blind and sifted children in ordiM^ 
schools. 5ince the execution - of this idea in 


actual practice in 1900, this movement in 
America has become so popular to the parents 
and guardians of visually handicapped children 
and to the children themselves that, according 
to an educational survey m 1936, there were 
more blind and partially-sighted boys and girls 
studying in ordinary schools than those enrolled 
at residential institutions for the blind — ^tbe 
recorded number being 7,251 in ordinary schools 
and 5,851 in special institutions. A particular 
note should be taken of the fact that, although 
the first residential school for the blind in 
America was established 68 years before this 
amalgamated education took a practical shape, 
yet, in course of only 36 years, ordinary seeing 
schools serv'ed the educational needs'of a larger 
number of visually handicapped boys and girls 
than the institutions for the blind, of which 
there are over 60 in the United States. In New 
York City, alone, four schools for the seeing 
have introduced the education of the blind in 
spite of the existence of two residential blind 
institutions. 

There must be verj' good reasons for the 
phenomenal growth of this particular variety of 
co-education in America. In view of the limita- 
tion of space, only six of these reasons will be 
stated here : 

1. The principle of the day-school is 
nothing but the manifestation of the scientific 
conviction, found in evidence in more than one 
field of education and of child welfare today, 
that institutional life for children should be 
reduced to its lowest possible limits. It results 
from a general belief that the institution is more 
or less out of place in modern conceptions of the 
treatment of the child, and is to be accepted only 
in the absence of any thing better. Frank H. 
Hall, one of the most notable educationists of 
the blind in America, believed firmly that “ The 
institutionalisation of blind children constitutes 
a handicap in later life even more serious ihan 
the lack of vision." As a result of this institu- 
tionalisation, a blind child is made to feel 
dependent upon the rest of society and is led 'to 
believe that the world owes him a living. Such 
an attitude chills personal efforts and ambitions 
and causes blindness to be associated with social 
parasitism in the minds of the seeing people. 
Besides, living constantly with children similar- 
ly afflicted, blind children, in many cases, 
cannot develop normal personalities. At the end 
of this segregation from society for several 
years, they find it very difficult to adjust them- 
selves fraychologically to the seeing world. The 
proposed co-education is free from these short- 
comings. 

2. The parents and guardians are more 
familiar with ordinary schools than nith special 
institutions, and they prefer to send their blind 
childmn to the seemg schools if .special provi- 
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Bions exist. ^Institutions ate usually looked unon -k xf ur i -u 

With suspicion, by. them. - ^ 4 Ji • ' ^ blind children attend ordinary school, 

3. According' to modern nrinclolis'nf '“'"S P“Ple get n better opportunity to be 

cational psychology, an institution pun nnvnr conversant ivith the needs and problems arising 
tako the place of home. Duo to Jong residence ‘ke 

in a special institution, a blind chlldVattitudc eh; drcn learn to under- 

towarda liomo and the 'memhers of his familv «!• i' fccp U'cir early association 

undergoes, a .considerable change. The par” te questions of superior- 

themselves come to think in coi'so of'.timfu?at CU" hardly arise. . 

there IS anotlier agency to tako care of their r. t ti .i, 

bhnd child, and, thus, do not discharge their ‘he maintenance cost in a day- 

parental obligations to the extent they ehonid. f'iSL 

Tlio home contacts give the blind, child an .r 5 Sard to, our present 

npprcciativb understanding of the economic ‘h;s financial argnment 

problems of the homo; and urge him to make an ?s„.u^ /‘ 'i'*”®' , ™ 

• effort towards self-support. usually too poor to send their shghtle-s 

4. The standard of education in the special ‘‘S "'"‘‘r ‘'’ 0 ’° 

-.s=sp,“:;ir::SrtS-v“ 

School classes for blind children are not so prone to tncir locality i Of 'course, they can, nod t n 3 
adhere to outworn theories and methods as are resi* is the only way in which these perplaving edu- 
dcnt/sl institutions: The fact that these clashes are a cational problems of so many thousands of 

with the oest 'current 'educational practices for aceiag solved without much c.vpense to pareats a 


with the 
children.'' 


guardians. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SILK IN BENGAL 

Bv DEBAJYOTI BURMAN ' ■ ' 

' ' . TI though Ihe manufacture of silk ^ods in England 

« MI .1 j 1 » . ■*^tis veo' far from being euflicient, either in 

' The earliwt mention ol silK trade between qyantity or quality, and tlicrcforc large quan- 
England and India has bceh made by Munn who wrought silks were imported from 

statos the importations about Ib2l, to i>c Italy.*^ The Bengal product was 

107,140 Jbs. which cost in India 7s. ^r lb. ana much more than the French or Itnii.an 

that the selling price in England was 20s. Itwas gjjj; India Company 

about this time that ,thc’ manufacture raw, attacked by the Turkcj’’ Company of E^g- 
eilk into . broad silk goods coramencea m account of their importation of raw silk; 

I^gland.^** By 1629, regular supply of raw siik business which that company^ claimed as their 
■was ^received- from India -amounting^ to -nearly ^^dusi^-e right. They presented -a long and 
£100 000 per annum.^'’ , Tlie silk elaborate memorial to the Pri\'y Council re- 

ef London "n’as so much • extended that^e aJK proaching the East India Company for sending 
throwsters of tho, city .Wjcre incorporated under dyers to Bengal in order to instruct tiic 

various names and were empowered to wkc manufacturers in the art of finishing hl.ick 

nonrcnticcs, -make byelaws and cstablwh oUicr gnj; agreeable to the taste of English ladies, an^ 
r^Iations’for tho benefit -of their trade. The importing deceitful kind of raw silk. This 
Htmnlv of an important raw material from conducts they said, was utterly destructive of 

led to the. development of .an impunant- j3j.jtjsh industry. The Comp.any replied 
vndiKitrv in England. By 1655, this new indu^tiy' gjij. manufacture- of England had been m- 

TT-na fullv entrenched and began to .sell their creased fourfold since they’ began to import raw 

ctnff in EVance. ’ • ■ • j t '*• silk from India, and that the quality of Jhe 

The coranctition between British and Indian^ Indian raw silk-was tho same ns with all other 
fiillf bccama keen- since 1680. The silk weavers, commodities, some good, some bad, some ' 

T on^on coWlained in 1681 to the ^/Tcnt Respect to the sending of dyers, Uic 

nf fhe damage they sustained by the East India (Company said that only one or two were sea 
Company's importation of India in-ought silks, Bengal alone and this for the nation’s as we 


lj> Milburo, Oriental Commerce, p. 217. 
SO. Milburo, Ibid, p. 2-17. 


21. MsePherson, History of Cojnmercf, p. 13®- 
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as the Company’s, advantage, especially as to 
plain black sill^, generally, exported again.— 
This defence was deemed satisfactory and com- 
plaints of the Turkey Company were dismissed. 
Rev. Dionysius Larclner believes that opposition 
to Bengal silk proceeded from merchants 
interested in the importation of Italian thrown 
silk, wlio found means to influence, for a time, 
many among the manufacturers."^ 

• By 1697, various ‘ kinds ol wrought silk 
replaced raw silk in the trade with India. Their 
‘importation ‘into England in largo quantiUes 
caused prices to fall. The importers suffered 
great loss.^ It 'also greatly discouraged home 
manufacture causing serious discontent among 
the silk manufacturers of England. There were 
some violent outbursts. An attempt was made 
to seise the treasure at the East India House 
which had almost succeeded; order was houever 
finally restored. The real competuion between 
the British and Indian silk manufactures thus 
became severe and acute. By 1700, cheap 
Indian silk was universally popular throughout 
England. The demand for protection was raised 
and in. this year an Aot was passed pcoUibiting 
the sale of Bengal w’rought silk in England, as 
also the manufactures of Persia, China and East 
Indies, under pain of forfeiture of the goods 
and a fine of £^.®‘ In 1701, upon the rupture 
of British relations with France, Italian silk 
tyas permitted to enter England but wrought 
silk of India, China and Persia remained under 
prohibition.^’ British silk industry flourished 
under this protection and by 1713, 300,000 
persons were employed in it.*® 

In 1719, tlie British silk industry was 
revolutionised by the introduction of the art of 
throwing organzine. Lombe, a London merchant, 
secretly learnt the art at Piedmont and on 
coming back, established a set of mills on a 
similar construction at Derby. The exclusive 
privilege of working organzine was granted to 
him for 14 years, after which it was throwm. 
open to the public. By 1722 the silk manufac- 
ture of England w’as brought to a great 
perfection in all its branches and it was further 
^comaged by the grant of bounties.*^ By 1730, 
^glish silk commanded large export market.** 

• ^ohibition of the import of foreign, silk goods 
into England, however, continued. 

After the grant of Dewany of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa to the E. I. Company, in 1765, the 
export of raw silk from Bengal increased. But 

J^faePherson, Ibid, p. 137-13S. . ’ , 

23. Lardner, A treatise on the ortaini progressive 
wovemenl and present state of the stlh rTtanufoetwre, 
1531. p. 72. 

^ U and 12 Will. HI, Chap. 10. 

25. 1st Anne Chap. 37. 

Milbum, Ibid, p. 250. 

3d. Geo. I. Chap. 15. 

28. Milbum, Ibid, p. 251. 


it was reeled in a rudo and artless manner and 
was called Bengal wound. The mode of wind- 
ing practised in, filatures, or winding houses of 
Italy and other parts of the continent was 
gradually introduced into Bengal and within la 
short time became popular. The first consign- 
ment of filature wound silk of Bengal reached 
England in 1772 and within the next three years 
(he new method was in full operation.** IVith 
the new mode of winding sufficiently established, 
competition of Bengal with other silks became 
very keen. From 1776 to 1785, the imports from 
Bengal appear to have been on an average, 
560,283 small lbs. (16 ozs.), while those from 
Italy, Turkey, etc., did not Kccecd 282,304Tb3.** 
Filature wound Bengal silk practically sw'ept 
others out of the field. The result of this suc- 
cessful effort was seen in the decline of British 
trade from Aleppo, Valencia, Naplfes, Calabria 
and other places; from many of which, that 
formerly furnished vciy considerable quantities, 
not a single bale was imported for many years; 
so that generally speaking, the silk manufac- 
tured in England was now’ furnished from (he 
northern provinces of Italy, Bengal and China. 
For ten years, from 1770'to 1785, the East India 
Company supplied it by contract, which resulted 
in loss to the company every year. In 1786, 
the contract was substituted by the agency 
system whicli led to the removal of many evils 
and corruptions in the silk trade. In 1787, the 
cotton tc.\ti]e industry began to flourish very 
considerably and since then, import of silk from 
Bengal greatly fell off. From the establishment 
of the agency system in Bengal, how’ever, the 
Company’s investments of raw silk had in 
general been productive. Bengal also had a 
lucrative trade in raw silk, e.xclusive of- the 
E. I. Company and with countries other than 
England, as would appear from the followmg 
table : 

irC5-90 Sa. Es. 5,81,183 


179G-97 

1757-93 

1793-99 

1799-1800 

IS0CM)I 

1801-02 

1803-06 

1803-01 

1801-03 

lSOS-06 


3,40,975 , 
• 6,12,253 

„ 6,67,300 

14.33,751 
10,51,957 
„ 13 65 882 
„ 1638,467 
„ 19,10,398 
„ 33,82,000 
30,86,491 


Forming a total in 11 years of Sa. Rs 
166,70,657, of W'hich only Rs. 40,13,177 were 
exported to London; the remainder to the coasts 
of Coromandel and Malabar, the gulfs of Arabia 
and Persia- and a small, portion to Pulo Pinang 
and places further East.*^ 

Lardner says,** importations of Bengal silk 

29;. Milbum, Ibid. p. 252. 

30. Milbum, Ibid, p. 252. 

31. Milbum, Ibid, p.'257. 

Laniner— /but, p. 72. 
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into EriBlnnil iirogrc-sivoly iinprovcil in quolity Ho Duidi foon iMmcl that iho dirtce China iradc 
niul in (■onscciucnco llio organzinc made from it pmlfoiod by the itniijcror for rofi'ical reasons : 
grew gruuunlly into favour, until it ranked for *1“^' ilicrcforc openly bring «, Ik from Cluna 
the most jiart very little below Italian orirnnrinr* prlf* ^ from'lndo- 

nnd in Pninp‘in=tnm.n. ImsJ 0... n V- ^ ^ obLiinwJ it ta exchange for Indfin 

IlfTm-! la f 1 ”,? HJPtanecs i>o!(l for the highest prices coHon goods, nad for spices or olher article?. Persian 

.itiouied bj the market. Sanguine hoped had , '*',*** ^1“^ offered, but this trade did not develop, 
been cxpres.«e(i by sonic persons of comoefent j- .■ greatest fuccosa of Dutch cnforj’nsc m ifns 

jinlKmciit, Latdncr believed, that " at no n-rr to''tfXj''i!fllr‘'‘f i?’'™!’' ''“'’r'* n'"'','" ' 

fHatnr,t f],r, j » ww, silK of IlCDgal. ' I liuic uot been able to 

<fi. cant un^ the improvement may be such as trace tfio details of this ttclaevcinent, because the 

to render our innniifnclurers nearly indcnendcut Journals nre missing for the important yeai^ 


of foreign supplies. ‘ Tllc facilities for c.vtcmline cample appears to have bcKsa eent as e.irJy a? IMl. , 
Uio nrodimtion in Tiulin nrn rtnel. «c factors- reported that Ilengal Eilk 


Uie iiroduction in India nre bucI, ns to crontc f„„„d m be- nSmitVbie' feriwjVmncli'nnrKrt; 
rCii>on}iblo expectations that, jn regard f/> both being too coarse and uneven, and also too dear. So 
quality and price, Bengal silk will force the ^''^hcr mention of a trade js made in the Journal- 
jiroductions of Italy, and (lie supplies troni H‘'‘ nh™ ilre.sin« is rcmninl in ira 

r,f *1... 1...* T_ 4»^1» trade IS /oitQd to be m fuH s«ing, u cargo sent 

rurkc} , out of the market. In thc.O western _ to Japan m that year consisting mainly of Bengal silk. 
countries, there is hut one rcgff/itr annnaf crop, and aab-eaiienf entnes te/f the same sforj'. 'I’/iere 
while in Bengal there arc three, at intervals of of any such trade m the sixtemdi century, 

lour monlhs, in irnrdi, Tuly^nnd November.” ^ 

The Bengal peasant sold the raw silk to / 

the filatures, or v-jnding houses, most of whom Moreland continues 

were in the employ of the Companj'. In the In May J653 there « a reroni eon^igninrrt of 
first decade of the nineteenth centuiy. the »» bides. «rhitc two menths later a vctocl left Bita- 
Italian mdbod of reebng Bprend to the principal S * 

silk centres like Comcrcolly, Malda, Itnd* m ids? we read of a consignment of 452 b.des. mid 
nacoro JungJ’porc, BUngporc, Bauloah, Cossim- al»o of a small vessel laden entirely with silk; m 
l.orni- nnd finniiten ” whilo tho oid mcUiOd H>J9 a cargo wa'» despatched of balea but part Of 
bazar and oonn C , _ ^ ^ _ * produce of Indo-Chma, tvlulo t«o olhor ■ 


continued fo bo practised by some Peasants in mamly BenSi s.ik'; «nd in 1001 , 

Comcrcolly, JungJ'porCi Sioglc eonsiRnment is recorded ^f 1010 ba^Jw. Thr 


Tlv the Rcvcntccntli century, the Dutch bales of silk handled by the Dutch nl this 
:L"ntfhndTn?c«d th'e Benojlh trade and S ‘S WTo" 

(loped an extensive market m -mpan. (p^phiiiiy of 74 ibO; 00 fheH> llgurrs. 


. merchants 
developed 


this time 
npj>ro\e<l 


iilorclnnd says 


H-r ..•-.uiiu (nrobirily'or 74 lbs); 00 fhex* figures, the 
nine p.nid to tlie producers for 1.000 bvles voukl be 


says vnluo p.ni(l to me producers lor i.uw iin-» ««uut 

rru I,. flir. Tflnnncso demand for raw silk nboul two l-nkhs of ruivcca yearly, a substantial figure 
n?fl .a ?L feadf o” CliiaS. mcrch.nts, and «brn iv<ter<i b,- ronlrmaorw slraJml. ot comrerrer. 


(To be coHltntJitl) 


sf MoSci, to Aurmffztb, p. CO.' 


35. Moreland, Ibni, p. 75. 


the BACKGKOUND 
liv habindranath tagorf. 

Tn mint laciaorics bv civiac tlicai funn, . 

And' galbCT tOKCtlirr'in language tho-,c signs wl.idi ara lannrd in ruascou-ars: 

I wonder wlrat it all means. 

ni.is is life's cbildlikc play, tb'S demand. 

In toolisl. delight .feigning to defeat oblivion 
And win in the game of hle-and-ilcath : ^ 

By invoking n gaia.vy of illusions and linages. 

r„ the elirrcnt of lime, tl.e forms ol Uiingswrar nwny and seatler 
l"fe creates out of tliem a scrond form with shadows put together ; 

If death' contradicts, il-hcnrs nob . ■ 

Tt .cri in flcctinc existence I tlwcll, 

-MV iunginciJ forms, shaped in creation sjiread across lime an.l spare:- 
tKs I do not myself know, htif when the end comes. 

If others know then In them I live. . 


rrer-htrrf hj Or. Aefee ■ftetreer.*,' 


— rAc QN^rlrrlil. 



THE LIFE OF A SOVIET ARTIST 

By ALICE AKIMOVA 


It is (liflioult to imagine the Soviet artist. 
^vlitcr, actor or musician as the hero of a senti- 
mental melodrama, as so often the case with 
Iii« predecessors of a bygone day. The circums- 
tances have changed : neither the miserable 
garret nor the splendid palace — the traditional 
settings of. melodrama — is the home of the 
contemporary Soviet artist. He lives in either a 
comfortable town flat built on funds contributed 
by the government and the art-norkers them- 
.selves (every big town has its blocks of flats 
designed and built specially for writers, 
painters, composers, etc.) or in a counlrj’ 
cottage. At the front, of course, he shares the 
soldiers’ and officers’ dugouts and the hardihips 
of tile campaign. 

In the second place, and this is much more 
important, there is none of that wearing 
poverty, that tormenting contradiction betneen 
the necessity for earning one’s bread and 
realizing one’s dream of producing a true work 
of art. 

The painter, let us say, wants to cariy out 
his conception, a large canvas that will take a 
year or two; the dramatist has thought of a 
good play. Tliey apply to the Committee on 
the Arts attached to the Council of People’s- 
Commissars, and if the idea is interesting they 
are commissioned by the government to carr>' 
it out and given their living expenses for the 
period that this takes. 

Practically unlimited possibilities arc 
ottered for tUe colleetiug of mntenal. Expedi- 
tions for this purpose were financed by various 
organisations before the war and the practice 
still continues. 

Not only the special war-front writers and 
theatres but also those who are working penna- 
nently on the home front are allowed to visit 
the front and the liberated regions. Here they 
can get in close touch nith those who arc to be 
the heroes of their future works, act for them, 
read their literary norks to them. This living 
contact is helpful and essential in their work. 

They are welcomed in works and factories, 


in collective farms, scientific institutes, schools 
and hospitals. 

Art is very highly appreciated by the Soviet 
government and the? Soviet people. This appre- 
ciation is showTi ‘in the awards and titles 
conferred upon painters, writers, producers, 
composers, actors, and by the Stalin prices. It 
IS also reflected in the enormous circulation of 
books, posters, films, in the crowded theatres 
and m innumerable other facts that bear witness 
to the role and significance of Soviet art for 
the Soviet people. 

The success of an artist’s works is influenced 
not only by material conditions but also by the 
moral satisfaction he receives from it. 

ffbrk for the front-press niiturally brings 
in no big profits but on the other hand take a 
case^ like this : a certain unit gave Elona 
Kononenko a special order for a storj'. Payment 
for it was made in the form, of a sharp shooter’s 
account, and opened with 55 killed Germans. 
Then again, wliat could be dearer to a writer 
than the liberation of his country. The writer 
who knows that his book is in the soldier’s kit- 
bag, the singer who knows that men go into 
action with his song on their lips, lives and works 
With enthusiasm. 

Despite the difficulties inevitable in war- 
time. the Soviet Government and the Soviet 
people are doing their utmost to alleviate 
conditions for those who work for art. Special 
stores, dining room, sanatoria, rest-homes have 
been opened. There arc summer holiday camps 
for their children, too. All these things help to 
make life easier for the artist, so that he has a 
much better chance of achieving success in his 
work. 

There are front-writers who have laid down 
their lives at their posts. Their names will be 
remembered in the talcs that will be told of the 
true sons of the heroic Russian people. Soviet 
art-workers are doing a great deal of social work 
too. They think of their country and her needs 
and (hey can feel that the country is thinking 
of them and caring for them. 
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Books in thu principal European and Indiin lan^pjagc*? ore reWenrd 
in The Modan Rcvic-w But reviews of all books seat cannot bo guaranteed. 
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ENGLISn inviting the attention of the authorities 

-rvY .T in«o. D.. ftiong with the general public to the terrible disaster 

FAMINES IN BENGAL 177^19-13. By that confronted them. 

OM. To be M »L "" A ceeeh,! etudy ol the causes and circumstances 

in'ff Co., Ltd., 8-C, Ramanath Majvmdar hL, Lacu rcsulUog in the famine of 1£>I3. along with a clo^se 

Pp. 204’ Price Rs. SS. pcrutiny of the actions and uMerances of both the 

It Is certainly in the fitness of thinc^ that n Jium- Central and the Provinci.il Governments, in various 
ber of books and pamphlets should already be published matters relating to the disastrous cilamity that over- 
bearing on the tragic ci'cnts of the great calamity that took the Proiinee, as put together in the present 
befell India in 10-13. The book under review is one of work, from suthoritative sources, leaves no room Sot 
these In view of the fact that a Famine Commission doubt th.it the gravity of the situation should have 
have* already started enquiry, the publication of the been anticipated and adequate and proper preparations 
K/votf must he considered aa opportune and well-timed, made betimes for meeting the unparalleled emergency 
n“^l alouB'mth ■djoioins »! the oomtv that Htiolo the coutitiy by tho'e yho asamrd tht 

;Stil Dfrhipa, the most from the cruel eftccUa ol resjponsibility of declarms the war rrithout cousultijs 
Valamitv But portions of the Pro- and taking into confidence the people concerned. Aa 
‘in^r^^of or£ll BoS and Madras and the Slates a responsible member of the Indian ^Legislature has 
«nd ^vaneore etc., were also affected by pointed out; '‘India is today on a war ba«is on account 
of Cochin and i^vaacore. eit^^^ of the responsibility forced upon it by the British 

the Bengal and is described by the Government. It is my contention that tho^ who took 

mainly events’’. In writing the this respon-'ibility of declaring war have also to bear 

author as . v v,. attemnled to keep himself responsioihty for finding fo^ supplies for the eivd 

book, he jbat ho has a population of Indin.’' The march of cveotii, the Sicts 

‘‘strictly facts and statements, pro- already disclosed, as ako the statements of the autho- 

‘confior passed India etc. It is. rilies mode from-time to time fully confirm the vnew 

ccedinits of the LeSis aUve bodies m that they had utterly failed to realise the great re^ 

«t most, just ft * n in 1013 " ponsfbiW (hat re-ffled on them and to take adequate 

calamity that waged Ben«i in measures for coping prith the cn«i^ 

Tlie publication w bas^ some of which It is distressing to find responsible anthonties aliirktng 

previously contributed to ^epress^ some rcsppnribility and attempting to transfer 

„erc pubhihed m ghape m (he present blame from their own shoulders to tho^e of otbere la 

form.'^'^'S^ hook has numerous “^^it’^HciSy *Nalh As the writer of the book very properly pbsenTs. 
Btntcmcnta by such persons as Farlul Hu*!- the Central Government more than anybody clvi must 

iSnzru. hfr. K. C. Neom, Mr. A. K. of responribility. "They were the 

Dr Shyamapr-asad Miikhcrjee, W -• competent authority in maftera relating to pne^ 

Sndit. Air. S. M. of the Cal- control, restriction on movements of vehicles, inflation, 

Report of the Anthropology Departm nt oi^y tr.an<TJort, eaport and import policy, ciis oms and ta^, 

■{uttft University' on the deaths due ^ purchases, political and social security, et^ 

nublislied in Ecbrosiy. on a variety of The denial policy and the boat control order are the 

■ taining figures and valuable jg illustrated outeome.s of Central Government Command^. Mr- 

reS “ant and useful matters Tl,c ^.« Member of the Council of State « 

bv a number of photograph , . .. future genera- reported to have pointed out that the Bonn! 0 

nublisbcd in the press "to enable the Jumre croment Ministers were forced to announce that Iher^ 

Fiona to be convinced of neonle suffered, w.as no ca«*o nf alarm— there being a ,v, 

IndKcnbabIc miseries from has-been recorded food-gr.ains in the province under the diroetion oM 

Ind Of which only a email fraction has Deen recuru j-^pj^Dj.parimcnt.” It is seen that in almwt ev^ 
this book.” . hrief introdiicloiy important matter, such as disease and death, ^ 

%ie book.begms with a aery measures fitocring, lai^-scaic purchase by various j 

rhanter describing the Emticrorg Tbis and big business concerns, on behalf of 

atKptcd during the regime of famines, population nnd workers, etc. the re^onsiblo 

followed by a in India evchiding were not only not prepared for such a oonttng^cnc> 

twenty-two of ^f British rule, were unable (o adopt ademiate mcastirra in propwl^^^, 

s^en^’scareities of ^e present famine by to cope with the inevitable bfrt 

ftoTl thusPUPPJ'^V^H®^'^^ in Bennl.’ Of these of the tragic occurrence have from the 

?57o"!'’i'7'83:‘iH°V”' thf ' ""‘a™Ui. the -f 


®S"by pSbliAtaS “ "' 


‘Xbo Fftuuno also at the same 


lamme, oui Bin-uuwua ^‘y . 
time made to belittle and ® 
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thp gravi^- of the situatioo and to keep the world as 
far &■» possible in the dark aboutiits consequences. It 
has al«o been found that valuable expeneneea of past 
famines have been, in many cases, avholly disreganied 
with the result that serious errors of adminLctralion 
lhal have occurred in 1W3 have been found to be 
repetitions of past errors and disregard of mca«nreg 
which had previously proacd clTcctive. All thesc’fscts 
would certainly engage the atlenlion of the Fftminc 
Commission in the cour'c of thefr enquiry. It is feared 
that the decision of the Commission regarding pub- 
lication of evidence will prevent a public ecmlmy nd 
correction of misleading statements and their cs- 
posiire. We commend the publication under review to 
the notice of the Famine Enquiry Commission as also 
of the general public. 

S. K. Lvnrai 

THE nEGIN^"IKGS OF INDIAN DISTOTllO- 
GILtPIIY AND OTHER ESSAYS: B\j Tro/essor Dr. 
U. iY. Ghosal, hlji., Ph.D., Fellow 0 / the J!oj/<rl 
Asmtie Soricty 0 / Bcntjol, Editor, Journal 0 / the Greater 
India Soeictj/, and formcrlj/ Projessor of Ifislorv, 
Prevdeney College, Bengal. Published by Ramesh 
Ghosal^ SS, Badur Dagan Row, CalcuHa, JP44- 
Pp. xii + sJ0: Price Rs. S or 16 shillings. 

This is a scries of fourteen papers which Prof. 
Ghoshal read at different conferences or published m 
different journals during the last 20 years (excepting 
the first two which are publisJied for the first Umc 10 
the present work), and they present the bich-watcr 
level of historical research in India, Dr. Ghoshal is a 
di*tiDguished scholar of liistory and Indology, and his 
writings (ho has half a doten important works already 
to his credit) are marked by both an objective ap- 
proach and a sobriety of judpnent which 13 quite un- 
common in our counlrj', and at the same time they 
PTosont a wealth of detail about the topic concerned 
which is the fesult of a very wide and thoroughly 
a»imi)ated reading. Dr. Ghoshal's mam subject— lus 
pick's dc resistance in the intellectual feast he has 
spread— has been Hindu Political Theories and Ancient 
Indian Economy; but he has made other aspects of 
Indology also his own. The present collection of 
essays show n very wide range of inleresU within the 
vast domain of Indolog}’. A statement of the bare 
titles of these If papers will show the scope of the 
Work; Paper I, The Beginnings of Indian /fwfono* 
ffraphy, Pp, 1-52, in 3 sections — 1. the Yamsos and 
Goira^pravara lists of Vedic Literature; 2 the Gathas 
and NarasamsLs, the Itahas and Puranas of Vedic 
Literature; and 3. Vedic Historical Traditions. Paper II, 
Asokan Studies, pp. 53-84; being a detailed considera- 
tion of some terms and expression in the Inscriptions 
of Asoka; Paper III, Slavery in Ancient India — a 
study in Soaal and Economic History, pp_. _S5-103; 
Paper IV, Some current views of the Origin and 
Hature^ 0 } Hindu Kingship ecmsidcred, pp. 
containing a critici'm of the views of'the late Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, of the late Dr. N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, and 
of Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee; Paper V, CM tAc 
Aarure and Functions of Vedic Assemblies, pp. 14^157 
— this paper too is critical of Jayaswal and Bandyo- 
padhyaya; Paper VI, On some Texts relating to the 
Ownership of the Soil, pp. 158-166; Paper VII, On the 
Bignifieance of some Administrative Terms and 
Pp. 167-1^ (these terms range from the V edy duwn 
to the medieval inscriptions); Paper V HI. The 
sitneral Wealth of Ancient Bengal, pp. 
study on the basis of old Sanskrit texts and we Greek 
work The Periplus 0 / the Erythraen Seat Paper IX, 
The Oldest Representation of the Sakta Cull w R^ri- 
oal Art, pp. 200-209. discussing that tenible act ot 
oovotion known elsewhere also in India, Mmely, the 
offering of one’s head to the Devi; Paper X, An Lja- 
%ode in the History of Bengal-^the Occupation of 
Ymndri (.North Bengal) by Divya and his Itae, 


pp. 210-230; Paper XI, A Rare Indian Temple-lype in 
Cambodia, pp, 232-23S; Paper iJQI, On the Image of 
Lokesvora tn Indo-Chino, uilh some Indian Parallels, 
pp. 239-245; Paper XIII, The Vcdic Ceremonies of 
Jfoyol and Imperial Consecration, and their Consri- 
tutionol signi^aticc, pp. 21G-W1; and Paper 
J*enods of Indian History, 292-30-1. 

In some of the papers, Dr.- Ghoshal appears to 
break new ground, e.g., in the first paper and ia the 
third, although the topics were not untouched by 
previous writers. Architecture and Iconography, Reli- 
^ous History and Lexicography all come in for con- '' 
sideration, but most of the topics relate to Politics 
and Economics in Ancient. India which form Dr. 
Gboslial’s forte in Indology, The Essays are intended 
more for the specialist and the advanced student of 
Ancient Indian history and culture than for the general 
reader, and as such the present reviewer, who cannot 
claim to be appTai«ed authontatnely or with know- 
ledge all the views put forward by Prof, Ghoshal 
including his criticism of some previous workers in the 
field, IS content only to testify to his high apprecia- 
tion of the dispassionste and scholarly way in which 
Dr. Ghoshal has marshalled his facts and his conclusions. 
Tlie host Essay, on the Periods of Indian History, gives 
a rapid resume of the salient stages in the evolution 
of Indian history and culture. So far as the reviewer 
can judge, this is a very valuable contribution to our- 
knowledge of ancient Indian polity and culture, and 
scholars and students with even a slight interest in the 
subject Will fir^d the book useful and stimulating. The 
pnntiDg and general get-up are Kmarkably good for 
these days of paper control and restricted printing and 
there 1 $ a useful index, and a necessary list of additions 
an<l corrections. We wish the book a wide publicity 
among students of Indian history and culture. 

SuNiTi Kcmab Cbatterjz 

GANDHI-CHAMPION OFTHE PROLETARIATE; . 
By Bijoy Lai Ckatterjee with an introduction by Dr, 
Syoma Prasad Mookerfce, D.Litt., Af .Z/.A., 

BttrristeT-al’law. Published by Pnxkashani, IS, Shama 
Charon De Street, Calcfutta. Pp. 72. Price Re. 

This book consisting of six essays, the first five of 
which appeared m the Modem Review from time to 
tune takes its title like Professor Leski’s well-known 
Danpers of Obedience from the first. The writer at- 
tracted the attention of the Bengali public by his 
nationalist activities with their usual consequences and 
by his volume of poems Sabharader Gan very happily 
tran^ated into the Song of the Harc-nots. Since that 
time, he has published more than two dozen pamphlets 
in Beo^i dealing with literary, political and sociological 
problems. His past record as also the fact that the 
present volume is dedicated to “tVose valiant 
daughters and sons of Mother India” whose ideal is the 
service of man and who under the inspiration of our 
great national leader are striving to build up “ft new 
humanity” are clear indications of the angle from which 
all these essays are written. 

Undoubtedly the essay which gives the title to the 
volume 13 the most striking in the collection. The 
second one pointing out the differences between the 
Gandhian and the communist approach to the problem 
of equal dirtnbution of wealth emphasises the supe- 
rimity of the former, the third shows why so long as 
human, nalute is not radically changed all over the 
world, law and order have to to be maintained to which 
end the presence of a police force, however small, in 
the state is a necessity. In the next two essays, the 
writer shows the contributions to nationalism made by 
Tagore and Gandhiji while the last discusses Romam 
Rollanid^ conception of Gandhi. 

Obviously different aspects of the beliefs and acti- 
vities of Mahatma Gandhi have been , carefully 
considered and their reactions on the author 1 
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to tlir> rc.iil<'r. TJicrc ("iniiot he jmicli that Mr. 

Cliattcrjee ii ft finthfii!' fcillonrr of (lanflluji ami that 
tlii>< i** due not to blind admiration but to conviction 
llowiiiK from a careful cxuniimlinn of availiblc 
niftleriaU. ' 

II. C. MooKtauEB 


(1) TJIK AIlT.Or bOVK IN I'Uli: ORIKNT: % 
X. K. Il-wi. .UcdiWd Book Co.. Pn^l Box No. mi4, 
Cnlailto. Pricc-Nnl mculnmi;!. Pp. -2.ii twMtno 
(2) KAMA SUTUA: Tmtu^Uited nnd ctliUd by 
Dr.'lf B'usu, M.B. (Cnl.). D.T.M., OPII.. 
Mtdicol Book Co. 4th rJiUotK Pp. 2S3. Pnee Its. C,. ^ 
1 Tlie first book “Tlic Art of liOve in tbe Orient" 
- liv Mr. N. K. autlmr of ‘Ilisloift- of Prostitution 
Imiid. The book lias’a foreword Iiy Dr. H. M. 

1., A. (Cab), D.LKt. (bond.). In this forewonl Dr. 
Banui eMire*~pfl the oiiinion that infinity, apoplexy, 

• ■ • ' „i,,! 11 host ol otlicr di-ordem may all 


reforenrp to Vntsyayana tlicrrfore Vatsj-ayana mii»t 
lonB to a later ukc (p. 12); stnie Vatsyayana niention* 
the ncamlftH of tno royal faniibex, m , Ahhini Kollarajs 
and Kiinlalft S.atkarni, he must be contcmiioraiy to Hi'* 
jicr*ons foncerned in the scandal and since (he Kuntau 
bmudi of tlie Satkami rtdeil ‘up to the 5fh centurv 
A.D.’ and since ‘‘some importance is alt'irhed to the 
Abliira dynasty in the middle of the fourth century h' 
the Guptft Knipcror, Simuclra Gupta, therefore I al* 
wayain Jived and wrote his Kama-Sutni in tlic fourth 
Kn(iir>' (|). 12b" AlfhoiiKh Dr, I)i«u’h inlerprctalioa of 
Valg'ajana Ins been penerallv reliable there are pa*" 
KiBcs that seem to indicate that the true HBnifican^e 
of the fiiitras has been inis'ed in some places (e.fr. para - 
p, 142. foot-note p. 141, etc.). The book would liave lo't 
noUiitiB in technical inlue had the pictures t>ccii 
omitted. Tlie book need* an index. ^ ^ 

G. BiV'E 


briiim tremens and u liost of otlicr di-ordem muy all 
in« •trace d)1e lo tiie iinderlyinp taii-'C of repre*-sion or 
numnci dion' of sex and “that .ill reputable neurolr^^^^^ 
tivvchntri'ts airree on tli.H point . Hone of theee 
statements howeaer are correct. Dr. h“« a BW 

n, arroiml (or tlio myrtory al for 111 
„.n,.:rv fcl.oiild be taken down to the psyd p-physwai 


INDIA BUILDS HER OWN ECONOMY: fiy 
P C. Jain. Pnblidied by Kitab Mohnl, AUdiabait. 
Pp. 234. Pri^<^ 


[ . " ..' iV.n woman comiiiB within a de;^ of 


. ne where will pcrhajis bo found tint the proper 

misppiig 

pooms to have been ^ „ (^chDicat reader. Tlie 

I.'? Sn’' "fo'er ob.™ .0 ...>e .«■ 

N. BjM., Dwb.'M A (CaU. D.L,ll. 

I. written by (iirougli four wiition, rtion- 

(Ibrir). Tl,. book Y? o[ VnUyoyanV. 

inir its populanty. translators discus.«ion, 

jSJnta Shor’rXlo “ f'”,*’"'- 

rcmarlcs and • i.»„ heen written from the 

foreword by Dr. Bagchi ‘‘f" careful study 

1, i,l„r-, cnl rtanJpo.nl. (Kamn^Sutm by 

of the whole book m u'c jntercst at all >t 

•'itsyavana) Vi/loricar’l Dr. Dapchi makes 

nalliing more tlian hu J^^arks. “Vatsyoyaua jr*"'? 
her loo-c statemcn s , chapters which l^d 
t rcspoasible [or » Dr. BsKchi basw thi 

In introduced J" £ "iS of ^he chapters m the 


The author lias diiidcd his book in nine chapfer' 
two on Jomt-slock cntcrprL'*e and one each on iinau- 
?e.ilo and cottage indii-trie-. Stock Exchange .tcUutii*- 
lorcicn trade. Foreign indebtedness and Sterling ^ 
patrialion, War budgets, Inflation, Brice Control and 
Halioning and Post-War Rccoastmetion. Each one oi 
the chapters contains statistical 
brought up-KMlatc, The main object of the book 
to guc a good account of the Indian economic cxian 
eion^ since 1039. ami in this the author has fuecccdtxl. 
Tlic merits and defects of the economic «bv« « hate 
both been taken into account and "itici«ed whemver 
cnlici'm was called for. The authors yews on infla Jon 

r vs v'|‘ <ii' ,.„"K!"Vt7,rs 

hook. D. Bubman" 


monn or STONES" By llanmlramth ChnU(^ 
pajfw IIJ.. Bamimv. 

^ ToVoYcra of literature the poet needs . no inlrm 

?^S7^.n‘a°yr: l”tf pSn£.'’b.ATS?f^ .t isU 

SO laudable. p MooiaxiJE*- 


iTutr^uccd Y of the chapters in the 

non on the idea that attitude and 

Yin.Sutra as extant lou > Dagchi and 

ntific mind of the to take into account 

f > (=««««.»- 

4 .ayan.i eays ‘'‘f. " "ashion it Joes not follow 
to it ‘do it in that wa^ ;il„minatinB. 


r?rr some ^*'‘^PSot‘belong'’ to‘a human authw 
5iorous odybrod PJOP Vnt'yayana belongs to that 

ho Guptft nRo ‘here or co^oswl 

ottfeb^iM “t «>c fOJtlh century, make, »» 


bay. Pp. 40. Pnee Be 1-3. 

Tlio author in thc«e P^ges rightly 
recon^'lruclion “^er thus war mu ,5^.^ pjtic*. ^ 
world-order superseding Natmnal So\cr^^ ^ j 

must be an all-world ‘‘o>oocr.ftc>" a«d t mu j 


THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yod 

HlGHiy RPPmcmEB BE mS MJES7V THE KWG GEOUGE THE SIXTH. ^ 
raj JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHmOMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARHAV MR As 

' 1 ' ■‘“'“'"P'*' * Anlnmomienl Socicly. 

s' “ , YY* w*.*"® “*•/ A.trologer in India who is h.VM,, • * j 

flss'i’lv' \ 's derfMSfo^^Ld'?l.lTg/. 

r|f W'" : i, “f i .ire.. 

,S. , « 1- '.A Mee o^ oril "tm. his i»"er to ^eniiciou. ina.- 

k:. '•■ ''’ii 

of Americ. Anstr.lin. Afric.. Cfc^ e,M peTBonalities 

testimoniali of the great Pandit’a wOQderfal powers. ^ » etc.) have giren many , Bpontaneous 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

I'f.ahf'St.".^ST”a?^ •?«'»»»- POYer of ■ ■ 

£? “'® LegUUttve CoaneU. Sir Manrnaihr ffiVb Rcr 

sr-’^S'er, '■«‘SeT„'S'“ii? ?™r 

WOnSfaf”' '""T Tl." Hoo-bl. Mim.l« Oort, of Beofl R.i” P„„?o. ^D./ R.;i™f ° ”''' .S'* 
of calcoIatioQ and Tantrik actiTitiea of Pandiljt on eeveml occasinns 

Hon-Ma Sferjnku S.r.la Devi 

never mml Aasembly, tay* ;— "Ho told some paat incideDls of my life ’coireAw I'V***’ 

SopJw scross each an won^rful and learned Astrologer in my life” ti.b n 

son ^Th"v ®/ Keonihar Stale High Coart. say. :-“^nditji ha^s £towS the life of^!I 

son 1 have neyer seen in my life each a great Tantrik VogL" o«iowea tne life of my dead 

•»“ «ll f“>pe* ■'« itroBfly adtrueil lo |eit the powers of the Punfirfj; 

roi/aranfcerf/ Ir, case of failure, EToney refimded 

ki™e wealth, long life, aU-roand prosperity in life. It will giye even a beggar the 

Raoa."“ *" “** **P***’° ei«ng immediatS^ts 

in sorviPeP . KAVACHA.— To OTeroome eneroiea it is unique. The wearer gets nmTnn*;«., 

This ^ ^0 *° pleasing higher officials. In winning in civU or criminal suits it « unp^lel^ 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL 6 ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY IReird) 

( E3TD. 1907 A J). ) t«efca.; 

( 77ie biffgeit, most reliahle and oldest Astrodogicat Society in Indta and the lar East ) 

««d Office:— 105 (M.R.), Grey Street, "Basanta rnras”^ Sri Nabagraha & Hali Temple) Calcutta. 

Phone J B. B. 3085. “* 

Branch Office:— 47, Dbaramtola Street, (Wellesley Jnnctiim}, Calcutta. .... phone* Cal 5742 <• 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynee Park, London. 
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Copernicus — TIic Pliysicinn 
. BidhancI 
Calcutta Review : 


in eveiythmg which concerned the land he 

Dr. Bidhancliandra Roy writes in The ®Pi"tual euc- 

nitta Review : ‘ ^ J Jnht^L politicians of the 

XT-, , . T- . . o*y. he inherited Bishop Watzelrod’s enthusiasm for 

it. J^icolaus Copernicus, was bom ^htics bm aversion towards the oppression of the 
m Torun-Thom-on the Vistula on rcbruai^' 19, 1473. Teutonic Order. 

^^0 University of Cracow from , Knights abandoned the Catholic 

where he studied Astronomy as a special XH*/* antagonised the Bishop and his nephew. 

I atmosphere of Poland in those days was L®*. ‘“C'n.ni^.nncle s footsteps, Copernicus fought the 
U^ourable for study in general, "nio close of the 15th *“ the political arena and on the battle- 

Poland great political, economic In ^ar with the Teutonic Order broke 

},!! development of the country. Copernicus nii‘> f^pcmicus. the Churchman, the Astronomer and 

Ji\ed and worked in this atmosphere, which favoured Physiaaa. became the Commander-in-Chief of the 
independence of thought and enthusiasm for research ^leaguer^ city Olortyn and successfully defended it. 
!^d provided opportunities for all to develop their of the Varmian Chapter 

pemnahties to the fullest extent. No wonder then that •'o n“n to bear the mam burden of providing defence 

at the age of 17 or 18, he was able to give a new "^'n^tGe^nan hordes. No wonder that the Chronicle 
onentation to astronomical findings and change the then Jr raffed Copernicus the Arch-enemy 

prevailing Geocentric System of Ptolemy, which had .... 

neid sway for n^early U centuries, into a new Heliocentric llius Cppcmicus did not hesitate to re«Dond 

*® ‘I’® “I I'*® country-and for a while he 
tfe mm »d bade the sun to slop. exehaaged the sttrBOon’s Life for the soldlor'l 

ills treatise, De Revolutionibus Orbium sword. 

Ooefcsftttm (Rcvolutibn of Heavenly Spheres), Copernicus lived and died n ereal man 
"as a sjgnal for revolution in other realms of “f . revolutionary age. an age 

thought besides Astronomy, • fli growth of new ideas 

Tj..i u* , , •“ Art, Literature, Science and PMlosonhv His portetn- 

uncle, the Polish Senator, Bishop Lucas norarics and eo-revolutioDaries wei^Leonardo da 
guardian, had planned a Vmci ((1452-1519), Francis Eicon (1561-1626) William, 
to fntiw for him. He induced Copernicus to go Harvey (Physiologist. 157S-1637), Galileo (1564-1612) 
Canon Law; after bis Copernicus contributed not a little to create this 
He him elected Canon of Vannia. New World’ during the European Renaissance. He died 

fho Tr • a Doctor’s degree in Canon Law from of exhaustion paralj'sed and demented, in 1543 He was 

^ A in 1503, Besides his wonderful a churchman by voMtion and by the works of his uncle 

Ihp ’? ^rnnomy which marked a new era in an artist for relaxation, a physician by training and 

History of science and culture in Europe. Ojpernicus predilection, an economist by accident, a statesman and 
b e a good deal of his time to medical studies. soldier by necessity and a scientist by the Grace of God 

»Tt,i A XT “{'f "?®.then in its infancy. Leonardo da Vinci and by an intense love of Truth for 'IVuth's sake, 
bv the^oundations of Modem_Anatoiny — 

Russia 

The New Review observes : 

4iivi was a lecturer in me raaus univrr- Jub^s most spectacular success went to the Russian 

'raX' Copernicus was studying medicine there, be spring campai^had teen directed 

close touch with this Fcmnder of Topogmphicil ‘ sector of the 2,000-mile front whp 

Awtomy and Anthropology. It is usually held that back the enemy a^mst the 

,Cc^emicus graduated in Medicine in the year 1503. It Black Sea; though it fell short of 

tf’st before going to the tnedica! ‘tegwIUinmcted a severe defeat on the Germans. This 
Jnstitute. he was lecturing in Rome m Mathematics and m“®«vre of _ pushing the enemy agamrt a natural 
Astronomy when he was barelv 25 obstacle jg a_ piece of elementary strategy, but is difficult 

In mtumn, 1503, he went b,ok home end .™med S'??® *° *'’® A?*? 

IDflVc., t ^bom the world regards as the transport, could be dealt with at leisure 

4Ker 01 modern Astronomy and who has. re- The offensive opened in the latter half of June 
.lormed our outlook on the Universe, never’ against the Wehrmacht’s easternmost bulge in White 
relaxed hig efforts to heal the wounded and f countiy cn^-CTossed by s^t nvera, marshes 

relieve the “ . and thick pine and birch woods. Two prongs breached 

. alHicted. J the front line with a gap SO-fcms. wide north, and another 

h4«xV^.?®*^her Astronomy. Mathematics, Canon Law 25-kins wide south of Vitebsk, the redoubtable Nasi 
“w Medicine could chain him down. His free soul got bastion which had resisted -former assaults. They joined 


bv ... kv lounaaiions oi jviodem Anaiomy 

Dc Hvmanis Cenporia Fabrica in 
hi,™?.. j drawings, sometimes in colours, from 
of which show the beauty and harmony 
biv.ir^ body. Leonardo da Vinci also gives in his 

,i'yi9b’on3 and purposes of the oreanism. 
d^Vinci was a lecturer in the Padua Univrr- 
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bchmd it, encircling five divisions, and went on. There opportunity These counter-attacks bare begun sad their 
followed further south a thrust between Orsha and outcome will be known in the vco' near future. Even if 
Zhlobin wliich soon enveloped Bobruisk and Mogilev, (hey check the Bussian advance for the present, they 
piwhed on relontJessly and n-ent to meet the Vitebsk wjII not eave Ccrmaiy. which is threatened irith an 
pnab well behind Minsk, the key position of the north- io>'asioo tienss centra) Poland. Tlie Russian cmriaufiht 
em eector. has now shifted to the south and the push on both sides 

I Minsk was by-paseod, numerous bastions were nep- of Brcsf-Lito3'sk threatens the Nan centre ^riih » 
Icctcd, several Xazi divisions surrounded, all lo be dealt disastrous rupture. The Rusnaa armies ha3‘t! a tjumcricsl 
with bv the ceaseless rcioforcements which came up superiority of (wo to one, and a mcssureable ndvsiijjfe 
methodically to iinroobili.«e and then reduce whatAver in fire-power and they can secure air supremsci* at any 
aw AoV .♦-!«> .’aisbisy' .s-wasiV /spetw .v.tvr 51he .hlRj’.L« AJinear .to .^y.e .hFjriiv aits.'sw 

went on and on, without respite, for da3^ on end. What general rescr\'es. Moreover their air force and njotorised 
was unexpected in'this rush was not the large number of diiisions arc greatly handicapped by a shortage of fuel; 
troops av.ailable, but the rapidity of the march and the the Bitish hhnister of Economic lil’arfare rccealtr 
clock-work precision of (he supply services. Early this boasted that German oil production from all source* 
year the Russian breakthreu^s bad covered some 2SO has fallen (o half the essential needs of the German 
miles in 25 days; this month Rokossoa:ski advanced 240 armed forces; half the Reich’s s\iithetic oil phats. and 
miles in eleven ds'^s. and one of his divisions reached most Rumanian refineries would have been knoci^ej out, 
the record of 32 miles in 24 hours, and the rail or water tran«®ort s>-stems are out of ge^r*. 

llcryond Min«k Rokoasfr\*5ki and Chemyakhox-ski the central rrserx-es would ako be exhaurted. r^cfusl 
ioined hands and marched on abreast, captunng Vilna reports from Ruwia and Normandy reveal thjt fuel 
find Grodno in the north, Rnranowicre and Sloaim in shortage deprim Germaa motorised mantruxTej from 
jx south former remarkable mobility. The vni 

_ ' . j’ maeWne shows definite signs of wear and tear. 

The Russian advance was rapid tft.’it the ;; 

■Gcrainns kccpinc n desolate watch over the 

Pripet marshes rvere outflanked and witharcir On klispirtnfrs nhoiit Science and Scifrnlific 
from Pinsk. Research in India 

It was so rapid that tvar ronrspondents got swpd Bhupendra Kath klukliopadhvaya okst'rvcs 

dim- and talked »' m Science and CvUme : 

tvAJntT cood fts captured. Trie reslify is more 50uei7n& ^ 

^nNfiris have ample room and huge f-acilitirs for "The aim of evcijr post-war rceonstructioa in Inais » 

the Tblutt railway line serves a long stretch »ud Sir J, C. Ghosh in his opening «ddrc«a on th# o;cv 

S fWiir northern front, the Baltic is open to their non of the ^Tnposium on Post-War Omanintton 

flnd their divisions are mostly in g^oil Scientific Rewnreh in India, "should be the rcniijra! ej 
Wfort weaknesses. .... ‘A low national IuMm »m 

On the other hand,’ (he Russians hare to bring up limited industrial dex-elopmenl.’ And 

♦lA.'r msin bod? of troops into the new line, set up gether todav to discuss how eeience should be 

ftdvanee suppb' baws and regroup their forces; the niaed in India so that this object may be achiex-^. 
next mox-c will not likely be theirs, as the Germana are 'Thorc, however, seems to be, as pointed ®“* h.r * ‘ 
bound to counter-attack vigorously 'at the eariicst Jnan at least two schools of thought in the couowww 
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view any prospect of scientific and industrial research 
With apprehension. 

Firstly, there arc those who do not favour acieotific 
research or industrialiiition in India because of their 
disgust of the accompanying evils they have witnessed 
m the West; and secondly, those who fa\our industrial 
development but consider scientific research for this 
purpose to be unnecessaiy — they think that by import- 
ing foreign machinery and experts we can develop our 
industries. 

Those of us ^’ho believe that we can pro- 
fitably employ and utilize the results of foreign 
research in our industiy are not only thinking 
in terms of parasitic existence but also in terms 
of permanent economic dependence and political 
servitude. 

The chief error of this type of thmbng 
hes in the failure to realize two basic f®cta 
of our modem world. In the first place, we 
are living in a highly dynamic world where everything 
IS chanang, and changing fast; the ancient sword has 
given place to the modem gun; the modem Hurricane 
u now making room for the ultra-modern jet-propeJled 
aircraft; and the time-honoured peaceful occupation of 
powing paddy and potato in the field is now a “home 
front’’! Yesterday is being outdated by today, and to- 
diQr by tomorrow, at a speed unknown in human 
history. Secondly, side by side with this tremendous 
change is the tendency of our’world to get progressively 
OTaller in the sense that its inhabitants ore being 
brought closer together. 

if we, therefore, dispense with research and depend 
on others for our industrial development we shall not 
only bve under conditions that were good only lO the 
out-dated past, but advances made elsewhere are bound 
directly to affect our industries with adverse conse- 
quences. 

On the other hand, the opinion of those of us who, 
to quote Sir J. C. Ghosh again, “have ieen So impressed 
by. the evils of the modem world, that they do not 
hesitate to declare that the introduction of western 
methods for increasing our national income should be 
fisted,’’ IS based on more fundamental ground. They 
have seen the Western civilization crumble under its 
own power of science and industry; they have seen how 
women and children are being slaughtered with light- 
ning speed by the monstrous technique of sciencci to 
them the abstract concept of “science” takes the con- 
crete forms of bombs and torpedoes, tanks and guns, 
wines and mortars— instruments of misery and dcstiufr 
tion It is but natural that they should forget all the 
good that science has done and is still domg to 
humanity— Penicillin, Patulin and M. &B are a poor 
match for the High E.vp!osives. Human mind .does not 
measure good and evil by balancing one against Jbe^ 
other and ticking them off, but by the quality of in^ 
pression that is left behind: and impressions of fear and 
horror outlast pleasurable impressions both in inlenrity ^ 
and in time. ' • * ” 
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Realism and Poetry 

Poetry, however fanciful, is bound to be 
realistic up to a point ; for it deals, after all, 
with real things, not necessarily those which 
exist or have existed, but things which are sub- 
ject to the laws of realitj’. In an article in The 
rista-BAoraft Quarterly John 0. Burtt ob- 
serves : 

Itcalism, I suppose, js the disposition to see thin^ 
os they are, and although this does sot tel! us much. 

I think we can say that so defined its meaning becomes 
more elusive than the un^iary would suspect. For the 
ower to see things as they really are is not a gift 
cstowed upon any particular class of persons in view of 
their temperament or. calling. It is rafW a standard to 
be aimed at There is however no doubt that certain 
altitudes of mind are more realistic than others, though 
it may not be easy to determine which these ate. Fop 
instance it i$ natural to conclude that a thousand people 
who are not in love with a particular woman take a 
more realistic view of her than the one man who is; 
and the reason for this conclusion is partly that they 
arc in the majority and partly that apathy is a more 
common state of mind than syTnpathy and. so presum- 
ably more rcahstic. Healism has certainly some- 
thing to do with the outlook of the majo- 
rity. and yet it has something to . do 
with knowledge also; for there are certain occasions 
when we should reject the majority’s interpretation of 
n situation, as for instance in a medical matter, where 
the view of one doctor might be accepted as more 
correct, or if you like more realistic, than that of a 
hundred other people Since we are teadv m this case 
to disregard mere weight of numbers, we might well 
enquire why the lover also is not taken as an expert, 
on the assumption that he has a special knowledge of 
the woman which others do not possess. 
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Oriratah, 


to ht.v ow panicuiarjy unen 

ca^a of llmdu farmers being forced to leave land tliey 

am^?ole7 ^ Tr profesSK 

nSuraiSed Hmdua so long as they cannot be 


«lf%5rE|5n3f 3r?l 

Tliere v?m a time \rlien Hindus, as the sole excep- vfTfs pi:^ fi^- 

zonoj^ W°c?f I U 


already gained oatranco^to this Tounl^JJ^f be^ thS^ I -nISR f$c*^a stj's JiT\, Cf , pTI 

i,n 1 “-^Vans” possibly 7tT?Tl f JJtferr? 47S 

m the cL'"of ^ ™ !■• vn •'• i 

JustJOG Sulberlaad stated, on February 19. 1923. that a 

limdu 13 not a “white person” in the sense of out “ 

naturab 2 atjon Jaws; for the fonnula “free white person” 
must be interpreted aa it is understood by the “common 
man. Since that decision twenty years ago, no Hindu 
has been permitted to apply for naturaliiation 

How ‘inferior,” both in endowments and m train- 


^pTiT irf^" *iiii| I 2fR:? i 

»«, STTTJlStS^ <k?75. I 

^ay Art? ^«T{Jrr5 } 


,•«». -y—^* U.UU m tram- And in this case, America has no excuses to offer, 

mg are the few Hmdus who live among us, 13 indicated We need consult nobody m the world on this question, 
by their notable work in private institutions whom the for it is an internal American problem. The rights and 
Jaw carmot, of course, prevent from employing "un- position of no other power can be atTected by cur 
desirable immigrants.” Hindus resident in the United decision to admit or not to admit a certain number of 
StatM may often be seen at scholarly conferences; tliey immigrants of a certain race, or by the way we treat 
ere found as teachers in several of our imiversilics, and them after they; are admitted. There are no international 
as experts in social research institutes: some of them political complications or wartime expediencies to pre- 
eerve as curators of art museums, others as science vent us from removing a stigma from a great people, 
editors for press syndicates. It may be questioned Wo shall simply rob the Japanese of the propaganda 
whether any other ethnic groun in America has such ft argument that we treat Ajiatirs aa infenora in our 
proportion of pfcrsoas contributing actively to our country, 
academic and general culture, — — 

The Hindu colony in (his country now demands the BirJn Scliolar Studies U. S. Euginpering 

abolition of the discriminatory rules which atBict them A student from India has a word of praise for 

cconomicaliy and, even more, morally. Like the Chinese, Amencan cngmecnag, 

the Hindus do not expect the doora of America to be Bal Dattatrey JCalejkar of IVardhs, India,' ft 
opened wide to potential immipanls coming here. They graduate student and instructor in engineering ftt 
do believe that the time has edmo to give them, at least OomeU University, Ilbaca, New York State, hopes to 
symbolically, equal rights with other peoples. Whether utilue the education be has received in the United 
they are white persons or not according to the under- States m building up the industries of India, 
standing of the common man, they should be entitled At Cornell Ivalclkar is specialising in nulomotivo 
to a yearly legal quota of immigrants (which, as wc cngmecring. Hjs research problem for the degree of 
have shown, would ne no more than 100): and whether Doctor of Philosophy is concerned with an engine with 
Of not they are capable of being completely assimilated, a twm-carburetor layout. As his minor subjects Mr. 
they should be entitled to become nnturaliied. Kafelfcar is studying machine design and mechanics. U6 

Tlic Hindus arc in n much weaker position w etudyiog these under Dr. J. N. Goodicr, rrofeosor of 
. . 11 '" iUnr, +hn rh\nflsfl Thoir nirmher Uic roeclmmcs 0 / engineering, and P. H. Black, e«oei.ato 

in tins country than tne Cnincsc. incir numocr .,yQfp 5 ..Qf pj machine design, both Cornell Ftall mrm- 
is small, and they arc not powerful economically ters. 

- rinlificallv ‘ K.alcllcar is n son of the prominent Indian author 

There is no Indian Embarsv in Washinston, and at Kaka KaWtar, The young man began hi, education in 
Cairo Koosm-ell and Cinrchlll met ivilh no Indian the held ol meclianical engineering in Bombay Univc^ 
mVtn Tlindii snokesmen are in prbon. and 6ity where he made a first-elaos record graduating from 
5S Siple oMOot «ert won m a, «,e Engineering College at Karachi in 1»10. Ciinng W 

ft Tf fa Inin that the so-callcd "Council of Coffegc career m India, Kalcllvar won many pnrea and 

?t^le” ?hTu?per ChlberVt tt jcholamhina and editor ot the college rubhc.l.on, 

fatotc (tno upp r 1 i-gn nt (he end of March "Tlje loung Engineer. He won the Jhrja scholarship, 

of Indi.a) ija /.p the Hindus in America and offered by G. D. Birla of Ihc famous family, in the 

rocoimne^mg ^ua .a g ^ roreira Affairs, summer ot 1010. He sailed for the United States to pet 

that Sir OM "/ 4 h”g|,vcrnment. liia Master of Science degree in mechanical cnginccr/rt 

bSus stSn f Sc? of doobl whether the rcsoliition at Ma«chviacll, In.titotc ol Technology, Cambndge, 

did resear., work in the Sloan 


Will ever ° i,- reluctant to take ft riicre Kalelkar Uia rcararcli woi.. ... , . 

Office jn London mil P , { ^ ^ intervention in Automotive Laboratonca under Professor E. B Taj-lcr 

ftep which might “ inicrvcu .0 _ obtaining the d 



country 10 inc i (o their share in the 1 

?S”at'ra5iisfrnilil.ri-m,oo^^^ 


and receive Ins doctorate (his summer. , 

Before he leaves the I'nitcd .Btalcs he hopes to pc 


^ "mleomrd” "J lidiVs”^ war""*rffort prsetfraJ cTperienee in .^erican indiistrir;t lie 


freedom. We Im'C Ptrc^rd ^ “great admintion for the engineering 


itn Hind” for “rerviccs KaWkar' plans to write a senes 01 "“rfeoVO. 

grants. TT}0_ ^ prcssions of America when he returns to Iodia.-~Li- 


’“dcred," but their natural rights. 
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Famine Commission and After 

The Pamine Commission is sitting and is 


the year. Its main function should be of an 
adviso:iy and co-ordinating character, with a 
view to assist official and non-official organi- 


_ . i: .• . . vjcw tu UiSJSt Uiixfiai auu uuu-umi/iai uiKUUi- 

“'7"'! saiions in fighting distress, in increasing lood 

while Bengal is slowly smtang into apathy. , prodnction and in attempting to 

Occasional outbursts of recriminations some- the pauperised agricultural popn- 

tmes break up the silent to be followed b> Immediately on its formation, it should 

periods of deeper gloom. The conditioa may be survey' of the situation, 

compared to one of coma that overcomes a _ l .u- v j • a- t . 
weak patient, after a severe illness, thereby Survey by this body is essential as unless 
indicating vital damage. This province does the extent of damage is known, remedml 

not seem to realise that there are many thmgs measux^ cannot be adequately planned 

to be done while the Commission is sitting o 

and that we must prepare to guard against calculated by the officials and the public have 
the recurrence of any such disaster in future, shown wide divergence. The faulty nature of 
The function of the present Commission is the collection of vital and agricultural 
niAini, .Tf o., oTiniiirv anH ev«.n has been admitted by some of the^Mmisteia 

if any subatantolly sound remSnenLions and the people know them to be so. There is 
nvai . u ... 4 Kom if ample scope for a non-officia! expert survey 

ffivB f tnrp Public hod out how many people were affected, how 

fwi“ ^ all-K.nly in distant future^ Pubhe permanently . 

^ The disabled and require long term help, how many 

Gmermnent to honour their commitoenta. The destroyed and to what 

sound recommendations of the Famine Com- . , . • . . rehabiHtatjnn is 

'“'’d"1er"be«nsfEe tovitigSons TSo thfe probes by 

d, were quietly passed o e „„,n;on a government on which the people have no confi- 

deice, will fail to convince the public and will 
not serve as a basis for future planning. 

"When and if the report of the present 


anti demand its application. The recommenda- 
tions of the last Gregory Committee could be 

similarly ignored by the Government of India. -uv a a'-c 

In a country of continuous tammes, theftFamme Commission is published and it the 
need for a vigilant central public organisation report contains any recommendations, this body 
has been keeidy felt to delect and watch the will be in a position to analyse and put into 
course of it to keep both the Government and action any suggestions of value without loss of 
people aware of their duties and to co-ordinate time lhaeby reducing the interminable delays 
relief operations to mitigate suflerings. The of official red tape. • 

crying need for such a body had been felt Government help for the body whose 
particularly during the last famine. It is high formation we have advocated, should bo forth- 
time that a representative body was immediate- commg because its primary action would be to 
ly formed with non-official majority. It should be help la the balancing of prot^cial economy 

permanent and ought to function throo^ut But if no Government help ,s obtained, it sh " 




fh^irmoS li ? ! i' '"" ''“xiHl Cloquet 0,. India’Biiisgu- 

cor,Z?d uUmI, “'I Wfi). monk- of df 

'IIjc r,»,( c n ! ~ r h /!“*>“" “'•"'y, cue ofthe worm fonsines in linmi 

(or inu Sh - ^ '"'■‘“O’ 'Viis allowed (o sweep over the Easta 

a Ilia (, rn, ,ll? fP'"" «"<■ I™'' “"o '■"'I ‘“Po a toll of millions of huEja 

»ct un '''•'''.'■]'"“''l‘'"'“0'l>atcly be lives limt could certainly be saved tlirousl- 

I V and timely belp. Not only ftil 

■ ,1 P ‘ -"PT? ’’Pd’ tile practicnlly notliing was done to brine fad 

m the nnljoiml life of liengal. . ^upJ)|jcg from abroad to the farninc-gtriclra 
/Vo famine in Occupied Europe nroas, but wnflage of foodslufT on a colossal 

Tbc London correspondent of the Hindu '** 

cables; ^ 31, dif-closcd that the Bihar Goveni- 

lu the coume of a dwpatch 1 .m(1m 1 ‘■TJ.U is no released 1,17,78G maunds of 

inHuiif^triekrn Kuroffc", the war correspondent, ^"f’dsttilT. Jins was slocked last year for 

nmitf ciiiroru.Myii, -We arc iiberaling fl continent nuch export to Bengal during the famine but never 

oT’rnTrcv™ ThiiTc' ‘'Pf a'aaaat ™s suE- 

"When we Jsndwl in J'nnec tre irerc turprued atul Provide full meals for 40,000 adults for 

ahuoft prrp!cic<l at the abundanec food in jVor- onc 3 '^/*r. Jteccnfl^' the Bengal Govcmnieni 
Tnamly” he wriui'. "Quite obviousli' no one hoe been Ims intimated industrial concerns that 1.46,000 

of wheat products in their stock have 
Yet when we advanced out of it there was no grrat unfit for human consumption and may 

chang*'. In I’lwN the peonic do not look pale, t>ineh''d *>e Available for sizing purposes. A statement 
or ptarjTfl. Kven during the tnnsiiiou iKinoJ betore the bj* Sj. Manoranjan CJiaudhtirj’ of the Bengal 
liberation, there wm food to be had. Tliere is great Provincial Hindu >fahasabhn revealed that 200 
hanl-ihip in working cla«i quarters. No one could nrc- t i ,,_ .vL 

temi that things there are anywliero near normal. But Jo^rjloads of foodstuff, winch were allowed to 
I jnibmit thaUlie food aduation. in mort /*nmee •« better rot in open stacks in the Botanical Gardens oi 
tAan It UKU in Iialj/. I have driven through many hiUc Sibporc, have been dumped in a vacant ioAd 
village* and slopped at lorw for lunch and they alwa>* ^r TJnuTnh finvemmenf snlH tlint eomoost 
produced fomething and they aold it willingly. Their T^.V r : 

diet ccrtainly.is worse eince the w.ir. but your ttnon ^cing inanufacturcd out of this foodstuff- 
of R Jamine-itrieken E^tTopc must go by the board." Light moiitiis ago, tlic ^d.aily Bn^Mwati oi 
‘7n Belgium" says Clifford, "tAc situation eeenw even Calcutta Jmd warned the Govenimenfc that 
tetter tAan in franee. Bn route to Umssols I went oto (|,ou.an<ls of mauntis of foodstuff stacked in an 
the kitclien of a country houv. The housewife confided ' ^ m,« TininnScnl nnprims would soon 

to oil.- tli«l tl.cy l..a nit rc.llj- ben b»dly -oil in Ikl- open epneo in Ihc Botnnicnl Onedens won a coon 

jqum. Everything wm organised and even poor j»copIe become unfit for human consumption if tiicj arc 

were kept alive. The working people m alums have not properly stored. This warning wont un- 

niffered and there has been progressive malnutrition jjeeded. The nature of foreign aid may well be 
TolLlVlT,fntS%!‘^t k-mRci from .he following cabled news : 

any acrap of food left over from our rations was Montreal, Sept, 18.— The present plans of the 
ravenously accepted. Here, in Belgium, they rallicr hnic UNlt^\ do not include provision for aid in connexion 
tbcir ahouldcra at our tinned stuff and offer us their with the food shortages in India, according to a Press 
fresh foofi m n-turn.'’ conference statement made by Mr. H. IL Lehmann, 

AceorJina In Ch'fford lAis state of afjnirt w pirt'U Dirrclor.Gencni! of UNIUIA, today. 
due to OrrTwm orponisotion. 'They can organise well Asked whether aid would be extended to India m 
and fhev have nlways rccogni*ed the maxim that Jhc view of the food ehortages resulting from the hm«s* 
h/v*i elttve is n contented slave; but much more due to tions of war-time transportation, Mr, Lehmann aiJ • 
clevemc'B of the French and Belgian farmers and •‘Unless a decision to do so is made at the present 
nmdiicera kept their products back from Inc Ger- Council meeting, we don’t at present intend to 
mans and sold them on the black market.” supplies to India.”— Boiler. 

. '■So it is not on account of their^omacbMl^^^^ organisation wliich pooled t\orld 

oMhc Gcr^ resources to alleviate a supposed famine jn 

o?llPfrecdoms and their cruel arrogance and graccle^ occupied Europe does not think that aid should 
SU -Ke torture chambers are here and the hatred extended to India. 

that results is genuine enough. , 

This despatch was published in a lx>ndon Bombay Chamber on Menace of 
dailv Heading this, a pronunent journaHst foreign Combines 

of Fleet Street. V” f Discussine the fntc of the Indian imliislri«- 

rStKb™l'fnl%.erc'7notmi:r the s,v.kes,nnn of the Chamber raid. 

when ebo is liberated from the Britel. ^ ^ 

domination.” . .li*. 1.. automobile. BhipbuUdmg, aircraft,^ etc.,. 


ti*! 


It is a matter of great disappointment lo ^ . 

I attempts by Indians to start key industries *uc ^ 

inmmauuii. , i-n- « - aulomobile. shipbuilding, lurcraft, etc., hsd -j 

Things arc Jiowever entirely dilTcrent on imwrcmonioafly .‘^own, whi^ 

tf ^ rt of the globe. ' In -the thick of the war Australia and other countries in the British Com 
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■wealth had been allowed to do everything possible 
during the war to develop new industries. 

The speaker stated that the recent policy of im- 
porting consumer goods on s large scale was causing 
serious concern to the Chamber and 'wanted to know 
how India would be treated in the post-war period 
regarding these vital matters. 

It was emphasised by the speaker that those who 
invested capital m spite of all the restrictions imposed 
upon them were eager to know what future was in store 
for them. 

With regard to the policy of taxing industries, the 
speaker observed that the policy had deprived the 
industries of the financial resources they badly needed. 

Ibe menace of foreign combines was causing gruve 
concern to Indian industrialists nnd there was wide- 
spread apprehension thai the Nitrogen industry with 
the manufacture of fertilizers would be handed over to 
a non-Indian combine. 

“You are aware of the bitter lessons which we ha\ e 
learnt to our cost as a result of the operationa ol tuch 
combines as the Swedish Combine m the match 
industry, the activities of Lever Brothers in the soap 
and other industries and the Imperial Chemical Com- 
pany in the chemical and dyeing industries. Their 
powerful connections and thier great resources have not 
only stifled the growth of Indian industries owned, con- 
trolled and managed by the nationals of the country, 
but they have also deprived the country of the wealth 
which true national economy would have otherwise 
retained in the country”, remarked the speaker and 
appealed for an assurance from Govemmeat that no 
fresh outside vested interests would be created id the 
.country now and in the future but all lodustnes here, 
after would be owned, controlled and managed by the 
nationals of the country. 

The speaker stressed the supreme need for a 
national navy of supply and asked what Government 
proposed to do in the matter. 

The Government of Australia classided 
their industries into three categories at the 
veiy beginning of the war. The essential 
inaustries coming under Class A were developed 
through Government aid and they were promised 
protection after the war. Class B industries, 
needed during the war but which will not be 
Wanted after the conclusion of the peace, were 
told that they will get e-xpenses of liquidition 
and compensation while they wind up after the 
war. In India, not only nothing of this kind 
has been done, but discrimination and favoured 
treatment has all along been granted to foreign 
interests in their competition against Indian 
trade and industries. 

Indian Merchants' Talk tvith 
Commerce Member 

Questions relating to the future trade and 
tariff policy, development of a National Navy, 
India’s place at International Conferences, 

, controls and canalisation, and the n^d for 
Rreater consultation, liedge trading in oil gee<b, 
shortage of coal, cotton floor prices, and supply 
of consumer goods with special reference to 
Government’s import policy, were the salient 
features of discussions which took place betwMn 
'^e Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber of Bombay and the Commerce 


Member of the Government of India. The 
Secretary and the Joint Secretary of the 
Commerce Department -were'also present. The 
Chamber put forward the view that “the 
problems of peace, which was not far off, were 
of as much concern as the problems of war. 
Statesmanship lay in understanding the funda- 
mental aspects of these problems in time and 
in evolving the lines on which they could be 
effectively solved in the true interests of India ” 
The tendency of the Government of India, how- 
ever, is quite different, driving in a direction 
exactly opposite to that which the Bombay 
Chamber advocates as the goal. Signs arc 
unmistakably clear that the chief post-war aim 
of the Government of India will be to maintain 
the present stranglehold on' Indian trade and 
industry in order to ensure better market for 
British goods in this country. 

Government of India's Export and 
Import Policy 

The Bombay Chamber made the definite 
and pointed allegation directly before the 
member in charge nnd the secretaries of the 
Commerce Department of the Govftmment of 
India that 

cotton goods bad been eiroortcd out of India when 
they were urgently needed for coverag the bare bodies 
of the people of this lend. Foodstufis -were exported 
when they were badly required to keep oS starvation 
and preventing conditions which brought about famine 
in Bengal and other parts in the country. Coal was 
exported with the result that several iodustpes had been 
cotnpeUed to curtail their production end some of them 
bad even to be closed. 

These serious allegations are Lome out by 
Government’s own figures. The Monthly 
Survey of Business Conditions in India, issued 
by the office of the Economic Adviser, Govern- 
ment of India, in its latest number (Jan.-Feb. 
1944) just received, states that the export of 
cotton manufactures amounted to 772.5 million 
yards in 1941-42 and 818.6 in 1942-43 while 
the pre-war figure for such export, was only 
177 million yards. Internal production remain- 
ed practically constant during the last five 
years, being about 4200 million yards. Imports 
have fallen from 647.1 million yards in 1938-39 
to 181.6 nullion yards in 1941-^ and 13.1 in 
1942-43. Thus while production remained 
constant and imports fell heavily, large 
quantities of cotton piecegoods were allowed to 
go out of the countiy: As regards rice export, 
truth w being suppressed, the Bulletin states 
that since January 1943, the publication of 
export figures for rioe has been discontinued. 

British Plan to Exploit Post-War India 

British plans for exploiting post-war ” 
are being drawn up- Reuter understands *’ 
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InrRo incliJslrinl Rrmip, representing 80 induatriia, dclcimf inn nvnmi.ni i , 

)ias been formed in tbc Midlands ns the result IcumcM ' t'vo dn« hefn"" n p"”? 

of a conference convened to innke n Kncrinl ,vn. T , ’ -1 dajs before tlie- Conference 

Mudj- of potentialities of Mn ns n nmrket or Indian dKt m^ w ff 

i»nnufnctur;ng extension, /or (licir r'Tir»m».r.,*Jn,r *- JxJ! ^^ota was raised 


nnU Ollier products. 


cngmecring to 400 million dollnrB.. 


Tiiic la /« 1 ji ^ A .. Shanmukham Chetty asked the Secrc- 

iliis IS like j (o be Iho forc-nmner of other tary to tbc United States Treasury what was 
gro ups representing export trade interests (hnt the basis for the nlloSon of S quota to 
nf bS " r ' r!° "f Kfoops Chinn. Mr. JlorgnnUinu replied: “China nas 

^ "'■bi'mcnl who con«idcr given n greater share for military and political 
corporate preparation ns an essential preliminary reasons" in view of the gre.at sacrifice she had 
to plans for making intcrnnlionnl trade agree- made and the suflcrings she had undcrconc. 
ments after peace is restored. Tim Indian delegation realised tliat Qiina vas 

In tho meantime, the U. K. C. C. is entitled to grent consideration, 
efrengthening its hold on India. AUhongh nil Wicn it came to the question of permanent 
tlic Indian Chambers of Commerce bcHcvc that scats in executive bodies, J|r. ]\forganthau said: 
this organisation has become a menace to “The United Slates public will not reconcile 
Indian foreign and internal trade, the Go\'em- themseWes to the position in which two peraia- 
ment of India sees no harm in its activities, nent seats are given to the British Empire.” 
A few days ago, the Comwcrcc Member of tl«c Therefore, remarked Sir Shanmukam, India lost 
Government of India, in a discussion with the a permanent scat in this intcmational body 
representatives of Indian merchants at Bombay, because of her membership in the British 
stressed tbc “barmlossncss” of tbc activities of Empire. v 

tho U, K, C. C. and very kindly ofTered to ^ .... . , 

“encourage the idea of collaboration between 0 / me Civilian 

certain industrial groups and the Government India 

lot profitable exploitation of export and import Living conditions of the podr and the middle 
business.” Such arrangements only mean the class people of India, particularly for those 
offer of n junior partnership to Indian business whose income is derived from other than the 
interests in the U. K* G. C. activities whereas Government sources, have become terrible and 
without this Imperial handicap, they could have intolerably hard to say tho least. Conditions 
been the major partner. The U. K. C. C. are similar in Bengal, Madras, Orissa *hnd in 
first Appeared in this country as an organisation many parts of the Central Provinces as well. A 
to deal only in war articles during the war. chronic famine continues to prevail in these 
The Government have persistently declared areas. Hardship has been the greatest in 
that it had nothing to do with the norm.al trade Bengal, where tho price of c\-ery article of daily 
and industry of India. But signs are quite necessity has gone up by four to eight times, 
dear now’ that this monopolistic organisation Accommodation difBcultics in the cities 
subsidised and patronised by the British continue. Release * 0 ! some building materials 
Government has como here to stay even after might have eased the situation to some extent, 
fho war Only tho'e favoured Indian merchants but that has not been done. Travel has become 
Ivhn nrc on the good books of the Government a terror to the lower class passengers. Tele- 
fr!}J ho allowed to “co-operate" with this body, phone and tho post office have become 
e ^^11 EO to the wall . thomughiy inefficient. The telegraph ,cqu.a iy 

Another instance of secret designs on so. In many eases, telegrams reach their dcsti- 

India has recently been disclosed by nation later than letters. City transport 

c . p K Shanmukham Chetty, a delegate to the remains a menace. ^ 1 

Button Woods Conference. In a speech at the But all these difficulties are for tbe noc- 
rdleeo Madras, he said that the official ordinary civrhan, and not for profiteers 
T J- “ menaced to get a secret docu- and bigli officials. Travel for them remains w 

SeTstSca avtliorities had easy and In-xiirious as ever before, mile ! ■« 
’“™red allottmrquote eoantries puWie ride on Ihe bumpers 'of the buses, tbm 

M Sain econo, uie data. Accord- cars may be seen in hundreds at the raj 
document, Soviet Russia was allotted courses. Food, clothing and medicine are »• 
million dolla“,6.ina 820 rnimon and India w their easy reach. During the Jivl , 

^million dollars. Nothing was allotted to famine, essential foodstuffs were purchased 

rrnnee Lfttcf Franco w'as given 500 million, any price for distributing them 

fhW increased the Chinese quota to 600 employees of the official and Bcmi-official 

«!;ii;nn nnd reduced India’s quota to 300 million, sations. Merchant and industrial org^'- -uI 
■VVlicn tho question was raised by tho ^dian who had been virtually converted ^ _ 
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houses by being switched on to war work, 
reaped this benefit. These bulk purchases on 
the already depleted public stocks shot prices 
up causing extreme suffering to the average non- 
official. Black markets flourished throng these 
loopholes and are still flourishing. 

Hindu Women's Rights 

■ The Hindu Intestate Bill has evoked con- 
troversy in Bengal. A fragment of the vocal 
section of Hindu ladies in this province have 
opposed the Bill, while the majority have sup- 
ported it • and have blessed its sponsor, Mrs. 
Renuka Ray. The following letter published 
in the Statesman represents the view of the 
supporters of the Bill: 


enjoyed by women of our sister communit}' for 
a long time. 

Regarding the opposition by a .small but 
hi^ly vociferous grbup, all we need say that 
the main distinction of these estimable ladies 
is that they are wives of successful and eminent 
professional men. We have never hoard their 
names in connection with any activity for the 
alleviation of misery' amongst their fellow' 
country-women. Now, when some active mem- 
bers of their sex try to uplift the status of our 
woraenkind, th^' openly cry havoc in a mis- 
taken attempt at retarding progress ! 

The Phillips Report 

A cabled sunimarv of the Phillips Report 
has been published in The Modem Review for 


Th« Hindu Intestate Bill, Tfhich w most nuld. is September A fuller statement is available 
going to be placed before Centr^ Legislature m and the concluding portion of it is given 

this session. Mis. Renuka Roy should deserve our ^ 

wannest coneralulations for her untiring activiiies . t j . , 

this 'connexion. When everyone should aipport such a present Indian airoy v> purely mercenary and 

BiU and prepare the ground for more drastic and re- part of U u-htch w droim from the marttal 

volutionary nature, it is most distressing and disturbing ^ warfare and these mcntial 

that some ladies who happen to be the wives of the °^y Gen. 

distmguished men of Ben^l are dome to retard the Sldwell has expre^d concern on the situation and jn 
progress of the Bill and thus thev would do inestimable particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 

Karra to the Hindu women of Bengal. The women of .... .. , ... ’ 

Bengal refused to be taught the Hindu shastras from . towards the war 

the arm chair lady politicians, who will do well jn not *ven worse. Lassitude and jad^erence and bitterness 
eheddmg their crocodile tears for their sisters. Three Kave mcrea»d w a re^.t of famme conditions, the 
recent cases in the High Court have not moved these growing high cost of living and continued political 
distinguished ladies. So Tong the rights and interests were t j- • t ? r-.- ± • 'll 

• protected by these ladies and so-called Pandita, and one While India is brohen po/i/t«Wi/ into vanoua par- 

sKuddera to think of the terrible and pitiable conditions and groups all have one object m common^vea- 

of the worn™ under tLir care and patronage These tual^cdom and tndeperidcwc from BnUh dominatw^ 
activities should not disturb Mrs Roy. She should go . w^ld seem to be only one remedy to this 

ahead with iVa rui w« T.»Aii»ef vcKemeniltf anutst the highly Unsatisfactory situation in which we are «n- 
BSlaF nSdu Womsn'. ^Suon fortumlely but neverthek^ serioidy iuyolvrf and t^t 
* repraaant nee bu! tha«.ael™.-Be.. Dutu Chou- SS 

•- assume rspoasvbilities to the United Nations and are 

Another lady, Mrs. Niliraa Chaudhuiy, prepared to rive them facilities for doing so and that 
tvriting in the same netrspaper, points out that ® reconstruction 

*nie opinions received on the proposed Bill were -Jljg present pohtical conditions do not permit cf 
mostly favourable throughout India. I have DO doubt that juy improvement in this respect. Even though the 
every Hindu iroman of Bengal will support the Bill, as should fail again it is high time they should 

for the fiist time in many generations it proposes (aj msie an ^orl to improve the conditions and re- 
to remove the sex-disquahficatiOn by which Hindu women^ggjjjjjjgjj confidence among the Indian people that their 
in general have hitherto been precluded from inbenUng future independence is to be granted. * 

pmperty in various parts of India (b) a common law Words are of no avail — they only aggravate the 
of intestate succession for all Hindus in Bntish India, present mtuation. It is time for the British to act. This 
fc) it abolishes the Hindu women's limited estate. they can do by a solemn declaration from the King 
rriL ... , .. 1 --.uj KmjKToT that India will achieve her independence at a 

. lti& opposition to tho Bill was also VOlWU gpecific date after the wot and as a guarantee of good 
lb the columns of the same newspaper by Leila faith in this respect a ProvisiDnal Representative C^li- 
Ray Chaudhuri whose main grounds of opposi- tion Goye^ent will be re-estabh^ed at the Centre 
ton are that (1) the reforms should come JlfenSidBS, 'Jh.t ia view o( Cur 

through evolution rather than revolution, {J} military position in India we should have a voice m 
that if the daughter is allowed to ebare in these matters. It is not right for the Bntish to say his 
paternal wealth the son also should have a is none of j-our business when we alone presumably will 

title ^ .j m have to play a major part m the struggle against Japan. 

, ? mother S strtdhan propertj , and t*>I jf do nothing and merely accept the Bntish point of 

that legal expenses will increase because more view that conditions in India are none of our business, 
■^lls will be created None of these ai^uments then wc must be prepar^ for vario^ eerious conse- 
■;e anything like ' convincing. The Bril ta 

icauty IS a very slow evolutionary mesisurc, i* gentiments of hundreds of millions of the eubiect p^ple. 
seeks to secure a rigEE for women that should n© people of Asia— I am supported in this opinion 
have been conferred centuries ago and which is by other diplomatic and military ©bserrers-cynicaliy 
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this TVRr iis one between the **«#i 4t> i i. 

ImpeniJist powera. A Keocrous gesture from Britain to Iciul^fn friendship with other aatjons that Jri]) 

India wpu d chance this undesirahle ^ PMW.’ 


, T a'' this undesirable political atoos- 

f.vX »A expected more poa- In answer to an inquiry, a spokesman of 


^r^rnsfj nught then be assured that 


— .. .^.„... ...4,.. a^u.tu wuaL Wfw nro in' Bntjsjj Government had described Mr. 

truth fighting for a better world and the coloniS peoole as persona non-grata. 

Japonoso might hojjefulJy they 


Six days after, Senator Chandler made 


to\Lir°o]d look Viw'i^S^to th^rctum public a tcYt^rrra whiSr hrsairS^bwn 

Such gestures, hfr. President, will produce not only n Secretary to the 

a tremendous psj'chological stimulus to the flagging External Aflairs Department of the Govern* 
morale through Asia and facilitate our mifitaiy opera- niwit- of India in which he said that the Indian 
tions m that theatre but it will nlsp be proof positive Government could not atrain receive Mr. 

to all people—our own and the British included— that pjiiJJips The toleCTflm enh? in *narf* 
this IS not a war of power politics but a war for all we te/egrnm sam id part. 

Bay it is for. "We feel strongly tliat the British Embassy sliouM 

. , ^ , . . , ^ be supported in carrying this matter further inth the 

At the beginning of the war, Congress State Department. We are doing our best to prevent 
wanted only two things from the British Gov- |1'‘^ ®f newspapers or letters canying tlie text of 
cmmentr-vi>., a declaration that India would *• ' that the dc5i>a. 

nchm-o I..r independence M a specific date 

after the war, anti that a National Government necied in any way with the leakage of the vieii's hf 
would be formed at the centre and only limited stated, it would make it impossible for us to Ho 
powers transferred « it during the continuance LfrS? id” fi/,SS\“Xwh.l‘m 

of the war. entitled to expect from a professedly friendly envoy. 

Tlie Viceroy has seen this telegram.” 

Chandler on Phillips Report Senator Chandler further said that he was 

The publication of tlTe Plnlbps Report l.«. [" 

led to sensational developments. Senator & n'lhiiJ 

handler in the aVairatiltLroi; ^ S“oS 
dent Roosevelt should make a full rjort on cempaign was 

conditions m I^dia. • . hv*knnw" started by the famous American columnist Mr. 

co-operatmg with our allics, but ® Drew Pearson, whom tlie President Roosevelt 

. mg the truth of the situation m o^cr countries unreliable. Mr. Pearson, 

can wo hope for a genuine co-operatne peace. j,Spnrcnt)y supportexi by poa*crful politicians, 
He alleged that Mr. Phillips had been attacked Sy^mcr Welles and Senator 

by the British for his Rcpi^t on the Indian Q|,an^ler, hid the trap for the American Presi- 
situation and declared that British representa- Iiintea at the contents of Mr. 

fives in the United States haci even approacned pj,i||jps' Report in India and when someone 
certain American publishers ''V“!i a Vi<5\y to 

preventing the pubheatnm of riuiups A resolution is also coming before tlic U. S. 

views. Senator Ohandler, had with nve oUicr Representatives to be moved by Mr. 

Senators, visited India last year. Calvin Johnson, to declare Sir Ronald Campbell 

hifi British officials in the Umtea ^^tatcs imd j gj^ 

toW liim that what was happening in Min'. - ■ - . “ 

was none of his or the Senates business. Mr. 

U.M Btatemect. Coadilhm? (Here hoi o “liuiia More Important than 
''“T" bl'io d^?i™.S"nSSy PMlliptV’~Edcn 

became VlJcy subnS Tnithful reports, Tthink ve oagM The followng Rcutcris message from ^c« 

frt'ivnnw about it.’ . j;ki York opixiars in Colombo papers : 

'Our S"’on??'^fnju« Ve° friendly J^lsliona Commentator Drew Pearsoa’a EyndiMte column 

fbl step nd thm in declaring President "Washington Merry Go Bound” m Jlonday e New ^or 

between ourscIvM and imi^ rhillips, venona Doily Mwrtr dcelarcBi “Djplomnta are indignant o« 

jjDOicvclt ® P®*^n“f,L^o^-gn OSicc took tbi/actim the ousting of Ambassador Wjlliain J’lulJjps fmm ^ 
„on.<;rata The D itisf^^ore^^^^ conditions as pol.Ucal adviser to General Eisenhower. Mr. « 

because nntish do not like. Is the Govern- came home for 'renonal reasop . But the fact w ^ 


because of their efforts to ‘mould’ American 
public opinion. 


in India so weak, are our people so lie was asfcc<l to leave London because he urolc a Je'^ 

ment of the soveroignty been so impaired that to President Iloosc\ elt cnticisang British policy lo 1“ 

Jneompetent, ms 0 r permitted lo kjiow the and rtcommcndmg Indian independence. ,,,,,25, 

even the Prcsirfent x no ^ countries V ‘Ihc letter published in tWs column on M' » 

truth about „ the trulb^ of the conditions In causicd a furore. The British demanded offiaal 

, -Only by them to bo but as they exist, Uoax Later the Foreign Minister, Mr. Antho^Mg 

'OuntriM^t people in futuro organise and pro- asked for Mr. Phillips’ recall. ’■ Britain also de 



the recall from New JDelhi of General Merrell, acting 
as chief of the United States mission in India during 
Mr. Phillips' absence. .He resigned and ictuma shortly. 
The British objected because hir. Phillips reported to 
his chief on India. London is sore over hia point that 
India 13 of great concern to ua on account irf the 
Japanese war.” 

After quoting Mr. Phillips as stating, *'The Indian 
Army la mercenary. It is time for the BritiA to act. 
They can dec’are that India will achieve her independ- 
ence at a specified date after the war," Mr. Pearson 
declared; “Mr. Eden cabled Sir Ronald Campbell, 
British Charge d’Ailaires in Washington, stating that he 
and tlie Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, were perturbed 
and ordered the Embassy to approach the Stale Depart- 
ment with a formal demand for investigation. _ Mr. 
Cordell Hull informed the Emhiassy that Mr. Phillips’ 
letter had leaked out through the lormer Under-Secre- 
tary, Mr, Sumner Welles. Mr. Eden agam cabled 
eipresBing surprise that a paper of the calibre of the 
Washington Post published hlr. Phillips’ letter and 
suggesting that the Post should publish an editorial on- 
tradicting and criticising the story. IVhen Sir Ronald 
cabled this to London, hlr. Eden replied asking the 
Po«£ to correct Mr. Phillips' statement about a 
merccaaiy anny. 

“In Ixindon Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden put llie 
heat on on the United States Ambassador, Mr. John 
Wmant, and had that official ask Mr. Phillips if he still 
held the same mews. Mr. Phillips said he diu more than 
ever but was sorry his letter was published adding. '/ 
hope my other reports, even itftmffcr, will not leak' 
Mr. Eden cabled hia Embassy to inform the Stale 
Department that Mr. Phillips v,as persona non yrata m 
London, obsen'iog ; "India w more important than a 
thousand Phillips's''. 


All Not Well on the Stilwell Front 

A United Press message from London states 
that warm tributes to General Stilwell were 
paid by Admiral Lord Mountbatten just before 
he left London. 'But that all is not well on the 
Stilwell front is indicated by the Tribune, a 
. powerful and outspoken weekly. Comroenlmg 
OQ the Phillips Report, tlie paper writes: 

“In itself this may be ■unimportimt but it ta a 
^mptom of the growing tension in the Anglo-Araencan 
relations over the Far Eastern policy. General BtAwcJi 
u now in a pecuhar position. He is the Deputy Com- 
^der-in-Chief to Lord Louis Mountbatten, be b the 
Commander-in.Chief of the Amencan-Cbmese jorces in 
North Burma. He is the Chief of Staff to Marshal 
Chiang Kai.shek and be Js the Lease-Lend Administm- 
for China. He is also the most determined bdieveT 
that America’s future is definitely linked with China, 
both politically and economically and he is detcmiinea 
to keep out any who Wish to tl^nss. , 

In fcdia there is a strong feeling that Geneisl 
otuwell is more concerned about America’s future in- 
terests in China than in co-operation with the 
01 operations as outlined and requested by the 
Fast Asia Command. He has been present only ^ice 
at the conferences of Army Chiefs during the last cw 
months. He generally has the reputation for md-co- 
operation. Also it is said that his role in Northern 
“as been widely exaggerated by the Amencan publii^ 
machine. For two months be has been attackmg ow 
Japs at Milajgaung with a force Dumbenng 
hke 12.000 but the place did not faU until the Chmdits 
up from the south and took it, 

, All this of course is not known to the puWie Ucr® 
t^cauM of strict Indian censorship^ on the_ one nano 
tie oae-eidedness of reporting in America, 


“We do not eay that Gen. Stilwell is always wrong 
and Admiral Mountbatten right; but clearly his 
mtuatiim is not healthy and sooner a full Etatement is 
made to Parliament on the pojition in the Far East 
the better it will be for all concerned. Healthy relations 
Cannot be constructed on suppression and ignorance.” 

Americans Future in Asia 

Demnree Bess had been foreign correspon- 
dent for ten years in China. In an article 
contributed to the Saturday Evening Post, he 
raises tlie -question of America’s future in Asia. 
He expresses doubts about tlie power and capa- 
city of China to keep the peace in Asia and in 
the Pacific and tries to persuade America to 
take up in right earnest her obligations in these 
places. He writes: 

It IS probable that the future of the Pacific area 
13 of more direct concern to the United States than 
anything which may happen in post-war Poland or 
Vugoslavia or France or Greece. 

Europeans are going to settle their own affairs with 
or without post-war assistance from us. The Russians 
and the British, the French, the Dutch, the ^Igiaaa 
and all the others have made this clear to us in recent 
months. Out two major Allies — Bntaia and Russia — 
are more directly concerned with the future of Europe 
than we An^encans are and for this reason they Have 
made commitfTients tn Europe which we stiff hesitate to 
make 

But this is not true in the Pacific, There we already 
have taken in formidable and permanent obligations. 
We have accepted rewonsibiJity for creatmg a post-war 
regime m Asia after Japan ceases to exist as a military 
power. 

AUemplmg to enlighten to us on this point, the 
Cairo conference stipulated that the Japanese will be 
stripped of all imperial possessions and thrown back 
upon their crowded islands— 73,000,000 strong. It 
atipn'ated that Korea will receive independence even- 
tually It assumed that Chinese territory will not only 
remain intact but will be expanded. 

But who is going to make the Japanese stay on 
their islands’ Who is going to • guarantee Korean 
independeDce while the weak and untrained Koreans 
prepare themselves for self-rule? WTio is going to make 
sure that Chinese territorial integrity is preserved? 

The Cairo Conference based its entire Far 
Eastern project on the premise that China is 
one of the world’s four great powers. Demarce 
Bess wants to differ from, this on ground that 
Chtna has no modem army, navy or air force; 
it posswses fio heavy industry’ and has no 
modem transport or industrial system. These 
grounds however do not rule out China’s claim 
or ability to police the Far East. - 

Post-War Power Politics 
in the Pacific' 

Demaree Bess foreshadows the rise of an 
American Imperialism in the Far East. He 
saj'S: 

'Hw obhgationa which we have already assumed m 
the Pacific area are one form of power politics, for the 
poat-war regime outlined at the Gaito Cemjerenee is 
based upon power politics. The United States and the • 
Brit^ Empire themselies to .underwrite he 

future of relatively defeocelesa Asiatic nations a pledge 
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WO jire hopeful that Soviet Ittissia fin.! *1. ti -a- 1 V democracy means vhai it says and if 

Empire Awil co operate whoIejSdir^ ‘rue or false. By irhal vc da 

iSTun,t s if 

wo a^so were hopeful that we had settled i*' India as the test case of Allied war aims and further 

i>L iu-(u wert. aopeiui inat we naa Mtuofl Ujp future o< winning of war ia Europe as wel as in Ama hv timrinr 

mistake then of believing that this agreement looufd “earl Buck believes that the issue is all 
not require the nse of American mililary power and we the more urficnt because it will sustain the 
“ morale of Chinese, armies and Indian pcopb 

^ , and will secure wholehearted support for war 

B^s thcn.wntea: \Ve have only our- effort not onl}' from the people of India but fiJjy 

j^,ys's X thsi 0/ (he people 0 / Kacea, Btsnm, T/isifand,- 

for the Japanese, no matter how thoroughly Malaya, Indo-China, Dutch East Indies, Phili- 
they are beaten (ind disarmed, are ^ military ppincs and other Pacific Islands 
nation more skilled m the acts of war than the 

Chinese.” He believes -that military power Rttssian Tribute to Tagore 

Alone counts and wante America to remain a The Tms Agency I, as circulated the tribute 

mrlttaiy power m the Pnc.fic for the ma.nten- pajj to Rabindranath Tagore on behalf of the 

ance of Par Eastern people of Russia by a modern Russian writer, 

Russia extending her sphere of influence in all KikoJai TikJionov. It is given below; 

those vast As>» w .torttortes J 

borders and Britain controlling her lucratnc great countnes. lUbiudranath Tagore’s b one of these 

resources of India, Burma and Malaya as it did names. Behind it we have the vision of the vast 

before. It v,ill have the natural support of countiy stretching from the Riroa].aMn peaks to the 

other European Empires w-ith poaeajsions in aS*’’’ 

the Ear East, tlie. Dutch, the rrcnch and tlie Amid Bussian snows, throueb the thtinJer of 

Portucuese. Forecasting the rise of an Aincri- upheavals m which that new world which we call nr 

RMa finftllv eava: country was born, above universal voices tliat accom- 

. con impenaiism, Bess nnauj sajs. ,,uuf/us is our isithc for pcrlMiiou w h,.ni 

Arc the American people willing ro pay the price enchanted world U»e songs and talks m the penetrating 
which our commitmonta demand? Certainly oot if ijo voice of that wise singer of hfcs-Habindranalh Tagore, 
are kept ia ignorance of what the price is. Cortamly Xs poet, novelist and dramatitt ho appeared to the 
not if we permit our Pacific policy to becomt; the foot- ituseian reader to whom he revealed the hilherto-little- 
ball of domestic politics or to be ptisfted Wg »r.ay and jtnown world of the nysterious /odi,aa soul. Of Vie . 
that by emotional -groups with no clear vi»vw of our grandeur of this country with its age-old culturd, gifted 
main objectives or of our own hmitaUons. peoples we had known much, but of her sovd, niightj 

For example, tcc cannot crpeci Auropcon cmpins anj (ender, nc learned from books written by her finest 
fn nltii/ our if v>c tnake it OUT business lo under- jipr wngcr. I would comparo the melodious 

♦711^ their hold upon their Far Eastern ppjjcsstons. blossoming of his lines in Giforyali with the splendid 

n^e/innot undertake to /rcc /ndwi /rom wo <yw/ entrance (0 that countiy. IsSterwcmet his Oarderwr, 

/A/, P/t*/ Indies fr<m the Jyntch, and cxpc-'‘t Engltskmcn ,tf<>n«»ip5o7?'ps and his lyric.al plays, ^ 

nr^ Dutchmen to co-operate vnth vs in nunntominti \V0 read novels Cora and U'orid and Home: 

?».« }u,lnnre of vowcT in Asia, „ . . _ . , became familiar to the Russian reader. Several coitioRJ 

^ ^^-fiimflirlv we e.mnot cspcct Soviet Russia tcundcr- |,ig l{cTnimscen''cs came out here. , 

-TM-iin « recimc in China which makes war upon Chinese Tagore ivas not alien to human passions, nor alo™ 
ns the Cliiang Kai.shek regime has done noble lore: the philosopher never stipplantcd th** 

t>a<5f and threatens to do in the future. nor did tho teacher eupplaut the artist. tVe know 

pacific peace which follows Japans dcfcal wm how'much he has done for tho cnliglilenmcnt of Indi* 

» _,r r.vtrrmolv uncosy pcBCC, aod It can bo iriaistained ^nd for the protection of her cultural institution?. 

-p--? - - - 


One of his Vchooks at Sintimketaii stands ** _ 


concerned in it. Tlic Amcnoftn shave in that niemonal to his thought for the future. . 

* »in will reouire a high level of eUtcsman.«»p and the Thgore is very close to us for another reason: 

o/ AffJcnCfln military and^fiaval paver for confining hb scir^ for perfection to his natiie soil hf 
tnainfc j^jiod. ' studied all that was human and constantly rcficclcd « 

anmdcjimiepc , n debated upon it. Pc.accful life, creative work and 

r 7*-. X* T»*rf Case /Jf " orld Uctnocracy necessity for complete understanding among D^tionf 

iTUtia (1 r, , t ne bcfn plcctcd President of the world drew hia attention to that family of P^'’? , ' 
Pcnrl Buck .vecS S W M remaritabh. ns the Soviet Union. IVe can hut 

■iKn Tndin Ivcaguo of Amcnr.i. In sc Plmg her fa«i‘nia d 

V piinn she saiJ l forces 6 approacfuiig ifa enrfj wc are 0036111 0? 

^^rfr I ininpd the India League of Atncrici because this wise poet in our victonous camp. , 

•r I ^ hroudit to the conviction that India has TVigorc came from thkt race of giants of 

I have bee ^c*t case for world dcmocrmy whoso people belong to all progressive \Ve 

become the darker peoples everywhere, >* f"'' Tndin. what l.co Tnlstnv was for 


! for India what Leo Tolstoy was for Bn®':*' 
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f S'P‘- »-Ev= ttous^nd ton, of vita, 

adjessed to ^e whole world, was RabindraSh TaSe to^lSS*a^’dfir?n^ ‘ 

poet, dramatist, novelist and phiIor>pher. , PerSfl-oiit r 6 months along the East 

by Russia to acquaint 

herself with India and her lioaiy culture are not canYS^Ifti" rnnff quantities of gunny bags, tossa 
T^qdely known. During the earlv nart nf fhA ^ P^PP^r. tm, wolfram and ilk. 

mnetcenth century a ®translntien M mg SS'S K 

Veda t\ as published in Bombay with monetary The harvest yarn was made to 

r ^^ssia. Scholars like hlinaeff, Vassi- to be tLre bSS°tL^ r i'lte “ilJs- It hS 

we study of Indian culture and civilisation. . uig*over point was 28 

towards the close of the past century, a Bengali f« J t of the tin, mercun', wob 

youth, Nishikanta Chattopadhyayi held the c£Sa^ t^^ey are Aoto from ' 

Cha.r .of Bengali Languag^ atVe 'u“L“y ^5^" f^.S4erny?rV“rn‘d,e5f 
of St. Petersburg. fc The rrtrld"’,lf'‘ ‘“a' ™s»'?en,sTo „„r SI 

Valley Saved by the Chinese &Sg‘ 

JWcli’S® .But during the last famine in Bengal, food- 

Thf. i. ou- not be procured and supplies brought 

States Chmese troops and the United m excepting at a snail’s pace. 

nv^ion command played in blocking the „ . . , ^ , » p i- - 

Vi Opinion on Indian ■ 

Inrlit I * Ume the Japa were driving into northern n^^Jl i ^ 

nti?r.T®’ thousand Chinese troops were 

mg Jap?. succeeded in stopping the onrush- The London correspondent of the Bombav 

• Hay after day the British army had been nush^d repo^ that the. News Chronicle 

BeemeH“*‘^ lu® menaced the Imphal rail line and by Gallup-poll the views of 

SS Bnt.A® 7®^®®* spreading out into northern Bnt»sh public on the desirability of discus- 
the Jaf Sd-Snw ^ f pp® between the Government and Indian 

Bi:nS‘'h X®1f the advance through ^ ®°Iution of the 

Si^n V.h'v ‘’®®‘^. and Lord Louis Mount- Present deadlock. The question put to vote 

through Pi®®®'^ “ Instead <if an advance the Indian situation, do vou 

^uga Burma, however, the Japs reversed the pro- think that the British Government should take 
I" — - . . - steps to re-open negotiations with Indian - 


emergen.^, the United States air transport "^^^oiiations with Indian • 

imand Ioah-,! *». leaders? 52 pe cent, replied “yes”,. 15 per 

’umo” cent said no and 35 ner cent. Bnid “'nr. nnt 


eomm,-J . "“urgency, tne United States air 

several thousand Chinese BOIdiete ., „ , - - --- - u— wc 

St •”'* *1''“ “The Hump" cent said “no” and 35 per cent, said "Do not 

md iSSJd’ih;™'?'''' ““untem range m the world), know.” The ActM Chronicle says tliat this is 
“. northera India. . ^ considerable shift of opinion favouring re 

ODeninw of nPtmt.in+.iona XT*Iot>T. 61... r 


y>.“Snesrw”e™pa‘Sre“"tTtS^^^^ “ “““dejable shift of opinion favouring re- 

Fl^n^* practically lay on top^of each other, opening of negotiations, the replies from 

' withoDt°'"®^ 20,000 feet over the Himalayas they were nien were counted separately, it was found that 
.dragged Unloaded in India many were no fewer than 63 per cent, favoured re-opening 

eS IlTAih^,e^yT'°“’‘ “ “f MgoUations. Only 16 per cent.' opposed. ® 

Common^eute . 

el^»r'^4‘“‘' Sl't.her .0 untold t?e\Srof fte^ntf I?''’ “ 

S Sf •“ the amazing performance South African Congress 

of transport command, which flew in all kinds requesting him to proceed to that country, said: 

They toll Gen^ Ph^n'^,^ .“To a remedy is out of the question. It is 

The nff.7. ^ but to aid India. freedom on a.finn basis, should be attended with 

troops coiUd do ^® ®u ominous signs of a recrudescence of colour prejudice 

to do against might be ble within the Commonwealth. Atutralia’s ‘WhiU Polio/ 

and led ^ ^ properly equipped hm been re-aljirmed, and the Bntishers of Natal tbi^ 

_ Eariv in fK,. t, f at t . , t, j * suitable time for exhibiting anti-Indian feelmgs." 

SinPAT.^ m the war, before the Japs took Burma and nn. ^ i i i. ^ 

offe?^ oil- Generalissimo Chiang I^ai-shek formally There are people who believe that in the 
fieht in troops to Prime hfimster Churchill to coming Peace Conference the colour bar threat 

offer was refused^ P’®®® ^ Orient. Ibe be finally destroyed and that 'an era of 

... human brotherhood will begin. But such 
Speed nf n j m-it optimism is not justified in the present circum- 

/ jupply Depends on Will stances. At least two of the three big Allies 

fttieJir® following news item deserves special have not yet been able to free themselves '■ 
“ttention: . colour pi^judice. 
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n “"di interest m the news from India about 

umlca IWss of Avicrica reports from Gandlii-Jinnnh meeting. Out of ten Sunday 
unsljmgtoii that the Chftirnjan of (he War ttett'spapers, only four, namely, C?6sm-cr, 
1 fouuction Board, Mr. Donald Nelson, nmr on Times, Sunday Chronicle, all conscn'fl* 

a tjecret \\ Jiite llousc to China, is five's, and the Itcynold^s Keu's, tocialist, have 

believed to be laying (he ground work for posU published scrappy News Agency message not 
war mdustrialisation of China winch would strip filing more Uian eighty words only 'about this 
Japan of foreign markets nhd provide the United meeting. Neither was there any comment to' 
States with huge orders for heavy machinery. of the British papers. 

Mr. Roosevelt is said to be eeriding JUr. Nelson Bondon political circles, however, arc 
ns his j>crfeonol emissarj- (o 'Marshal CJdang ^'cportcd to liavc been keenly watching all 
Kni'Siiek to discuss economic problems but the developments in India and refuse to make any 
nature of tlicse problems is not disclosed. Mr. co^tuent on the Bombay talks at this stage. 
Nelson lias himself said: Reginald Sorensen, Prof. Harold Laski, Mr. 

*•11 in becoming ever more clearer that the best Uousman and other socialist friends 

method whereby wo can promote sustained healthy uf India arc also anxiously awaiting fuller 
expansion of forcira tnuJe ja to aid undeveloped regions neivs. 

to build fcound induslrica ot their own. We liave Icarocd The TJ P cnrrpenondonf r<»nnrt« that the 
that « hen we bdp other peoples to build healthy f , 4 ! 

industries we make them better customers for Amcrii^^' fi<^ucral trend of feeling m London appears to 

Mr. Nelson, some months ago, had “f ?/ 

.«.u.i *i.» ti *i,«* ♦i-.a Jinnali talks. Those avho entertain this pcssi- 

expounded the theoip that the United Stotes feeling point out that even if Gandhiji 

must Im p others to build up henithy .ndustr.^ fe ahlo to n-in over Mr. Jinnah and his JMcw, 
to nvoid ser ous global ppsUvnr dcprKsion. _ 

Rashinglon bcliovos Ihat indu-trmli.cd China p„„;arful minorities which ore being carefully 
jvith clicnp labour ns tlial of Japan could mono at present by interested’ parties and- 

m, Japan’s foreign mnrbols simultaneously to encournged to put fonrard special claims of 
raiso Cliinas standard of li'ing. ^ friend of India, who is a keen 

» • j > n n?,.#,.,.,* student of Indian afTairs, and knows India Office 

Irishmen s Deep Distrust for Isntam correspondent: 

Mr. Robert C. Miller, staff correspondent «| that l&dii’s fightiag Bjca will soon coa» 

of the United Press of America cables from stiuite themsclrcs into a powerful miaority who 

T — ,i««. dirccUy oppose Congress-league demand for complete 

London* todepcodeocc. I have a feeling that they tall be 

‘‘Most Irishmen arc completely apathetic to the cneoumecd to repudiate cny teUlemcnt arrived ol 

nresent war, while a few arc outright scornful of Uie fieftrcen Gandhtfi end Mr. Jinnah. 

Allied cause, I learned during a recent impromptu itay “The tintouchoblca are ci 7 ?ecfcd to make common 
^ Eire. , ' . ' . rtwsc trifh the Sikhs''\tho are known to be hostile to 

“I talked with farmers, houscwiyca. ^ermen end |jjp present talks." 
local digoitoncs with a view to grasping the Irish point 

™Ono°5"*mer,''B£iidiog before his thaulinl mot IVo Paper Shortage (or Official Propaganda 
o»e'’SSee'“'^f“ “brJT'sSfigl/thS Poraography—llaUaae 
tk jd bo in it." And no araooBl ?' Jofo «' At n recent meeting of the P. E. N. w 

Bu-asion could convince the Insh I talked with t .t London, Prof. J. B. S. Hnldane said that the 
’’'“f.Thrk’dorlvreE reS' for Ibis, they odaiilted, a present lack of paper wos lioving on effect on 
,lei;?ceoiea5rf d'S of DritRn ^nd PritM’. the output of literature, nirnest as serious as 
rareijm noho’. The Insh, reranlles of irealth or ttanra, eensorship. It ivns extraordinarily difflcult to 
LtoSorepoMe^mndef thm^^ gj, paper for anything hut official propagan* 

Iceland ncv« has receiveii a square deal from the nnd second-rate pornograpiiy. 

Notice 

mile “OTl'iT^?d\!Td%r?S‘fiEhl“or M- They did account of 'tile Durga Pnja Holidays 

not. On the conirarv they /oHjnt ««• iLo Modem Review' Office and Prabasi Press wnU 


Although India is not n small country, 
sentiment here as n’oll is nlraost similnr. 

Two Powerful Minorities in 

the Offing ? • , , ,, , 

The Unilrd Press cnblcs from London tlinl 
tho British Press docs.not seem to hnvo taken 


the Modem Review Office and Prabasi Press v 
remain closed from the 23rd September to 
Cth October, 1944, both days included. A» 
business accumulating during this period will h® 
transacted after (he holidays. 


Kedar Nath Chatterji 
Editor 



y ^ THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

Br KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 

Hiller’s Reich. The uLT Natim? have « ^ ‘^e conditions of 

achieved much during the last few wcek^mainlv * "tn “■> “ far larger scale 

highest 

■rwlr*^ t^VeXs^ofS ?itc?rst 

iHEStSiS# 

SS”» ‘I . PfPff«»"a of this year!^ might Imve been Tust antte 

in the smith !,“ **'o.^o“*a defences hopeful auguly similar to some other prophecies 

a”engU“?“;f„Vtt'’S®^- ”ade by him before, but it did caiyTiran 

eompWc the disistJ^^^wl'th™ u indication that there were time-fStors and 
the Nm! rLks w j Imits.m this war which the Allies cannot violate 

• the (IT ““ “ o® provided for— and with impunity. 

S then ■r*'' of paratroops on a large scale in 

were nrohfliri ?i considerations Holland indicates that the Allied Command is 

sudderiv^? VI i 1 ‘•'I determined to force issues at all costa. Para- 

ot tL^J.W-'^ 1 “’’“a V® (“t‘°i-*^® ‘™P® P’'® specialised combat units, 

cneaXee^^®* 5 Siegfried lines. Minor drawn from the cream of the land forces and 
and °P France trained along extremely complex lines which 

and activities in the eastern call for not only the maximum of physical fit- 

narta *’"* '•’*5' O'’® ”o®s •’“f “'ro for leadership, individual grasp of 

of retreat plans. And thus the liberation fighting tactics and a capacity for making 

anrf «i ‘ 00 ^ place with dramatic suddenness instantaneous decisions— or initiative to a de- 

nn a single major engagement gree uncommon in the other branches of the 

bifHc scale being fought after the fighting forces. Modern methods of aerial 

Th ^cre over. warfare together with the .latest developments 

abnnf 4 ^ • lines extend for a distance of in glider technique have converted these fighting 

coasf !• Swiss frontier to the units into long range engines of destruction 

30 j north-west Germany and ore over engines with highly trained individual brains 

isti ' ^ depth in ftiany places. In a character- that can be projected across all barriers and 

th ° ®P®ach, delivered in 1939, Hitler described over long distances. Needless to say, such units 

boasfM being totally impregnable and are veiy valuable because of their selection, 
force^ j^bat no concievable outside power could training and limited supply and therefore the 
defp° ^ in them. Since that speech these use of paratroops en masse indicates the deter- 

the ^ further added to and besides for mination of the Allied command to liquidate 
Luj part of its entire length — ^up to the stiff and stubborn resistance that . has 

lines^ f frontier to be exact— the Mapnot reduced the Allied advance to a very slow pace. 

Thcr • ^ powerful chain of outer defences. The latest reports at the time of writing 

in ri ^tif doubt that these immense defences (20-9- ’44) indicate that some degree of success 

jjj consisting of over 17,000 forts arranged has been attained -by this manoeuvre but no 
of series and interconnected by a maze estimate can be made as yet regarding its extent, 

form f roads and underground passages, There are reports in the newspapers regarding the 
forcp ^-^^^^riidable barrier against invasion penetration of the Siegfried lines at five points, 

Is insurmountable or not but again there is no indication as to the 

jlt- . ’^^rent question 'altogether now, since the d^th of this penetration. On the whole the 
Progress made in 'the development of position, as far as it can be gauged by the ' 
no ri “'^'ribardmcnt tactics. But there can be latest reports, is that General Eisenhower is - 
jjovr ° that the Allied Supreme Cojumatid stepping up his assault as fast as he can on the 
will have to face the greatest problsut fis main German defences in the Low -Countrice 
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and in Holland, and elsewhere the forces under then it is not very easy to explain the apparent 
his command arc engaged in the preliminaries, continuance' of rigidity in the German 
The Germans on their side arc straining every defences. 

nerve in an attempt at stabilization. They have Summed up, the situation in Europe does 
even gone so far ns to leave large forces in all not justify, up to the present, any hopes of a 
tho major ports of Franco in order to deny collapse of German resistance within the next 
transport facilities to the Allied forces for as few w'ceks, unless the Wehrmachts plans are 
long a period as possible. dimipted from within, either by the cracking 

On the Eastern European Front the posi- of the civilian morale or through widespread 
tion is complex. In Finland the Germans seem sabotage and revolt from the underground 
to have made up their mind to .stage a resist- forces. The civilian population has so fs*" 
ance on the lines of the Italian front unaided taken the terrific aerial bombardment without 
by — even in opposition to — ^thc Finns. The breaking down but of course the strain w 
vast nickel deposits of Petsamo arc said to be increasing as the Allied assault on the defences 
the' main reason for this extraordinary decision mounte to a peak. What the underground can 
on the part of the Nazi High Command, and achieve is known to their leaders alone. ' . 

no doubt the iron-ore and special steel supply In the Pacific Admiral Nimitz has again 
from Sweden, which would dwindle to nothing struck with great force, and this time me 
ns the Soviets’ forces approached the Swedish assault is practically on the last step before 
frontiers, and the back-door entrance to Scandi- the Philippines. The amphibious and acnai 
navia through Norway are also factors for forces of the U.S.A. have not slackened their 
consideration. But all these seem to indicate efforts in the least since this island to islann 
that Hitler’s Council is taking a long-term liop, step and jump campaign was token om 
view of the war situation, just as if no extreme by the U. S. A. Navy. We 
cmcrccncv has loomed across the horizon. In repercussions of this campaign m the spewnw 
thi S States great battles arc in progress made in the last meeting of the J«P«ncse Dmt. 
in -which the Soviets have flunj in as many as wherein the Japanese Premier and the Chief of 
40 divisions and more— according to German the ‘Japanese Na%'y gave the people of Japan 

‘“¥h'o ”l?S?anf h^rf m?a^e 
Ss t® bf indTcITcd as"Vc"^|oar w|law 

seem to be smouldcrine. . . . ^alienee trad that there were distinct sipis 

„i“ “as ? »■- Srs KS- 

south would flow surging ^ before main due to this absolute siiprcmacy m the air, 

after sweeping “P^gmlan S Sees S Z it is in this field that Germany and Japan 
it would strife at the Huugan Med to find an answer to the pro 

the momentum of a » r get by the Allies, and all their faih w 

before it. It was expected that not only^l^^^^ ,onsec^ucnce3 thereof. N<^dl«s 

■ '«srs335i»= 

ss= ■« S2?'s ' 

the line. „t^°”trary t c- f jbo move and it has made fLnfiof i 

heaviest Russmn .^’^^^u^carian and Czccho- tn'O areas. But on the Smo-Burmes 
elsewhere, caimng some measure tho Chinese have improved their p - 

Slovakian tjje Russian it is to be hoped that the near 

of stabihtj. An^^°. P ^ defences of the the monsoons arc ovjr, Stlwc . ^ 

bSs's—;: k;‘S" "Ss u- -■ •• 



THE RAJAGOPAIACHARI FOKaiULA AND THE Cr , 

By Pkof. D. N. BANEBJEE, 

Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Dacca 


Eves since the publication of the mischievous, 
communal fonnula of hir. C. Rajagopalachari, 
a set of people ag well as some newspapers have 
been carrying on a misleading propaganda 'that 
the formula is quite in consonance with the creed 
and policy of the Indian National Congress. 
Evidently, the object of this propaganda is to 
exploit our national sentiments tow’ards the Con- 
gress for the purpose of ensuring public support 
to the formula. Even those who ought to know 
better and from whom the country expects a 
correct lead, have either intentionally or 
unintentionally, been a party to this propa- 
ganda. As will appear from what follows, the 
fonnula is definitely against the declared object 
and policy' of the Congress. 

Article 1 of the Constitution of the Congress 
as amended in 1939, says : 

“The object of the IndjaH National Congress is the 
attainment by the people oj India 0/ Puma Swara) 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peace- 
fyl meaaa." 

This object undoubtedly envisages the at- 
tainment of independence by the people of India 
as a whole, as a single political entity, and not 
by the people of a truncated India ; nor, again, 
by the peoples of India partitioned or divided 
into a number of "sovereign” and independent 
fragments, or broken at a number of points by 
a chain of “Ulsters.” No amount of casuistry or 
sophistry or mystification on the part of any- 
body, however great, can make the object imply 
anything else. 

Now it inay be, and has actually been, 
argued that whatever might have been tlie object 
of the Congress, its Working Committee declared 
in the course of its resolution, published at New 
Delhi on 11th April, 1942 : 

“The Committee cannot think in terms of com- 
pelling the people in any territorial unit to remam m 
joy Indian Union against their declared and esta- 
blished will.” 

Even if we assume, for the sake of atgu- 
nient, that this resolution of the Working Com- 
Mttee was consistent with the object of the 
p^^Sress— .which I doubt very much—, and that 
it countenanced in certain circumstances parti- 
tion, or separation, or secession, it does not 
anything. The reason is that the effect of tna 
resolution has been completely neutralized 
nullified by the action subsequently taken by 
yie A. I. C. C. {All-India Congress Commilte^. 
'Here, I should like to refer, before I 
mrthcr, to a constitutional point. Under Artiwe 
^ of the Constitution of the Congress, the 
yorking Committee consists of fiftten 
including the President of the Congress and a 
ireasurcT. Of these fifteen members, thirty 
are appointed by the President from among the 
members of the A.I.C.C. Besides, the Ttorlc- 


ing Committee is the “executive authority,” and 
as such is empowered to carry into effect the 
policy and programme laid down by the A.I.C.C. 
and the Congress. It has certainly no power to 
act against that policy and programme, more- 
over, it is "responsible” to both the A. I. G. C. 
and the Congress, and is required to place before 
every meeting of the A. I. C. C, the reports of 
its proceedings. Speaking constitutionally, the 
cumulative effect of all these, and particularly 
the use of the expression “responsible” in this 
context, is that the Working (Committee is sub- 
ordinate to the A. I. C. C. which can undo what 
the former has done. It is in a sense a Com- 
mittee of the A. I. C. C., and an agent of the 
latter. As its master and official superior, the 
A.I.C.C. may, therefore, with unquestionable 
constitutionality, set aside or repudiate any 
action or decision taken by the Working Com- 
mittee. 

Now, notwithstanding the New Delhi reso- 
lution of the Working Committee to which I 
have referred above, on 2nd May, 1942, during 
its Allahabad session, the A. I. C. C. rejected, 
by 120 votes against 16, a resolution of Mr, 
Rajagopalachari conceding the claim of the 
Muslim League to separation, but adopted the 
following counter-resolution of "Mr. Jagatnarnin 
Lai by 92 votes against 17 : 

“The A. 1. C. C. IS of opinion that any proposal to 
disintegrate India by_ giving liberty to any component 
State or temtonal unit to secede from the Indian Union 
or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the people of the different States and Pro- 
vinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

Again, on the 8th August, 19-42, the A.I.C.O. 
adopt^, in its Bombay session, a resolution 
which is now well-knouTi, and which contained, 
among other things, a declaration which defi- 
nitely envisaged a federal form of government, 
more or less on the American lines for the whole 
of India, with the maximum of autonomy for 
the constituent units and residuary powers 
vesting in them. It did not at all countenance 
any partitioning of India. 

It is clear from what I have shonm above 
that the resolution of the CJongress Working 
Committee adopted at New Delhi early in April, 
in 1942, has been completely neutralized and 
nullified by the resolutions of the A. I. C. 0. 
subsequently adopted by the latter in its Alla- 
habad and Bombay sessions. In view of all this, 
it is not correct to state that the Eajagopal- 
achari formula is consistent with the object and 
policy of the Congress. Indeed, it is not only 
onfi-»wi<ioiwil, bufalso anti-Congress: It is a 
negation, nay, a betrayal, of the ideal which 
the Congress has placed before itself during the 
last sixty years of its ^dstence. 



Bengal’s Contrihulions To Ii 

Bv Professor N. KAVIRAJ, M.A. 


; V Pf^ for the already in RntifTni Ur. * 1 .^ 




.«■? decades of the tlmt some oTVhem ha^riread^terpoHM^^ 

rn ISfffi- onnc.iiVii<s _^x; i ,_.i. i *■ . . . 


icetion to SfekS S rc tofOT.^H T “"f notional task and would be too 

cllcctual aVaSnTand f^dy to respond to his call, mil, educated 

more "p-trdatoTn?s ““ difficulty was enormous; the hash 

most souclit to cradirnte the eh tn 1 Indian government was so narrow and its 

■csi, sought to eradicate the obstacles to politi- officials were so nreiudiced - npain«t Indian 

imuSe^s^Tnd^racpf? creeds sects and aspirations, that any constitutional organisation 
teSedfn nnil? the weenie rcscmhling anything like an Indian Parliamcot, 

rdntform wdth ^ ^^^ded exclusively by educated Indians, some 

elr n ft ‘ 1 ° pro- of whom had bitter experiences with the Gov- 

gramtlie to redress some common grievances. A emment, might very well bo derided as a 
synipacfiy amongst the hitherto unsympathising seditious movement out to destroy British rule; 
castes, a harmony amongst the conflicting claims hence Hume’s unique position as an A'nglo- 
of communities, a unity in spite of the diversity Indian, having connections with the Indian 
of interests were the result of a composite administration as well as with the Liberal Party 

m^DVoment ansmg simultaneously out of the of Great Britain, helped considerably in the 

changing prodiictions-rclations due to the in- organisation of a constitutional movement like 
flux of foreign capital, deterioration of our that of the Congress. 

textile industries and the increasing poverty of Tlie Congress could not be an accident, nor 
our peasantry,— no less the result of lessons on could it be the figment of the imagination of an 

national resistance that an alien bureaucracy Anglo-Indian. The idea was already there; in 

had unwillingly taught us by raising a race of Bengal the idea liad been bom, bred and nurtured 
educated. middle class on the Western literature through half a century's endless endeavours. As 
of revolt.* Through a series of repressive legis- early as 1823, Raja Rammoliun Roy who had 
lotions which were the basis of the bureaucracy the foresight to see (hat the British rule could 


in India, the unity movement gathered its own not be easily overthrown, wanted to take the 
strength, for every repressive net gave an occa- fullest advantage of the lessons in _ Western 
sion for n widespread moveraont for its repeal civilisation and tlio democratic potentialities of 
and through these movements which followed the British constitution. t A free press, a free 
one on the heel of another, India achieved her trial, and a rational education were tlic key to 
political unity. Napoleon by his conquests the political education of tlic middle class, and 
aroused the Italian bourgeoisie from their poli- as this education progressed, the organisation 
+5parsnmnolcnco so did the English in India by of our public life became more and more com- 
their nefarious activities. picto. By the fifties of the last eenti,r>- the 

The Indian National Congress was the nucleus of a public life had already been formed. 
eml.oHimmt of this Political consciousness of Tliose landlords of Calcutta who had earned the 
the nationalist middle class. But the full-fl«Igcd benefit of Encli* education and were yet 
rln« nationalist consciousness which conscious of the hateful tyranny of an alien rule, 
miOCIJC Cjiisb _ Uk I«if. hp linrl sii/srpoftn/t bv tlifi vmr 10 nrcAnismC fl 


revealed in the Congress could not but be had succeeded by the year 1S5I in orpnising a 

was , niiKKn itwaco n Wtlhlir nritlnnlmn OnH wliat 


Iillf rnsiilf nf ft slow and lengthy process which public press, a public education, and, wh 
^ Id from the days of Aimmolum, which more, a public platform. The work of Bajs 
dated j.,_ *1,/, mhhns TTnmmnbnn Pnv and 1)3.^ Snliool. — the ftCtlVltlM 


*1 Jivcia inffiffcrrnflv under the different sabhas Rnmmohun Roy and liis school, 
thrived „„iw,5nnird In an of Prosonno Coomcr Tagore, 


'"'^I'T.U't'^^tfnnV'and finally culminated in an of Prosonno Coomcr TaBorc, Dwarkanalh 


all-India ny Conferences and the Chose, Peary Clmnd hlitra and Keslmb Clian- 

and Second r^ationm Scn-Iiad already prepared tlie ground for b 

^°"?hat the initiative of Allan Octavinn Hume p ublic life in Bengal. _ 

5 chiefly responsible for the inception of the ^ Hume’s Letter to the Graduates of the Calcutw 


was Cineiiy . t ilumes letter to tne uraauates oi ujb 

Pnnfrrcst; movement, nobody ^ould <lcny, out unj^prsity^ dated March 1, ISSS. , r„„i,i.-a 

Siis^ccd not blind, us 


this ncoa ’ linve'oomc had there not Rov admits that during his earlier years k ’^ nterr 

fifttivc would never hasc comc^nau aininst the estabkihment of British 

■ :r TTT^^f ni^mXmlc'on India and their la India, Imi J»tcr from his expeornre ,, 

• For °[,anpng productions-relalions, see Europeans he became convinced of its nmchorah>^ 

influence on our clianpng \ ghclv-inker : The well ai of iwncficnl aspects see The Enohfh 0^ 

jcrialisn}! in /naw. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The echoes of Bengal activity could not be 
confined within the four walls of the province 
Bombaj-. another chief centre of British oligar- 
ciiy and English education, began her public 
Me in the middle of tlie lOtli century with an 
advantage of the earlier experiences of Bengal, 
loose farsigiitcd citizens who were responsible 
for the opening up of a public life in Bombay 
wre Isaoroji Furdunji, Dadabhai Naoroji, and 
J^“setjee Jejeebhoy. In 1851 the British 
Indian Association and the Bombay Association 
were founded in Calcutta and Bombay rcspec- 
tnely. uliile the Calcutta Association continued 
to dominate the public life of Bengal for more 
man two decades, the Bombay Association lived 
“differently, to be supplanted at last by a 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association 
about the year 1869, which too, “having no in* 
dependent existence, was unable adequately to 
voice the popular sentiment and to defend 'the 
rigiits of the people."f Poona had also orga- 
n public life about the same time and 
tbe Poona Sarbajanik Sabha was almost as old 
as the Bombay Association. In a word, by the 
dnd sixties of the last centmy, the cdu- 
ifrir t ^ principal centres of 

"mish rule, had been conscious of their political 
well as of their political role, although 
“ uegree Bengal had far outstripped licr West- 
Southern neighbours. 

The basis of this public life w’as, however, 
confined within the limits of the 
^towns. The only people who w’cre 
had to play were 
h enlightened landlords. By the latter 

sixties and seventies of the last 
our political life became broader when 
ore conscious and voobI section of the middle 
L .!?' Mostly, Barristers, Professors and Judges 
uing from rich families, with intellectual cx- 
penence earned from abroad and sympathies 
“^°^d-hased, came to take the field in 
p ^tics. With the advent of Surendranath 
a^rjea, A. II.- Bose, Pherozshah Mehta, W. 

Telang, Sankaran Nair, Ananda 
, riu and others, who were mostly trained on 
thp political literature, and were under 
the Mazzini’s slogan of national unity, 

-tudian middle class in different presidencies 
that their interests w'ere identical, 
in fK interests of the middle class 

ne different provinces brought them closer 
UP ^°uther and roused a national conscious- 
qrL; W'as yet unknow’n in Indian politics, 
m ® witnessed the rise of a new class of 

A ® .^^Presentative associations in Ihe Indian 
jj °^^3won of Surendranath Banerjea and A. 
As’er. • I® “ Bengal, the Bombay Presidency 
— gi _ation of Telang and Pherozshah in Bom - 

fto(jT/,Ti?' ^i.Mody : Sir Pherozshah Mehta, a Pi^tieal 

^''mphy—yQi QJj^ jy^ p 
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bay ami the Mahajana Sabha in JIadras 
pother important feature of this period was 
«ic close co-opcration of the tliree prcsideneies 
on those vital problems which were associated 
“;'=/f«"sive legislations of the Govern- 
ment of India, and tins is most evident from tlie 
ot of correspondence* which took place between 
the lenders of different provinces on some im- 
portant occasions. 

It w-ns in Bengal that the national spirit 
for the fot time revealed itself. Ittwas again 
m Bengal that the need of a national or an all- 
Jndia o^nisation was for the first time felt. 
Tltc national spirit in Bengal may be traced to 
the year ISOl when Rajnarain Bose appealed to 
the national sentiment of the Bengalees The 
same sentiment in its various aspects may be 
discerned in the writings and speeches ot Naba- 
gopal iMitra, Bhudev Jlukliopadhyay W 0 
Bonnerjee, Surendranath Banerjea, jogendra- 
nalh Vidyabhushan, Lalmohan Gho=e Sisir 
Chandra Cliatterjee, 
aud BholaDSth Chandra. Unlike in Bengal the 
national sentiment in Bombay had not mani- 
fested in Its literature and sociology, it worked 
purely as a political force. The most active 
manifestation of this spirit was the East India 
A^ociation m England of which the leading 
spirit was Dadabhai Naoroji. The Association 
brought the rising spirits in Bengal and Bom- 
bay closer, but it w'as not destined to play the • 
role of a national organisation, for its roots were 
not in the Indian soil nor w’as it an adjunct of 
an all-India national organisation. Unlike 
, L sympathy of 

the Liberal Party in London, the Bengal leaders 
headed by Surendranath Banerjea wanted to 
actinse the national consciousness of the Indians 
by an all-India organisation on the Indian soil. 

As early as 1875, Surendranath joined the newly 
founded Students' Association of Bengal with 
an object of broadening the basis of our political 
life. The concern for the development of a 
national consciousness reached a more definite 
stage w'heir the Indian Association was esta-' 
bhshed on July, 26, 1876. As the founder him- 
self put it, it was to be the “centre of an all- 
India organisation,” and the comprehensive 
ideology that it set before itself is a sufficient 
testimony to its concern for an all-India move- 
ment. Really Surendranath was the first* to 
e^lore the possibilities of an all-India move- 
ment. In 1877 he made his first political tour 
over the Panjab and North-IV/estem Provinces 
he toured over Bombay and Madras to en- 
ligliten the people on the re-actionarj^ policy 
followed by Lord Salisburj- with regard to the 
Indian Civil Sernce question. Sir Henry .Cotton 
refers to the successes of tliese Upper India 
* H. P. Jlody : Sir P? 

BiOffrajA]f—yol. 1, ch. via, . 


lieal 
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in the .words of Surendrnnatli himself, !•*“ insugdraW at to- 

“The true aim and purpose of the Civil Service separate tJistcnoe exrejt 

®Stlatioa was the awaken^ of a spirit 5 ?ai^* and Moreovpr”?)f“*^ °'‘u 

roMartlj. antoog the people oI India," praetta® ,h^ ea"m7a”S 

■tour,^he.co”fcMertlit' P *‘^5 nuthorship- of the idc,n of tie 

Kf ,, r * *• j n •' ' Congress nod especmlJy that of its poJitical 

British rule, India, «fiih it9 programme must be shared bv Hume Trith 

surendranath Bnnerjea 

pp, , “iQ-«nitea ciior^.t ^qoto]i of Bombay. Although Surendra- 

liiD national consciousness that was thus nath cannot lay a claim to be the founder of the 
• aroused gathered further strength from the Indian National Congress' he can at le.ast lay a 
Aernacular Press Act agitation"' and' tli? Ilbcrt claim to have first suggested the idea of an 
Bill controversy which' evoked -popular protest all-India oiganisation, however vaguely, at the 
not only in Calcutta;- but also ■in Bombay -and Pirst National Conference ’in Calcutta as e.ariy 
presidenmes. Over 'tVic Ilbcrt Bill n^tn- ns 18SS imd to bare organised a 'rcprescntatrrt 
tion,^ the leaders of Bengal organised a national gatlicring at the Second National 
political conference known as the Pirst National Conference in ISS5, simultaneously with Con- 
Confcrenco ’at the Albert Hall in Calcutta in gross. Perhaps Sir N. G. Chandravarkar nwde 
December, IS^. In this meeting in his opening a confession of this feeling when he said: 
address (Amvike Ch. ilejumdor in his Ifian ..p,- „ Pound ouf fc the Cousw.<s, let rf 

A'ctional livolution tells us,) SurcndranAtli is not hesitate to admit that Sureedranath is the grand- 
said to have' suggested the necessity of ftn all- fi«lher, he is the fattier of our political coasciousne«.'1 

India political organisation. Tlic same author — : ■* 

quotes from Jlrs. Besanfs book //ow Mia . a. <!.. Majumdsr ; Ind.™ A.tol rwWi-"". 
'.irrouffhf jor Freedom a statement that Ja Dc- chapters vii and vm. 

cember, 18S4, there came a nurabeC of delegates t SurcDdraaath’e rJaim to hare first su^pwied the 
from different parts of tlio country at the an- idea of aa aiuiadis orgaaisatioa has been carefully 
hual oonvention of tho Thoosophicol Sooiotj- «l nSo?P^^^f 

Adyar. After the convention was ov^, enphy of rhoroishah Mehta admits Ibe rnont.y of 
prominent Indians met in the house of Pewan claims of the Boogal schooL'lIe admit* that ‘preWous 
Bahadur Eashunaih Eao in Madra^ 

*good men and true mot and discussed ^a^ous jj, view."— See Moii>- : Sir 

problems affecting tlie interest of tlic country' pAcmshah McMa, n PoUiicnt Bioffmphy, Vol l 
W probably supported the idea of a national pp. iso-isi. It maj; be intcresung to note m this «a- 

uuu F u „L r'nlriiUn PnnfcrCDCC nccUon the remarks of the author Of aa important 

movement started at the Calcutta coni pamphlet under the title The Congress and fh^ 

of 18S3, Mr. Majumdar furtlier reraarKS tiiat Movement: (From a Bengal Standpoint)’’— 

♦nw"ird <5 thp elo'so of 1S84 -when the Indian ivnllcn under the direction of tho Bcccption Committee 
It 1 of «rd of the Indian National Congress. in2S. la 

National Union was lormcd, discussing the role of Surendmnath in tho solution of 

"a lot of correspondence passed between “p.. an all-India organisalion the author remarks: ‘‘The 

Bombay though it is diflieult now . Vr Nation'l Confercaee was the precursor of the Inman 

curately'with the caceptioa of one addressed **> ,* j National Congress and ultimately- merged itself into 
Tnlanff to Mr. Surendranath Ikmcrjea . that body. U'hile Uic Second National Conference «"« 

matters connected witli the National Confercdco being held at Calcutt.a, the Indian National Concrr« 
JCS 3 ’’ ■ ' ^^3 being ushered into existence at Bombay. It i* 

‘■r ,oo- N'nflnTinl nnnfcrcncd W.1S somewhat dilSeiilt to-dav to understand dearly how thJ 

In ISSo a Second isational happened, how in the year 1SS5 there were t*™ 

convened by the three leading As..ociati n national assemblies in session, but it is iios.*ibic to pi"’ 

tJio British Indian Association, 'ne rea'^n*. Tlie National Conference la 

Vj. and fJic Central Sluhom- Calcutta was Cntirelj- a spontaneous popular mmemwi , 

Indian Association ana tiic vcn^^ rcprCscn- led by the ineprcs.Mble SurcndnmUi ind lr> coIle>r>'^^ 
njedan Association and. to Wl • Aiiol.rthid Surrndraii.sth was. in those daj-s. the enfant tcmhlc- 
' talivcs from Bombay, Bihar, As.saiu. AHafi- » Indian pohtus. He w.qs a di'ini'^scd cirihau. ^ pr^^, 
^ 5 «T^nrea jiiid MccTUt. Simultaneously the *i*^J nonal demagogue and a released convict. He ws* a 
Benares and lucer Bombay arid lower of Ma«mi and an ardent ad^-ocate of 

Indian J from the conf^cn®® The older leaders eonadered him irrespon^il'le. t” 

ft message was long 


welcoming the 
National Assembly. 


intimslcly 
r which 


e cjt^h 


the National Congrrs?, we know, i 
nc<ird with the nico»ophical Society 
. . ^ ,v,rtBVli« Ibj^b und#SPrvcdJy> oa it«pU^ to fonn? f' 

"rtnf h tho Confc”^e^® f Congress were to^ jj,p of Government, hir. Jliime and the o ^ 

^•,«tiitj\nf.ou3 offshoots of the sunc movement; bu Thoo'mphical leaders naturalb' did not_ w-ant to 

^ — further dwplea«Rire of Government by giving 

A'alfon.n(«c.1rtl™ir, Mlh « preraMi pijre in th. an ctimiao 
PP, ll-lo. • . , . ■ ' 


• SurendranaUiBaoericatA 

ch. V, pp. 41-51. 



Rheima reaideaU throng in front of fho city’s famous cathedral, as they welcome 17 
troops who liberated the city. eii^ome u. 
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The modern review for October, 1944 


S5r,£ st£s « -= 

nonicii Umn woiIiiiir ni railway maintenance No fimjrcs are available rerardin* fc 

tniSne^‘ m^i^'lliverf''’"^ workers aliccfcd b? lb 

BWildiincn, taM-.lii\ers, p,s or electric meter Board's decisions in ca«es involvinc the Mini- 
renders and tiikct fellers between tlic liours of pay issue, mronnii. u.e m“- 

"'nMn*'lnw * a’' "’“''"‘''I’'' A recent unanimous Board decision dirccUJ 

.mnir , 0 °"^ " !“ a "'cst eo.1st aluminium concern (0 cstnblisli ni* 

snicltniK plants, at blast furnaces, m delivery on the basis of job content, irrespective ol fc 
Bcrviec on wapons or motor ears, in operating fra of tile worker. Otiicr decisions bare bertf- 
freiglit or bapgage elevators, in baggage and ted women in automotive, lumber clectricsl acl 
freight iiandling. Previously an Oliio law prolii- etcel industries. 

biled woliien from working at tasks requiring Last year tbc United Electrical, Radio «s! 
Jliem to lift more than 2j pounds at a time. Machine Workers Union (affiliated with fc 
Dint limit lias now been raised lo 35 pounds. Congress of Industrial Organizations) reported 



W'ar expediency has forced many Amertean 
'■ women into the diliiciiU occupation 01 
elitp-building 

Wages Rates Ron Women 
Although many industries still pay worom 
beginners less tlian men starting in the sainc job, 
the principle of “equal pay for equal work lias 
won^widcr acceptance since the start of the war 
■programme. Both tlie Government and unions 

U^S- ''^^alional War Labour Board 
tliat since it announced its policy of 
reports November, 1042, more tlinn 2250 

"’“nnnfcl liavM rcportcd voluntary cqualiiation 
'^r^imWor men and women 'doing work in equal 
OTan ity'and quality. These voluntary, applica- 
•'Itons of the equal-pay principle have lacrcascd 


Women were found to be spcfiallv xapablo of 
doing the intricate detail Tvork in the 
manufacture of planes 

it had signed 350 agreements with employe^ 
providing equal pay in more than SOO plants- 
The United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
in 1943 had negotiated 142 contracts, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agrkuitu^ 
Implement Workers (CIO) liad \ 

contracts, all containing cqual-pay 
Unions afiiliated with the American Fwcrfl . 
of Labour also report definite and 
progress in’ obtaining wage adjustJuetJK 
women. . I 

W,M.C. Develops Ways To Use 
lVo.\rCN' IVoRKERS . . 

•nie U. S. IVar Wnnpowee Po«‘«‘f'ZL 
found tliat it can make effective use of 



THE HISTORIC FORT AT GINGEE 


power, and in some areas has begun to reserve 
certain occupations for women only, to adju-^t 
certain other jobs so that they can be handled by 
women, and to establish ceilings (t.e. maximum 
figures) on the numbers of male workers. 
ri F^^i^cisco, in the west coast state of 
Laiifomia, has put a ceiling on the employment 
/ndustries may hire* men only at a 
rate winch enables the factories to maintain 
employment at 90 percent of the male force as 
of October, 1943. All other new employees must 
be women. However, several war plants with 
neaY schedules are exempted from this ruling. 

In another U.S. industrial centre, Louisville, 
iventucky, several types of war jobs are now 
closed to men. The U. S. Employment Service, 
recruiting women to maintain the war working 
force at an adequate level, are now referring the 
^omen to jobs where industry does not have to 
make special plant adjustments or where adjust- 
ments can be made quickly j to jobs where 


women can replace men who will be shifted to 
more hazardous or difficult operations. 

Half Of New Women Workers Are War 
Volunteers 

According to Government reports, approxi- 
mately half of the 50,00,000 women who have 
pne to work in the last four years would not 
have done so under normal circumstances. Most 
of these are housewives who either found it 
necessary to go to work after their husbands 
entered the armed forces or nho took jobs for 
patriotic reasons. 

The main thins:, however, is that all these 
new women workers — including those who 
belong to “Grandmothers’ Clubs'* and the 17- 
ycar-olds who must obtain permits to leave 
school-^re helping sustain the Allied record- 
breaking rate of war production. 

Courtesy: USOWI 
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Towers show tlie truces of European supcn'ision. 
Tlie great lines of fortifications .winch cross the 
valley between the three hills enclosing an area 
of 7 square miles were built at different periods. 
In the original form each consisted of a wall of 
about 5 fcet'thick built up of bloclcs/of granite 





'• surrounded by rooms for ladies of the govemor’i 
c household. In the middle of the court is a 
1 tower of ciglit storeys about 80 feet Iiigli ^'ith a 
*• pj’raraidal roof, llio first six storey’s are of 
f same pattern,- with an arcaded _ verandsi 
5 running around a small room about 8 feet 
square and communicating with the storey abovf 
by means of small steps. ' "The room on tis 
seventh storey has no verandah but there aw 
indications that one such axisted formerly. Other 
places of interest arc the Raja’s*bathmg stone, 

A little to the south of Rajagiri is a hjH 
called Chakli Diirg. The summit is strongly 
“fortified but the defences are not connected ^ith 
those of the other hills. , 

Krishkaciri 

At a little distance from Rajagiri is th® 
hill of Krishnagiri, well fortified in the 
north-easterly direction of Rajagiri. A flight oi 


MfiSRiiillf 




-n,« .likuiciatrd ManJapam, in Iho iempfc 
.compouniraitnalcd inado <ho fort 

TIarrr nrc Vflrious mandapas sip- 
KTon stone piUars and n larcc panarj- on 
11 , c top of of nil tlio ruins is tho 


Tlic Icniplc of Ranganfilha— three miles from 
the fort at Gingco 

steps leads one to the top "'itbout much difficulty 
The main places of interest arc the Mandap on 
the top, a dilapidated temple and a number^ 
itool places which can quite easily bo 
with Uiat of our modem air-conditioncd r^- 
during the worst days of summer. Probablj j 
SnS'Vscd to spend the hottet part of th 
there. There are springs which alwa>* , 
ice-cold water. The granary on tlie top oi 
hill is worth mentioning. A 
Rajagiri and Chakli Durg can be 
from the top and tho deep moats and 
walls of fortifications can be seen 
through. 

nisTony or tiir PIace ^ • 

Gingee was a stronghold ''f.'ijht 
nagar kings. Their power ^ "HsM, tcoWf' 
prosperity towards the close of “'.{JLmos*' 
Tlicy were overthrown by tho 
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kingg in 1564 at the battle of Talaikot. In 1638 
the Bijapur general captured it. The Bijapur 
army -which was jesponsible for the capture of 
the fort was led by Shahji, father of Shivaji 



The strongly built wall of the fort with the 
p ' Mortello Tower 

the Great. In 1677 the fort fell to Shivaji and 
^rnained in Mahrntta hands for 21 years. Tlte 
Delhi Emperor laid seize- to.it in 1690 and after 
8 years the fort fell. In 1750' the French cap- 
tured it and held it for 11 years. In 1780 it 
surrendered to Hyder Ali. The fort was looked 
upon as one of the unlicalthiest spots of the 
Carnatic. The place is deserted now but the 
Government' spends some amount of money 
annually for the preservation of the ruins. 

The Ball.\d of Rua Desixch 


the Carnatic was jealous of Desingh 
and on his refusal to pay the tribute invaded 
the country'. In the fight the Rajah was killed 
in spite of supernatural interference. The Queen 
committed “sati" and the ISTawab built a city in 
the neighbourhood as a mark of honour in me- 
mory of the young queen and named the city 
Ranipet. 

There is a temple of Ranganatha on the • 
adjoining hill some 3 miles from the fort. There 
is a pgantic idol of Rangaqatha cut out of a 
single rock more than 25 feet in length. It is 
said that the whole portion — ^the idol along 
with the Gopura — has been cut out of a single 
rock. A flight of steps nearly 100 in number leads 
to the top. . t 

Within the fort area there is a temple where 
it seems was the idol of Ranganatha, but 
no idol is found there now. The temple has 



Gingee is popular and familiar to the Tamil 
population on account of the popular ballad still 
sung by wandering ministrels which has for its 
subject the story of Raja Desmgh. According 
to the ballad, Desingh was an independent ruler 
^Gingee who did not pay tribute to any power. 
The Emperor Aurangzeb had remitted payment 
of all dues as a reward for his skill in managing 
a horse tliat no one could ride. The Nawab of 


The Rajagiri hUl ^ 

fallen to ruins but there are some carved pillars 
and mandapams. 

A river called Sankarabarani flows on the 
outskirts of Gingee and there arc a number of 
Mandapas and towers on the banks of the river, 
all in ruins. Tlie style represents that of the 
buildings built by the Vijayanagar kings. 


SOVIET TADJIKISTAN 


BmwzEN' two mountain rangc^'^'anshan, 
•neaning ‘celestial hills’ and tiic Pamirs called 
the ‘roof of the world’ lies Soviet Tadjikistan 
stretching to the U.S.S.R. boundary with 
Afghanistan and western China. 

Tadjikistan covers an are.a of 
square kilometres and has a population of nearly 
one and a half million. Tlic highest mountains 
^ the U.S.S.R., the Stalin Peak, 749o metres; 


tlio^Lcnin Peak, 7127 metres; and the Fcfichcnko 
Glacier 77 kilometres long — largest in the world 
— are found in Tadjikistan. 

Under Tsarism Tadjikistan wjj notorious 
for its low level of development. 

With the fraternal assistance of the Ru'«iaTi 
people, the Tadjiks cast off the fetters of Tsarj®m 
and the pov cr of Emir of Bokhara, establishing, 
in 1924, an autonomous republic which ’ 




in 1929, became a union republic. Tlirce* quar- 
ters of Tadjikistan’s inhabitants arc Tadjiks, 
the remainder being Uzbeks — living in* north- 
west — , Kirghiz and Russians. Within the Tadjik 
republic an autonomous region has been formed 
on the plateaus and slopes of the Pamirs, with 
Khorog as its centre, and its population con- 
sisting chiefly of Tadjiks and Uzbeks. 

. Many economic successes have been scored 
by the people of Tadjikistan sines the establish- 
ment of the Sovi«?ts. An irrigation system has 
been built in western Tadjikistan and the ad- 
joining mountain with the help of funds 
allocated by the Soviet Government Thus, the 
area under irrigation was, in 1938, 290,000 
hectares larger than in 1914, which means an 
increase of 67 per cent. Rice and cotton plan- 
tations have been considerably c.\pandcd : they 
are now six times of the size they were m 1914. 
And their area has increased by 110,000 kilo- 
metres In 1939 Eg>‘ptian cotton was raised 
on an area of 40,000 hectares. Fruit growing 
is an important occupation in Tadjikistan. On 
unwatered land the Tadjiks raise wheat and 
barley covering an area approximately of 
COO.OOO hectares— 30 per cent mote than that 
before the first World War. Kowhere m the world 
does tonning thrive on such an derated hind as 
it does in Tadjikistan. Hero vineyards are spread 
on land 2,000 metres higli and barley is groan 
^ .*>00 metres above the sealcvcl. 

■ HorsS larse-horncd cattle, sl;ccp..and goats 
are found in Alpine pastures. Tadjikts.an is 
famous for its sheep, and it has some of tlie 

rsstiiss 

canneries, ooai, on, b „nf nmnucls. 

rare 


'Vidals tav’e become important prod^ 


As compared to the pre-Rcvolulionary tira<'3, 
the volume of production in Tadjikistan bus 
increased no less than 400 times. In the recent 
years the water power of Tadjikistan’s river has 
been set into exploitation. Tadjikistan had no 
roads under Tsarism but only winding julhs 
cutting tlirough the Pamirs v\ith hazardous 
passageways across yai\Tiing abysses of inoun- 
tain ravines. At present tlie 'country is cris- 
crossed with motor roads. 

Tlie years of the Soviet rule have been 
marked by a rise in the standard of living and 
educational level of the Tadjik people. Former- 
ly deprived of all rights and with littl^ say in 
her own home, the Tadjik woman has gaiued 
her emancipation, and is participating in build- 
ing a new and happier life. 4,000 elemcniary 
schools, over a hundred high schools and hun- 
dreds of public libraries and club houses have 
sprung up in the recent years. A quarter million 
children arc attending schools which is 609 limt s 
the number of pupils prior to the Sovier.3. II- 
litcracj* has dropped from almost 100 per cent 
to 28 per cent. There arc at pro?cui five ccllcgcs 
in the republic. Seventy ncwspsipo?. nn-stly m 
Tadjik, Uzbek and Kirghiz, arc published hero, 
while Tadjikistan’s national theatres, musicians 
and artists have gamed a countiywido iiico,;- 
nition. A good deal of Scientific research is tar- 
ried on m tJic republic under the auspicos of t'lO 
affiliated brancii of the Acadcmy'of Sctcucos, 
U.S.S.R. 

Deeply loyal to the Soviet system, which 
has brought to them freedom, national md^ 
pcndcncc and cultural efflorescence, the ladjik 
people have sent, and cotninuc to send, Uipir 
fearless sons to defend the mother counti'j 
against the Nazi hordes. 


evorevolution 


By Pbof. IvSHlEOD aiANDRA S.\NYAL., MA 


i. rhanrin" Mntimally. A momCDt 
The vorld .s chan„ n „ 

passes, and It is no . jj charactcr- 

Jnoment S.--both lifeless and 

of orj-f X “nntain peak may seem 
living. Tho ‘OY> proud posture of 

to be standmg " centuries, but 

perfect ovori'oo f 5 rivulets, that issue 
the numcr#is prit,),. bringing its totver- 

oul of It, “to impe oept irrcstsUblc 

ing head dotvn to ^ nolhhig from Ihcir 
lorccs of Ctmn„ - j changcablcncss of 
•^cutd oSanisms may either be a very slow. 


and gradual process or it may he a sivift-moiing 
spectacle like the sudden flight of an a™"' ^ 
like an abrupt jump in ahich several intc - 

mediate stages of development bar c h«n 

skipped over. The former f “«es I vonhi cloo 
as evolutionary change and the latter iv 
tionaiy. This noincnclature must not, hoacrer, 
be taken to mean that evolution and rciolutioa 
are two separate forces each working 
dcntly of the other. They arc hut l«o a.^ 
of tlio same process of change. Evolution 
in the same relation to revolution 
docs to running or jumping. In oilier 
revolution is rapid evolution occurring ar 



EVO-REVOLUTION • 


certain and irregular intervals. This may seem 
quite'commonpiace and a discussion of the soit 
hardly nece&saiy. But there have been persons 
IQ all ages and climes with whom Fabianism has 
been tue only workable formula making for 
progress. “Inevitability of grudualness” is their 
favourite slogan. - My purpose m writing this 
has been to show that revolution is inbeient m 
every piocess ot change and is bound to come if 
change IS to take place, and that evolution and 
revolution have always been composite and 
complementary forces. To emphasise this 
composite and complementary character of the 
forces of change 1 have coined the word ‘Evo- 
Kevolution.' ^The Fabianista forget that the 
tunctator’s policy of caution and delay did not 
in Itself lead to the deliverance of Italy from 
tile Hannibalic danger, althou^i it gave her the 
respite which was necessary for organising total 
ehoits to humble the enemy. 

^ Let us now try to see how the forces of 
evo-revolution ’ have been workmg in different 
spheres. 




horse (every stage in the evolution of which has 
been traced) with that of man. 

The evolution of horses from a small Eocene 
mammal (Eocene is the earliest period of the 
mtest geological Era, the Cenozoic Age) has 
taken at least fifty milhon years of limitless 
time, whereas the evolution of man from a man- 
like mammal has taken not more than ten 
milhon years, probably much less, and the much- 
vaunted civilisation of man beginning from the' 
primitive conditions of the Stone Age is hardly 
t^ thousand years old. Not unreasonably, 
therefore, man is regarded as a mere upstart in 
the history of the evolution of life 


III 


II 


The 'theory of evolution suggests a process 
of gradual uniolding m which evety subsequent 
stage is closeiy related to an earlier one. Liie 
has evolved, accoiaing to tins theory, m course 
01 the ages, thiough continuous mooihcation— =• 
first of one, then oi a few, then more and more- 
nuineious ancestral species. Lite is like a tree 
and the innumerable living patterns are like 
So many branches. But hie, as we know it, has 
not existed right from the beginning or the plane- 
tary career ol the earth. It is admitted by men 
of science that at a certain stage in our planet’s 
history, we know not when, lire originated in a 
simple form from lifeless matter. That was 
tindoubtediy a tremendous change, nothing short 
of a revolution. We thus owe the beginning ol 
our existence to a revolution, the first rcvolu- 
tion in the evolution of life; it was not, however, 
the last. In fact, the emergence of every novel 
feature in the living forms — including the 
appearance of an entirely new species from a 
somewhat different ancestral stock— has largely 
been the result of sudden jerks in the evolu- 
tionary process, technically called 'mutations.* 
'Mutations are, according to our definition, 
revolutions in evolution. Apart from such 
abrupt changes, revolutionary change may also 
mean a process of verj’ rapid development of 
Some particular form in a remarkably shorter 
period than has been necessary for the develop- 
ment of others of the same kind. The evolution 
of man, viewed from the perspective of the 
evolution of other mammals, lias been such a 
revolutionarj' development. The point will be 
clear if e compare ♦' idopment of the 


The interaction of evo-revolutionary forces 
is equally noticeable m the world of physical 
phenomena. The great mountain ranges were 
for the most part, built up as a result of violent 
revolutions’ in the earth’s crust in the Pro- 
terozoic and Paleozoic Ages (second and third 
geological Eras) of the planet’s history. In 
fact; every remarkable physical phenomenon is 
the outcome of the combined efforts of evo- 
revolution. UTien a beautiful coral island 
suddenly shoots up its head from under the blue 
waters of the sea, we are apt to forget- the long 
period of its formation, bit by bit, which is 
hidden from our view. Or if wc turn to any 
destructive natural phenomenon, we shall obseire 
or at least infer, the working of the same evo- 
revolutionary forces which jointly produce it.. 
The sudden outburst of a volcanic eruption has 
behind it an elaborate process of preparation 


IV 


The evidence of History is also fully in 
accord with our thesis. Let us turn our attention 
to certain palpable historical facts. The 
tremendous socio-political changes which revo- 
luUoms^ Russia under Peter the Great (16S9- 
Turkcj' after the last 
AVorld War do not seem to have been preceded 
by any evolutzonarj- progress in the direction 
•Which the revolutions took. All these countries 
appear to have been tlioroughly Europeanised 
(Russia, till the time of Peter, was more an 
nShf countrj-) almost over- 

^ adoption of European manners- 

imd methods was an act of sudden importation 
m these cases, the evolution itself of Western 
and ideas had been a verj- slow and gradual 
proems Aihich took the Western European 
countries centuries of development in a parti- 
cular direction before tliose ways and ; ’ ^ ' 
be profitably transplanted to A 
Industrial Hcvolution, \\hich 1 ' ' 
the primitive methods of • ‘ 
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or paticit and paTnstnking researchf ^lustrations of this statement can be cited. The 

men of science. The Renaissance or Ui“not 

Learning, which was a tremendous intellectual 1 reSn“ w‘’V® “ '?”“«<• ijy 

upheaval and which is said to have bcmin with towards retrogression. They might 

the fall of Constantinople to the Turks^ 1453 P““‘ ^"8® to the Engibh 

was not an abrupt and momentary phonmncnon’ of ro™ after the e-vecution 

but had its roots deep in the pasUnd was X- IS omel’" f>™al cst.ablish. 

■process of moral, material and jntellecluai 

activity. The rise of Protestantism w-ic n ^ of republican rule or to similar Ijiston- 

rcvolution in the religious Sphere but tlie^Seds The English Kestoratioii did 

of that revolution haTbceT^^^^^ 

Wveliffe (r 1^90 5U) WnL England and Napoleon’s Empire “was not an 

1415 Li interruption, but an extensidn of the Revolu- 

iSt Panal las protest tion» in Prance and in Europe as a whole, 

the Reformation wnc^^ A- strikingly common feature of all success- 

nf rim R^ais L/ Vf a subsequent phase ful revolutions is that in such cases we.gcnerally 

O'* ft J^ftftdful of higlily gifted men 
(1789) and Russia directing and controlling tlic entire movement, 
(1917) came at tlje top of accumulated popular the success of which depends, in a large 
discontent which m ev^ one of these countries measure, upon (heir consummate leadership, 
was about a century old. Some are not prepared Do these bom leaders of men inherit the rare 
regard riie groat achievement of the British qualities of head and heart whicli make them 
Parliament m 1G88 as a revolution. They say, great, direct from their ancestors? Perhaps 
it. was a revolution avcrtetl. Perhaps to their not. Because heredity docs not generally move 
mind, no change E sufficiently revolutionary jn straight-Jinc evolution in wiiicJi certain 
unless it is attended with gome amount of blood- charactcrEtijs arc descended and continually 
shed, It may, however, be pointed out that an developed from father to son onwards tilL we 
emonnous quantity of blood having been shed get a superman. Biologists would probably 
in England during 1042-49, further shedding of suggest that genius is the result of a chance 
that precious liquid was unnecessary in 1688. combination in an inrtivhiual of the chromosome 

The blood-stained lessons of tlmt stormy contents of tlic sperm-and-ovum cells of hU 
period must have had a sobering and salutory parents, which determine almost the whoJo of his 

• effect even upon the despotic nature of hereditary constitution and character, pus may 
James IL’ or may not be a correct explanation of the riddle, 

In all the cases cited above revolution but Uic fact remains that extraordinary men 
triumphed. Tlierc have, hon*evcr, been coses ore accidental plicmoiuena. They are not, 
wherc^revolution failed to achieve its purpose, howewr, entirely mdependent of the past. 
That failure has been due to cither or all of the In fact, almost the whole of their nisdom is 

fo“o\rinK reasons : (u) .defective leadership, derived from the accumulated experiences of past 

fW the countAi or the people concerned had not generations part of which has been implanted 
h “ ^ cincTf* M evolutionary develop- in them through inlieritnncc and part acquired 

SitnrXro aSi ro" through conscious eltorts of the individuals 

inent wnerc ana Tvnen a (cl the forces concerned. In some respects, however, they are 

had a reasonable c for' the revolution- ‘ original ' in the sense that they arc uncommon, 

of reaction were s pt actually This originality is a rare gift and an accidental 

nncsntUiDtimowdiendm ntiributo in (ifcin. They ore thus limiimi ein- 

made. But tlioug! , , revolutionary bodiments of tlic spirit of cvo-rcvolution. Thej 

being, every somSre b tlic design and build novel strudturcs, but (hey 

Mof ""m 'distant futvuo. ‘ Scores of historical nlirays build on |irc-c.xi5tiiig foundatnms. • 



THE MALABAB JUTRIARCHY 

By Peoy. KKISHNA PEASAKNA MXIKERJI, MA., B.L., D.Phil. (HeWelbcrg) 
Vism-Bharati, Santiniketan 

1 


"P o! efCtot- s.ve Efe in unlaled stmi-ciladds (ea& one of Yhich was 

Cu? " a'*"!'”; ‘i?'* mlh a “Tara'" or gymnasium where the youths 

“MaaViAW’ oc fh Marro Polo descnbed his "were taught to accustom themselves to the use of arms” 

nKMn the “finest and freed from household anxieties) was possible only when 

.* visiting this beautiful the domestic life was founded on the basis of a matri- 

bv ^ have been e^ek at <mce archal family ‘-composed of all the male and female 

nohiiiHr her womanhobd, by the jmg common female ancestor” and ' authority 

inrr tn-^r,<i chivalry of her manhood, by the enthrall, relating to family matters was vested in female members, 
of landscape and the weird fa^ation specially the seniormost female member. 

IftiTrcf what specially attracts the cocio- Procee^ng under the uige of these necessities the 

‘k • unique social system of which Nayars founded a social sj-stem which is generally 

TiK^f the central hub, and hence the caption based on an enlightened view of life, so that no less 

anicle m its present form. a person than Mayne has described the domestic gj-stem 

plpmii’f of Malabar is thfe most fundamental of the Najars as ‘‘the most perfect form of joint-family”, 

f ^ her social ^stem because all the pecuharities A pen-picture of the Xayar household is given by the 
consanguine family, he same author m the following wor^: ‘‘Each Tarawad 
PMfn, !k tvomen, the evolution of a mititaty ansto- lives in its own mansion, nestling among its palm trees, 
fif promotion of liberal ideals and the cultivation and surrounded by its rice lands, but apirt from, and 
of f if ^ directly derived from that basic feature mdependeot of its neighbours. This arises from the 
re«.ifu — ^^&t'■^llrchy. In view of the peculiar structure of the family, which traces its origin 

k V .Mclennen and others, relating to the m each generation to females, who live on the same 
of social order, it would not oe ancestral house, and not to males, who would naturally 
'“reasonable for one to hazard the opinion that in radiate from it. as separate but kindred branches of 
k nucleus of the first social order the same tree.”* The main characteristics of this 

a M Ik ® originated in the consanguine family aroimd system are: — (i) Indissolubility of the family and 
icl«f • served as the centripetal force; so that impartibility of the family property excepting on the 

tti 4 i • ** vP®®oli®r about the Malabar society ts not .ts basis of unanimous consent of members, (ii) enjoyment 
origin (which appears to have been almMt of family property on a sort of communistic basis 
«”k t ^ endurance of matriarchy in Malabar (earning according to capacity and spending according 
^h a long time. to need), (ui) enjoyment of equal status by male and 

.. ^e reason of this endurance in Malabar female members (though functions are distributed on 
inrough all the vicissitudes of fortune and epochs of the basis of sex distinciiens and sex limitations), (iv) 
la not, as is sometimes presumed, the “back- ab^nce of dependence of wife on husband or children 
jramness ’ of the people but lies in this that “no people on father, (children being taken care of by the 
Tn ^ appreciated the maternal famil>’ — '• Matriarchal family). 

^ such a family the woman senior to others in age It will be observed that the essential distinction of 
onginally mistress or head of the family and'-vhe the sj-stem (from the common patriarchal system) 
"®ed and goremed.”* Historical evidence indicates arises out of the absence in it of the institution of 
the reasons which made the continuance of matri- marnage which in most other societies is the means or 
*™*y possible in Mahbar were the warlike propensities instrument for maintaining the social organisation, 
™ the aristocratic traditions of the Nayars. Exclusive- called family. Writers like Lubbock and Mclennen 
Md unwillingness to send daughters to their support the view when they come to the conclusion that 
^oands’ homes (note the same tendency among the niles of inheritance in the female line (among the 


jUp *“ds’ homes (note the same tendency among the niles c — , „ -- 

Kulins) are chanctcristics of an aristocracy. Nas'ars) must have bad its origin m a ‘ type of poiy- 
esi' ... .k. Xayan ’ ' *"■' j— — »> 

I (obligation t 


in the case of Xayars being assonated with andiy resembling free-love”. I think that the accumuh. 
^V“ry traditions (obligation to render miliUry sers'ice tion of much baseless prejudice against thts Fj'stem would 
•fcich m thcBc early days meant fighting in and out of have been avoided if in dcscnbiog the relation between 
“^®“)aaturally favoured the continuance and improve- the sexes among Nayars wor^ like polyandry-”, or 
of a system which provided for placing the duties “polygamj-" were lo^lly avoided and instead it was 
ki-^W-tcMlay management of the household in Ihc expressed just ns free Jove or companionohip 
thereby freeing the men from the becaiisc. raatnmoay (with ite usual social and legal 
®a'>gatioa of caring for wives and children. Thmr cxcJu- implications) had really no place in the Malabar social 

though certain sacramental ceremonies celebrat- 

« 1- See A Tr ta- Tribes tnd ing the coming of ago of a girl were gone through, the 

Yol if of iho Significance of which (tcrc-momes) wcie nluahnic and 

»othc; in •iki’ P- ‘‘.f SO'-creign Pfi^on of «g j j .ignilicanec 

taiaistcr in *k r®' •, ^ v n Reganling the Tals-KaUu-Kalyansm* ceremony 

Ypni-.y ®t the mother before whom he did not otcd 
t° f'cat himself, unless she had given him 
«mu^ioa. Tlie brother obevw! the elder sister, and 


2, Whence ‘•Tarawad’*, the name for the family 
. Y"' brother obJyBl the eider nster. «ul ro-deoce of Njyaro 

Ihe J-ooeser oee,: In . (set, the •ff.Kdion 1 


to-; 'to beit 1 psiJs ^nUment.' «•' P"* >’>■ * ““ ' 
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be” S fOTniViJicmSt o”r f.-“‘ “ *’ “ {f‘” “f."*" ““'‘a”' ‘'■o “f 

0 rcil ^ “P’ ^'^'=^“30 ‘faey do not know the /alJur, 

KivS flT Sf rUhf “u^**** eereroony and evan if they ahouJd appear to bciong to any pern 

(indicatiDff ^tlnt ii° nhnift°^*° lieirelf as ehc likca m particular, they are not recognised by them « 
tnSnli L^i LJ ^ “ about to attain puberty) and aone......'\ Turxuog to the evidence of Jaw we find 

nddro»5^d in Nori?. M ^ ^ that the Courts spcciai/y differentiate between tie rda 

Ladvl htr M <a Mother r relating jo succession as prevalent among Naya« on tie 

tl?o%lnhh-,; "“• President of Me band and those among other Hindus in South lain, 

same vSw Lhln T Jcnt support to the la i asudevan vs. The Secretary 0/ Stale Jor India, for 

observed ; Tlicre is a preponder- instance, the Court inter aha obsen-ed : ••Accordmi to 
“"'otiK the witnesses whom I Im'c evidence on both sides, succession is traced smta? 
/k answers to our Nambudris through males, and property passes froo 

interrogatories^ that it docs not constitute a marriage or father to son, whereas, among Navars, euccessioa 1 
?5wi person who tics the Tali to cohabit traced through females and property descends fren 

1? /, TJio Manavalam (as the person tying mother to daughter Again, legal mairiage is tie 

ino iaii is called) who is cither a Brahman or a man basis of Jaw of succession among Nambudris as unois 

01 ofjual caste, is usually dismissed after the ceremony Brahmans of the East Co.^st, while among Naj’ars, lifi* 

IS over with a small present in acknowledgement of the i» ao recognised connection between marriage wd 
Ecrv'ice rendered by him on the occasioff.'* inheritance. . . . Further, a Nambudri woman, in coraffioa 

^ On attaining “maturity’’ (puberty is meant) a girl with a Brahman oa fms side of the Ghats, takes iw 
in a Rianimakwathayam Tarawad however, goes through husband's gotram upon her marriage and passes into Jus 
another ceremony (cither with a Brahman or a man of family from that of her father; and perpetual widow- 
her own eastc) known as iSemohcmdAain, but there is hood and incapacity to remarry on her husband’s des^ 
nothing to justify coming to the conclusion (as some we the incidents of marriage both among Nambudris 
have tried to come) that it constitutes a form of legal end Brahmans of the East Coast But among Nayars, 
marriage or that any of the incidents of legal marriage * woman continues through life to belong to tie^familr 
follow from it. On the contrary, evidence of history, m which she is bom, ana ike sexual relation vhteh she 
law or usagoVis definitely against taking the view that form, or her so-called marriage, operates in law neither 
the Nayar woman's samabandham had any of the <0 her the domicile of her husband nor io create 
consequences of a legal marriage (as prevalent among <* disobiiriy m her cither to remarry or to put sa end 
Hindus of any other part of India). The Portuguese to her mamage at her pleasure during her first busbaadl 
traveller Barbosa described the mettiod of succession to hfc"". ... *, 

the throne of Gentile kings in Malabar tbus--y“The . origin of samabaadham therefore appears M 

• heirs of these kings are their brothers, or nephews, eons have been encouraged or inspired by circumstUMs ana 
of their sisters, because they hold those to be their somewhat similar to thoM stated below i-" 

true successors, and because they know that they are v‘* highly independent and refined Nayar woman ana 
bom from the body of their sisters. These do not ^he cultured Brabman or Naynr men with whom 
manv, nor have fixed husbands, and are very free and became acquainted by the very fact of “eir culturti 
at liberty in doing what they please with themselves." spiritual syrnpathics naturally\ ja 'J 

she fikes'';. Dcscnbmg the mannem and^^^ woW of note that the name given to it is very 

Nayara of expressive of the nature of the ceremony. Analysinc 

accompany their lords . ils^wo etymological components 'eama' (sscqual) ana 

them for eating and f ® t _ jup ‘bandham* (=umon), samabandham clearly empkasi^* 

nor maintain women ^>^^”«o5»^trnfn*vn the equal, free, voluntaiy, and uncocrcive nature of the 

sons of their sisters are thm heire. ceremony which celebrated the union, which therefore 

are all accustomed to do with |hem<« must have been of a spiritual rather than that of a 

please with brahmans and nairs, «a„j ,f social category. As we have already seen, perfect 

people of lowafaia® under P®’,? - i- equality of the partners and terminability at will were 

she takes a diflike to any of them S"® « »/ the essential features of samabandham. Such unio^ 

The children which she has remain at tne c p might have been inspired by highest motiv cs and nobks 


B — rir Wiimm & L Moorc: 11/afabar Bow and considerations (as no doubt most of them were <h“* 
^ c 30 inspired** and they might have promoted (as no dou&t 

Gustom gurious ?act that the same man may most of them did) the virtues of fidelity. 

1 ♦i^n ♦!> the tall upon a number of Nayar girls affection but they could not have been placed uad 

at one rime tvandal or upon ' 

ibid, p. 127. 

I.L.II.--XI Madras. Bp.— 157-lCS Obvioi^'J 


iu«fr.d Tn-retLr under one decorated pandal or upon 
collecfca e rpu ja also no objection td the tome 

several „ *J,.| .» one' time on the mother and lu. iviaaras. rp.— io4-u» fS« 

person tying the ta daughter.’’— /hid, p. 37. This 'marriage' and 'husbands’ used here with reference to 

at another rime . , merely formal nature ease of Nayar women have been used all 

affords a further indication ol toe mere y so^allcd sense in the absence of more suitsbic tc^ 

of the .1,-.,. . A nescriplion of the Coasts 11. In a memorandum (annexed to the hcr^^ 

7, Duarte , if,f, ugninning o! the JCth the Malabar Marriage Commission) by Mr. ybjVf 

of East Lin the^ transfator’s preface the Miithusami Aiycr on this queslion of %(\fr 

MDCCChXVJ) m M.n.makkathwm Samabandham the 
Hon. lIcnTT N. J. otn y ordinary infer ahe observed refernng to the ,11 tf 

page ix observes—^! ^ ^ observation, and also thayam Hindas, the report states that they j di* 

capacity; it ®bow3 ^eat power^ ^c.it'opportuaities for nearly all of tficm better than their cu*}°® "<? 
thc.pi!!89raio“ fcy^'^® , „d Sh.la of the dillcmit majonty (as Jjo arc loH anil ’’'’S* I C«>«» 

inquiry into the woman for life.” See, Molohor Law « v 

countries described. ^ TFigmia and Moore, pp. 4S.4ff, 

8. Ibid, p. 1^- 
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h M»labar ha privilcso. ^cir relaUon aitli ccrlainly tlial the dimcultics in which the Mililit 
hair aomen Ihcreforo IS a privilege 'Die basis ^ j„y specul erJ 

of tins relation (which la a privilege) is Matn* jq jjjg matriarchal Bvatcin but to the conflict of tw 
archy, anti eince j.rivilcRCS must disappear from almost coiitradictoiy cultural ideala (referred aboe) 
modem democratic societies, Matriarchy must ^nd as such these inconveniences are being felt (la 
disappear from Malabar. more or less degree) in other parts of India too wLers 

Let us examine them one by one. there is no trace of the matriarchal mtem. 

A.— Now It must be obvious lo^ any careful Jq the northern parts of India, where the Arysa 
observer that social maladjustments in India arc joflucncc had been predominant, patriarchy and find 
symptomatic of the time and not a peculiar malady M conformity to the rules of marriage have been the 
Malabar where matriarchy prevails (or rather prevailed), tmguisliing features of the social order, and yet thew 
These maladjustments and inconveniences arc the re- northern communities have not escaped the tamoa 
suits of the conflict of cultures which Malabar mong created by the clash of western and Indian ideals of life, 
with the rest of India has been experiencing. Social There, whether the joint-family is condemned by the 
values in the West are (or have been) different from 'oiodcmist' as an unworkable relic of barbarous part 
our own ideas of those values. Life in the modern »>cst encouraging the multiplication of drones or the pumnt 
has been appraised on the basis of one’s acquisitjoM of indii'idualistie careers is condemned by the ‘aab- 
(convcnicntly mca^red by money). Towards the reali- quated' os the sign of modem barbarism encoursgicS 
ration of such values selfish individualism, arrogance sclfi-ilt greed and a narrow outlook on life, the fJf* 
and intellectual cunning serve perhaps as necessary remains that the social life has lost its equiLbriuo 
qualifications. This h.as however not been the aim of which it is seeking through the tumults of all these coo* 
life in India (either in the North or in the South) which fltets. If therefore patriarchy and the strict observance 
consisted in the rcaliration of ideals of humanity of martial law did not and could not maiatab to® 
through the promotion of co-operation, toleration and social equilibrium (in face of the cultural conflict re* 
nobler virtues like charity and love. Social ^•sterns arc (erred above) in communities in which they have pi^ 
but instnimcnts for the realisation of the aims of the vailed since the daivn of civiliration, are they likely 
community life : and the aim of life being different to succeed in doing so where (ns in Malabar) they ^ 
from that of the west, the Indian social Q'stems (of being copied as belated imitations 7 It is for the Mai** 
which Malabar Matriarchal system is one) naturally barians to ponder over this question. The further 
differed from the western social sj-stems both m form question which they should seriously consider is th« 
nnd fwhnt is more noteworthy) in «ptnt. With the ad- before they finally discard their ancient socisl 
SSl S nr lish S; and more »pobi»llr o( English (n,l„th docs not really appeor to have been responsibj 
IdnLtlon nhen two such different life’s outlooks came for all their EOCisl difficulties) snd accept the Angl^ 
M .n SvohntaiT Sth each other, the result, Hindu order (Registered msrTlsge.ete ) which hB 

't wn7 n cla“ as n eonseguenee of which faded to prove to bo the panaees in the 

S nfz the tdeobaical conflicts of modem India communities m India, will it net be more desirable to 

hate arisen oft tne , . ^ j India) has had her see if their own system with neee.^r>; modificafiom 
of which Malabar^ share of this conflict has (according to the needs of the time) will not be able , 

'r iHS"*'e^1=n“.*liS l5inT'Sl,‘n''gTnSy‘nn's”r« 


WAR ECONOMY AND PRICE CONTROL 
Bv N. A. SARMA. n*. 


T. ■ . nr PnUlltal is the nrresting title of a 
ifhXhv Paul Van Zeiland, wherein the one-tiroo 
lall book by Paul van problems nnd 

imo Minister oi ucigiu Economics a more 

ospecis of Intcrnatio , namsid of politics and 
d more rightly inlers that intmstional 

the“ bmaan'l between __H.t.cs .»■! 
onomics. , economy largely depends 

the rivalling form of gov^^^, ..yotM 

, ether it 1^0^ Authority bv Election” vanc^ or of 
r All and Every A thon^j oj 

c “Sindbad the Sador GCTinsny 

For, m central authority commands nd. 

icre an »".powerfiil cciuj dictates, the 

1 others mo rigid and Is ant to break 

onomic orginisat on i too war. In a dem^ 

ally under the 8'f"n,°Vor the U.S.A.. in the tarty 
,tic countiw like Eng do „ot yet realise the 

mths of nor the magnitude of the task 

mensity of the dang r » go on fighting like 

KS hlfSlly'.-' turn of ovenU 


suddenly and rudely forces them to OTamp fdl 
minor differences nnd sill>’ bickcringa in an alUs^ , 
ing interest in the face of the national .*,on 

then, there is no stopping them, m their deterra naU 
or their effort to see the whole busmeas througu i v 
the other hand, in a country like India. \tc(i 

is nothmg like a properly planned and well co-ordin 
war economy. So, it all depends .... ... {),« 

Every book on economics commences w»n 
platitude, rather isrring one shmild admit, tnai ^ 
ire scarce in relation to wants. Nevjr is it ra f™® 
wartime. Supply will bo short and demmd. 
because of war needs, will get swollen up. There 
the problem- of war cconomy-^a Propfr ^ -oo<l» 
apportionment of the strictly limited ^ necd^^ 
and services as between civilian and 
mid herein lies the rationslo ol « 

of govcmmcnl control! in the nffmrs ol J 

dchange, di.lribution and 'onsiimphon. ^ t prtltt 
pull-baker mclhods of the market Rboy iwHj 

to call it competition) may ho ■'■'"Rblo 
to BDino calent in ordmaiy they 

that pastime m normal times I But m 



WAR ECONOilY AND PRICE CONTROL 


“the tail begins to wag the dog”. War economy is a 
'straight jacket’ and all others must fit into it AH war- 
time controls are essentially restrictionist rather than 
purposive — that is to say, they are "strict jackets” rather 
tliSa "supporting garments”. To wage a -total war like 
this It is absolutely necessary for every country to 
balance the needs of the fighting forces and those of 
civilians. No doubt,'' civilian consumption is bound to 
be appreciably slimmed. Only, the burden must fall on 
all Moulders equitably and, a minimum standard oi 
living must be provided for all. Therefore, m every 
country various measures have been promulgated to 
safeguard the interests of the consumers and price 
control IS one of them. It is a minor, but esential 
aspect of the regulation of domestic economy. Price 
control is useful only as an integral part of a compre- 
hensiie whole. Says Mr. Donald Gordon, the Chair- 
man of the War-time Prices and TVade Board in 
Canada;, “A definite control of everything produced 
must be undertaken to decide what is to be produced, 
who js best equipped and qualified to produce it, and 
who is to get the production.” The mam object of 
flooring or celling prices is to confine price fluctuations 
within reasonable limits. "The effectneness of control 
of consumers’ prices is the ultimate test whether or not 
a price control system is successful." (Motell Ogdon ' 
Foreign Agriculture, July l&tl). 

IV^en Hitler unleashed his hordes against Poland, 
the whole German economy was already fully toned up 
to a war footing. There was an ‘overall stop’ on the 
whole range of prices and wages. Their motto was 
a fixed ration at a fixed price.'’ Of course, the ration 

small and the price high. But everyone was certain 
of his or her limited share. But British economy was 
caught ‘napping’. They had to collect the strings ^most 
where they had left them in 1918 They first started 
^th the prices of the more important essentials And, 
^,March, 1942, out of every 10 sh. spent by an average 
British family, about 8 sh, went to buy goods whose 
Pnees were controlled. And now Britain has almost a 
perfect price control system. “Price controlm the present 
War has reached its highest stage of development in the 
correlation of the British policy of holding lown 
domestic prices and the assurance by the British domi- 
nions of reasonable prices to their producers.” (Monlell 
Ogdon : Foreign Agr, July 1941). The Bntish are always 
slow to starb—but invariably they finish first. And now 
and then, they eveiC muddle through to success! To 
Wve but a few other instances of price control measures ; 
In September 1939, the Japanese Government prohibited 
all advance in prices, rents, wages, salaries, freight and 
insurance premia. In less than a week after the out- 
break of hostilities, the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia fixed maximum prices for over 50 essential 
articles * Britain set before herself a determined ideal 
that “the children of thnf nation shall not suffer from 
malnutrition because of this war.” British Food Ad- 
ramisfration under I^rd Woolton has a glorious pccoro. 
lyhat di'mal picture we get if we contrast tbe condi- 
tions in India I War or no war, have we not a right to 
at least the ‘normal’ miserably low standard of life ? 

In Britain, Germany, Canada and other countries 
the principle of differential prices has been iwogm^ 
*ad adopted — low and relatively fixed prices fo*" 
necessities and very high and, if need be, rising priew 
for Juxuries. Planning is centrally done while bu- 
nunbtration of the measures is through lo<»l_ P”CJ 
committees or district Economic Bodies. In Britain, foro 
Pnees were subsidized to the tune of millions of poiin^ 

In Germany, a considerable portion of the skimmTO 
®ff excess profits is credited to price stabilization foods 
for the same purpose. Thus consumere' interests ire 
Wways kept in view and producers get a fair _ pri«. 
Subsidies constitute a significant instrument in the 
technique of price control. Great Britain, with the aid 


of subady payments, insulated the prices of cost of 
livmg articles like food and clothing. 

And now, prices are all directly _ or indirectly 
interrelated. Once you accept this, the interdependence 
of prices rules out all piecemeal price control legislation. 
Of course, the “blanket’ or the ‘overall’ or the ‘universal’ 
tjTie a'so has defects — which has not?— especially those 
relating to administration. Only, it has less defects than' 
the other type. This is the lesson of experience in other 
countries. Tlie American Price Control Bill was at first 
‘hedged in' by so many exemptions and exceptions that 
it was desenbed more as a practical joke than a price 
control bill. (Economist, 6th Dec, 1941). Even U.S.A- 
IS slowly falling in. _For the first two years of war, the 
smallest pnee increase was registered in Germany. IITie 
official wholesale index rose by 5’3 per cent and the 
cost of bviog index by 6-6 per cent — of course if you 
are prepared to give emdence to their official version. 
And why this? — because Germany possessed a 
scientific system of price control in the early period of 
Ihe war. Of course, now Britain has a better (being 
more flexible and dynamic) Price Control mechanism. 

Also, control of prices at every stage is needed. Prices 
of raw materials, producers’ prices, retail prices, whole- 
sale prices — all must be brought within the ambit of 
the pnee fixing authority. Fuel, transport and labour 
are the most “strateric” of all prices. When Labour 
Minister Bevin said that he did not propose to 
‘ monkey with workers’ pennies”, pat came the 
Economist’s stem warning : “To say that all prices 
except that of labour should be held down is as fatuous 
and futile as to maintain that all prices except that of 
labour should be allowed to rip.” “The fact is you 
cannot leave wages and salaries which are the main 
factors in prices, to rise indiscrimiDately and still be 
realistic about preventing inflation.” (Ecclea, Chair- 
man of the Federal Eeserve Board). 

Price control necessarily implies regulation of 
slpplies and distribution. A vigorous, drive is always 
neMed to unearth all hoarded stocks. Rationing is the 
logical corollaiy to price, control. In the absence of 
rationing, price control would result in the early bird 
getting most of the worms openly— and ^e stronger 
bird knocking off all the worms occultly (in the black 
market). This is just what has been happening all 
over India in the ease of the few articles whose prices 
have been controlled, with the exception of a few cities 
like ^mbay where rationing is successfully working. 
Thus the sacrifice of the cultivator in accepting fixed 
prices is generally not reflected in any tangible benefit 
to the middle and poor class consumers. Direct on- 
trols like Price Control and Rationing, if they are to 
be Buccessfu!, must be well co-ordinated with monetary 
and fiscal mechanisms. “If the price freeze operated 
without support from complementary steps, it would 
be violated m at least three ways. Without a reduction 
or neutralization of spendable incomes, large-scale 
black.marketing would spring up and inflation would 
continue. Without formal rationing of scarce con- 
sumers’ goods, informal and most probably inequitable 
schemes would emerge, with the retailer the 
nflminis trator. Without an adequate wage policy, 
legitimate claims for subsidy due to rising vanable costs 
would overwhelm the administration,” (W. W. Rostow — 
American Economic Rei’icir, September, 1912). Authori- 
tarian rationing is thus the only corrective to the power 
of the purse. Rationing of one article leads to rationing 
of another— price control of one commodity leads to 
price control of another. The whole problem of dis- 
tributing the nation’s resources is one and cannot be 
split up into air-tight compartments. Look ahead and 
see things as a whole. 

It is instructive to note price movements in various 
countries. The following tables are taken from the 
Federal Heserve Bulletin, (U. S. A. Govt.). 






nS Kn' Commodities* Prices 


Ba*!o— ^cck ended lOlh Autmst 193!>=ioo- 
/M /““C 1&I2=155'2 June l&13=24l-7 
^ ^ B"S'’"l^4=iro-“^ Commodity Prices (Calctilla) 

(Number 72) Feb, I&t3=253 
Sept. (when the War brobo out it was 

iust a little over 100.) 


2. WHOLESALE PRICES 
lou commodiiia) 


SJJ 


107 

110 

112 

114 

115 


117 

(Julj>) 


3. RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


I5§ 

us ** 

123- 

12$ 

129 

132 
129 

133 
139 

(AufpisO 



'■slg 


ci-n 

11 


95 

101 

141 

97 

100 

101 

IOC 

lie 

163 

12i 

127 

101 

133 

133 

191 

137 

12S 

165 

137 

134 

ICO 


(c) Cost of Living Index Numbers (Bombaj') 
, Base June 1931=100* 

1033—100 
1939-100 

1919-112 1943 (MaO-208 

I9I1-I22 1913 (Sepl.)-23S 

1913—157 1913 (Nov.)— 243. 

1942 (Dca.)~~lSS. 

llle foShg Vsc°rSr‘c kv*l' C|irier>SS.?orand ?£g tL’fecmme^ 

vl ’ chcckcd ID timc, Churcbili-Housc of Commons-lflfh November. 1916). 
?!?i momentum like a raowball rollmg down- Wc haa-c in India an ndminisfrative machineiy tliat ia 

r°^® ejrculatjpn. without a corres- like an edi/ioe without the ground floor and the co-t 
ponding aeAclopment m cooD 9 mic activity, leads to of running it ia in flagrant violation of all canons of 
higher prieea, and to caiw the nse m prices more notes economy and efficiency. B’e nrc thus Vubridiring’ from 
are Of cou^, the saying ‘‘not worth a contb genera! revenues parasitic incompetence. So far our 

ncntal does not wt apply to the Indian Rupee. It is b'uc-prints.waving bureaucrats have been looking nt the 
rather strange that wo should find in our midst some question of price cootrei as a spare-time hobby. R-i» 
publicists who ‘Still consider the Govemmeol inethods one long doleful recital of the utter abnegation of (heir 
of financing their war demands as sound. Fortunately duties and responsibilities to the people on their part, 
their number is extremely limited. As Irving Fisher So long as the blcs.*ed word on the lips of (he Govem- 
would put it, the attitude of those few persons is com- meat is “agreeroenl” in eeonomie matters during such 
parable to (he optimism of a person who, having abnormal times, the results wouM be locfllciene}’. flabbi- 
dropped off the fourteenth storey of a sky-scraper was ness, artificial scarcity and finally famine. Spokesman 
said to have exekimed, just before hitting the ground, of the Go\Trnment with their heads bowed with the 
"So far so good”! Unless the abnormal increase in enormous weight of Nothing, loijnging in broc,aded 
purchasing power is rigidly confined, price control armchairs, are never tired, of wMing over the various 
measures cannot be successful. Also, the increased mcasurca they prepo'c to enforce ‘in due course’ to 
purcha.«ing power is very unequally distributed. mitigate our war-time economic maladies — while in the 

* You cannot quite ignore the domestic problems and nme breath thev carefully reiterate the multitudinous 
still accomplish your task of beating the Japs to their difficulties and obstacles that must be surmounted in a 
knees Surely 3 ’oy cannot leave the homo economy to T.ast ngricuUuml country like ours before control of 
shift for itself as best as it can under these war condi- prico.s can bo sticcca'ful. TPiint (he.v say is often not 
lions and still wage a sucee-ssful war! The fighting line worth the wagging of their tongues. Il is all, a hopelws 
end the consumers at home arc but two sides of the fabric of lies and a tangle of evasioM which even a 
Bimp Till very recently the Government of Indw achoolboy can easily unravel. None denies that there 
n^Wd to "wait, watch and warn.” I doubt if there is are many real, difficulties. Administration of controls 
«nv other country in the world where so many com- presents n serious problem. In a fub.contmcnl like 
mittees have been appointed and so manv confenmeos India, conditions , differ from proaunee to provinee. 

L «f^nvf.nrd> ‘Umptecn’ Price Control Con- Also, production is not concentrated either in a few 
have ^ iQn-(,(l discus-sions and still nothing has localities or in a few hands. Millions of verj' sm^I 

taken shape. ^Nwfs it the St of the ^conferraers. produms h^’c 
The ' ’ * 


forences held prolonged discus.<<ions and still nothing has 

icrences * fjr,r is it the fault of the confereners. v - - - 

? . {ftt'A BAA ft lot of planning by amateur bureau, to agricultural pursuits and cottage indurtrics. Aenn- 
In ( 1 ^ fifth sear of the war, wc all these small agriculturista may have to be subridiifal 
I rj’ ■ ;.j, fho merest details on (he outer But if there is a ruthless will to succeed, arc (hey realiv 

nrc o! economy. Our Qover^ insurmountable? What we Mnnot justify, we only feck 

fringe of the „ conristent record to exphain away, ^ A, bird whimpers in mv car that the 


rnent i>^? I” ” How apt are (hcoe words : Government is deliberately following this pofw k 

of joo n’f driving bit by bit— inch bv placate some clemcnLa in the country (profiteers. 

"It has been atong the path which private traders, war rontmetors, ovrrp.aid but undfi^ 

inch, driving upon -U-hat Ivorked legion of officials ) so that it may in h 

necesRity Ins at In ^ j, put off aa long as impiraitv resort to ‘strong methods to mai^am wh 

fear is f/int ..j they are it calls *7aw and order" m the fand. So again, 

Government.^.. AA.,ld derived nr Polilic3?-One never knows 1 


iop'S. could be derived 


EARLY msYORY OE SlUC IN BENGAL 

By DEBAJYOTI BUEMAN 


Rent 


Total outlay before a crop is obtained 13 8 


’'II Sa, 

CompLy was atS\&tely l.pS^*’pl;Sg“th''a°i^ ^ “““ 
provided with capital, and a sum of £3000 was 2 hand hoemgs ' 
ordered to be invested in Bengal raw silk, while twice 

in the following year authority was given for 
regular purchases of 100 bales, worth about 
20,000 rupees in all.^® The superior efficiency 
of the Dutch merchants gave them a long lead AnnuaL 
in Bengal, but it was utilised mainly for Asiatic 1“®" plpughings as before 
developments. It is not known whether there fveSn - 5 toes 
was any opposition to the Dutch purchases “ , ’ 

uTien the new trade was definitely established, 
there are no signs of local hostility to their , n~ ^ 

large exports, such as we should expect to hear % on the 

of if their effect had been to deprive Indian 
workers of their raw material, and it is more 
probable that the supply was increased to meet 
the increasing demands. 

In one way, the trade was simple, for silk 
■''’as a royal monopoly, and merchants could 
expect reasonable treatment so long as their 
position at Court was maintained. The Dutch 
seem to have been beUer served by their agents 
at the Court, but in any case they bad a very 
Sfeat commercial advantage over the English in 
their ability to supply the Persian market with 
^ices, the commodities in most demand; the 
English being able to offer spices, were fre* 


Annual produce, if the plant be sold, 

(as is frequently pnetiwd). 

In Dec., 7 loads of plant, (each load as 

muw as the labourer cames) at 1 Re. 7 
March do at 8 anas 2 

May 5 do „ 8 „ 2 

June 4 do „ 8 „ 2 

July 6 do „ 8 „ 3 

Sept. 4i do „ 8 „ 2 


Rs. 19 8 as. 

From the apparent profit of 3 Ra. and 10 as. must 


being able to offer spices, were ir^ deducted the superintendence of the culture and 
quently m difficulty as to laying down saleable some labour which is not provided for in the estimate; 
goods in adequate quantities, and the Dutch such m that of gsthering the crop and transporting it. 
certainly seemed the larcer proportion of the , „ peasant, who feeds ^ own eUk worms, gives 
sill- 37 i-® „ 1 . employment to his family; how far their labour 

k trade. Mention has already been made jg awarded may be judged from the usual estimation 
01 silk factories at Delhi which sometimes of the produce of silk, A frame, filled with worms 
employed as many as 4000 1 weavers of silk, from fiio cones, produces near 50 lbs weight of balls 
In 1788, Ghulam Hussain Sal.m- states that wl o't 

was produced well and in abundance in mans nearly, may be obtained from the prMuce of 
Bengal. Good silk stuffs were manufactured in l bigba of land : the best cones may be sold to the 
this country. A very good account of sericulture at the rate of 18 sers for a rupip; but a 

in PpnfToi t. ^ i,,- TT T* PfiTobrnnko deduction must be made therefrom for such balls of 

b^n proMoed b> H. 1.^ .. silk as are of infenor quality. We h3>c not materials 

ana Anthony Lambert in their joint treaiis^ estimating the eipensc and produce of Matures, 
entitled Husbandry of Bengal, first circulated With tlie hand reel, 2 sers (or 4 llw. av.) of stik are 
secretly and then openly published by Robert obtained from a man of cones This reel is tcdiws in 
L'nirtE* f 11 - tr-^rr, hfink opcratioa; but. labour with it is paid no better 

Ight. TTie following passage ^ ^ * # 1 , *hat of epinning cotton yarn, namel}% about one 

pves a fairly good idea of this industry at tne nipij'a and a half for a acr of yam. However the 
close of the eighteenth century (1794)”. charges of filatures cannot be much greater; and 

. In districts to which our inquiries respecting rilk making an alloi^-ance for the proportion of inferior 
M'e been limited the culture of the mulberry » silk rtwircd for, Indian cot^jmnlion, and similar to 
wtimated at fifteen rupp-as fourteen anas, and the what is known m Europe by the name of floretu. 
produce at 10 IL 8 a. for the bigha,* ^ 


38. Moreland, From Alhar to Aurar^ffzib, p. 139. 

.37. Moreland, Ibid, p. 40. 

33. JJiadua Sahlin, p. 23. miu,k *...*^ ... — v- — - , -...w. « c.n nj 

30. Celebrooke, Ilvsbandrv of Bcfiffal, pp. W-91, quantity now cxporletl Perhaps the districts, w 
109. which It is limited, cannot raise a much greater 

•Rm pluiliiiB !ot » 6rid 0l ““ *31 rom 


the pnme cost of filature eilk, diippcd from Europe, 
need not exceed 10 current rupij-as for a ecr; if it 
sells on a medium at 23 rh. for the great lb., it night 
afford a considerable profit. (The production of raw, 
silk in Bengal might be iacreaseif to supply much 
more than 150 or 200 tons, which u said to be the 



has been tried in South Bihar, and in' the northern -nu. . ■ . . ' 

provinces oi Bengal; and. .upon, the result of expert- Whds o! tTotlllS P'iidl 

■ fhe tussar (Tusseh) 

: tije former. /DUfld 

ana to the viciniiy'of BhaKirafhT river f^*"* “i^imuance over many parts of Bengal' 
Gjmges. from the fork of those rivers for ahmSred- Assam, as to have afforded the people; from 
. mUea dorar their •stream-)' . / *“3^ immemorial, a considerable supply of a' 

Desmbihg Jhechidf centres of silk, m'anu- dark 'coloured silk,.coinj 

facture, Coiebrooke writes " ' • * moniy.caHcd Tassar.giJk woven ’info dhutis and 

The neighbourhood of • Mooishcdabad is the chief' SSlo' ^ Coofand 

seat of manufacture of wov’e, giik; tapcia. both plain This, species Cannot be easily 

and flowered, acd.many^ ot^r- sorts, .for in land com> “Omesticatea. . ' . , , _ 

nacrce imd for exportation, are made, there more ^ The Arrindy silk worm was found ’in 'the 
wSp place 'where rilk ia interior parts of Bengal, in Dinajpore 'and Rung-' 

wove, lissues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes, are rltcfrin^o- ^ i j - 

the manufacture of Beneras. Plain gaures, Saptod to districts, where the peasants reared and 
the uses of -ihe countiy, are wove ia the Wcslem dreci it in a domestic state,' ns tb^ did the silk 
and the 'Southern comer of Bengal. worm. Their cocoons arc remarkably soft and 

The -weaving of mixed, goods made with silk and while or yellowish, and .the-hlament so exceed- 

- «rso°4"S“At'’pS;vS‘'oi ““ impeaotlcable.lb 

A considerable quantity (of filature silk) ia ex- It >s therefore spun like cotton, 

ported to the Western parts of India; and much is sold Tlie yarn tlius manufactured, ia W’ove’into a 
at Mirzapur, a principal mart of Boneras, and passca coarse kind of white cloth, of a seemingly loose 
dience te the Mahratta dominions and the centrical Uxturc, but’ of incredible durability,. . Eri silk 
The Wild Bilk, is procured in abundance vepr durable and is' often .worn constantly-for 

from countries bordering on. Bengal, and from some ten, iifteen or tw’enty years. • .* ■ ' 

provinces included , within its limits ... Its cheap- The following table,*’ cHumcrating-the raw 
nesa rendei^.-it useful in the fabrication of coarse gijk trade alone' during the first three quarters 

of the last century, is illustrative : 

The conditions of silk manufacture is fur- 
ther homo out by Hill and Orme. Hill states 
that Bengal produced " cloth of all kinds, most 
beautiful muslins, 'silk, raw or worked.” ** 

Orme says,*" 

The vocation from agriculture left a much greater 
number of the ■ inhabitants, than can be spared jn 
others, at leisure to apply, themselves to the loom, 

'bo that more. cotton and silk are manufactured m . *.v«. ,t, ....... * - 

Bengal than in..^fice -5®muc^ nued right up to the close of the nineteenth 

lhT«.SVrt or°ti!L?.n“SS- conTuo' Early in'lho present centurj-, the crash 
fiScs aS' Jf lilt wr »ilk i> expurted; and Europe came. China anti Japan sr™tly improved fbeir 
receives the largest share; the rest goes by land and gjjj. nianufacturca while conditions here remain: 
eea to different partu of tbo Empire. t pjj "stagnant .due to political and economic 

The extent .of silk manufacture and the jjjndranccs. The import of eheftp silk piece- 
onrnineq of thei Bengal peasant through this increased considerably to the destrucuon 

Bourcc were considerable. .About 1810, Buclm- ^},g Ucngoj judugjrj.. Big silk factories began 

found in Dinajporc alone .4800 to be established in the other provinces of India 

PTifrflfred in the manufacture of rilk cloU^hc ^nd in the Native States while Bengal stuck on 
nf which W'as valued at Rs. 9,00,000. |,^.p domestic metliod of production. The 

S Liondra Lai Hitro Blatcd, in bts 'journal • Trade of Indin,- 1904-0.), etates 

vS^artka SanoraftOt that 10 lakhs of people m A -Tjie exports have steadily diminisltcd,' 

were employed in the silk industry, that ^radc of some importance Js 

?/mn^ Tr.d<; ■ of Silk wcrc produced and that insigniricancc.*’*® The infhL-: 

inpomc in the silk, trade was two crorca dcstroyod was not of some, but of n 

Bcnga _______ t'erj' great importance which maintained it® ' 

of rupees.., — - ; ; . tcncc during two renturics against hard on-. 

40. Celcbrookc, Ihid. p. W. ^ 2jg^ slaughts and in the midst of a world competition- 

41. S. (Concluded) 

of I/tr £ri^is^ -Vorion tn 45. _ R. K. Choudhurj', Evolution o/ /"‘f'”’’ 

43. Martio, 'A 071 Jndustno. p. ®. 

o} Eastern PP- ‘’I im-05, p. ^ 


C58A5 lbs. 
414, m „ 
874^ „ , 

I, 73C,2Slvf 

J, I0S,4C5 „ 
1,511,500 „ 

(av.'for 4 years.) 
JSOl ' 1,485.270 „ J 

1S70 .1,558,240.,, .. 

The flourishing silk trade of Bcnf»l conti- 
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1822 

1830 
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1851 



new UP B-W ^tinf^fortre^s described »« the laree«t and swifJest of aJl Allied bombers, 
will attack from much greater distance and with much more power 



A floating ’jeep crosses the Mogaung River to the Iowa of 







IS CAPITALISai PLAYED OUT ? 

Bv D. V. RAMA RAO, m.a, llb. 


Tice system of ctoimmy uhich the won! clearly demonstrated that it is possible for 
Capitalism represent** scans to have tindergone people who raise revolutionary slogans about 
considerable change since the time it was sub- economic exploitation to have no scruples about 
jeeted to severe criticism by the early political exploitation. Tliis is what Bertrand 
Communists, Even to-day the term Capitalism Russel says in his book Power (page 297)- 
is somcwliat loosely useil nml is capoble of an >Tko.e «l,o profes.al the pmeat day tobeMaia-. 
Cla.«tic interpretation. Thus ^^hilc the fashion followers, have kept only the half of his doctrine, and 
among tlie orthodox Communists i« to dc'-eribe it , thro«n^over the demand that the State should be 
MO system based on dolibcrntc o.vplnilnt.on of Sp„T„raal 

one class by another for the latter - own bcnelit, ha-a l^vome, m consequence,, more powerful and more 
the more rational opinion is coming to view it "hie to e\er«sc tyranny than any oligarchy of former 
merely as a svstefn tliat has been ovolvcil a? a , 

result of the unforeseen and uncontrollable same chapter, a few pages after, he 

forces that were released by the rapid inccham- * , c, , o -'r ‘j- 

salion of industrs- coupled witl. tl.e democratic domoScytTbe»^lS^>.cd°bf S 
tradition of laissez-faire i.e., the doctrine of free m the U S.S.R. Tliere aro_ those whose attitude to 
and uncontrolled commercial enterprise. Uuv.ia w one of religious f.iith; to them, it is impious 

Hmvf.vftr. if mird,f 1.0 vimvr.l if »v true that ermine the evidence that all is net well in that 

.nowc^cr It might be MCWCU, It IS true in.ii counlr>'. But die testimony of former eatiuisiasts is 


a certain amount of exploitation has been found becoming more and more convincing to those' whoso 
ino’itable in the Capitalist system as practised minds arc open to re^oa on^the euSject. Th<v iirin»- 


... ...V aj-vv - I --- y - f — — — The argu- 

to-day. It must bo noted, however, that ever frorn historj- and ps> eho]og>* with which we have 

/ ‘V 1 ^ iiui-tu, I boon coneemod id prevnous chapters have shown how 

Since this fact has come to be rcall^ed, prOp,rCw expect irresponsible power ‘to be bene- 

sive opinion all over tlic world, irrespective of volcnt.” 
any group interest, has -been per#i'tcntly Ag.am (page 305) : 


endcfivourinc to control and regulate oaintahst . “Without democracy, devolution, and immunity 
...tit. - ■- * 1 ... ...-He nf from cxtra-lcgal punishment, the coalesconce of conomie 


ftvT%i ^ mminiisc the power is nothing but a new and apalliag 

exploitation. instrument of tyrannjx In Rusia a peasant on a collec- 

Tliere is scarcely a country’ in the world tivo farm who takes any portion of the grain that he 


tliere the private ambitions of a group or class has himself grown is Lable to the death penalty. This 
lio.rc. c lJuvuiL .miuiijul s u .1 b j ... law was made at .a time when millions of peasants were 


..... o 4 isw «ss ^ time when millions of r 

pate not been subjected to meet with the hlgne ^lymg of hunger and attendant diseases owing to the 

interests of national welfare. Although our famine which the government deliberatelj' refrained 
^orld has to progress a great deal before dis- from nllcviafiag.'’ v . 

Wbution can be said- to have reached a stage The experience of the Upilalist countries 
'Chich can be called equitable, yet, there is a as neil as the result of the Communist expen- 
fflarked tendency in most of the counlncs not nicnt in Russia point to the same moral, namely, 
miy towards -communisation of all essential that human nature is neither so self ess ns to 

social services but also towards a fairer sharing completely dispense with the motive of personal 

cl all national assets. =““sli as to bo completely domi- 

Indecd, Capitalist economy to-day has been nalcd by the profit rnotive. 
modified to such an extent as to make Commu- B seems, then, that a certain amount of 
oist critidsm look grossly cLggerated. Tlie ejiloilation, "hate™ economic system we may 
lact that a good many countries have been able adopt, is unavoidable in the present level of 
to introduce measures which can be described human character and culture, and that it is not 
steps in the direction of Socialist economy, mse to attempt to dispense with the personal 
"ithout chai^Elng their essentially CapitalUt profit motive allege her as it is likely to raise 
pattern onl™?es that Uic Capitalist system Ms head m some other sphere if suppressed in 
is nni- proves xnub lUL j realm of commercial enterprise. 

• ’ On flexibility. . . g^eri- People who point out to the Russian Five- 

nient ?n nff-ntialitira for Year*Plans and the great achiev’ements of 

evd in^ romf iMo Russia and triumphantly declare them to be 

•^eing ^ class-war triumphs of Socialist economy would do well 

and^baf ^ result of a ru ~ to ronember that national plans have almost 

less Latoh^. 'mTSissran Experiment has become a normal feature of most of the countries, 

6 



Hkr ^ T ^ Cflpitalist countries Cnpitaliem, it may also be noted, has not 

Aincnon Jmvc been no less neccfsnriJy proved nn obstacle citfier in the 
PiriKinK; nor have been the aclncvcmcnts of tpread of nationalism or democracy while the 
X cannot be said of Communism; for like 

rcmonibcrcd that Japan winch possessed far less most other doctrines which prove rcvolutionarj' 
ina ^rjal resources, could make an equally im- in one set of circumstances Communism too-can 
prcssivc march in li jingle generation without, easily become renctionnrj’ in another set of 
however, turning Communist. circumstances. It is significant that Hussia 

It IS interesting to note that while the under Stalin, to-day, *13 not only drifting from 
Oapitahst countries tend to lake an increasing its early Communism to a more liberal Socialism 
interest in the llussmn experiment and start to hut is building up a sturiy nationalism. 

study it with a view to profit both by its achieve- t i* t • i « x i# 

moiits ns well ns its blunders, Russian economy , lu go a Jong way before 

too, on (he other side, tends to be considerably , ® reached a natmial status 

diluted from the orthodox communism as con- ^ worthy place in the comity 

ceived by the early enthusiasts. nations, can hardly afford to inttcr 

There is reason, then to suppose that the energies on amateurish idec^ 

existing gulf between Capitalism and Socialism Commercial enterprises on a scale sudi 

will not be a growing one, in future, but may Ford s m America. Imperial Clicmical 

veiy well tend to bo narrower in view of recent m Imgland and Tatas J" India, -to 

experience gained by both Russia as well as a few among others---whic i have proved 

the Capitalist countries. The fond belief, enter- assets bear testimony to Uie opportun- 

tainrf in Bomn qunrtcra, 11, at the oulcmnc of the tnicnt and enterprise nine!, 

present tvnr trill bo Russinnisation of the world {« « IwcUnrd I ^ 

is iiprhnns m likclv if not loss «« that M greatest need is one of raising 

tnrniSt rSlist ' ^osv Standard of living, to concentrate on 

^ "n 1 f ^ » a ti t /-> •» r *11 production becomes a primary’ duty. Viewed 
People who contend that Capitalism wi! ^ ^ ^,,5^ background the recent Plan for Uic 

necessarily lead to Impcriahsm and war forpt Economic Development of India sponsored by 
that tliero have been highly* developed Oapitahst gj^ Purusliottam Das and the six other able ou- 
countrics like Sweden and Switzerland ttliicli t|joj-3 assumes additional importance. The stray 
have continued to be free from Imperial anibi* criticism levelled against this economic plan, 
tions and which, indeed, may well serve as describing it ns a Fascist one, is largely due to 
models in tliis respect for the future nations. confusion resulting from failure to grasp 

It may be noted tlmfc it is national ambition significance of the cJiangos tJiat have come 

and national rivalry rather than Capitalism that j|,c ^y£,r]d since the time of Marx. It may 
have largely been responsible for the growth of of place, Jierc, to point out that both 

Imperialism and that have led to two world Fascist as veil as the Communist plans arc 
conflagrations in a single generation. Just ns ^sentially production plans and not far different 
nations arc learning not to ailow Capilanst fj-Qm qjhj another. 

enterprise to welfare '"it As has been pointed out, the Capitalist eys- 

with (j X tj p ic<;sons of Uiis war us tern lias already undergone considerable change 

0/ international welfare. ^ 


HEINRICH HEINE 

By >I. K. PANDE, n,A. 

XT .. ...ninics n wonderful place omong the it is in romnnee that lie cspccinlly excel*. J-'ii 
Heine o'™?' pools of Gennany. *Poetry us exuroinc tlio following : 

rfto liu »" SSI"! S ' D,o Left 1,. iiel,l ee. c. deelcl., 

A unontancous utterance. So diverse Und mhig fliesst dcr Ithcin 

but_ a SP compositions that his poetic Dor Giptcl dca Bergea funkelt , , 

varied are uniauc. But of all his works Iia Abcndsotmcasciieio. 

genius seems to oe um^ 
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The air is cool— it is getting dark. The Rhino is 
gliding smoothly. T^e tops of the mountains are 
tipped with the gold of the setting sun. 

He goes further on : 


Die schonste jinyfrau sitzet 
Dort oben siinderbar, 

Ihr goldenes geschmeide blitzet, 
Sie kammt ihr goldenes Haar. 


It is such a lovely image that forces itself 

on our attention irresistibly. Also 

Im wunderschonen monat mai, ^ 

Als alle vogel sangen, 

Als alle knospcn sprangen. 

In the Icify month of May, when all the new buds 
break and birds do sing 


A lovely maiden is sitting up there, and her golden 
wr-rmg3 are glistening. She is combing her golden 

It is impossible to bring out the freshness 
and charm of the poem in the prose of a foreign 
language, and " the attempt to do so would be 
use gathering up dew-drops, which appear 
jewels and pearls on the grass, but r\m into 
water in the hand; the essence and the elements 
femain, but the grace, the sparkle and the form 
are gone." 

Every word of this poem has got, what L 
Abercrombie calls the power of “ incantation " 
—a sweet and enchanting effect which one ex- 
periences while studying the best works of the 
p^eat masters. The success of Heine lies in the 
fact that ho makes his world ours, his c.xpenences 
ours, bis thouglits, emotions, sensations, passions 
a part and parcel of our own being. He is cap- 
able of lifting us above ourselves into the region of 
me pure serene, which Longinus calls the sublime. 
Like Goethe he does not take us through the 
metaphysical mazes, nor like Schiller he ravishes 
Us with the sheer charm of the poetic diction, 
but he delights us with an imaginative descrip- 
“on of love, joy, tears w’hich constitute the 
stuff of poetry. He was not a poet-philo- 
sopher, but merely a poet to whom this world 
Was not the baseless fabric of a vision, but soroe- 
thing quite real and sound. us look at the 
third stanza of his famous poem, “ The Lorelei 


So, on the one hand we sec the rain-bow hue 
of romance, on the other a fresh breath of the 
lovelmess of nature, seen in the poetic world of 
Heine. 

Heine’s patriotism also is worth noting. 

He says : 

Deutschland hat ewjgen Bestand, 

Es ist ein keragesundes land I 
Mit semen Eichen, seinen Linden, 

Werde jch es immer wieder finden. 

For ages Germany will stand. It is the most 
healthy land, with its oaks and bme trees I shall 
always find it such. 

How different is this healthy patriotism 
from the chauvinism and jingoism that has 
proved, and is yet proving to be. the bane not 
only of Germany, but of the whole world 1 

Germany had not gone chauvinistic during 
Heme’s days. It was about six years after his 
death that Pnnee Bismarck became the 
Chancellor of Wilhem I. It is really from the 
date of Bismarck’s accession to power that the 
history of modern Germany begins. Hence there 
is no trace in Heine’s works of that baptism of 
fire which was to come later. Germany then was 
not a great power, as Heine says : 

Deutfchland ist noch ein kleines Kind. 

Germany is still a small child. 

Althougli Germany was a small child 
in Heine’s time, nevertheless there were signs 
that augured well for her future greatness. In 
his famous poem Deutschland, he says : 


Sie kammt es nit goldenem Kamme, 

Und singt ein Leid dabei; 

Das hat eine wundersame 
Gewaltige Melodei. 

She is combing her tresses with the golden comb 
W IS singmg a song— that has a sweet and conjpelJing 
^iielody. 

This little poem is full of what A. C 
oradley calls “the aesthetic experience” — an 
^■perience too fine and intan^ble to be put in 
the language of prose. So long we are in touch 
With Heine, we seem to be moving in a diffCTCnt 
World altogether, a world which is independent, 
<^onip]ete and autonomous. As a poet of nature 
Heine -is no less great : 

Die blauen Fruhhngsaugen 
Schaun aus dem grass herror; 

Das Sind die heben Weilchen 
Die ich rum strauss erkor. 

The blue .violet flowers are peeping out the 
}t «eiii3 as if Spring is looking at the world wita 
“cr blue eyes. 


Deutschland ist noch ein kleines Kind, 

Doch die Sonne ist seine amme, 

Sie saugt es mcht mit stiller jlUeh, 

Sie saugt es mit wilder flamme. 

Germany is still a child, but the sun is his nurse, 
and she will feed him not on weak milk, but on the 
wild flames of fire. 

There were signs and portents in the appar- 
ently dull grey political horizon of Germany, 
which Heine could not fail to see with' his poetic 
vTsion. The lull was but the harbinger of the 
great thunderstorm that was to break over the 
head of Europe from across the Rhine. Within 
ten years of his death, Germany anne,xc(l SIcswig 
and Holstein from Denmark, achieved a glo- 
rious victory at the battle of Sadowa and gave 
a thundering knock-out blow to France. Within 
ten years of his death, the 'little child’ to whom 
Heine refers in the poem, was to acquire a 
Herculean strength and amaze the world. Thus 
the poem quot^ above has a prophetic ring 
about it. 



His outlook on life was optimistic like that 
of his contemporary Robert Browning and 
uhliko tliati of’Tliotnas Hardy. The following 
quotation will amply bear it out: 

Her*, man Jierz, pei nlcht bcklommcn, 

Und crlniEc dcin Gcechick, 


Nrtir Frnhling geift zumck 
^Vfls -(Icr winter dir genommen. 

O my licnrt, cease repining, the m'nter will pss* 
ftway anil spring with all its hopes will come. 

Such was Heine — ^tlie poet 


THE SOCIO-ECONOmiC IMPUCATIONS OF GANDHISM* 

By Prop. P. A. WADIA 

Prof. Dantwmla who“e camestneaa and devotion to the failure of democracy ?— in allowing untold 
lus countrj’ have been ns much in evidence of recent of longing, a«pinng humanity to sink into ever dcci*r 
years as lus scholarship, attempts in this small and un- misery and degradation. Fascism and Communis 


years as lus scholarship, attempts in this small and un- misery and degradation. Fascism and Communi® 
ambitious brochure to give us an analjHS and inter- Im-e demonstrated the pas.sibility of organising tae 
protalion of the economic teachings of Gandhiii. He masses. Arc these raa«ises to be organised on a basis « 
sets this interpretation in the background of world fear or social confidence ? Diclatorsliip and terror «« 
event® Thought on social questions is making rapid built on fear. Prof. Dantwala tells us that with tee 
strides' and whilst accepting the basic values of toeial- pant machines of our age we can only hs'e 

ism iW Dantwala nociertakes a reassessment of a dictatondiip of giant experts and lee micians, ue 
M-irticm In the light of the social and economic recognises that with Uie socialisation of the jnstrumen^ 
change® of the last three quarters of n centuo'. Tins of production the rfc rcre o^ership will ^ into ^ 
roS?ssmcnt leads him to a defence and appreciation hands of the workers; but he maintains tW the 
S G^ndhiii’s economic thought. Marx, he says, was the size of the msfmmcnts will put the manager in rom 
nf nn ace udicrcd m by the Industrial lle\o- plete control of them. Bureaucrain' and dictatorship 
nrophet 0* prophet of the age of Fascism would thus appear to be the ineMtable concomitants of 

TL^d?v? in which Marx wrote his an age of large-scale production. He. however, visual.sw, 
andTotaliWrwi^. The ^ days m the alternative, a society in which the mstrumcnls 

Capital aao /.i^aens were ground into the du't arc so simplified that tJio common roan can nly them 

when the. working ' "9. m iiualo? and Ini^n-. and understand them, and he believes that tjua nltep 

. and the mim, [?'!•' j 4- -„iy ^eath and withiwt native is the only clTectivc way m which the State wi I 
disoasendden f " V® S’lsrS wjs the finally srilher awiu- and the Marxian dream fuj/ill«l. 

a share in culture and cduc^ Gan^ijns the g^sl exponent of this aflernativc 

clarion call winch brought a new hope and & nc ro^Uiod; it invob es not tJ.e condemnation of michmciy 

to the woild’8 wca^ the break- as such but its simplification and socia hsation and is 

The war of 1014-18 seerned to pro^im tne huked un with the conception of tnisteesliip m the 

“ do'a‘“oMi. of 

ofp.pcr,.. 0* . 

S otter Sf German Army Jd cro^rd the Ithmc ^ 

f r^^tiving Ludendorf carte blanche to strangle the » construction of rail roads or the 

frPPf^om ?nR«8sia.y Even Great Bnt.|iin, whCTc men pro pj steel— the eoneentration of we.allh 

wUh v-Kcnce that they desire ^-.tbout the slightest respect for the legal and moni 

i?fl Idiertic® ^vitnes.cd the «mc To rights of the million®. But. says Prof. Dantwala, the 

u-i^/ogctlicr to restrict freedom, and .J principle of tmsfeeship is a part of the. technique of 

'^4 L^wnrn-out systems of credit and ac non-violence. Gandhiji would plead with capitali'fs 

“'TT iTit material well-being may be t^c voluntarib* to submit themselves to the discipline of 

Everywhere men arc found to ini-dccship. Show them tlio right cour-e, give them » 

class nlon . ^jj^y offer I'P, ^ chmcc to mend their way. If that succeed® evil will 

growdb of . ,j,pj.]y Jove, engage m «„ be ended. It may be possible to avoid the U'e of >ii> 

ji religion j jjj conditions aj^rop j j rca-olutionary’ methods by good will : but 

keeping ®‘p„c for the ‘he evil of our days is not the abu®e of Jhe pn^nlcgw 

animals foinbing planes of property, but the absence of a planned, co-ordinated 

nrighboure J Abjjssinia and o J p^rsi^ent social effort for the betterment of tlw 

The Tl® m«cded^l03{l trvealed -a cc<m^ conditions of human life which is implied in the owr.ri> 
in >’'^“S,ronc^bascd on colosaal greed ^"[1 ship of property by the 'individual, ^us cnl can only 

order m. Europe b^cci S«iM- be removed by social control and ownership of 1^^ 

cxplo tation. The war to instruments.'of production. 

''Fascism an^ Commuu>-*^ “ j^^jjTl we call tJicm IVof. Dantwala has compressed in tlus small 

Km crimes of demoerac^ -stiau we u prolonged study and in this inferpretaW" 

P^y ° — r Prof M Ia Dant- of Gandhism has brought to bear a sj'mpathcfic in'i?" 

Xmtay. ' “ iudsment. 



Books in thj prmeipal European and Indian languages are reviewd 
in The iiode^n Rcvietc But reaiews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, penodiral*, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc. are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review* cannot be acknowledged nor can anv enriuiries relating 
thereto angered No cntlcism of book-rev^iews and notices is published. — 
Enrron, The Modem Revtevo. 


CnANDR.\GUPTA MAURYA AND HIS TIMES 
jBy Dr. Radha Kumud Afooicr;cc, MJa., PhJ>. Pub- 
lished by the University of Modras, 19^. Pages Hi. 

This work represents the Sir William 
Lectures which the author delivered in the Madras 
University in October, l&Il. The author has dealt with 
the career of the great Emperor Chandragupta and has 
firen a short account of tne administration, the ann>. 
social and economic conditions and the legal tjstcm 
prevailing in his age. 

In delineating hi* life the author has discu^ed in 
^tail the various sources, both indigenous and forei^- 
He has refuted the idea tliat Chandragupta belonged to 
a low cavte and discussed the various theories about if. 

In discussing the adiOHiislrativesyslenihebaspnncipaUy 

relied on the Arthasastra of Kautilya. It is well-known 
that most scholars in the present time do not accept 
the new that tbo Arthasastra was composed in ibe time 
of Chandragupta Maurya. The author, however, holds 
the contrary view and believes that this udidjio 
depicts the condition of the tune in which Chandra- 
8upts lived. ' This problem is not treated in deUil m 
W 18 book but the author has in bis previews worw 
discussed this questidn and shown a number of grounds 
la support of his view. He has elaborately dealt witli 
the Various aspects of law and administration with the 
help of ample materials supplied by the Arthasastra, 
and Ills book may be regarded in tbe mam as an elaborate 
^position of that work. The author h.is, of course, alw 
treated the Greek sources in detail and compared the 
data supphed by them with those of ArtbasastRW Un 
the whole the author has succeeded in placing Lef”^ 
the readers all the important materials hearing on the 
object. He has al-o devoted a short section on the 
of the period. i , , j i 

. , ihere are sev’eral appendices to tbe wi^ ncaiino 
Ti'K.W Chaaakya md Chandragupt, Tnddmm 
(Buddhist and Jama) and (2) ParaUehsm betrreen 
Asola’s Edicts and Kautilya’s Arthasastra. The geUW 
and the pnntmg of the work are excellent. As the firs* 
8^at Indian empeioi who aimed at the idea! of a 
ail-mdia empire and succeeded to a great extent J 
achieving it the life and times of Chandragupta cannW 
tail to evoke interest in all Indians who have a 
the past of their country. Tbe book uodw 

therefore, bound to be a popular one and wiU 
®'ea thoee who are not professed students of 
to gam a fair idea of a glorious epoch *in the historj 
ot ancient India. 

R. C. Majump« 

, men AND SUPERMEN OF HINDUSTAN : B» 
Alva. TkacUr & Co.. Ltd, Bombay, J9ff- 
f^oses iOS.J^e Rs. 11. 

. Joachim Alva, the author of this hondsonm-khadi- 
^ v^ume, IS an Indian Chnstian NationaJirt from M 
”*st Coast, who as a student threw hims elf into to 
^®tcs of the Congress movement in Bombay donns 


those stormy das’s of “War Councils" and “Dictators”, 
and was imprisoned. Since then his contacts with the 
public life of this country have been deep and varied, 
wide and intimate. In the tantalizing eolitiido and 
suggestive confinement of the prison-cell, the author 
recapitulates the fast-moving drama of India’s political 
struggles and draws some exquisite pen-pictures of the 
pnnciple acfws and actresses on the stage. Gandhi and 
Tagore. Azad and Jmnah, Motilal and Jawaharlal, 
hlahomed All and Ambedkar. Andrews and Homiman, 
Naidu and Mira Ben, Kadhafcrishnan, Raman and Gidney 
are some of the couple of dozen personalities that cross 
the author’s mind m an impr(?s»jve array, representing 
almost every sphere of national activity and every 
section of political thought, who have infiuenced, for 
good or evil, tbe destinies of this country during the 
la«t three decades. 

Alva’s sketches will easily remind the reader of A, G. 
Gadnoer’s Prophets, Pnesla and Kings, which remains 
even to-day the mode! for pen.picture artists. Alv&'a 
political ze^ and literary acumen combine to make his 
essays informative as well as interesting He does not 
pretend to cover the achievements of a life-time within 
tbe compass of a few page*, but h.as attempted to assess 
the true role of his supermen in India’s national life. 
Ignoring other facets of their personality and creativities. 
Even Tagore and Uday Shankar are seen in this perspec- 
tive Tbe only rneasunng tod the author employs is 
how far these personages _ have advanced India’s 
political status and ' rehabilitated Indi.v’s national 
dignity Tbis does not, however, mean that Alva is 
iD^derent to the cultural movements and social revolu- 
tiona that have influenced, even more deeply than 
political agitations, the national consciou*ne58 of the 
people, much less to the visions and ideologic* in which 
eveiy fresh generation is being nurtured. In fact, look- 
ing at the gallery of his “Men and Supermen,” one gets 
a fairly complete picture of the variegated background 
of India’s jcoatemporary natjanal life. The author has a 
remarkable gift for rtory-telling. Anecdotes and 
personal reminiscences enlivened with sparkling wit lend 
absorbing interest to his sketches. Certain misquota- 
tions are. however, to be regretted, and from his 
numerous references to “Anand Bhuban" (sic) and 
"Mani Bhuban” (ric), it is difficult to infer that Ihey 
arc printing mistakes. 

Mavi>dk.vmouax Mouuk 

URBAN MORALS IN ANCIENT INDU: Bu 
S L. Ghosh. Published by Sushtl Gupta. Price Re. 1-8, 
Calcutta. 

The book under review is the result of the author’s 
wide study of the subject In it be has reviewed the 
science of Love in Ancient India* on the background of 
its contemporary history. He has also tried succe*s- 
fullr to present to his readers a faithful picture of the 
sex We of a society durmg lhe_ time of Vafcsyayana. 
The chapter on the origins and times of VaL'yavana is 
short and comprehensive. It may be mentioned is this 
cosaectioa that a learned edition of the 
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|,Sor ?%hVfallo°'SuS'”of Mit' aut?,‘:Fp%“r‘pr&X. 


S.\w>jDNi)n.ANATH BiiANjA and S. C. MrrRA, 


Basava, wo are told, was one. of India's oiiislandinj 
^ rcljpous trachers, a great statesman and also a man 

language policy of ALL-INDLV ItADlO* letters. IBs vachanaa (or sayings) started a lilerarj’ 
By R. S. Skukla. Published by the Provincial Hindi unique in Kannada literature. In this book 

bahilya Sfimmclan, V. P., AUahabad. Pn 192 ^ rendering of soma ot ihoso 

i?s. 2-3. ' * into English. 

the Por,ia„«d UH. „„do, tr.v£''°boro»IZ tSfriS' 

trea men? mrfrTn,./ Btep-njothrriy or province. The authors of this book perhaps have 

I^rovinee made him more famous than he was before. And as to 


- tt;.. 1 >• Mjc province iiiaue nim raor 

► source of the worth of the translation, no opinion Mn be ex* 


a.>r.nc*ar,» t. t „• j- .. oi 1 .U 1 ; wojul ui wic iransiatioD, no opinion can oe ex* 

* 1 ^® Hindi-spcaki^ people, pressed without a comparison with the origmal. Tliose 

be in a better position to judge. The 

nntlfJv- ^ lafiguage- authors’ status in the academic world, however, com- 

!.r r » -^-/r real character with pels us to think that it is a good tran-slation. 

k f the comparative But we have a small grievance. One of the joint 

differc^e between the various items bromlcast m Hmdi authors is a professor of English. Yet there are » 
and Urdu, ^ well as their resjicctivo staff, hstenoTs and many un-Enghsh words m the Introduction to the 
menuiers of t/io focaf advisory committees. book Jliat one who knows only Engh^ will not 

In his pr^aee to the book, Sjt. Sampurnan.ar,d, Ex- understand half of it. If all those words arc un- 
Mims er for Education m the U.P. has ngldlv charac- Iranshtcablc into English, then why write in Enghfh 
tensed the actmtice of the A. I R ns being at all? Again, sometimes the authors’ En^ish it?clf 
dictated by a definite pro-urtlu and nnti-.Hindi Poli^’ seems to be un-English. Such words as rcconfnb'on 
'nic notable example he has cited is "The death (cf. "recordation of the vibrations of his 

of Sri Hamanand Clnttcrn was announced as "Raniatiand «>ul etc.” p. 16 ) and uordahlc (cf "strain 

Chatferji Surga-bash ho pave” which. translated the limits of the wordablc”, n 28) arc 
litcnIJy, means that liamanand Chatferji has hreomc needless coinage?, if permissible at nil. And ‘'need not 
rrftdenec in Surpa, this word being the A I R aersion necessarily’’ (p. 19) has an excess of words. When 
.of the Sanskrit word Swarpa (heaven).” one writes in English one should remember that the 

Want of space preaents us from quoting more of Fuch Kiog’s English has a n'glit to remain pure. It ought 
funny examples. We, however, do not find ourseUes m oiot to be a jumble of words from all languages inters- 
entire agreement with all the arguments advanisMi by perscti with freely corned new words and phrases, 
the author but the facts and figures collccUyJ by tt rx nnArrAomnjEE 

him go to show that the position of the A 1 It linAmonAiUEE 

authorities with regard to their languape-poliev is TirP .qroTtn' nt.' tiiMriTT oavpatitav* Hi/ 
wholly, ood hb-ohdclv It 

hiRh time ttoi (hoy rouse this pohey end tenoote the Sonny. Pubmtd hy ffrir Bhtmmp, Horn- 

just eomphint. ^nvlary, Hindu Missionary Society, hTishnanat^ar, 

M S. ScucvR laf^oTC. Price Re 1. 

r^^Pl5* this little book of 48 pages, the Venerable 

STRDCT^OJf : By Corn. M. N. I?w. by Sw.aniui has adnscated that the ideal of Hindu 

Radvttl Democratic Party, SO, Faxz Buinr, Delhi pp, gjnpat|,jm ^lust be basc<l on religious and social 
OS. Price Rc.-l. service and it must be founded on fundamental reli* 


In this small book Com. Boy has cmpbasi<M| the jpous tmths and vital .'ocial needs of the Hindus, 'Ibe 
nrecS'ity of counting Indian Labour factor ns th^ most Ilmdits should organise as free men and pledge their 
important one in Post-War World Rcconslr^Uon in hands and hearts to (he service of their common 
whirh India shall be an important con'titucnt. Capilalis- nncff=tral home and the ro-building of n great and 
(ic methods must giro way to poci.alistic producticm and free nation in which the Hindus, the Mu«lims, the 
distribution if reeonslniction is to avoid pit-falls of the Chrhtians, the Sikhs and all others shall mingle their 
h't Po«t-World-War attempts. Purchasing power and efforts and aspirations for love, prospcnlv 0100 
the standan! of li^ of the Indian pca«ants must inercase. righteousness bringing abidiifg victory and pe.ace to 
Means of production should bo taken out of the hands iTie book i? well-written and deserves careful con- 
of private owners. To achieve his idcnK the author ^idettition by all lovers of truth who desire (0 


of private owners. 

advises the Govrmnui*^ 1„ ....... .... .w. .....y... jrwviujci, gii'ui-u anu vhuuv uuu a..- 

and do away with the middlo-mcn ancl the capitalists sbarc a common citisenship and national life with rc 
i.. because these classes are Rr..oi.'.»a fli« r’l.T-.Mfnn. nn.^ nfbrtM wfin cnnstitute »‘>p 


who stand m the midway, because these classes are Kfu«rims the Chri-tians and others who consfitute th® 
creating Iroubleo in the war-efforts dicing the Present nation. 

f. ... . - /..-.V..- .r. Prt«t-Wnr JlTENDO-A NaTII IW'r 


war and will caii'c further trouble in Post-War Recon- 
struction. Even the “Scorched E.arth ’ poliw 19 rap- 


Srtcd°bv (‘STutiior. It mnv bt'ilotal.tlS jSoJ jSSy nn3 SHIP DOCKS; By Shtinhirm 
IS appealing to an Imperialistic and Cipitalislic Govern- lished by K. Krishna Iyer Bros., Tnehur 
ment for attainment of socialism m prcfcrrace to his p„pc tt. €d. , . 

own countrymen other tb.an the pcaAants and mdiistn.-U ^ 

.™'&™tly .1* b»b ht, ™p,R™d. va,„. in t™, 'p..”r 

of the In'b'injcderntipn of Labour J ’The young* son of a baron. Peter goes to 


»?,! rr;„,Vo“t of -f?™-"-" o'- ^ rio™'™,? .s-r 


CP and money, Mtnmdcrrtanding milk 

„»= in..r«« Htvp. he stages a 


MU91NGS OF BASAVA : By ProJ. S. S. Rasa, and his parents looms largo, he a sJlc ^ ^ 

1 /J.; md Bro/- Snmyma lyCTfor, JU.1, out from Iho fwoily. Pelor non EOO> on • 


On Festive Occasions — ADD FILTERED SUNSHINE 


Tor luxuriant hairs 


Natural Beauty. 

CASTOROI., BHEmOOL, KOKONOL, TEELOL. 


For soft & silken tresses SILTRES SHAiUFOO 

For strong white teeth NEEM TOOTH PASTE, MAEGOFRICE-'DEHTAL POWDER.' 
For tender & lovelj skin KAROO SOAP, KALAYA (SAHDAL SOAP). • 


For Wooming beauty 


For lingering fragrance 


LABONKY SNOW, TUHINA (BEAUTY MILK). 
BENUKA (TOILET POWDER). 

KANTA (PERFUME), EAU-DE-COLOONE, LAVENDER. 



rng; wSn “r* T"? “' “"■ o' '™"'“- «‘' 

np Ihi' atmo^i»hcrc vith llic prc'cncc of Rih<^n’ .‘*'0 tran'utionil period tlirougli which 

Teicr rrhirns home, joi/i.? « r(ctt'«nflf)cr and fafer waSa passing at present, Somcliow in feveml 

«P to the Parlnn, -nt with th^?!r^rori of Se «torica tlie reviewer found the current or cliam of 

He now longs to see Pnnlx and raa^r^ her. but CTfa theTiam" than Quid hke 

utter ilKappointuicnt he hnds PauJ.s ftJread.^ mamwl. rcnli«m creating n feeling of 


liter .iKappointmcnt he hnds PmiJa nlreadv mamM. texoE ’ThriJn^ f 

pcUc justice is lost sight of. the nffaira Bland more Et t wiH no doubt breaka new ^und 

isappointicgly realistic than the “real". It is really tS ,,in J i f" ^ ”’‘7‘ 

tiresome ami unromantic to follow «p the details St been nflr ? V>e "ndersigned Jus 

Peter’s Innsfcrence of love from Anita to PauH. and '•««» to Rct into the writer's frame of mmd. 
(hen from Paula (o Itosomniy. * •AI'TTAR KI HAT: Hu Radhakrishna /Vasa</a. 

San-to«ii Ciuttouft i^ittah^Iihandam, Patna. Pp. ICG. Pnee Rc. i-4. 
ENCLISII-TIENGALI Twenty-five ‘hort stones, centred roundAhe various 

IMPERIAL LIBRARY: AUTHOR CATALOGUE th'S’Sli’*"fitrtl?e"’’i?d® 

Z ^a'PT., TSl ^ ™T?ty ™ mS,V wriieri 

t 01. 1 A-l , \ oi. n tiJv. a young graduate— has succeeded skilfully in su-,tMn- 

The nutliorities of the Imperial Library are to be ing. nliat may be characterized as tlic spint of delicacy 
congratulated on having In-ouglit out two decent volumes nnd dignity _ flis ob«ervation of emotional and men‘al 
of this catalogue, which was a long-felt wont and which reactions to incidents and attitudes is svmpatlietifally 
will he of particular help to tho-c engaged in compiling cniica’. as hts style has the vividnc&s of \eracity. _ 
the liisforj* of ncpgali iiteralure. We wait witli eager- Over and ngiia, while reading the stories, fhc retder is’ 
nesrt for the completion of the catalogue at an earlv date reminded of master Russian storj’-writers 

'The method of spelling projacr names adoptetl in • G. M. 

(he c-ftaloffUe seems in somo cases to be Jiidcous fit, TELVGU 

Baiikim has been spelt as Vankim, Amalchandra Home .os-ti'T' nTTc-cT . n . 

as-Ainalcandra Iloma, Brajcndra as Vroiendra. ^mc tran<« ttcfii'c, 

of the books, which bear no name of the nuUmr in their vr'^^r rrp n 

title-pages, have been wrongly ascribed to some oth-r ‘'lUILMLN'l IN CHINA: / p. jf/. 

the name of Indranath Banerjeo. Englbh versions Students of politics would welcome 

Brajendra Natk Banfjuee. thc'C popular editions m their own mothcMongue. 

X, T PATABATALII- By T Kammrar Bm. PtibliM 

BHAIvTIRATNAVALI OP VIS N UPURI iVavyasn/iityn Panthat, Guntur, Pp. 4$. Price 

GOSIVAMIN: iTddof <inrf translator Rat Mahendranath 

Lahiri Bahadur, Retired Ppstmastcr-Gcncrat, Bihar ana collcctio 


ion of old popular songs. These 

folk songs would be aery much appreciated by all. The 
author attempts to revive interest in did traditions, 
beliefs and customs of Andhradesa. 

K. V. SuBBA Rao. 

GUJARATI 

APANUN JllKHUSTAN : rmne/nted by Puni- 


Orisso. To he had oj Rabindranath Lanin, MA, IS.h.. 

17 Dover ijine, Ballygungc, Calcutta, Demy Svo., 

Pages 2 + 244 + 7, PnceRe.l. 

This is a popular edition of the B/iattirotnaivh', 
an anthoIogic.il work containing a selection of veiscs. 
chiefly from the Bhagavatapwana (with at least two 

verses HI. 32, V. 45, from the //an6haktis'|d/iod<J|«i) . * wy * 

ncrtaining to bhakti or devotion to Krishna. The work ahotlam Trikamdas. Published by the Oxford Umvcr’ 
divided into 12 sections is stated to have been com- stty Press. Bombtiy. Cnnfboard cover. Pp. J4l'- 
pa'cd m 1G33 AI). In the present edition the text of iratcd. Pnee Rs. S. {1943). 

every Acrsc is accompanied by a running -V This is a Gujarati transUlion of Mmoo Massni’s 

tion and by Sanskrit meanings of (he words ai^g^ in translator ia n Kstion- 

a prose Older. Oiio^would ® atbt, as anteiit ns Minoo Masaiii, and hss done hi^ 

mentary on the work called the work well, jirescrving the spirit of the original, which 

edition of which would have been & % cr y j, ^ infomi.a(ivo .and laborious work, pning ni] 

feature of the book. Sources oi uie rera information of the past and present condition of 

generally been indicated. It ?i, " our coimliy, cconomip.il, moral, ngricultunil, commor- 

rrgret that inaccuracies, upparcntly duo to the p p,j| mid industrial. It is a welcome aiidiliun 

devil, were noticed in these indications Gujarati Literature. 

ol’ThfVoTin'ite S»c^ Book. SURAT: PM, I.II, 31. J. Pathaiji. ilJl- bj-f- 
n( f tio Ibndus Scries (I. <6, XlII. 5) is omitted here m Professor of IMoty ond Kconomics, Bnhawfshn 
..Uuof.>rT blit w’lthout assigning any reason. Tlic soiwcc Juttagadlt. PubiwAcd bu tftc /iorodn Goi’cmmcnf. i aicA 

of I lOo' has not been indicated in either of the two corefboaitf. Pp. 230. Pnee nnnas eight cn''h (194^'' 


CniNTAIIARAS CllAKJlAVAim 

HINDI 


Surat has been famous in lii,«tory, ns it hsppcncil to 
the gateway for Mecca for the hlaliommcilans an 
lllTMlll ‘ue scene of the first entry of the European tonen 

siAyhpinir India. Its vnrietl and chequered c.arccr, its plo J 
S1IAILI.EVA : By^ Pnee splendour now faded, tlie intelligence and 

Adhtkari. Rhld-Prach-Pratichi, Delhi. Ip. IGS. loving nature of il.s inhabit-antia, and evciy other ph^ 

jis. i-5. . . » f »v their charactrr'haa been so well put and 

wKia i« A collection of ten short stories, the subject detail, that it is iikelj' to proi c a model work for tii J • 
«.„i ..iatU nf wluch are too patently realistic, Lvery pose for which it has been prepared, vir. to form a " * 
Aii^l then the reader is ‘Bliockcd’ into dangerous nnd ^ the garland of the Say.aji series of books for ju'c 
dJnaSc thinking by the challenging presentation of the K. M. J- 
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STOMACH TROUBLES. | 

BANISH THEM WITH I 



—AN ARTIFICIAL GASTRIC JUICE PRESENTED 
SCIENTIFICALLY IN A PALATABLE FORM ♦ 



Digestive disturbances appear due to 
hypochiorbydria and deficient gastric 
enzymest The natural consequences 
are untold sufferings from 


By.CLYCERINE 


—for Digestive disturbances. 


BI.BAaERIO-PHAGES 
—for all Intestinal disorders. 


On account of wrong 
and over-feeding. 


CHRONIC DIARRIKZA 


* GASTRIC catarrh 


CONVALESCENCE 


PERNICIOUS 

ANAEMIA 


B. i. PRODUCTS STAND 
FOR POTENCY 

ACCURACY tP WQH STANDARD 


Available al all good ChemisU 
and Druggids. 


BENGAL IMMUNITV COMPANY, LTD. :: CALCUTTA 

BniiiiniiiinBUBniiiiiiinBiiBniiiBnitiBiiBiiiHBHinBjJiiiBiiiiiBiiitiBniiiiniiiiitBnBiiBitBntf? 
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In all cases 


MENSTRUAL DISORDERS 


Doctors Prescribe 



Amnabk In tm farms-. • ll-'niples ot tace) 

Hormogen-Liquid-tn 4 oz. boitles j Elc., Efc. 

Hormogen-Tablot-SO in a bolllo _ | 

— Can be had of all Chemists a Druggists - 

BENGAL . IMMUNITY CO., LTD. CALCUTTA 


John Dalton 

■ ' ■ 1766-1844 

Exactly a century ago, on the 27th July, 
1844, John iDalton, the founder of the atomic 
theory, passed away from this world P. Kay 
wrilcsln Science and Culture: 

Though one of the greatest scientists of the world 
Dalton was not less so as a man For, he was not bom 
with a silver spoon in his mouth; and it was by meins 
of sheer perseverance, selfless devotion, firm determina- 
tion, ceaseless labour and untiring struggle against 
many adverse circumstances that he rose to the high 
o«ition in life — a position not of wealth, of course, 
ut a far nobler one of benefiting miniind. Tlioupb 
rich in fame he always remained poor in worldly wealth. 
His habits were extremely simpfo and unassuming; he 
neicr cared for money and devoted himself unreserved- 
ly to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 

Dalton was born in 1766 in a ihatclud 
cottngo of a hurable family in the viUiute of 
Enplcsficld in Cumberland, liis father Jo-vph 
Dalton was a Imndloom weaver. 

• Between 11 and 12 years of age he opened a school 


m hi3 father'!, bam for children of both Ec.xes. -Vt 15 
he left hia native village and walked' about 40 
to join Im brother’a school at Kendal where ho worked 
as a teacher with his brother for 12 years. During this 
period he was also engaged m sclf-improvemcnt and 
self-education. By hard and unremitting toil bo 
became & good mathematician and acquainted hini'elf 
with the work of Newton, as well as those of other 
Cngli^'h and Continental men of ecionec. In 1793 he 
came to Manchester as a teacher in hlanclic«tcr 
Academy (Manchester New College) and earned £S0 
only for a session o! 9 months. For six years he fen-ed 
as a tutor m this college teaching mathematics and 
natural philosophy. He then resigned and devoted him- 
self to scientific enquiry eamini; bis bread by priiatc 
tuition which provided him with euflicient means to 
meet bis small needs. He continued with this mode of 
life till his death in IMJ. At the same time he wa." 
always meditating and experimenting upon the fom- 
posilion of air and constitution of ga«cs, which Jed to 
his discoicry of the I/aw of Thermal ExPBn«ion (f 
Giscs with which his own name is associated with (hat 
of Ciy Lu's.ic., lie also studied the absorption ef 
gases in liquids and as a result thereof formulated th^ 
Law of Partial Pressure, also associated with the name 
of Henry To him we owe further the diseoveiy that 
gases arc heated by compression and cooled by rxpan* 
«i<m against presure. 
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In 1800, he bccniTjo the Secretary of the Multiple Proportions, Dalton was invited to deliver 
i^Iancliestcr Literarj' and Philosonlucnf Society. flho at Glasgow, Edinburgh and other phecs. 

nf wlnrb lio woo olooforl •ProcS.loT.f ;« ici-r received scientific honours from almost all parts 

01 t liicli lie A\ as elected Fresidcnt in 1817 and, of the world. In 1816 he was made an Associate of 
contmucfl ns eucli until his death. the French Academy— the highest dignitv awarded to 

Uc had his laboratory in the house of the 
Society, and his diary and manuscripts still remain 

in their possession. The Society also published most t .i, t 

(It his fcicntifit papers. Tl,o low ol Mulliplc Propor- ‘Jf 

lions rcHitltcd from his examination o( the composition far-rcachms 

ot marsh itns and cthylanc, as well as o( oxide ot fS m / 

nitrogen. For, he found that when two Bubstnnccs com- j nn/.^nr\’nn 

hint tl.cy do so in simple multiples of whole number oxamplcs^ of flic apparat us in his slock. 

.Hr showc; that atomic conception of mailer could very simple. mclhodic.sl and 

Ritisfac only aeeoiint tor all the physical properties of ,ie practically spint cicr^ day all his lime 

trasos studied by him ss scell as the haw of Constant ^ laboratory except on TbiirsdJy aftrmoon. -nlirn 
Propor ion formiilalcil by Proust and that of Multiple J J 

Prpnortion by him He tliiis adduced experimental ,tlcrwaida rcfrcsli himself with a pipe of tobacco He 
evidences for the fimt lime in support of the Atomic „„|J immediately 

Ihe^ of Matter. » t\ u laboratoiy. Dalton lived a eingle life nnd u®c’d 

The fundamental assumptions of Daltons Atomic ^ 5 ^,^ ^rhen questioned by friends, that he had no 
Theory can be stated m followai ^ dme to mam% 

(1) Eyepi ckmentary substance is made up w With utter contempt for wealth Dalton lived a life 
minute indivisible ho^mggeneous partiwra eallcd ftclf-iraposed poverty. Late in life he w-as relieved 
atom's. (2) Each kind of alorn possesses a definite nnd dnidgeiy of his tuition and the worrj' of 

constant weight. (3) Chemical combination lakes ,»aming his bread by a Royal Grant of £150/,, aftor- 
pl.ico between atoms. wards raised to £300- per annum. 

It nwv lie said that tlliouoh the fomula- M'e" "“S in ctesl esteem sndtoye by hi' 
tiop of Atomic Theorj. Dalton provided the X”‘3S rS“S JS ™ni ’'eVtSbl- 

final nnd nbsoluto proof regar«Un-i,the (onscr- for his eUtue. 
vfltion of matter, and that his service to chenns- . — 

try is on a par with that of Newton to astro- Jnn lenncc Paderewski 

Tiomy. Pianist-Statesman or Pownd 

Dalton was invited to deliver a scri^« of Jwtures Paderewski w’as to Poland what Tagore 
•nl the Hoyal Inetilution in "!L'“ “1 was to Indi.n. J. M, D’Souzn nbsuiTca in The 

publicly anonunced for the nrat time the discovery oi ^ 

the Atomic Theory and the Law of Combination m ( atculta Jietnexo. 
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THE MIRACLE MAN iwra. UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Ypgi 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH.SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of InteraatiODftl fame. PreRident — World-IIeDowned All* 
India Astrological & Astronomical Society. 

He i» the only Astrologer in India who is highly appreciated 
by Hie Majesty the King Emperor (Iportre the Sixtli for his won- 
derful calculation and the Eighteen Fnstnent Ruling Chiefs of India 
boDonred him for hU marvellous acLievements in Astrology and 
Tautrik rites. 

It IS well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of rrarersing the pernicions influ- 
.^nco of evil stare, bis power to bring euccfss in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painfal Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India. High Court Judges, Comrai- 
Esionera of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nswabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personahiies 
of the world fof England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, cic,) have given many spontaneous 
teatimoDiah of the great Pandit’s wouderfui powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh saya:— “I bav» been sstonisbfd at the BUpcrhliinsn powff of 
Fanditjl. He la a great Tantrik.” Her Hignness The Dowager 6lh Mabaraet Saheba of Tripura Statesayf * 

“T am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excelbut rlTifscy of bis Kavnehse He is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous powsr. The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Caleutla High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., saya '‘The wonderful power of e.nlrulsiinn and taleut of Sriman Ratnesh 
Chandra is the only pos«ible outcome of a great father to a like sod ’’...The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Couneit. Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Cboudhury, Kt., lays i-On 
Bering my son, hia prophecy about my future is true to woid-. He is really a great Astrologer with extra- 
ordinary power.” The Hon'bls Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate General of Orisea, says t— *‘At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose mv meotsl thoughts and be predicted marvellously about the marriage of my daughter 
and certain mishap of my son which came true to the word. \ He is really a great personage «»th 
super-DStural power.” The Hoo'hU Minister Govt, of Bengsl Raja Prasanoa Deh Raikot saya "The 
wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activiiiea of Panditji on seversl occastons have struck rue with 
greatest nstouishment. Really he is unique In bis line.” Hon’bla Sreejokta Sarala Devi, Coogrett Leader 
and Member of The Orissa Assembly, says ‘He told some past incidents of my lifo correctly. 1 have 
never coww acroas aneh an wondecfal and learned Astrolocer in my life." The Hon’ble Rai Ssbeb 
Surjyamani Das, Judge of Keooihar Stale High Court, s^e : — “randitji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son, 1 have never teen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi” ^ 

Persons who have lost all bopcs are etrongly advised to test the powers of the PaDditji. 
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Inclian-Aiiicricnii ® ^ P sensur>'-inotor mechanism and the bulbs ot the senses. 

. U. S. tiiigineers It is as though ive put a two-thousand volt current 

Supervising tool designing for one of the nuior bom- fifty-natt lamp. The lamp-wires would be 

ber plants in America’s arsenal of production is a tali, burned out. In the same way. the nervous eyslem 
soft-spoken engineer who went to tl\e united Bt^es from c.uinot withstand th 
, , ° TTa ic: RliAr MiihnmMi Ouraishi. ,k 


balance m the flow of life force throughout the 
sensor>'-motor mechanism and the bulbs of the senses. 


lamp, me nuu.i. 

ber plants in America's arsenal oi prqauciiou w » «*!■, burned out. la the same way, the nervous system 

soft-spoken engineer who went to tl\e United Bt^es irom o^onot withstand the aa‘-ault of intense, destructive 

India 25 years ago. He is Sher Muharned Qura^m, thoughts and feelings. , • 

bom and educated in India and now in charge of tool Nerv-ousness .appears to many as a simple jiroblcm, 
desicmnc Tor the Lincoln plant of the Ford Motor but it fAr.r*>f»rhinff results. It 

In n«frn,t. foremost United Nations oroduc- ,, 


•tcrv'ousncss appears lo many ns u Mmi-ic j.iul-h,..., 
desicmnc Tor the Lincoln piani oi me i — but it is a deadly enemy, with far-reaching results. It 

Cornpany in Detroit, foremost United ^atlOIl 3 .p^oduc- ,3 djficuit to heal a man ofj.ny long as he 


irnoany in Detroit, foremost United Aations.prouuv- ,3 difficult to heal a man ol any diseare. so long as ue 
in centre in midwest America. suffers from nervousnesss. The unbalanced life force 

ToOuraishi who has been in charge ot tool designing ^ bis body makes it .a tremendous task for him ,to 
at the plant almost since the outbreak of war. go« a concentrate or meditate deeply enough to acquire 
Mod PMt of the credit for making gauges and 0 her p^ace and m^om. Nevertheless, Dervousness can be 
precision instruments which are playing an important g^|.. bv any one who is willing to ansLvre his 

in the operations of the famous bomber plant condiuon and remove the disintegrating emohons 

^ OuraShi l?aa not always boon an engineer Since „.bich ore tearing him opart, day by day. Anal 

Mine to the United States he has had a varied career ^nd calmness m all situations of hfe will heal the most 

“fifths ta?gh?Soofln'SdiSrand studied “‘“'^RcTiiiSd that all power to think, speak, feel 

country. He has tmignt «uoo 1 ^ uaf 

Mods small city of Climber- „^3p,nng and gu«.linp brings ““ 

. nnd before that was owner and pub- aervoiisnc's. Mashes of divine jo} will come 

land, Salem, North Carolina ihfc, rcaiiiafion; sometimes a deep ®I 1 

hsberof anew^aqerio ,hc being, banishing the veiy cO“«pt ®n 

To top off this to the other as a aalcsman /Af. Tlio powpr of God sweeps in like an ocean, 

from one end of the country to tiie ovner « 01 lear. ^ ^ cle.ansing flood, remov- 

for a perfume ^^Pffijneriean Society of Tool Dnsi* inJ^nU obstacles from our path. The ^ 

A member o^^S°bVcTto Detroit at the outbreak nj®ttcr. Uic eonscioiisnc^s of bemg only a rnor(,il boti>, 

ncers, Quraishi went back to evr operation at „ overcome by eont.scling the sweet serenity of Spirit, 

of war to rake charge of the W 

the Lincoln plant and at W now ivu , The victim of nervousness nuis understand 1 s 

vital role. in getting the production 

was married m Detroit and now u thinking which are responsible for liis maladji stmen 

Brikat. that the toolms up to life. When the nervous man once ndmits to him^n 

Qiirmshi ^""1^ the constfuction and eqmP' tlM liis di«ra«e n not m.vstonous 

Amenca for war work, and outcome of lu-i oWn Jnbif*, ho }•< .ilrcadj 

pinginafew inpnths^^t^g^^^^ ^ historical land- 

-n di^ac^onlplihrocnra of that vigorous nation ^ 

- Kavirai-Churamani Bircndra Kui^r Mallick s 

tw Removes high blood presBuri" and 

StllHCillAK' its all complication*, boothes 
brain snd nerve#. Regulates pressure#. 
Price Rs. 4/-. . 

v% t f.. Ciirvfl Oolio, Aciditj, Winds snd 
I'fiCllSH' Liver complaints like a ili^rm. 

Price Re. 1/-. 

All kinds of Ayurvedic medicine# and indigttiou. 
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Pledge Rs. 10,000 offered if an? of our 
producls proved Inefficacious. 

KAVIRAI DIRJHNDRA MALUCK. DSc., 
ChemisMn-charce, Ayu^ed BaiinamU Hall. 
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mark ... — 

— USOWI, 

Cvltvre : malady which c.an be overrome 

Nervousness 1 # '‘^^‘irnness Tlio disturbance of 
by a- specific in nerv'ous disorders 

SUral equiiibnuin. vvh eh re^Ura 

h caii^ by continuous abates 01 c ,n 

cessivc fear anger, melancholy, r^or-e. 

constant thoughts of V worrv,.aml lark of 

envy, sorrow, hatred, a - . harpy hvmp' 

th^neer«.sitic3 for air, nmshmp. agr^ 


)le worK anil » i- ■ 

^rvoui di'eare*. mental, emotional j 

Any violent or pr" disturbance of t, 

physical excitement cau.j^ 
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The Breakdown of the Talks and After 

The Gandhi-Jinnah talks have broken 
dovm and the correspondence that passed be- 
tween them during this period is now public 
property. This breakdown has brought out the 
unrealities of the problem and the unrealities of 
the solutions offered by both Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr, Rajagopalachariar in bold relief. Mr. 
Jinnah'e attempt to avoid pointed questions put 
by Gandhiji asking for a clarification of the 
Lahore resolution on Pakistan in all its impli- 
cations and bis eagerness to stick to an 
explanation of the mere text of the resolution, 
shows that he himself has no clear idea about 
the shape of what he calls Pakistan. Gandhiji’s 
offer of the most generous terms to Mr. Jinnah, 
and his earlier concrete proposals to Lord 
Wavell, has given Gandhiji a puU over the 
reactionary forces. Jle has proved that the 
British are not interested in a settlement of the 
Indian political question and that Mr. Jinnah 
is now afraid, more than ever, to face the 
implications of the Lahore resolution — his own 
demand for Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah has also gone 
down in the eoimtry’s estimation because of the 
undignified petulant attitude displayed by him 
in his letters and in some of his subsequent press 

statements. 

The special representative of the Leader at 
New Delhi writes : 

It is not generally realized how damaging has been 
to British propaganda the result of Gandhiji’s efforts m 
the past four months in finding a solution of the 
political deadlock. Has he not proved that Indian 
nationalism is prepared to wholeheartedly line up with 
the Allies in fighting the aggressors and building up a 
lasting peace ? Has he not exposed the fact that the 
British rulers are not prepared to trust Indians evra 
With the conduct of domestic affairs 7 Gandhiji has. in 
short, undone all that British propaganda baa done 
during the past three years to prove that Congressmen 
were pro-Axis. Indeed those who had ‘doped’ Beverly 
Kiehola to write that filth called the ‘V’erdict on India’ 
feel that the book has appeared tbo late. 


Gandhiji's attempt to conciliate Mr, Jinnah 
has also been equally -damaging to Britain’s 
bojiafides. A standing argument against the 
Confess is tliat it wants to establish a Hindu 
Raj in India and that the Muslims cannot 
submit to it. Gandhiji’s offer has proved that 
the Congress meant what it said in its Working 
Committee resolution passed at New Delhi that 
it would not coerce any part of India to remain 
within an All-India Union against its wishes. 
Gandhiji’s offer to Mr. Jinnah did not go beyond 
that resolution. It has only given a concrete 
form to this view. Gandhiji has offered freedom 
to the territories having an overwhelmnig 
majority of Muslim inhabitants but subject to 
the important proviso that the fundamental 
interests of India arc not sacrificed in the sphere 
of defence, communications and economic co- 
operation. Thus the familiar pretexts that Con- 
gress is a totalitarian body claiming the sole 
right to represent the whole of India and out to 
establish a Hindu Raj, have been knocked on 
the head. The trend of comments in the U.S.A. 
on the Gandhi-Jinnah talks indicates that 
Americans who fought a civil war to prevent 
the southern States from breaking away from, 
the Union have appreciated in particular the 
weight of Gandhiji's arguments. The New Delhi 
correspondent of the Leader has also slated : 
“I hear that American opinion is satisfied that 
the (^ngress leader has made a most fair offer." 




communications and economic co-operation. lie 
has not conceded to ^Ir. Jinnah’s absurd claim 
of nationhood for a community which in reality 
is a body of religious converts. In respect of 
descent, language, history and political institu- 
tions, !&Iuslims of India arc an integral part of 
the Indian nation. Kacially almost all the 
Indian Muslims belong to the same stock as 
Hindus. Hindustani is simple Urdu, and simple 
Hindi is easily understood by a vast majority 
of Hindus and Muslims alike all over the 
country’ since about 1000 A.D. The mother- 
tongue of the three crorcs of JIuslima in Bengal 
is the ‘Bengali language. 

Both the Hindus and Muslims have equally 
contributed to the history and culture of India 
for about seven centuries and for the last cen- 
tury or so political institutions of both of them 
have been fashioned and moulded after the 
British pattern. For centuries togetJiCr Uicy 
have both been under the same Central 
Government. 

There is no doubt that the last word about 
the communal question has been said on behalf 
of the Congress. 

**Ambedkar Runs Amok*' 


culture and industry. The Bombay Government want 
binds lor their road programme. Other provinces nay 
‘alM nave their programmes which require fresh land. 
Aloreovcr, the waste lands arc scattered over the whole 
of India. Then, there is the problem of finding means 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of the numerous 
Mstes statutorily grouped under the head of “Scheduled 
Castes’'. The Mahar will not associate with the Mang 
ei'en when both have been converted to Christianity. 
The "Scheduled Castes” have no corporate existence 
outside the scheduled and the grandiose scheme which 
Dr. Ambcdkar in the name of Government promised 
to the depressed classes cannot possibly be realised. 
If Dr. Ambcdkar spoke in his personal capacity, no 
harm will be done^ but it is a senous matter when the 
people are fed with false hopes in the name of the 
Goi cmmcnL 

Some of tlie speeches delivered by Dr. 
Ambcdkar contained tlircats of violence 
against those wlio might not agree with his 
plans, the trend of cvciy one of them was that 
Governmental power wodid be utilised for 
achieving tbo objects outlined by him. He has 
declared himself a firm beliver in tlic utilisation 
of Governmental power for Party ends. 
Government of India's silence may be continued 
to have amounted to acquiescence. 

*‘Britain Has No Intention to Give India 
F reedom" — Amer-Asia 


The Indian (Social Reformer has described Kew york Magazine .'Imcr-Asta.cora- 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Madras tour under the caption ntcnting on the significance of the Gandhi-Jinnah 

Ambcdkar runs amok. At a luncheon given by meetings, , .l 

f it .. c,,...!.,., ihft ftnti. Ever since the failure of the Cnpiis mission, the 

the editor of the Sunday Obsent^, the anti emphasis of the Bnitsb propaganda both within 

J^aickcr journal of the Justice Party, India and abroad, had pcen concentrated on the con- 
Dr Ambcdkar analysed the causes which led tention that as long as there was no unity within India 
to the collapse of the Party at the 1037 General be oensidered ready to be master of her own 

Elections. The Party had held office for twenty -jjj this Britisli contention was false and 

veara till 1937. The chief cause of this collapse unjust. The truth is that Britain has no intention of 
onininn fhnt Justicc Partv mcn. KU'iug India her freedom— the fact has been BuflicicnUy 
was, m Ins opinion, mat justice i ^ Britain’s insistence that the 602 native 

after securing jobs, forgot vnat tlicj owed to jnj, an pnnccs roust agree to anj* future political rettJe- 
the Party and did not use the strategic posi- ment when it is obvious that these autocratic rulers 
’ tlnna fliov occuoicd to advaoco the Party's in- will never \olimtarily consent to a sclliemcnt that de- 
uuus t j _eVnH' pfii cs them of British protpction. 

tercsts. He indignantly a-kccl. question of llindu.hfoslcin anta- 

“What earthly benefit can the membere of the gonism is concerned, this problem has been artificially 
community get if one of them happens to be on nggrav-aled by Bntish propagand.a and by Email Ecctions 

eutue Councillor 7 It is that fellow who draws the of both Hindu and Moslem communities This is parli- 
-Balar%' and that fellow Jives in glory. If ho goes there pularly true of Urge landowners who, after fearing » 
and remembers he has come there as their agent, nc is unity between Hindu and Moslem peasants, have 
tbrrp also in office m order to give a new turn to become chief allies of British in obstructing IndiM 
K/srioiv thr eoinc of that man is certainly worth while. struggle for freedom. The British Government used its 
® il' T» / dime tin’ supreme power to keep thous-ands of Congress Tarty 

The Reformer then sums up. leaders in lail and maint.ain strict cen«orship on the 

His thesis in this speech was that the “spoils s^^em Qctn from India. It used its extensive prooaganda 

ihn /^sspnee of democracy. In another speech he machine to stir up anti-Amcriean Eentiment in India 
Air Srinivasa Sastry, Gandhiji and Mr. Jmn^. jnd anti-Indian sentiment in the United SWtes and 
ilf- Pimo in for his bitterest invcctwe. In eonvinee the public opinion, nirtiCTiUrly in Britain aid 

enrech during lus South Indian t®”'. America, that there was nothing but disunity in India— 

r the inforni.tion of tho Bchcdolcd , .vhith i, wholly untrue. 

schema which he said, the Govcrnmcn^citi «in (be daily life of the Indian people, both on 
Castes a EC . . jjqj yet complete. Acceding social and ee.onomic levels in the legislative nssembhes, 
preparing 0 . ^ waste lands of India will pc there is as mucii unity as in most other countries. The 

to this Bcne g’ . j |„j Castes, new aillages will be ojj]y t,mo there appears to bo serious disunity in India 
ceded to tne tnem, and money grants pro- when a hard and fast agreement between the Congress 

created exclusi y develop as a polilieaj po^r *nd the league is made nn tsscnlial pro-rcquisile t® 

vided } ^Jominate all other communities, the attainment of Indian freedom." 

,trou* cnouEh ,.0 domma o_, ^„„casm6ly dear to foreipi 


. * 'T£Vii« SS “and for Ihcir tchemo W >n«H» 

fhf JirSy .“dSendent of civilian producUon u. .pl- 
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observers, particularly in the U.S.A., that if 
India were a. free nation, tho variety of. .eco- 
nomic, ’social and. religioua problems would 
c-vUt just as thej' do in moat of the countries 
and that they would be handled by the nonnal 
processes of democratic procedure. But since 
India is not a free counlrj* and since the 
Indian people arc impoverished politically nud 
enslaved, the most powerful weapon in the hands 
of the British Imperialism is the policy of divide 
and rule, 

Churchill on India 

In a review of the war siluaiion m the 
House of Commons, Mr. Churchill referred to 
India in the following words: 

“Once again India and her vast population ftve 
reposed serenely among the trumulta and hurricanes 
of the world behind the Imperial shield (cheers). The 
fact should aometimea be noted that under Bntuh rule 
in the last SO years incomparably fewer people have 
penahed by steel or firearms in India than m any 
similar area or community throughout the globe." 

. Mr. McGo\crn independent Labour Party) inter- 
jected : “Many have perished bv hunger.” 

. Mr. Churchill continued : “Well, the population 
increased by CO million in the last 10 years. It is evident 
that the famine which was caused by military condi- 
tions affecting transport is fay no means representative 
of the administration under which the broad pcniosuK 
of India has met the increase of population, exceeding 
in need of that of any increase throughout the whole 
world (cheers), 

”1 think it a very remarkable fact that India has 
received this shelter and has been this vast harbour of 

g iaee protected by the armies and authority of Great 
ritato, and protected also by the care and attention 
of this House, in which the brave fighting races of India 
have at all times borne a most honourable memorable 
part.” 

Mr. Churchill’s chief asset in his political 
career l^is been his contempt for (nith. But 
the audacity of this picture of India serenely 
reposing behind the imperial shield, be.nts any- 
thing he has done or said. India as a fact is 
suffering all the horrors of war which Britain 
is suffering and more. Tlie British people arc 
not suffering from dearth of food. They arc 
better off than before the war. The general 
health of Britain has greatly improved The 
only difference is that she has flying bombs 
over some of her cities but the total death roll 
from bombs over Britain is far less than tlic 
number of people killed in the famine and the 
pestilence following it, both of which are direct 
results of the war. As regards birth r.atc, it 
has been pointed out on several occasions — 
and ■‘comparative figures are available in any 
good book on the population problem — that it 
is far below that in Britain or the U.S.A. 

Flouting Justice > 

The Sessions Judge of Belgaura, in r case 
of police highhandedness, remarked about some 
serious allegations against the .local police: 


. 'Those allegations are veiy serious indeed, and. if 
true. are calculated to undermine the confidence of the 
public in officers whose'duty itils'. to be' the Jealous 
guardians of law and order. In particular, the allegations 
of the gro^s abuse of the wide powers of arrest under 
Rule 129 of the D. I. Rules for stifling criticism in the 
Press,, . . . deserve verj' serious notiefe and a thorough 
inquiry*.*’ 

A lawyer correspondent of the Ba^T-hay 
Chronicle writes to his editor to say that what 
is disclosed by the Belgaum Judgment generally 
holds good with regard to his district also. 
Police highhandedness, and the protection of 
the puffed up ofEcials is nothing new in India. 
The Defence of India Buies have given the 
police unparalleled opportunity to harass the 
people. Strictures from High Courts against 
police highhandedness arc nob infrequent hut 
not a single case has vet come to liglit telling the 
people that the Government have taken action 
against the headstrong officials for maintain- 
ing the dignity of the High Court. The Calcutta 
High Court’s severe strictures on the conduct 
of police officials jn the High Court building 
was lightly passed over by the Executive. 

Becentiv the action of the police has been 
condemned by the judges of the Nagpur High 
Court in the most severe terms The judges 
remarked ; 

“Hicy cacQOt call in all their powers of detention 
and in the guise of eTercifiog there powers conduct a 
secret investigation into a crime. If they have informa. 
lion (hat these detenus have committed crimes or 
offences, they are not bound to investigate info them.h •• 
They can rest cfentent with detaining them under Rule 
2G or 129 'pronded the matter falls within the ambit 
of there Rules.’ But if thej* want an inveetigafioa they 
must proceed in accordance with the provi^ons of. the 
Criminal Procedure Code. If they do otherwise it is.® 
fraud upon the Act and their action is not taken in 
pood faith. They cannot make the best of both worlds." 

The facts of the case were that Mr. P- "Y. 
Deshpande, an Advocate of the Nagpur Hieh 
Court and also the Editor of the Marathi 
'Weekly Bhavitavya, was arrested and detained 
under D.T.R. 129 without being told what v’as 
the chai^ against him. It was alleged against 
the police that the Rule was used only as a 
cloak to interrogate the prisoner in respect- of 
a dacoity in Bombay Presidency. Their 
Lordships also came to the same conclusion 
and with regard to the powers of the police of 
the Provincial Government they said: 

"In the present case issues of facts were raised. The 
pood faith of the oo'ice .and of the Provincial Govern- 
ment were expressly challenged, and f’>cts were set out 
which, if unrebutted and unexplained, were Fufficient 
to Fupport the allegaHons. An affidavit, therefore, was 
neewsarv and should have been filed from the ftart. 

In fact it is the cbmnlele absence of anv refutation m 
thes% facts and the failure to explain them that leads 
ns to conclude that the orders in these two ca'es were 
not made in pood faith and that they are a fraud on 
the Defence of India Act and its Ru'es." 

Mr. Deshpande was also long d ' * 



member, ere net 


-- ' “” ,v«iv*iisc»»‘.fl lu pr 

bordsmps xv-ho. like Britain, have had. too large a share 
"fnUn Ah5rrnr.frnn be willing to make sacrifices for the sake 
rerorked; ‘ ‘ ^ ^ “f i«stice._ Eusscll predicted that with the ert. 


"Aed.,11 thi, was does to deprive a map et ^ mUe r!"', K " J-'?’ f 

legal odvjce so that ho might defend his liberty AH countncs are likel)' to be diplomati- 

donc in the name of public safety and the efficient C^Hy. if not ideologically, pro-Russian. The only 
prosecution of the war. Is the realm really in suA dcs- eventual solution, according to him, is inter- 

SpystvrL^?s?afJir-rp'^ sss* s f' / 

it,, nor do we believe that can be possible. We have n currency based on index figures for 

more robust faith in the might of Allied arms. But commodities instead of gold, 
if it docs, or is likely to, then why not frankly jnd 

openly ^ke away these rights and libcrtiea by jegis- No World Peace Without Free India 
lation ? Tliat is done elsewhere, partieu’arly in countries t t .1 

with which wo are at war. Why not here T” Joiin Gunthcr discussing problems of peace 

The doutinR of justice, in this particular j" S™*!/ 'writes,. “England won’t be 
base, happened in a province under the sole after the war. It is ^ite possible her 

eh^Tffc esre o! s Briijkh Ch’iijss Governor may become bitterly jeaTous of American 

carrying on the administration with the help '''“Ith and influence. ... 

of ndvisers selected and appointed by him and • .G“"lhw says, “There are several oulstand- 
directly responsible through a British Viceroy ““r 

to a British Cabinet which professes freedom ^ ,1 i f ™ Boes. .P”P“ »' 

w-j * 1 ,^ "‘6 U. S. A. IS 130 millions and that of Europe 

and justice for the world . ggg 

Bertrand Russell on the Future of in In<iin n^one and 475 million in China. There 

Jtrh;,}, Fmnir^ be HO doccnt pcacc in the world— no globe 

Din Duip . , . peace— unless Asia is taken into consideration.” 

“I am afraid there is likely to be another Commenting on this statement a close friend of 
world war — but not in this generation p-this Gunthcr told the Free Frees Journal corres- 
opinion was expressed by Bertrand Russell on pondent that like tlic majoritv of thinking 
his return from America to London to tak© up Americans Gunthcr believes there can be no 
a fellowship at Trinity College,' Cambridge, stable pence on earth if the biggest country in 
Answering the question as to what is likely to Asia— 'India is not free, 
happen throughout the world witliin our life- ^ ■ i j r^i n j • j 
time he said : Coupland Challenged m America 

‘Britaia is already a scMndary power but most ^ple Reviewing Reginald Coupland's new book 

L'h ne/ndfim PraMcn, in A'cn- York Time,, Kate 

the largest na^T. That is no longer eo. Russia and Muchell writes: i 

America arc more powerful in ams a^ inoustiy and "Prof. Coupland'a analj'sis of the Indian problem 
we cannot hope to compete with them. There are ^any {3 jo chalJcnpo on two major points. In the first 
wtt’l-mcaning people here who arc against impcnabm pjaro. the Hindii-Muslim eonSiet is not rernianent and 
V, - » "n*. n « ..... . . .. of I: ■■ 


but they don't count the cost, we can t hope to bold incaiLable nor is it the central problem of India.... The 
down the Empire and India p.articularly rtioulo be assumption of a permanent Hindu a-a. Mus'im align- 
freed. But this means a loss of power and money and ment in Indian politics ignores the growing demand on 
we must face this fact. • 1 . <he part of the rank and file members of both the 

“Tbis transition from being a great power to ^mg Congress Party and the Muslim League for an agree- 
a second-rate one will not be easy. Indeed wo can t hope ment on the basis of full self-determination for rJl 
to achieve it under present economic system without tniaorities within the framework of a IVce India. 
con«iderabIe hardship.” "Even more questionable is Professor Coiipland’i 

..1 Tv,- T?oof wliipb hf» knoAvs •woll treatment of Indian Princes No amount of hopeful 

About the Far East, C , p^npj^btJcs can disguise the fact that Indian Princes 

Russell said : ■ ... ^ , will not voluntarily relinquish powers and prMleffe* 

"I doubt if EngKnd will easily give up,hrr imp^al- iniarantced to them by their prerent treatv relations 
there She finds Uie rubber, oil and tm too attrac- British Crown. And no divWon of India into 

. Indeed we m.ay have a deal with u.o. oil «<)m- regional units e.an make possible a workable federation 


^n'nlea ‘«nd 'ofiier inferesfs, a cuper Anglo-Amcric.an between the democraticalla’-coverned areas on the one 
commercial imporiali'TW which will 'ih mcdicATil autocracies on the other.’’ 


E’vcnliia'ly the while Foreign Exploitation of South India 

East will haae to ccvi. 

militanly and hec ra str e ^ utterly di'propor- 


ComtncTcml India understands that plans 




tionate *karc of p the present arrangement.*’ fifty crtircs of British capital for tho rapid 

cornu to 0 tlint- a worM f«icralii>n indnstrinlisation of South India after the vrar. 

detennineii to punish nFgression can keep 


(lie TSe leporf raos ; 



NOTES 


WUla Zodian business opinion is knocldiig its bead 
over the jmlitical deadlock and crying itself hoatsa de* 
aandipg a National Government British Business in- 
terests are briskly planninc their own and India’s future* 
Complete schemes have oeen drawn up in regard to 
several new industrial enterprises and these schemes 
have been practically approved by London City in- 
terests. 

According to the information now available plants 
will be put up near Mettur. Triehinopoly and Coimba- 
tore for the manufacture of rayon, vapaspati, rubber 
goods, finished leather products and electrical goods. 

The plans have been so drawn up as to avoid all 
competition with existing European concerns. 

In th^ farther South, another European concern will 
spring up for the large-scale manufadture of automobile 
tyres. There is a plan for starting an enamel industry 
under the auspices of the Travancore slate. There re 
fears that foreign interests have their eye on this too. 

There are other interesting reports too of American 
penetration in Coimbatore. Coimbatore has grown into 
a big textile centre and if the talks between certain 
millowners and their American visitors fructify nego* 
tiations would have been completed for the import and 
erection of uUra-modem textile plants. More than half 
the existing mills now manufacturing yam will be 
strengthened with additional spindles and there would 
be no further need to import mercerised yam. 

American businessmen arc keen in offering 
technical assistance to India. Tlte Chrj’slcr 
Corporation had offered help in the develop- 
ment of the proposed Motor Car Industry at 
Bangalore sponsored by Seth Walchand Hira« 
chand and Sir M. Visvesvaraya. American ad- 
vice is reported to have been sought for. in res- 
pect of the fertiliser industry to be started 
near Mettur. According to the Corntnercial 
'India, one or two Indians might be leaving for 
America to choose the machinery It is certainly 
better for the Indian industry to develop through 
Indian enterprise aided by. American technical 
advice. In that case the independence of Indian 
industries will be retained on a larger scale 
Companies started in this country under the 
cloak (India) Ltd. with British capital and 
enterprise constitute the greatest menace to the 
economic life of this countrj'. 

Engine Building in India 

In a discussion with the members of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai, the Planning and Development 
member of the Government of India, said : 

Locomotives had not been made as the making of 
a locomotive was a Jong drawn-out matter. The Gov- 
ernment had entered into negotiations already with 
soma industrialists in the country for the manufacture 
of boilers. If the manufacture of boilers would prove » 
success it would be a stepping stone towards the making 
of locomotives which could not be done at once. Big 
boj’ers were being ordered to be made. The order for 
making locomotives was nheed outside India, because 
locomotives were required badly. 

In January 1940, Messrs. J. Humphries 
and K. C. Srinivasan, in their report on the 
construction of locomotives in India in Stale 
Railway iVorkshops, had clearly shown that 


tho moment was- particularly opportune {or, the 
manufacture • of • locomotives . iu country 
despite the war ‘in Europe and had' recommended 
such manufacture being taken up at once. They 
had' estimated that the “all-ia cost of produc- 
tion” of an X-E Locomotive complete with 
boiler and tender at ICanchrapara would bo 
■Rs. 98, (XX), and these could be expected to be 
cheaper than imported locos by about 20 per 
cent. In the considered opinion of these two 
experts, appointed by the Railway Board to go 
into the problem, the minimum economic size 
of a locomotive manufacturing works in India 
would be one with an average annual outturn 
of 100 broad gauge locomotives. It was further 
established, in their opinion, that this produc- 
tion capacity was not in excess of the annual 
demand of the railways in India for broad gauge 
locomotives, boilers and components. Almost 
five years have passed since the publication of 
this report and the public eye canmjt discern 
any further action in this matter. 

Sir Ardeshir's Faith in Governments 
Industritil Policy 

In the same meeting, Sir A. H. Dalai said : 

‘T can fell you categorically that Gevemment cf 
Indi.! 1$ most genuinely anxious to help in the post-war 
devclopmcDl and it is not true to say that Delhi u 
planning not for the good of India, but for the benefit 
of Britain. If I were convinced that the Government of 
India was not genuine in its intentions towards the 
post-nar planning and development, I would not be 
there for a day mere and would leave my job." 

It is very difficult to agree with Sir 
Ardeshir’s complacence in this matter in view 
of the fact that whatever little protection and 
ecouragement has ever been granted to any 
Indiaij industry, has been obtained only after 
prolonged and intense pressure of public opinion 
in and outside the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

Even the Steel Protection Act. which has 
indirectly made Sir Ardeshir what he is to-day, 
came on the Statute Book only after an intense 
public agitation. The refusal to permit the 
establishment of an Indian motor car industry, 
and the cold shouldering of the ship-building 
and aircraft manufacturins projects, are mat- 
ters of very recent occurrence. The develop- 
ment of an Indian basic chemical industry has 
been kept at bay in favour of the I. C. I. Dis- 
crimination in favour of the foreign, specially 
British, against Indian industries is being wide- 
ly made not only in case of big industries, but 
also in respect of smaller ones. An Import 
Council has already been set up at Hew Delhi 
to bring in ordinary consumption goods from 
abroad, specially from England, instead of try- 
ing to get them manufactured in this country. 



No Plan for Indian Industrialisation 


of world peace. Do Valera’s move hai a special 
The Leader, a liWal-organ, m -an editorial'^isnlficanco for the peoples of India and Pales- 
nrticlc. has put the following question to Sir A. Partitioning in Ireland and Palestine has 
11. Dalai : ■ proved Umt the division pf countrT,* providesj 


Have tl,c n.any rcconstnicUon commillces, ^vhi^h fo-- the minority 

have been in operation for sortie years, now evolved »ny a source of perpetual trouble and only 

plan t\liercby the marketa whieli will be reload from Widens the gaps of divergences. Tljc establish- 

the (loniinant ppailion which Jt^an occupies will be* ment of two sovereign states in India, too. will 
captured by Indtan induslrj’ ? Tina is a rjuestion fo ho ffio min nf rnffia's noaoo «nd nrnrrnss nrsA 

which Sir Ardeshir Dalai and the Government of which ' /ntlias peace and progress and 

he is a member will have to pivc Forioua attention. A .^.*1 ^ countrj' with warring camps of 

policy of liiko-warmnc^ towards industrial development diverse forces pulling in diverse directions in 
on the part of Government will not do. India has many pursuance of divergent allegiances. 
advanlnRc*? in the matter of raw materials and labour TTnifpH SfnfM nf b«e*n lofrinn 

supply and with the vast sterlinR balances that she has , 0* Amenca has a legion 

accumulated diirinf; the war, she should be able to plan Of mccs Within her body politic but wiui no 
ft dcsitm which would help her both to produce capital separate minority rights. She fought a civil war 
and consumer Roods. Important as the question of a just (q prevent the ^uthem States breaking away 

Sto V“noT?,V«S fe tlTS fro™ .«■<’ of 

greater pr^uction in both indiistiy and agriculture. America may be traced back to the successful 
After his China tour, jMr. Donald Nelson, teimmation of this civil war. 
a former Chairman of the U. S. War Production Lahore Grain Syndicate Warned 
Board said in Chicago that it is to the ad* vt*. 

vantaw of Iho entire world to see that China "'o 

cincrgcs from tliis war as a leading industrial "’ont ™ns as follows. 

nation of.the Orient /rdesfrinlSn 

has an interest in (jhinesc inuustoniisaiion jgjjjnyj jte quality and clearness of the wheat dislri* 
and proposes to help her to become industrial* bated through retail depots. Strong criticism has been 
ised But Britain has so far produced no scheme directed against the Uhpre Grain Syndicate which . ia 
. 1 ^ 1 Tndin TCA»»bi»r bft« responsible under the Rationing Controllers supemsoa 

for tho industrialisation of India. Ivcithc has tiholesalc distribution. Go^'emment have made 
the Indian Government shown anV such interest, thorough Inquiries and after eensidering all the reports 
A niimbor of Committees have been set up m received ha\e come to tho conclusion that tho Syndi* 

*7 “ " ^ n1<inniTi(T biif im till uow catc’s orsanlsation has been defective, and that it has 

tho name of post-^ar plan , , P displsyeainefTicieney to a degree which justifies action 

they have given the one unmiatakabk indicn* 

tion that already in- 

be, they have very little ^ currcfl by the Syndicate, Government have rc- 

ment of gcmiinc Indian inaustnc?. framed from imposing any hea%’j' fine on them 

. /» / ' bi^t issued a severe warning that any 

Partition Question at Peace Conference future deficiencies will meet ^Yith severe action. 

Afr Dg Valera has expressed his intention Pablic have been assured that action will conti- 
1 r 11... 'D/,nn/> nrtnfnrmfto the niib tn he fnkon hv thfi nnvnrnmcnt nnri hv tho 


to bring up before the Peace Conferen^^ the nue to be taken by the Government and by the 


ef lerminatinc the partition between Rationing Authorities to see that mistake? made 
WSc™ Ireland. Tl.o need and by the Syndicate and others concerned rrith 
LiirC ancl ... „t Tr^lnod Ic r.wr rlicfrihiiHnn nre nnf rpnentrri. 


‘f* rneforinc the unity of Ireland is ever distribution arc not repeated.. 
urgcnc> of ^Siorin^ UIV- 3 . TT^ Jg T« Tlmml rnTYinlnintc nttiv 

before the Government of Dc A alcra. wc is 


In Bengal, complaints against verj* bad 


reported to Imve said that no opportunity for nnd heavily ^adulterated foodstuff supplied at 


reported to n ^ present wsUion the ration shops have gone completely un* 

S hs^bearing on the relations between Ireland heeded. A^niciimlitics havc^ been prevented 


those conc'cmcd has been or will under the D. I. R. from checking aduUcraticn. 
and has •brought up this Lakhs of maunds of ‘foodstuffs have been des* 


and iiruain _ •brought up this Lakhs f . - 

mattS ?o thc^ House of Commons. He thinks troyod owing fo negligent storing.^ Black inar^ 


VnWs°m'ovo implies that Eire pro- keting runs rampant as usual. Ministers and 
that De „urclv domestic question of British civilians m cliarge of civil supply 

poses to bring i Vmfnrc the Peace Con- have not shown the slightest concern for check- 

the United Kmg corruption, incfTicicncy and rank dishonesty 

minority question has been al;r„ys.>j;^ in tho distribution of essential foodstufis. 
since thc^last Great War, an Itfahria in Europe and Indin 

problem and tlie.I^aplc the "Hie cpidcinioloKV ot malari-a lias bren 

do with it. riEhts ought to discussed by Dr. V. 15 . IMiiEElraworth, Jl.D-, 

name of protection n”" ^ j„ jbe inlercsU F. R. S. in on article publislied in tlic Discovtrn 

remain an international c . 



NOTES 
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(London) for April last. The author states that 
the. vast amount of malaria that occurred in 
South-Eastern Europe during the War of 
1914-18, and the. widespread epidemics Uiat 
followed the return of the troops to their home- 
lands and the movements of populations conse- 
quent upon the peace treaties, focussed attention 
on malaria in Europe, and the nex't 20 years 
saw tiie unfolding of a new and fascinating 
chapter in medical entomology. The result was 
a practical stamping out of malaria from this 
region. Malaria was very prevalent in the 
eastern counties of England a century ago, but 
there also it has been brought completely under 
control. England has been virtually free from 
this preventable pest e.xcept for a recrudescence 
in 1917-18. 

Dr. '"Whigglesworth has explained the suc- 
cess of anti-malarial methocls used in practice. 
He has cited the example of tlie succe^ful 
workings of the scientific method in Assam and 
North Bengal tea gardens. The tea plantations 
of the Assam hills and the Dooars arc among 
the most malarious regions of the world. The 
casing species is Anopheles viinimm, a mos- 
quito which breeds in open grassy edged drains 
and streams Dr. Mliigglcsworth then conti- 
nues : 

Faced With the problem of recommendmg methods 
of control which the tea planters could eniplc^ during 
the period of economic depression in the early thirties, 
malariologists devised many ingenious procedures ap- 
plicable in dilTe'rcnt localities. One of the most success, 
ful of these was to plant suitable shrubs along the 
margins of the streams so that eventually these ran 
through a tunnel of dense shade. No larvae are to be 
found m these shaded streams, and it was supposed that 
the female mosciuito would not lay her eg^ in shaded 
water .... She would not lay in moving water. Indeed 
her selection of the grassy margins of streams depends 
on the fadt that she can £nd there both local shade and 
stiU water; and the efficacy of dense shrubs in eliminat- 
ing breeding is due to the exclusion of margmal vegeta- 
tion so that flowing water extends right to the edge 
of the stream. It is possible to exclude the mosouito 
from the streams cither'by covering them with dense 
shade, or by exposing them to full sunlight and clearing 
awsy by hand all the gross along the margins. It will 
depend on local conditions which method is the more 
practical 

The classic -method of poisoning mo*quito 
lan-ae by applying a film-of oil to the surface 
of the water is still a valuable stand-bj*. The 
killing of the adult insect « likewise a standard 
• meth^ for the control of mosquitoes. It is a 
method of prime importance at the pre^t 
time for the prevention of malaria on the war 
fronts. The mosquitoes are killeil by rcpilarly 
spraying quarters with insecticidal mixtures, 
usually cxtr.ncts of pyrethrum in kerosene. TJjc 
liquids arc atomired in hand spray-guns, or 
power-operated paint sprayers or di-persed in 
some gas kept liquefied bj' pressure. 

Eradication of malaria with these simple 


deriecs is ttcll within the reach of any Govern- 
ment • or well organised body. What the 
planters could achieve in tlieir own interest, 
Government could certainly do only if the in- 
terests of the ruler and the . ruled were 
identical. 

'Britain's Health 

AMiat an independent and progressive 
nation can do to ensure the health of its citi- 
fens, without disturbing the present structure 
of the society, is best illustrated by the British 
White Paper on A Kational Health Service. 
Simultaneously it may be compared with the 
continually increasing deterioration in the 
health of millions of people on a colossal scale 
in a country’ under her “trusteeship" and the 
absence of any programme for upliftment. 

The basic principle of the British IVliite 
Paper is that everybody in the country, irres- 
pective of means, sex, age or occupation, shall 
have equal opportunity to benefit from the best 
and tnost up-to-date medical and allied services 
available. The insistence on the maintenance 
of health rather than the cure of disease is a 
sound principle and it forms the foundation of 
(he whole plan. 

The scheme is given there in some detail. 
First it Is the intention of the Government to 
disturb existing tried organisations ns little as 
possible so that the local administration oI the 
scheme will be in the hands of the local autho- 
rities, or more exactly of local authorities 
grouped so as to ensure the best possible district 
service having regard to geographical condition 
,and population distribution. The main object 
is to weld together existing services into a com- 
prehensive scheme, modifying it and supple- 
menting it as necessary. The Parliamentary 
responsibility of the scheme will bo borne by 
the Mbister, but he will have the technical 
advice and the guidance of a new advisory’ body 
representing the medical profession in all its 
aspects, and to be known as the Central Ilcalth 
Service Council. In addition to this tlicrc nill 
be another executive body composed mainly of 
members qf the profession and to be knov.-n as 
the Central Medical Board, whicli sliall be 
the employer body with whom the practitioner 
who joins the new service enters into his con- 
tract of employment. 

IMiilc preparing the local plan by the local 
bodies, the needs of tlic area will have to bo 
assessed and full hospital and consultant fer- 
x’ices, partly on its own initintii'c and partly 
agreement with cxi«ting voluntary hospitals 
will be provided. All hospitals of «hatCA*cr kind 
will have to conform to national .“landards of 
employment of their staffs, and Ih. " be 
pwisioa for inspection of ■ ' 



sultants associated with these hospitals arc to pointments for the grow more fish campaign 
bo on a Balaricd basis, citlicr wholctimc or part have been made. The Fishery* Department of 
time at rates to be agreed later. the Bengal Government have issued coloured 

Steps will be taken to secure the best possible and illustrated pamphlets for the guidance of 
geographical distribution of medical men in the an illiterate population, containing instructions 
light of the needs of each area. The general which when acted upon, have led, at placM, not 
practitioner can operate either as an individual, to an increase but to a wholesale destruction of 
normally on a capitation basis of the number fishes. Price of fish continues to rule six to 
of patients for whom he is responsible, or ns a twelve times higher than the normal rate, 
salaried member of a group of doctors working » tw t • • » 

at a health centre. Permission to nequire a prnc- D. D. T. — the Wonder Insecticide 
ticc in an area already adequately served may According to Indxistrial and Engineering 
be refused, and compensation may be paid to Chemistry a new plant is being rapidly cons- 
the doctor vacating such a practice. tructed in the U.S.A. at a cost of half a million 

For the patient tho^ service will bo free, dollars to augment existing capacity for the 
except perhhaps for partial payment of certain production of D.D.T. (dichlorodiphenyl- 
applianccs, and the cost will be met partly out trichloroethanc) . This compound was first sjti- 
of rates by the local authority and partly out thesised in Germany seventy years ago, but its 
of the Exchequer. At a health centre under nor- insecticide was only patented five 

mal circumstances the whole family can re- years ago by a Swiss firm. Originally used as a 
ccivo consultation and treatment by appoint- moth repcllant, it has now proved an e.x- 
ment with this selected medical attendant, and cellcnt controller of body lice and hence t}'phus. 
in emergency by another member of the staff Hg importance in warfare is so great that the 
who happens to be on duty at the time. first 500 pound batch produced in America was 

The scheme strikes one as eminently gown to an overseas battle zone. D.D.T.’s 
rational and designed to secure a first class potency is said to be so great that a single 


I. *»'< V..V --- — . . ........ - 

“trustees” for* their own benefit only to uc room, mosquito or any insect coming into con- 
reminded of the utter helplessness of a subject tact with such wall or floor falls down dead, 
nation Britain believed that courage and power The potency in this ease remains for about 


bc“ omi'fs ImpoS as the battle liac ■ 

Grow More Fish in Peru and Bengal 

The Discovery writes: • ^ 

British sdealist. have eonliauilly etre»ed the mo?c food caiipaini has not }-icldcd the 

for U.e British Empire to »tihse to the ™ results desired, in Brilaiu there has been a re- 

resources io ■“‘“■‘dy s”l,Seieecv of rSS elam pro- markable increase in agnculturnl produdion. 
colonies in onler ^al ine oenciv ^ interest- ' 

tern among the of^^hc tvpe so often 


Britain Minds Her Own Agriculture 
While Indians Starve 

While large parts of India have been 
suffering from acute food shortage and people 
arc dying of hunger, which implies that the 


resources in Afi-icnev of riasa pro- markable increase in agricultural production, 

colonies m bJ corrected. It is interest- The agricultural correspondent of the Dailtj 

that a fish farm of the type » often writes that food production in Britain 

id^voMted is helping Fern to meet wMtime f^ than doubled, that the acreage of land 

age among the fast under cultivation has increased from 0,862,000 to 

Amazon needed ^for the Umted 11,010,000 acres, that the potato crop has been 

and othe^ropicHl inater^^ establish^ nnd that of-rj’e increased six-fold, and 

Ls alrc^y cWcd^paSfs, ronsidcred to be intion Oil rather more than t\vo days out of three, 

than 22 000 pounds of dried^gaic^^^jj^ Specimens of this jnstend of only one day m tlirco uhich was the 
largest fresh watcr.l^ ox^ ,t ,a hofnrrs tlie war. As the result of a highly 


carded commercieUy M ^e mo 


garded 


{(^.fish in 


efficient system of food rationing and distri- 


I aronll eountrj ^ , 


vcr sjwcm. In India, pnrticularly in tlio most stanTd 

. , Stura fob. province of Benpil, food problem has been 

rivers, M ircl' “= “ .„„„irv in South hnndled in n manner probably unprcccdcnW 

This is what “ fe" 

America has done. » 



NOTES' 


country could not claim more than a ten per cent 
increase in food production as a result of the 
grow more food campaign on which millions of 
rupees have been squandered. It is doubtful 
whether this small increase is due to the Gov- 
ernment campaign, or is a natural outcome of 
high prices for agricultural produce. 

Mokenjodaro to Influence British 
Town Planning - 

Mr. B. S. Townroe, member of the British 
Central Housing Committee and a member of 
several To^^•n Planning Committees m Bntam 
delivered a lecture before the India Society, 
London, on May 26, 1943, on ‘City Develop- 
ment in India and Britain — some comparison ’ 
Sir John Woodhead presided. Mr. Townroe 
said : , 

“Those who bolster up their wishful hopes of a new 
world, planned according to their own individual be- 
liefs of what will be tbe beat for future generations, 
are infected at timea with the slow poison of tolalita- 
rianism. They forget that many of their much boasted 
ideas are at least 6000 years old ... . Buried cities 
in the Indus Valley at least 6,000 yean old, when «• 
cavated, showed they were well planned and drained. 
Every large house Rad a bath-room. The old Vedic 
treatises afford atnking proof of the knowledge and 
eommoQsense of the early peoples of India in regulating 
their building development and wisdom m their 
municipal administration. 

TVnea we think of the great urban cjivilisation in the 
Indus Valley of 6000 years ago, we gam humility fn 
faelng the issues of to-day. Ftora India we can learn 
both patience and wisdom m dealing with tbe re- 
development of our bombed cities in Europe and North 
Africa and the Far East in the years to come ” 

Long before the birth of Christ, town plan, 
ning was a regular feature iu the municipal 
life of India. Taxila, Pataliputra, Kasi, Vesali 
and a host of other cities may be mentioned. 
During the Christian Era before tiie birth of 
modern Britain, Bengal had Gaur, Pandua, 
Pundranagari, Tamralipti and many otJier well- 
planned cities. , 

Gift of Science to Humanity 

Mr. D. N. IVadia, ilinerologist to the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon and a former President of 
tlie Indian Science Congress, speaking at 
Colombo on Soviet Science said that the plan- 
ning of science and technologj* in Russia had 
transformed an illiterate agrarian people into 
an cfRcient industrial state. 

He explained in considerable detail the orginisaUon 
of Soviet scientific research from the futxidisry points 
sen'inc factories, mines and farm* to the Supreme 
Council and the Academy of Sdience. 

Scientific research in llussia had been directed 
mainly to the development of its mineral resources and 
agriculture to such an extent that the SoWet Govern- 
ment maintained a corps of 10000 geologists including 
3000 women at a co^t of £33 000,000 for mineral research 
work alone. Investigations, he said, had for instance 
proied Rusria's petrol depo«it9 to be near *oea hun- 
dred million tons. 
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In agriculture, he said, la^e-scale mechaaisation 
and electrification had resulted in new breeding and 
culture methods. He instanced perennial wheat which 
sown once yielded four or five harvests. 

We give here only one instance of the ap- 
plication of science to meet the need of the 
people in Soviet Russia. Immediately following 
the German invasion of Russia in 1941, short- 
age of food was apprehended and the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. ordered a large increase 
in the potato crop. This policy presented very 
serious practical difficulties. Apart from the 
huge losses of valuable agricultural land, which 
was by no means balanced by the loss of popu- 
lation requiring to be fed, it was impossible to 
provide the necessary quantity of seed. In the 
ordinary way potato crops are raised by plant- 
ing seed potatoes taken from the crop of the 
previous year. The seed potatoes sprout at the 
“eyes” and these sprouts give rise to the new 
season’s plants. After sprouting, the bulk of the 
seed potato rots in the ground. The order to 
increase potato crops meant that the groiiers 
would have to take more potatoes as sccd.ishile 
at the «ame time circumstances demanded the 
greatest possible economy of existing supplies 
for use as food Professor Lysenko and his 
colleagues at the Lenin All-Union Agricultural 
Academy devised a satisfactorj' method of over- 
coming this difficulty. In their method, the 
crornis of the potatoes, containing most of the 
eyes, are sliced off and used in place of the 
whole tuber, ^^^llle normal seed must be somi 
at the rate of some 15 cwt. per acre, nhen 
crornis are used, only 3 cwt. is required. There 
IS therefore a saving of about 80 per cent of 
the unused portion of the tuber being un- 
impaired for use as food. The crop is at lea^t 
as good as when ndioJe seed is used and in many 
cases appears to be less liable to disease. In 

1942, 250,000 acres were sown in Russia by the 
new method, while this was increased tenfold m 

1943. As a result 8 to 9 million tons of extra 
potatoes were obtained in 1943 without in any 
way reducing the quantity available for food in 
1942 For this work, Prof. Lysenko has been" 
awarded the Stalin Prize for Agriculture. 
Another value of the Russian work lies in the 
development of methods of cutting and drj'ing 
the crowns by wliich they will withstand 
ordinary’ conditions of transport and can he 
stored for considerable periods. 

Tlie Lysenko method has been immediately 
adopted for potato cultivation on the American 
continent. In the U.S. A, tlie "potato ejV 
trade is now well established and it is rapidly 
coming into general use in Canada for -tipplying 
the more remote regions. The Scientific and 
Research Institutes and agricultural depart- 
ments Under tbe Central and Prorincial 
Governments of India, however remain mere 



onlookers. Tljc most timt a Bengal Govern- Reading macljincs are now available ia the Science 
incnt inarkotiiig oJIicer could do xvns to tell io London, among other places, and these 

tlio people over the radio that want of potatoes Ire'filmKr of 

IXtocT'’' Demand for Control oj the Waters 

Pre-requisitci of an Indian Navy of the Nile 

New Delhi, Oct. 0.— Vice-Admiral II. Godfrey, Flag Increasing reference is being made in the 
Olliccr Commanding, the Iloyal Indian Navy i*n an t'emncuJar press to Egj'pt’s claims on the 
addrcfa to *ho Eclhi Rotary Club atreased the import- condominium of the Anglo-Ect’ptian Sudan. 

is that time has come for 

“Ninety per cent of lodia'a export trade", be aaid, , . fusion of fcudan and Egj'pt into one 
"is seaborne. Il oviy rcsaircs halj a doten Japanese kingdom. 

cruiam m ihc Bay of Bengal to bnw the trade of Nationalists have been joined bj' the AVafdist 

“O Opposition Press in voicing the "Su<le„ 
Tim four «n fop Lgl'nt ’ slocttn, Thcv claim that E<r\’Dt 


The four pre.requiaites of an efficient Indian na^T ^9*^ ^SJ'Pt ’ slogan. They claim that Egj'pt 
mentioned by Vice-Admiral Godfrey were “a corps of should control the waters of the Nile. Both Hie 
officers who devote the whole of their hfe to the service Libera! and the Nationalist Parties are urging 
and look ahead,’ a fine mercantile manne, a hnk-up of *i,„ Prpm5.»r X'nhoe Poeho to hr,,rn o ro.ind 
industry for the production of war machines and popular r?, ^ Aalms I'asha to have a round- 
backing of the eervice. tabic conference of all Egyptian parties to 

The foremost pre-requisite was, however, secure recognition by the Allies of Egypt's war- 
not mentioned by Vice-Admiral Godfrey. It is ti"’® support to the democracies. Sleanwhilc 
essential that India should possess a powerful Ihe Egyptian Government has decided to forui 
navy, consisting both of mercantile marine and ^ Sudan Department to deal with all questions 
warships to protect it, in her own intcr^t. That concerning the Sudan in its relations with 
she has the wealth to spend on the building of a dud, following the appointment of an 

first class navy may be proved from the simple ^*‘ddc delegate at Ivlmrtoum, trapes* 

fact that she has been able to grant a credit for have begun c.vc]mngC8 \yith the Sudan, f he 

over a thousand crorc of rupec.s to England with <?bcstion of the present joint Anglo-Egj'pHan 
very little prospect of that money being paid Sutian was left in suspense as one 

back. It is not for nothing that all Indian at- 

tempts to build up her own navy have been mdcpendencc. It ^\as also left for ^^tum 
!,^«+ 5 ncviiv nroventr^l negotiations undcf the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 

systematically prevented. Foremost among these questions arc 

Microfilms May Replace dooKs , now the complete independence of the Valley of 

.1. B, S. Haldane, WTiting in the Ilorfcm ,i„. v.i,, ibn Anirin-Eirvntmn 


... ; - . the Nile, modification of the Anglo-Egyptian 

Star of Australia, describes a now invention evacuation of British troops from 

destined to rcv'olutionise tlic modem metnoas ouj jhg proposed Arab Federation. 


of acquisition of knowledge. Ho says 

The new invention is this. An entire book w 


The Nationalist 
yjc welcome 


nliotomphed on a film. welcome our new contemporary, 

This is not, however, an ordinary photographic «r fhc fJationahsl. In a signed editorial, declar- 
cincma film, but a microfilm only just over an mrh purposes of the new daily, 


tn, o,.;tP thin and far too small to read directly. Dr. Symaprasad Alookerjoc candidly states, "A 
It j3 qui e — to a screen with an electric new journal, let us not trj’ to disguise the fact, 


So its image is projected on t 


light. 


1 • V A springs from the consciousness of purposes yet 

no feet high, ao »> Ta- ^ronkrrioo pnntiniies! 


The reading machine is about ''•en, irnfulfilled.” Dr. Mookerjce contir 

can be stood on aji ten TJ.c .Volraio&l nil] bp Jiuini Ip bo . truly 


about fl5 and is not for s^e, tboj>8h ^ Jibr^ nationalist .... Our aim is to Zoster the habit of 

given by the Rockefeller Foundation robust independent thinking in our readers which ajone 


" *The revolutionary fact is 


.L »— .V.O ..mAiincuM nf can lend the country out of the morass in arhich it finds 
the extreme smallne^ ^ 




FnlycrJlcdb Briianiioi iu one poArt aud te 
Sf the British Museum could be stored 


ft" good todw 

V.,,. ««Trv Ihe victioBS. One of them is Uie faith in the power, the 

■ dignity, the glory of a United India, giving eq^sl 

pocket. d opportunities to all her children, of whalea’cr caste. 


library of the British Museum could do storca creed or community . This is our creed, and this 

fniMirrd house. . , our charter; and wc believe in the irresistible power 

Microfilms have been used for good of the cordial co-operative effort of the millions 

Ainerica particularly for scientific publicatmns. .u a countrymen, irrespective of tlicir local or cir. 

snite ol ^the efforts of Mr. Watson „ cumslantial differences. In their diversity we still per- 

American Science Service, most ce«e an essential unity.” 

I amusing toy than a b"'®." j^p^,b!e to The appearance of The Kalionalist will be 

ftiy nui!K thongh more Uian justified if it can realise the Indian 


^'piit'tho war has altered f- numbers 

«*^of"inany*can Urougii Portugal, nntionai ideal of an achievement of unity out 
ofswcclen” But they can be photographed on roi diversity, which is moro apparent than real. 



THE WORED AND THE 'WAR 

By KBDAR NATH CHATTERJI 

The biggest event in October has been the naval battles are not yet available, and in all 


commencement ol the American assault on the 
Philippines. After a task force had probed 
deep into the inner defence lines of Japan a 
landing was made on Leyte island of the 
Philippine group on the 19th of October. 
Japanese naval forces attempted an interception 
and the biggest naval battle of this war fol- 
lowed. The results of this action were very 
satisfactory for the American forces and 
according to the latest U. S. A. reports the 
Japanese navy has received a crushing defeat. 
In the air the U. S. A. airforces have 
been able to meet the challenge of land-based 
Japanese ’planes and as a result the ground 
forces received all the support they needed. 
Good progress was made in Samar and Leyte 
in spite of stubborn and organised enemy 
resistance. The TJ. S. A. landings have been 
made in force and General MacArthur has 
begun his campaign for the re-conquest of the 
Philippines under the best conditions possible 
under the circumstances. 

The battle of East Asia has at last begun 
in real earnest though the peak is as yet far 
off. Up till DOW there have been minor engage- 
ments, limHcd in scope and attritional in nature. 
The fight in the main islands of the Philippines 
is yet to come and despite all handicaps the 
Japanese are bound to put up a fierce resistance, 
for here they are in force and under the com- 
mand of one of Japan's best Generals. This trial 
round will really indicate the quality of Japan’s 
war-machine and will further show what tech- 
nical progress Japan has been able to achieve 
during the two years and a half that have 
elapsed since the capture of Manila. The rc- 
conquest of the Philippines is not going to be 
an easy job by any means, although if the 
Japanese navy has been really crippled to the 
extent that the U. S. A. authorities believe, 
then the defence will not be in a position of 
advantage for verj’ long. Without sea-borne 
supplies the defenders will soon feel the strain 
and with the command of the sea and the nir 
General MacArthur should be able to mount 
his offensive to a crescendo at a fast pace, with 
further landings of men and material on a 
progressively increasing rate. But whatever the 
results of the naval battle might have been, it 
mu«t not bo imagined that the Jap.mese forces 
on land would fight with any the less ferocity 
or vigour. Up til! now there has not been any 
real test of strength between the Japanese and 
the western Allies on a commensurate scale, 
and it i« now imperative for both sidw to 
measure the steel of their opponents in pre- 
paration for the final issue. Full reports of the 


probability further battles are impending. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s announcement seems to be definite 
with regard to the crippling of the Japanese 
fleet and Admiral Nimitz is equally positive 
about the severe damage inflicted on it. The 
Philippine campaign should, therefore, proceed 
without a hitch to a speedy conclusion. If the 
Japanese are driven out of the Philippines and 
the Formosa waters dominated by the American 
naval and air armadas, then China might expect 
some measure of a respite in the near future. 
All these are, however, mere speculations at the 
present stage, time alone will demonstrate the 
reality. 

China is indeed in need of relief. Seven 
long years of a devastating war against a 
ruthless enemy equipped with modem weapons 
against which China can only pit the flesh and 
blood of her sons. Unfair criticism of the 
Chinese forces have appeared in the press of 
her allies. These self-same Allies she had aided 
to the limit of her capacity — and beyond — in the 
days of their trials. Now that the tide has 
turned, it is easy to forget that debt of honour 
and to adopt a superior attiude, as is only to 
be expected of “superior” races. But one may be 
excused for speculating as to what would have 
happened if China had thrown up the sponge 
in 1942, or fqr that matter, what might yet 
happen if she crumples up now. However, lot us 
hope that the dau-n is not so vciy far off as it 
seems to be just now. For the present one can 
only hope that the Japanese offensive in China 
has come very near its end. At the moment 
•fapan’s stranglehold on China is far stronger 
than it has ever been before and if the offensive 
makes further substantial progress, America’s 
task will be heavy indeed when the time comes 
for the final conflict, and, as it is, it is not light 
by nnv accounting even now. 

"nic monsoons are over and the campaign- 
ing season is open on the Burma front. Strangely 
enough one hears of the possibility of a fresh 
Japanese offensive and that from no less a 
person than Mr. Churchill. Tlic total Japanese 
strength in Burma has been variously esti- 
mated as being between six to ten divisions, 
that is to saj’ somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 150000 men. Of these about 50000 have been 
slaughtered, according to Mr. Churchill’s ac- 
counting, and the reminder are said to be in a 
V’cr^'- low state of physical fitness. And a« for 
their equipment and morale both have been 
repeatedly reported ns being poor. If that be so, 
then why in all reason is there any talk of a 
Japanese offensive, instead of a m.ijor ass 
on Burma, to clear the road to China 


imzzling indcpil in wlmlcvcr wnv' the ti^bliSl in Easier, i Europe and 

■ records be looked nt. Then com?, hcSn rf “s yet of tlie possibility 

Stil'vcil to cep ail. Tl.i, suliSd ked?r L Pn i • ^rk-tlirougl, ciil.er in the Eist 
l■.\•perience, some knowInlRc of terrain nnd Pmo ‘ “ri '°r ‘ 'i''i™ce line., of the 

‘''«T.r-?rl'invcd under grent Mily ?f 


Tnil<)f fc«tv linfi^nrtin^ r.. 


no knowledge of ''inner fncffl" but wo must 


, ,. ^ ~ *-‘“3 year, unless tk 

tliat Uic reasons given for' iiis^recnH forces nrc further suhstan- 


liritish end llie American 'pr'cM do" not rrai/to tmT, ’’i'' "" ‘'‘'i'' 

bc quite adequate. Tiierc is some m"tk Xut UWtn^ F,n7?? » ur'" 


f t» ■ ■ T — 7i — ”* ns have been made on the Diitrh moef onri 

follows In the Incific, n new phase has been gium has been ne^arly cleaned of the 
entered into by this bold bid on thf. nnrf nf tlm llttf . 


'a' ‘’"'■“".P ‘<«t4cly bitto 


pit’ rcoccupation of progress exceedingly slow all this monUi'^^No 

liie 1 Inlippincs. This is the first major assault ivilb n-intry n-ealhcr destroying vi-dbilily and 
ou'i n'Ufli "ill clogging up tlic io.rds and fields, the defence 


' 5 . 0 , "'I';';..''’ " 'uore' advantageous 'position and 


China the Japanese campaign is still making therefore progress will have to bc^ either” slow 
headway and the situation still remains grave, or else dearly bought. And therefore in \he 
The Japanwe have achieved considci able sue- West too the Germons will probnblv be able to 
ce«8. and if they arc left m undisputed possession hold substantially to tlicir positionsVnr the next 
of their fresh gains for any length of time, then few months m spite of the immense discrepancy 
serious complications may arise in the execu- in numerical strength of the opponents the 
tion of the Allied plans for the war against strength of tlic Germans being estimated nt 
.Inpnn.^ ^ In Burma according to press reports, 000,000 in the West and that of the Allied forces 
the initiative is entirely in the hands of the under Eisenhower nt anything up to 30 00000 or 
Allies, whereas, according to Mr. Churchill, the more. Tlic Germans arc fighting with great skill 
Japanese miglit possibly seise it again and with extreme stubbornness everj’whcre and 

Winter is fast approaching m Europe, and there is no apparent glnekenlng in their fighting 
in its train come weather and climatic condj- opposition anywhere on tin® fiont either. In 
tions that would clamp down brakes on all Italy the same slow progress in tlie face of hitter 
large-scale ofTensivcs in tliose legions In East- and skillc<l defensive fighting continues, 
ern Europe this year’s campaign of the Soviets. In short the German effort to pin down the 
is already meandering down to a slow ding- offensives of the United Nations to a static 
dong fight. In East Prussia the Russian advance condition of positional warfare still continues 
has come to a standstill and further south the and winter conditions aro likely to help them. 
Soviets are now hitting at key points. But n Germany has lost all her satellites, with the 
great deal has been attained by the Russians exception of a few Hungarian divisions, her 
ivithin this montli of October. The Germans fighting strength has also come down to below 
have been driven out of Rumania and a large 20,00,000 according to Allied estimates. But in 
section of the Balkans. In the Northern sectors spite of all this there does not seem to be any 
the Gorman forces have ' been driven back cracking up of her morale or letting-down in 
across Finnish territory, beyond the Nonvegian her war-effort There is still talk about fighting 
border. East Prussia has been invaded, and the douTi the Allied campaigns to a standstill and 
Baltic States substantially cleared of the of holding on till the opponents’ will-to-figlit 
enemy. With the coming of winter the Soviets is worn out. All this points to a prolongation 
will be in a more difficult position with regard of the wir in Europe. We had remarked in these 
to the conduction of a Winter campaign this columns in n previous issue that we could not 
year In the previous three years the Germans perceive nny reasons for hoping for an early 
had to undergo all the rigours of a Russian end of the war in Europe, and now the portents 
winter in the shelterless open and with him- do not tend to belie our apprclicnsions. Allied 
drpds of miles of devastated country in their oflicerfe arc reported to bo of the. opinion that 
rea^r over which transport conditions were this struggle will continue well into 1945. So 
nlmnst honclcss. This winter the position is Gennany’s efforts at gaining time— wc do not 
reversed and therefore there might be a lull in know to what end— seem likely to .succeed to 
the filling in Eastern Europe until next spring, some ext^t. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 

By ICALI CHARAN GHOSH 


The whole governmental propaganda machinery is 
at full blast in proclaiming that everything is well with 
the province of Bengal. Serious attempts have been 
made ra the recent past to nummise the magnitude of 
the famine disaster of and to ask people to dis- 
beheie their eyes and to discredit their own suSenngs. 
Costly official literature inundates Bengal giving the 
kutnanly possible exploils of the Ministry during the 
famine winch resulted in the death of approximately 
fifty lakhs of the helpless and hapless population of 
Bengal. Behind this smokescreen, a makebehexe reha- 
bihtation scheme is working commen'mrate with the 
capacity of the Bengal Government for planning and 
its execution. 

The whole province, in spite of the Goiernmeai 
and fheir propaganda, is going deeper and deeper in the 
depths of misery m the form of economic nun de- 
generation in health, growing illiteracy, ma«3 des'i- 
tutioa and consequent depopulation The weakness of 
the Government is noticeable in their sensitiveness to 
all forms of honest criticism from quarters that are 
above all bias or prejudice. It is paasing strange that 
comments from persons who are fit to adorn the 
muanveU of not only the provinces but of the centre 
itself or to become a hlmister of the Crown who have 
witnessed the actual miseries with tbeir own eyes m 
the lints of ullages far away from town who have 
relations and friends in the province itself, are 
resented in oadigmfied language by the head of the 
executive who happens to be present here by an 
accident. He is not conversant with the joys and 
sorrows, troubles and tribulations of a people who for 
the dark shade in their skin are not allowed to ^ a 
citisen of His Excellency’s «untry. His Excellency 
suffers from a handicap that his touts do not bring im 
to the doors of the destitutes and he has not the 
opportunity of hearing the tales of woe from the 
lips of the sufferers themselves. His contacts «e 
rrstricted to ‘loyal’ subjects of His Majesty who 
gather round him to sing hallelujah to British rule and 
paeans of praise to cveiy’ ruling satrap of the 
province. The weakness of the present government w 
further disclosed in their attempt at hiding tnilh. And 
in their mad pursuit they did not hesitate (o suppress 
materials for future history’ by prohibiting publication 
of current prices of nee in the.distncts in the Cuffurtu 
Gazette. Public resentment ran high against this 
me.asure, but with no effect. 

The ‘popular* Ministers of the province have beep 
drawn mainly’ from one particular group receivmg their 
support and inspiration from rank communali^in and 
maintaining their existence through statement* which 
in the mo«f erucia! days of the famine have in cvery 
delaii proie<l to be untrue. 

About the past, the Ic” said the better; but ra«t 
experience may indicate the fiitnrr lines of action. It 
has been diecovered that the present Govcminent 
equipment is hopelessly’ inadequate to cope with anv 
abnormal situation. The people having Io«t ponfidcncc in 
the Ministry’ partly due to their (the Mini«fo’’e) es^r- 
ne®s to R-ati'fy their vhite 'masters' both in and outside 
the I^cgislature and partly to a combination of C3««es 
which are widely known and need no enumeration, look 
for an organisation which will combine deep snnpathj’ 
with intim.ate knowledge of the prevailing conditions of 
the proi ince Such a body’ i« absolutely pecesKiry both m 
the interests of the government and the governed 
Through euch a body the Government may put their 
case to the public wffich has tome chance of acceptame. 


TTie people need it very badly for their own exi«feuce 
or to save themselves from further suffermgs. 

It 15 not known when the Report of the present 
Famine Enqmry Commistion will bo published and 
whether their findings or recommendations will be given 
effect to if they are unpalatable to the Goiernmcnt. It 
IS for this and for many other reasons that a Central 
Public Organisation should be formed and proceed ifh 
Its business immediately on formation. 

India has become a home of chronic poverty and 
recurrent famines and Bengil has witnessed three of 
the worst famine under British ni'c, viz , in 1770, 
ISG6 and again in 1913. The causes have aggravated 
with the growing power of the Bnti'h and thorough 
D^ect of agriculture, loss of industry, economic dram, 
indiscriminate raisings of bunds and high roads inter- 
fering with the natural slope of the country and ob=- 
tracting the flow of flood water, etc. 'Hiesc have 
caused shortage of food spread of malaria, economic 
impoven^ment and occasional famines. These and 
some others may be termed ns the remote causes while 
the immcdiofc causes for each famine while differing in 
minor details agree m certain broad s'pects Thc»e 
should be gone into by the Committee, various cati*cs 
of the last famine, some of s very grave nature, iiave 
been attnbuted by varieu* agencies, and it is necessary 
•hat a nftiiig enquiry should be made to find out the 
troth. It may nosnbly be tint some of these allegation* 
would prove fal«c on such enquiry, 

‘The next question to deal with is the extent o} the 
disaster in respect of (i) loss of human life, (ii) 
economic damage, (iii) incidence of diseases or effects 
on the health of the popu'ation, and (iv) disruption of 
family and increasing dependence of the people on the 
State. 

In the last famine the mortality figures were 
placed at an incredibly low level. Non-official enquio’ 
should be directed to this end to ascertain the exact 
figure This can be done in the cour®e of inve*tigition 
of cases of destitution and ill-health in each family for 
preventing de.ith and giving some chance of success 
to the rehabilitation scheme of, the Government. Non- 
official enquiry so' far undertaken unnii*lakabiy reveals 
that death rate dunng 1CH3 m different parts of Bengal 
was throughout well over 12 per cent of the population. 
The sample survey earned on by the Anthropology De- 
partment of the Calcutta University places it at "ten 
per cent, dunng six months". Assuming that figures for 
the other six months when famine was not present ws.s 
just one-fourth of this figure, it is nothing Ic^s than 
12J per cent of the whole population. A house-to.hQu*c 
ceowis in Union No. 14, P. S. Magrahat, 2t-Perg»., com- 
pnsinc 18 villaee*. and 1,©9 family units with a total 
population of 10,745 show a mortality of 12C6. ij*.. 11-78 
per cent. A similar investigation in’Union No. II, P.S. 
Mathurapur, 24-Pergs , di*cIo.®cs 1,018 dead and 112 
missing or 1,130 in a population of 7,312 or 15’4 p’r 
cent. Tlie case of tfnion HI in the same Police Flation 
gives a figure of 830 dead and 30 mi^wnp in a popu'ation 
of 7.612 or 11*5 per cent. TTie figures for the cyclone- 
affected area of Midnaporr are nowhere Ie*a thsn 17 
per cent, anti mortality varied Iwtwpen 11*8 and 15-3 
per cent in each of the five villages in five widely 
sepanted different unions in the Faridpur dflri'-t 
where such census was imdertaken by Prof. K, Mukherji. 
an ardent student of economic*. I believe that JIun*hi. 
ganj and Manikganj in the Dacca distnct will pneent 
much higher percentages of death. On ike ba.*is of 

careful investigation it con be safely raid 



or 5 S!ih "yt f," '“'5.^";“?'^? “"■' ■">‘ “>- 

12 hkh\ nio rcst.'timt i*i thn rTcr«°nvpr^i*fv««wn *’ eituation regarding edu- 

In ft Rimil-ii- iT\«nn«.. «i,r. ^fr,, I.. ii r posatoic to pfcvcnt. Tiierc h ilcarth of pappr, of boo^, 

lindcrnourMifni'iit <Iir> 9 «mber of thorn have given un their studies for 

mS? of Sri «n,l/ li ^ Pwun^-^'y Btnngoney in tl.e family, ‘he high prices of 

fS n Jeriai^ SriL IT*"'™ ^fi*! ''«‘Pe‘«Wes. Ml. milk. oil. sugar, clothings, salt and other 

of flic VA..r ®®®*!** niwe'Wities of fife, affect prosecution of studies by ffudonfs 

mkiri^e^o ''*‘1 the first instance. Over 

'n.A ,nl ^ accessaries of «nd above such handicajis, their sendees are requiritioned 

; I ibe distributing agencies ehould comprise peraotm for prociircrocnt of foodstulTs and other articles that re 
who will not have assembled for gam but m a ^irit not available near at hand but which are indL'^pensable 
of Bcrvicc to protect co-vjhagers. and indirectljr them- for Iccrping bodv and sow! together. What etens have 
sehes and their families. The countryside, barring the been taken to put education on the footing it deson-cs ? 
holdings of tho-v agncullurivls who are fortunate m \Vho knows how manv of the students had to give np 
Mving fheir own stock of grama, is silently niffcnog eiudics due to famine' conditions and what number of 
for want of food and other necessaries of life due to tbom are to be restored to their former porition? And 
the unu'inly high price demanded for them, and .m about the trachm, wh.st sJnJJ I »y ? 

fpite of what the Government spokesman saj’s and re- i> «. _j il- r i • • • i- . 

iterates at convenient intervals, deaths are not scarce bnnpng immediate 

duo dirociy lo .[.rvolior, or Iho courotiuonocii of it. ' S ' T » ''cl'-I’'d Pl“ 

Hero i, o t/pical co-c ivhirh oppearod in the ffmdmllion (f'S ' 2 Tk ’■',">,'^'5', T' 

K>.,t„tnT,i rOf.tnhrr t • Bengal now lying prostrate and low. The rtafeV dutv 

SUw ard (October 3, Jtm) . for feeding the population in times of distress should 

"A new3 from vU age Amlharman k w thm the ^ unenmiocally declared. Effective mea^ires for im- 
kanm 1 ® ^^tvs. provement in the sdcld of land, in methods of prodiic- 

prl of 0 destitute womsa itjab ma ^ . & > - distribution arc the cryring need of the hour, 

bhama was a Jab®' and tom somctim^ P^st fhe wis ^ tinkering with the prob’em so 

out of crnploynient with llio «’^®Ttence that the jgirf , ^ ^ , 

pawfrf e/cven days vrlhoul food and dted of 8tarta> Campaign, but with what re- 

, , I .. t 1 j- i-i » ..A A..ni..kwt '■uH ’ There should be renovation of the departments of 

_ ^eporla of deat^ -tcneulHire TTeallh. Imgrtion and Jorfustnes ,f an.v- 

m tlio papers evewday. The district thing tangible i« lo be achieved, T]\o nine-hundrcd-Ofid- 

have their own tales to_ toll. It is neccs«ary that tti£ in iKa shanf. nf th» 'nenMt ■RM.abni- 


. 1 ..V M.k... .y- •“„••••, V -7 tf//V.f<jihs-iMmble in the shape of the Bengal Rehabili- 

new^spers rfiould be allowed (o print all tation ^hemc is before the government and a hrge 

destitutes fo tliat the scarchliglit of publicity wis- „f ji f,five been ppent by this time. But 

close fhe plague-spots of declining supply of foot! m progress so far effeeled is not nl all satisfactory. 
Bengal. ^ /..u,. T^e Bengal Rural neeon«tnicfion Department ushered 

Th" iton-ofTicnl organisation*, winch are info existence with great fanforottado haa gone into 

fighting disease, in one a'oico complain ab^t etiortagc iiTiflt are this department’s attairinieata ? 

of dnigs and particularly of quinine The (.toyemmcni experts are pouring in more profusely than the 

version lint malaria nod other di«^*<!3 are on the wane Damodar. Special departments ore rprout- 

is not accepted by the people The prwnt condition „p more quickly than weeds and what is the 
is not s.ich as fhe Government .i *1'? „« position of Bengal today regarding food, health, educa- 

the district of .Teasore, there were 10,000 birtha between f 

January end June, ltH4^i hfrih.»^Vhc Govcmmenl Tlic province is being burdened with enormous ct- 

were 11,911 more deaths that^S^ penditure and fhe finances show mark* of e.xtreme fx- 

is bu*:/ counting ” . , . haustion Tlie Hon'ble the Emanee Minister perforce 

erpectrd to check but they ore “j®*- ^ „ p,,.,np the state of Bengal to be trans. 

successful the^Sefsity o?an onnmwstion ferreJ to flie care of a Court of Boards. At such a 

(lidnlnition. iTere again rt e n ^ comes in juncture ta.xcs and more taxes are ncce=«3Ty to meet 

rnjoviug the to^- man 'who is deprived the growing demands of administration. Wliat Covem- 

Aftcr aJJ what ^but eS thTnomWcal? ment could think of doubling the Sdes Tax when prier* 
of not only the requisite diet but eacn the normal ^ 

What cflecls medicine ca P , / . ^ complete to COO per cent. The agricultural income tax bill is ou 

has to live I n® pot pufficient cover the legislative anvil and one does not toow what further 

dilapidation of his huW t e im r . ^ malarial taxation measures are bothering the hc.ad of, the 

and other things, .t® ™ Minister. 

p.aroxysm. which might allay While Government is going merrily on with the 

the way to rccovcrr. immediately help of foreigners, the estrangement between the people 

Other remedial mca^ sutTcrmes of the people arc and the Government is getting wider everyday. If some 
noces-scry for lessening t restoration of land, sort of ropprockrmcnf can not be effected the p^o^^nee 

the proper treatment ot sic^k. ^p^ngt^jction of will gradually lose all vitality for recoupment Let a 
cattle and tods and implements competent body be set up immediately to ad^^?e .the 

huts, reconditioning 01 ’ , calling. There arc so GoTOmment on the rehabilitation scheme and look onto 

and restoration of ®‘y. , •. ussier to iry lo the interests of the millions who hare lost all slrcnftn 

many things wanting tiu pursue the prudent not only of rcaistnnce but of giving adequate expression 

exhaust the list ana ii. - Governor of Bengal to their feeling of suffering and despair, 
policy of Ills J:,.xceju.in..y _ _ 



THE LETTERS OF YEATS 

By AMALENDU BOSE. M.A. 


It is pleasant to watch Homer nod sometimes, la 
the letters of-W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley (Oxon. 
UP., 1940), one does enjoy meeting misspellings that 
would horrify a schoolmaster. The distortions of names 
like Elliot (T.S.) and Lennin one might overlook; but 
what about “sugger” (sugar), “pessamism”, 'deltusion”, 
“precission”, “rhythmes”, “phisically", "manUepeice”, 
‘‘intreaguers”, ‘'negociation”, “bare” (bear), “endeed” 
(mdeed), “poleice”, "alledged” ? Tbia “characteristic 
spellmg” — to use Dorothy Wellesley’s apologetic 
euphemism, adds to the value of the letters by esta. 
blishing a rapport between the poet and his reader. A 
poet’s familiar correspondence is too often inclmed to 
be obtrusively self-conscious and oracular; sometimes jt 
13 undistinguisSiable from any common sequence ef 
letters, being merely a lumber of personal details of 
domestic life or travels. Between Yeats and Lady 
Gerald Wellesley whom he met during the last years of 
* bis life, a beautiful friendship sprang up quickly despite 
a difference in social position, a friendship to which we 
owe these letters full cf strong human interest. To the 
admirer of Y'eats, these letters are priceless literary 
documents inasmuch as they lift ‘ a curtain on the 
creative processes of a great poet” with the same degree 
of authenticity as wherewith they offer teveahag dis- 
cussions of recent poetry and events. Reading through 
the letters one agrees fullv with Dorothy Wellesley’s 
remark in the foreword : “Here may be eeen, month by 
moath, often week by week, the spontaneous ffow of his 
extraordinary intellectual vitality during the last four 
years of his life; those years when he showed not only 
that hia creative power was as vigorous as ever, but his© 
that he was still reaching fonvard into new forms of 
expression,” 

That the earlier letters refer constantly to contem- 
porary poets and poetw is no more than what we expect 
since at this period Yeats was preparing his anthology' 
of modem \ersc. His dislike of Wilfrid Owen’s poetry 
is well-known; not so known is this reaction to Earn 
Pound : “I am tired, I have spent the day reading Ezra 
Found for the Anthology— a single strained attitude 
instead of passion, the sexless American professor for all 
hi3 violence”. Compared to Yeats’s omciaJ evaluation 
of Pound in the Introduction to the Oxford Book of 
Modem Verse, this inhmate opinion is a home-iroth 
that tells. Generally speaking, Y’eats admires modern 
poetry and his appreciation is a worthy counterpart of 
the homage which younger English poets pay him 
“L'on that I Ime had all my Anthology in galley 
proof 1 am astonished at the greatness of tnoch oi the 
poetry, and at lU sadness”. To Lady Dorothy he writes : 
“I hue found most excitement in your work, id that 
of Elinor Wylie, m that of Richard Hughes”. He u 
“excited by certain phila^ophieal poems" of YV, i. 
Turner's one of who-c poems, he says, “rends my bearfY 
He praises Laura Riding and “a young poet called 
George Barker, a loiclj* subtle mind and a rhythmical 
inicntion comparable to Gerard Ilopkms”. EvidenUy 
Y'cats’s literary likes and dislikes are coloured by his 
prciiiepo-itions towards pht’osophy. “I want especially 
the names of any books that are philoaophics os Barren 
Leaves is’’, — a personal preference that is 'enlivened by 
the fhrcwit judement that behind Huxley's satire is a 
satire which has for theme the whole of life. He bales 
The Edipardtans of Sli^s Sackvil)c-Wc*t becaa^ the 
"hero i« passive and the aseumption throughout js that 
ovftyhody is passive”. This denunciation of the passjrc 
attitude to life m literature cannot fail to remind^ the 
reader of Y'cats's now-famous rejection of pi.«sitity- 
ia»pir^ War.pocto’r a rejection of which the dialectic 
appears in this extract ; 


“I find”, he writes, "this dialogue in the Upanishad: 
‘I want to think.' ‘You cannot think without faith.’ 
‘How can I gel faith 7’ ‘You cannot get faith without 
action’." 

It 13 a lack of this fundamental faith and faith- 
sustamed action that rebukes some poetry of the Great 
War, and one feels that Y’eats’s exclusion of the Owen- 
group from his Anthology cannot lightly be quashed. 
Much less sound, however, seems to be his joyous obser- 
v-atjon of what he calls "the sudden return of philosophy 
into English literature round about 1925”. No doubt 
some individual modem poets have been inclmed the 
way of philosophical writjng, Dorothy Wellesley, W. J. 
Turner (later works), Edwin Muir (not admitted in 
Y'eals' galaxy), Lascclles Abercrombie and some others, 
yet It would be too sweeping a generalization to suggest 
that the movement of modem English poetry as a whole 
IS in the direction of philosophy. The movetnent eecma 
rather to be m the direction of sometimes a sardonic, 
sometimes a pugnacious social awareness. 

Of the propagandist clamour of ‘proletariat wnters’ 
Yeats had knowledge enough. A believer in the aristo- 
cracy of the intellect and the anstocracy of charader, 
Y'eata was naturally out of sympathy with the ovei> 
zealous claims of communism, and more than once m 
these letters minces no part of his disdain for the 
demands made by the communists upon literature. Of 
a certain reviewer he writes, “Men cf bis kind when 
they take to proletanan polities copy the worst manners 
of the mob”. Further down in the same letter ha says: 
“tVhen I take a woman in my arms I do not want to 
change her. If I saw her in rag? I would get her better 
clothes that I might resume my contemplation. But 
these communists put their beads in the rags and 
smother.” A Marxist would hardly relish Y’eats's 
rhc»onc.al query, “What was Karl Marx but Macaulay 
with his heels in the air ?” (On the Boiler, p. 17). Amid 
the turbid political passions of our times, partisan 
cntirs hrxe rushed to dub Y’eats a Fascist; the truth is, 
to use Cecil Day Lewis’ sympathetic description, Y'cats 
belonged to the aristocratic tradition which he had in- 
bei'itM from Irish history and which inspired him to a 
sense oi responsibility towards his country that was 
only excelled by his sense of responsibility towards liis 
art No doctrinaire in political opinions. Y’cats thus writes 
m On the Boilers, a book which ho calls in the letters 
his Fora Cloi'tgera ("For the first lime in my life I am 
saying what are my political beliefs”): 

“I was SIX years in the Irish Senate. I am not 
igaoraut of politics elsewhere, and on other grounds 1 
have some right to speak. 1 say to those that finl! rule 
here* ‘If ever Ireland again seems molten wax, reverse 
(he process of revolution Do not try to pour Ireland 
into any political sv-stem. Think first how many able 
men with public minds the country has, how many it 
can hope to have in the near future, and mould jour 
system upon the«o men. It does not matter how jou 
ect (hem. Republic*, Kingdoms. Soviets, Corporate 
States, Parliaments, are trash, a.* Hugo said of something 
else ‘not worth one b’adc of grass that God gives for 
the nest of the lionet.’ 'rhe«e men. whett er rsx or »Lx 
thourand, arc, the core of Ireland, are Ireland itself." 

Such a political idcologj-, essentially nationalist in 
outlook and individiiali«t in character, is certain to incur 
the ho*ti'ily of the Marxist with whom the individual H 
merely x rog in the super-wheel cf the proletarian *‘ate, 
arid 5 Tt howcier, the philosophy of individual. ‘tn l.as 
not been proved a fallacy, neither a poiitial error eor 
a moral obliquity, Y'eatas Indian readers, at any rate, 
ougnt to feel that a country which is neh with renlunex. 
long tradition, which has the living memory of a prv- 
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of life, 
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not tlif* _ 

* «\VT'‘' -"'^t rnovcmtnt of our timo i-i toward*, fonott*^ by MBliannr- an(TFo“cnrorhi« 

.■oino Kfoic tli«rip|iiic.” nncl. “jit last, I eliall. 1 think, porarics ; 

f'tnp ftic Jicroic bOin; f inve fonged for— perimpa lay < r, • . , , 

H'.\in.t.onK ’. In that M\an.^nnK, n poem which Jm- mm» 1 . 5''’”/ '’oiti or mine, and ours i® the main 

to iJorotliy \V»‘llo,'.l(y under the title Jhi Convictioiu ‘r? of naturdne’s and mviftnc’s and wc 

(iiffer\\MriN altered ns Undi-r Urn Dulben), Yrats ex- centuries upon our aide. We alone esn 

horts Iridi poets to an adherence to traiiifion and heroic 3 ’^'^ otpress oiirselre* like the 



nobility of character. 

Jridi poets, learn your Iride, 

SiiiR whatever is wefl mode, 

.Seom the sort now growing up 
All out of shape from toe to top, 

Tlieir unreinenibcring hearts and Itends 
Jliv'-bom products of base beiL''. 

Sing the peisantry, and then 
Hnrd-riding country gentlemen, 

The holiness of monks, and after 
I’ortcr-ilrmkcrs’ randy laughter ; 

Sing the lonls and ladies gay 
Thit were beaten into thc'chy 
Tlirough seven heroic centuries; 

Cast your mind on other days 
^^lat VO in coming days may be 
Sill! the inilomilablc Irishry. 

(Last Povnt and Plays, p 91) 


'think Jiko n ' 
common people.’ TTiese new men are gol^mith® 
ivorlcmg wifh a glass screwed info one eye. whereas we 
stride alie-id of the crowd, its swordsmen, its jugglers, 
looking to right .and left. ‘To right and left’ by which 
I tiiean that we need like Milton, Shake«pcare. Shelley, 
vast sentiments, generalizations mpporfed by tradition.’' 

An American writer who calls his style ‘public’ plca'^es 
turn; ft fs this piiblrcncss of style that he woiihi develop 
now. a style to suit his mature judgmenLs on men and * 
Ihmgs, attaining to supple directness with equal rs'C in 
a serious poem like The ,)/unieipal Gnlfcrv Rctisilcd 
anil the magnificent nonsen«e verses of the Cratj/ Jane 
senes Some of the poems in this last volume occur j?o 
in (he letters, and even a cursorj' study of the changes 
otTeeted in ^hc final text convinces (he reader of the 
poct’a unfaiJing’y careful art. Besides, they prox’e that 
m the final phsFe, yeal* was constantly seeking to 
oicrienp the dictional and svntscticsl barriers between 
prose and verse. One might find in Yeats’s latest prao- 


Infirm and aged I might 8(a.v 
In some good company, 

I who have alwaj-s hated work, 

Smiling at the sea. 

Or demonstrate in my own life 
Wnt Robert Browning meant 
Bv an old hunter talking with Gods; 

But I am not content. 

f“.\rc You Content Poems) 

And these lines open up, what one is confident a« 
feature of the 
utter fearlc-sm 


Of this stubborn ideal of a heroic life which he offered tice ft convincing vmdintion of lYordsworfh i« much- 
younger JrUhmen and himself pursued through all the debaVd dtemm about the essential sameness of prose 
harrowing ilecrepitudo of old age and a weak eonsti- awl poetr>-. In the following passage, sjmtax and 
tution illuminating offshoots are evidcneed m these diction nog the same as those of good prose, and yet 
letters! As wo read how he confronted the country the glomus fpirit of great poetrj- prc«ides benignly upon 
priests who enmo to denounce “the Abbey for blasphemy, 
cal’ing on the government to w-ithdraw our subsidy and 
institute a censorship of the stage”, nil for the offence 
of producing 0'Ca«ey’a Silver T<uvc, wo have a glimpse 
of the indomitable spirit that burned within the aged 
frame. In 193 .’j, when Do Valera, out of lo^Uy to the 
licague of Nations, "ranged Ireland^ on the side oi 
Iliiglsnd and against the countty of the Po,pe • 
imnrchcndcd the eclipse of his much^henshed heroic 
ieleal through political expediency; “I dread crushing 
taxation, fewer and fewer people with enough 

independonee for intellectual courage . * _ ll,c most splendid and reiterative 

Kionatc outlMirst he mstifics hw two aitnolic, SwiCtian days— his 

ballads on the Roger C'^nient cpismlc . pJj deatji. "I thought”, he savs. "my problem 

‘T nm fighting in those ballads . . was to face death with gaiety, now I have learnt that 

been fighting all my jlf®' n-mard I® V’ntmg of a doctor who attended 

lias nothing to do with this or .^uI.n^'^Knmebodv Sjiiin in 1930. he kivs : "lie is an nmii'ine 

.Shaw fights 'with the same object. man; I could nlwnv.s (ell by his fiace when he thought I 

talks of justice, who knows wiw going to die I have no sen'e of age, no desire for 

by secret forgery, when not rest, but then perhaps the French saving is true 'Jt is 

CO the communion (.able, when tliat ® not n tmgedv to grow old, the tragedy is not to grow 

Spiritually fit. then Jf! nnecstor oWV’ This is the utterance of a great spirit, one wiipse 

>■" 

1 fif^rAod socLal manners about him was only, thr 

mile and asniro. , Porol 

TOMU w-^hat if lie wrilca morp poetry it will be rialifep 
WelWe, that nc .j,| volume. 

- dig. Meed show that 1.11 the veQ- end, 


A most astonishing thing— , 

Seventy year* have I lived ; 

(iriirrah for the flowers of Spring. 

For Spring is here again.) 

Seventy years have I lived 
No ragged beggar-man, 

Sca-enty years have I lived, 

Seventy years man and boy, 

And never have I danced for joy. 
("ImitRtioD from the Japanese’— Last Poenw) 




When Calcutta ‘■Jeeps 
By Dcviprosad Roy Cbowdhury 






AT UNCLE JAKE*S GftAVESiDE ^ . 

By BT. NIHAL SINGH 

‘ I ' taken to .the chemists— often to his brothcri my 

Uncle Jake was' my wife’s uncle. Ho *as my fatkcr-in-Iaw-and again Blled. . . 

fatliec-in-law’s only brother — ^two or three 

years younger than he. * • ' 'II 

• Jake, he ■was called lovingly. It vras short It was about this time of the year when I 
for. Jacob. That name was given him by his first set eyes on Uncle Jake’s' 'toinb'. Sum- 
parents when he- was a baby. It •was his “first,” mer w-as waning, ju^ as it is now. I suppose 
or “Christian” name, and was placed before the sight of the balsams and zinnias withering 
the “family” name — ^Kinsey, in- the' garden in front of my study^ as X write 

These American ICinseys were descendants this, has^serv'ed to cany* my mind back 'to that 
of an Englishman of adventurous disposition, pilgrimage. Uncle Jake W'as buried in the ^^inscy 
He liad “crossed the pond” in the eighteenth family ^burial “lot” (plot, in English) in the 
century, from Suffolk, in the southern part .of community graveyard, a couple of milc^ or so 
England. There his people had dw'elt for cen- frora'lhe small. tonm where-that family fcsided. 
turies.' They were yeoman farmers. His father’s 'As we neared. the grassy oblong I took off ray 
■ and kinsfolk's homes were situated not far from -hat in token of’ respect to the departed folk. 
London, Had he been alive to-day, he could Just then ray eye fell upon a grave that looked 
have motored from ’ his little village., to* the different from the others round it. Tiny A^cri- 
capital of the British" Empire in an hour or Iso. can flags .were stuck in the earth that covered 
. ’Ontside the*family circle this uncle*in'law it^There was a bit of bunting fluttering over it. , 
of mine'} was called “Doc.. Kinsey.”' Some'tvho- “Uncle Jake’s,” whispered roy wife’s sister, 
knew’him better addressed him as VDoc. Jake?’ “I^.'vvish you could have come a few weelw 
Few Americans 'say “Doctor”. It is too "much earli^,” she ■went on. “You would have lecn it 
trouble — and too formal. Tliey almost invari- in its glory. We had brought flow.crs hf ' tli© 
ably shorten it into “Doc.” . ' ' armful and blanketed the 'grave ■with thfiui. It 

TJneJe Jake was a- medical • man. His elder 'did look pretty and gay.” . 
brother — ^my father-in-law- 7 ^went to a pbar- She was young and full of life. ' I was 
maceut'ical college and became qualified as a moved by her enthusiasm to pay homage to an 
•pharmacist. Being younger, Jake was more uncle who bad ser>’ed the community with pro- 
ambitious— wished .to do better than that. So fessional skill and neighbourly solicitude, 
he-joined a medical college. There he applied The desire to know why this one parti- 
himself assiduously to books and lectures. .He cular grave should bav6 been picked out for 
followed his 'professors to the bedside of the decoration — and not others in the “Jot”--took 
patients, made a careful note of symptoms, possession of my heart. So I asked her 

listened to complaints, watched the treatment “Was it some special occasion ? Was it 

that was prescribed. He was equally attentive Uncle Jake’s death anniversarj'?” 

in tlie operation theatre when one or .another “As to his death nnni\'crsarj',” replied my 
•surgeon-teacher sewed up a rupture, cut-away sister-in-law, “I cannot say. Uncle Jake died 

a limb, 'or removed a noxious growth from the long before I was bom. We can read the date 

body. That was before surgery was divested carved on the tomb-stone, 
of agony by means of anaesthesia. He passed “But it was a special occasion, all riglit. 
the final examination with honours and was See, over there. And there . . . and there.” 
awarded the Doctorate in Medicine. looked, in tlie direction in which she had 

Uncle Jake had been dead many years points her finger. I saw that other graved had 
■when I first appeared in the. small to^>n where been decorated in a similar manner,; fmall 
he had lived and worked, as did many of his American flags werc-stuck in the grass gnawing 
kin — <lo‘so fclill-^n Cambridge, Ilenrj' County, over them. There were little bile of bunting 
Illinois. He was not forgotten, howc^•cr. People^- blowing in the breeze. 

spoke of him with respect and affection. He liad* “This was done,*^ she informed me, “on 
been a great healer. lie had seemed to them 'Decoration Day.' This falls on May 30th cyory’ 
to be actually a miraclc-man. The presertp- year. It is a national lioliday — a holiday 
tions he had written were treasured by many throughout the countrj*. On that day wc deco- 
•f his patientSj some -of whom, thanks to his rate the graves of the men who fougJit and bled 
ministrations, ^wcrc still alive. Some liad been -for the nation. Tliej* are thus decorated cverj' 
passed on to their progeny as a precious herit- year. E^ 12 tv Ynis.” 

age. '^^^^en any one dirvclopcd complaints akin She wished me to grasp that American 
to those ho bad .cured, the prescription was idea. I was etill a “grecn-hom" there. 

B 



therefore, took pains lest I forget that it was, was alive— ^yDamicalij’’, tirelessly, high-souled- 
^tn my wife s people, an institution, 1 remem- ly active in man^s service 
her it, even though some 10,000 miles now part This memorial is to the man whose voice 
that sweet girl from me. - travelled, 83 years ago, from the capital of the 

jTj' ‘ tfiiited States of America to the small village 

' • , in w'hich Uncle Jake then lived and laboured. 

So Uncle Jake had been a herol He had There was something in it that made “Uoc.” 
fought- and bled, for his nation IP How.glo- Kinsey pause m his pains* and pleasures— 
rious III I said all this and more. . * ' > somcthing'that drew him away from kin and 

"Yes,” said my wife, a little older and crony. Ho resolutely left hearth and home to 
wiser than her sister, “yes. Uncle Jake heeded answer that call; and exchanged his “civics'' 
the nation's call. _ ' ' * , for the army surgeon's uniform. 

. , “A war was being fought. It was a cruel That caW from the nation’s scat ^ of gov- 
war.' The United States was not prepared for emment was ringing — insistent. In it were the 
it. The soldiers it had put into ’the field were, caller's, heart throbs. In it was his great love 
in consequence, being butchered like sheep led for hb people. In it was also his anguish- 
to the slaught^. . ' ’ , The anguish was more than the eclio of the 

“Some one had to go to those poor people — a^ny of the men already -bleeding upon the 
go out to them— care for them. 'Who better field of battle or groaning in the liospitals. It 
some one with medical knowledge and surreal was anguish at the. follj' of the men who, had 
skill and experience ? ’. started the-figliting. Shots had been fired 

“The soldiers’ bleeding wounds had ‘to - be ^Ihout parley by men per\'crse through fana- 
staunched. The shattered limbs had to be ticism rather than .criminality,' They had 
bound up, the fever cured, diarrhoea, dysentery ron^ brother against • brother— father' was 
and other plagues that' were raging conquered rending son. TVIiat folly could be more’ insen- 
' and eradicated. Tlic nation stood in dire need satc^morc criminal ? 
of men who had knowledge of medicine and Before I tel] of it I.must say aometljjng of 
surgery and experience in saving life, and the the man who sent out the call that drew Uncle 
will to use that knowledge and experience .to Jake to the, colours. And not only Uncle Jake, 
asauato pain to save limb and life. Uncle Jake Hundreds of other, doctors and Uiousnnds of 
hod oil these qualifications. . nttendonte Tens. W tliouynds- of others 

“So he went Uncle Jake went of his own needed to fight down the madness let loose by 
.nf bjfl own free will. He was not the fanatics.’ » Scores of women, too. For tlic 
MiSfM in’ fthe American way of saying eon- first time in the historj’ of the United States 
soriS S OS tho W0?“is r.ow bcm| tLtcd. “homo bodies” rushed to the mi iton- hospitals 
Sripted). Eager to. servo his fcllow-mcn, ho to “help (to) .henl” the broken heroes. . 

became an' army surgeon. , , ,. Y 

“Hp served right up to the end of the t.ivH , ... 

vrr.. nVtpr, he had to work in advanced That man’s name was Abraham Lincoln. 
Sons An raemy^ bullet might any Ho was >11 and g.aunt of body. His face was 
ha^ lod^^L his ^son. He might rugged,'. The kindly soul within it made it 
har been killed, or maild for ever. But attraetive despite tlie irregularity of the 
Frovid^w protected^hm._^fG bred and bom far away from the 

■■ asTTcrSi The fortunes ' of war arc un- -place in which his earthly remains repose. Some 
as a scmci. „,ys, ... , 400 mjles, as the busy bco wjngs itis way from 

fathomable, arc y ^ flower that yields her nectar to the hive, 

IV « . to tlio south-east of Springfield, his tiny, help* 

A milrs or so. as space is measured less lips first closed upon his mother’s breast 

• ftir-acc to the south of Uncle Jake's She lay upon r wretched pallet in n cahm 

“ „!s ♦wr. U'k tomb It is in the same state dark as a dungeon and draughticr than a pnson 
American Union-IlUnois. It is in the ,ccU. It had been built at the edge of. primeval 
nf Sstal^^pringficld by name.- woods by her husband, 
capital of ^5^ a grave. Not -only is Jt Ho himself was spiritless and casy-g?jag- 

XL nlacc upon earth of the bones There somehow was in his seed both ambition 

the last ^ S I ^ monument to the and striving. Or was the milk-strcam from 

buried ^hcre . bones. Built of moUicr’s breast charged witli these cs-ocntials to 

rnrefullv selected, painstakingly individual success and social sci^-icc 7 . 

mnr’blSt by its size and fineness, is With hardly a start toward? litcraej' 
matched .x ' K«fore tlie spectator's eyes ^riUlout means to buy books or even to 

f Sn ^ FottaessS not bo veiy long ngo chwo n lamp and wick nod oil for it, to leaJ 
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AT UNCLE JAKE’S GRAVESIDE* 


by, this son of Nancy Harics Lincoln — ^Abraham 
Lincoln— became one'of the best inform^ men 
in his .-ilotherland. He 'studied law, blit its 
practice sickened him. 

Sympathy for his fellows and speech 
instinct with that sympathy and in flow and 
rhythm comparable' to the brook’s naturalness, 
won him the suffrages of the citizens. They 
' sent him to the legislature of Illinois, to which 
state Le-had drifted. A little “later he was 
"chosen to speak for that'state in the national 
Congress at Washington; D.C. A new party 
that had scored no success worth chortling 
about' put him up as candidate for the Presi- 
dency. His personality 'and eloquence ‘^re- 
inforced by bis Striving in vindication of roan’s 
inalienable right to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ carried him to ‘the pinnacle 
of political gloiy. ‘ - ^ ’ 

On ilarch 4, 1861, he was sworn in as the 
,*si^eenth President of the United’ States. . In 
virtue of that office, he became tlie Commander- 
in-Chief of all 'the national armed forces on 
land as welj as on water.,. v. 

^ . ■ • . ' ■ , VI > 

Barely a month bad Lincoln, been installed 
in the White House when shots rang out in the 
vicinity. In the harbour at Charleston, South 
Carolina, stood Fort Sumter. - Almost without 
warning if was attacked by the rebels. Without 
fight the garrison surrendered. . The national 
flag — the “star-spangled banner” — was ignobly 
hauled down.-The “stars and bars”— the rebel 
emblem — nln.up instead. 

’ Yes. It was a rebellion against the joint 
authority. The attack had come from within — 
not from without — the country. The aggressors 
were Americans — not hostile aliens. 

The figure round which insurgents gathered 
— ^Robert E. Lee — was a general who had the 
prestige of distinguished leadership - in ‘the 
recent war with Mejaco. Appointed comtnandcr- 
in-chief by the ^‘Confederacy” formed by states' 
that proclaimed their secession from the 
American Union with' its headquarters at 
Washington, D.C., he began functioning in 
rebel interests almost under , Lincoln’s nose. 
The troops under him vrere seMoned 
soldiers, 'Behind them were reserves of men 
• filled with fanatical zeal for the insurgent cause. 
And that cause? As it was preached, .it 
was armed protest against-the alleged usurpa- 
tion by the central, government .of rights con- 
sidered to be inherent in the -various state gov- 
ernments — against the unwarranted, imce3sin& 
unbearable interference -by the “North” -with 
the affairs of the “South”. These geographic 
expressions need explanation. 

A line had originally been drawn purely 
for purposes of boundary delimitation, ^own 


after the surveyors as “Mason and Dixon’s Line”, 
*it formed the southern border of Pennsylvania. 
It was extended, from time to time, till it cleft 
the coimtry in .twain. The states to the north 
of it -were known collectively as the 
“North:” those south of it constituted the 
“South”. These words became embedded for 
ever in the United StaW tehninology. * 

' Slavery was the distinguishing symbol of 
this cleavage. It was more than a symbol. It 
was a storm — a tornado— or, to' change the 
figure of speech, a Vesuvius in eruption. 

, In the “South” men. women and children 
'of African or mixed Afro-American descent 
•tv’ere .still *(1861) held in bondage. They were 
. openly bought and sold. They slaved upon the 
plantations .and .in the homes. Conditions of 
.their life and'w'ork were wholly regulated ac- 
cording to the will or_ whim of‘ their owners. 
•Bfe' “Massa” (the master) ever so brutal, there 
yvas no salvation for the poof sufferers so long 
as.breath remained in their-bodies. 

In the “North,” slavery had been abolished. 
Numerous men and women there were 'filled 
with, abhorrence of -the system. Through indi- 
vidual arid collective “work they sought to free 
'U»c “Sooth” of this curse, ^me of them 
afforded asylum to the nin-away slaves and 
resisted effort to restore them to bondage. In 
so doing' they ran grave risks — ^rendered them- 
selves liable to heavy penalties. 

- vn 

3 -With Lincoln's election in November. 1860 
'and particularly after his investiture on March 
4,- 1^1, excitement reached the climatic. Him- 
self a son of the "South” by'birth and breed- 
irtg, he was a eon of the "North” by inclination 
and choice. If any one could drive away- the 
demon of disruption, drown the demand for 
"disunion” — silence the ' ‘slogan-shoutcrs of 
'“secession,”— it was he. No one would put brain 
and brawn into the effort more blithely— more 
resolutely — than he. 

He was not vouchsafed the opportunity 
peacefully to engage in that effort. The shots 
fired on Fort Sumter took away the opportunity 
for pacific action. 

His attitude- in respect of slavery he had 
niade'crystal clear. He would have no truck 
with it ; ■* 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
hcfoso to fall, but I expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other.” 

So he had thundered from a public plat- 
from in Illinois when pitted in debate with 
Steven a 1 Douglas. Though the echoes did not 
resound from any legislative »’ ' - 



potency that fehook the entire nation. 
•A little later he contested the right- with this 
VDiy debater to bo in supreme command at that 
fateful hour in the nation’s life, and was sent 
to. the ^Vliitc House. Even before the outgoing 
President had yielded him the place of power, 
ho had indicated, with clarity, that he intended 
slavery to be . . 

. put where the people would be 
satisfied that it was in course of ultimate settle- 
ment.” 

With such a man at the helm, human 
bondage, upon which the plutocrats of the 
“South” had built their prosperity, was in 
jeopardy. So they feared. Through dread they 
rushed matters. They would force him, they 
thought, to his knees before he could muster 
^rength to resist them. 

Was Lincoln tlie man to submit to armed 
rebellion— to confirm and consolidate the 


State’s (South Carolina’s) madness, ^^^litman 
wTotc 

"... It waa not thought it would be join'd jn by 
Virginia, North Carolina, or Georgia. A great and 
cautioiu national official predicted that it would blow 
over ‘in sixty days/ and folks generally belicVd the 
prediction. I remember talking about it on a Fulton 
ferry*b<»t with the Brooklyn mayor, who said he only 
toped the Southern fire-eaters would commit some 
overt act of resistance, as they would then be at once ‘ 
BO effectually squelch’d, we would never hear of seecs. 
oion again— iut he was afraid 'they never would have 
the pluck to really do anything.' I remember, too, that 
a couple of companies of the thirteenth Brooklyn, who 
rendezvou'd at the city armomj', and started thence 
thirty dayd’ men, were all provuded with pieces of rope, 
conspicuously tied to their musket-barrels, with which to 
bring b.acfc each man a prjeoner from the audacious 
South, to be led in a noo»e, on our men's early and 
triumphant rctum.'’t 

Events were to prove disastrous. “The 
national forces,” Wliitraan admits, “fied from 
the field.” He adds : 


schism. If not, what was he to do? ^ The dcfe.ated troops eommenced pouring 

Yet Lincoln must have realized that the into Washington over the Long Bridge, at daylight on 

United States had been cauglit wholly un- Monday, ^d fJuly. ISCD— day drirziing air through 

prepared. Wherefrom was ho to get the soldiers “d" h‘o.' 

and the money to finance operations to stem to an extreme— the dust the erime, and smoke, in 

the fratricidal blood-letting? Il^iat was to Isycrs an-wtod jn. follow’d ^by other Ja.ver* awin 

happen while he gathered voluntejs SS'aS’SS .V, 

national flag and they received training? A\ould aip«-eUrr’d up everjwhere on the drj’ ro-ids and trodden 
not Lee, witli his seasoned troops, capture and fields bv the regimmls,. warming wagon*, artillery, 
hold the national capital ? etc.— »ll the men with this coaling of murk and sweat 

U t. tbflt bo novor *"<1 rcfoiling bark pouring over the Long 

18 now abundantly clear that never ,,orriblc m-irch of twenty milw, rejaming o 

wobbled— ^cver for an instant was he irrc-oiutc Wuhington baffied. humiliated, panie-etmek Whore 
on tho Question, of. union. His mind was made are the vaunt* and the proud boi^t.* with whiVh you 
UD He Viould not tolerate disruption— parti- wnt forth? Where arc your banners and your bands 
t ° 4!.t “^..4 mm of muric. and your rope# to bring bark your pnaoners? 

cularly disruption at the point of the gun. ^ pi^ving— and there isn’t n flag 

The attitude of tho people as displayed by cJ/nps ashamed and hok to its atflfl.’t 
the “firing oh the flag at Charleston” must have ... 
heartened 'him in that resolution. As an c>;o- Again he writes : 

witness-wthe Poet of Democracy, Walt mit- ‘Tberc you n^shoulder-etraps'-but where re 
»jwjv.- 3 ' i. ^ yp comp.antes? Where are .vour men ? Incomncfenh!! 

man — ^ivrotc at the time . never tell me of rhanees of battle, of getting stray'd, 

"Down in the abysms of New world humanity there, Ihr like; I think thi* is your work, this retreat, 
had formed and hardened a primal hard-pan of national all. Sneak, blow, put on airs there in Wilknl's 

Union 'rid determia’d and in the jn.sjority, refusing to nimptuoiis parlours and bar-rooms, ‘or anywhere — no 
bo tampered with or argued against, confronting all explnnatJon shall s.avp you. Bull Bun js your work; had 
omcrcencics, and capable at any time of bursting all half or one.trnth worthy your men, this would 

mirfaee bon^s, and breaking out like an earthquake. It never have happen’d."* 
is. indeed, the best lesson of the century, or of Aroenc^ 

and it is a mighty privilege to have been part of it. IX 

Tlic promptitude with which Lincoln met 'UQint a vivid picture he paints of tho men 
this Attack on nationhood will for ever rcnwin in authority in n defcatcH attitude ; 
tt landmark in man’s executive annals. So ‘'Afcanttmc in TVashington, among the grrst ^ 

tbo inflexibility with which he prosecuted the persons and their enlourage. a mixture of awful 
-ic : roireuhneo of liis TCSolVC to stop tllC consternation, unccrlainly. rage, shame, hrlplcamr^. 
Struggle, m pursuance ot nis rt.uivL u^iui rtuprfring di-apnointmcnt. The worrt is not only 

split from spreading— 4 o end duun on o p but aJrendv here. Tn « few hour*— perh'P* 

fill national elements together— cost wimt it before the next meal— the sere*!! fseeesRionial) g^ne- 
“ rala. trilh Ihefr vieforiona horde*, will be upon us. The 

mhy. TrTTT dream of humsnity, the vaunted Union we thought 

Vitt - , , r *o rtronc so Impregnable — to 1 it seem* already 

Tf wn* thought in tllC first days Ol nna^ied like a china plate. One bitter, hitte r hour— 

. •l.-mcnt that tlie rebellion w as only on e , 
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perhaps proud America will never again know such »n 
hour. She must pack and fly — no time to spate. ThcBc 
white palaces— the dome-crown’d eapitol there on the 
hill, so stately over the trees— shall they be left— or des- 
troy^ first ? For it was certain that the talk aroong 
certain magnates and -officers and clerks and officials 
everj’where, for twenty-four hours in and arouTuI 
■"Washiupton after Bull Run, was loud and undisguised 
for yielding out and out, and substituting the southern 
rule and Lincoln promptly abdicating and depart- 
ing.’’t 

Whitman left behind tho opinion that : 

. If the secesh officers and forces had imme- 
diately follow’d and by a bold Napoleonic mavement 
had enter’d TVashinpton the first day (or even the 
second), they could have had things their own way. 
and a powerful faction north to back them One of 
our returning colonels expressed in public that night, 
amid a swarm of officers and gentlemen in n trowded 
room, (he opinion that it was useless to fight, that 
the southerners had made (heir title clear, and that 
the best course for the national government to pur^e 
was to desist from any further attempt at pfopping 
them, and admit them again to the lead, on the best 
terms thev were willing to grant. Not a voice was 
rais’ed againot this judgment amid that large crowd of 
officers and gentlemen. The fact is, the hour was one 
of the three or four of those crises we had then and 
afterward, during the fluctuations of four year? when 
human eves annear’d nt least just likely to see the last 
breath of the Union as to fee it continue.’* 

Steadfastness to the' cause of tho Union 
required at that time an iron nen'O Lincoln 
staggered under the blow, but 

. . recovering himselL began that '‘en- night-^ 
Btemly, noidly sets about the task of reorganizing Hj? 
forces, and placing iiini«elf in positions for future and 
surer work. If there were nothinz else of Abraham 
Lincoln for history to stamp him with It is enough lo 
send him with his wreath to the memorv for all future 
time, that be endured that hour, that dav bitterer than 
gall — indeed a crucifixion day— that it did not conouer 
him— that he unflinchinzlv stemm’d it. and resolved 
•to lift himself and the Union out of it.”J 

X 

When Uncle Jake began his armv surgeon’s 
work, conditions were a^ul. The office build- 
ings and residences turned into hospitals were 
already overcrowded. Tents set un lo receive 
the overflow could no! cope with the casualties 
coming in from the field in a steady stream. 
On the battle plain lay the wounded, groan- 
ing, sometimes for two days and more un- 
attended. 

Whitman tells of a soldier whom be “found 
among the crowded cots in the Patent Office.’* 
He had been “badly hit in his leg and side at 
Predericksburgh” on I3th December? 

“. . . He-Iav the sueceediD? two days and nighto 
helpless on the field, between the'eity and tho«e nm 
terraces of batteries; his company _and regiment h?a 
been compell'd to leave him to his fate To znalce 
matters worse, it happen’d he lav with. his head pli|d»lly 
down hi'l. and could not help himself. At the end of 
some fifty hours he was brought off, with other 
Wounded, under a flag of truce.” 


t Hid. p. 29. 
t Hid. p. 30. 


Uncle Jake and his brother-surgeons had 
to do the best they could with these casualties. 
Considering everything, they did marv-ellously 
well. * . 

What a to^er of strength were the women 
who had left their hearths and homes for the 
military hospitals! No praise for these “female” 
war-nurses — the first of their kind in the United 
States — could be overgenerous, 

XI 

My mother-in-law had stowed away in 
the drawer in which she kept the possessions 
roost cherished by her a pair of epaulettes. The 
gold was taniished. Not, however, the memory 
of her brother-in-law. 

Wjth these epaulettes Sewed to the shoulders 
of his army surgeon’s tunic, 'Uncle Jake had 
come back home. The bloody business had been 
done with. The attack on the Union had been 
broken. Tlje secessionists ha'd submitted. The 
Union had been saved. Tlie country had not 
been hacked into pieces. The broken hearts 
would, in time, become whole again. 

That carlv autumn day 37 years ago when 
that good lady and I were staying yith one 
of her daughters-in-law and she brought out 
these epaulettes for my inspection, the “North” 
and ^ the “South” were only expressions 
descriptive of American physiography—* 
not symbols of fratricidal fanaticism. 
The mud of the country over which the light 
had raged showed no vestige of the Civil War’s 
blood. The bitterness had very' nearly gone out 
of men’s and even women’s hearts. 'Die sur- 
vivors— -and their descendants — ^were pulling 
together to make the United States of America 
“one and indivisible”— the grandest land in the 
world — f’God’g own country.” ' . 

All this and more had come to , pass 
primarily because of the will and work of just 
one man — the man placed by the. people’s 
sufl'rages at the helm of the ship of state— 
who, in the hour of mortal combat, would not - 
bend his knee to the demon of disunion — the ' 
satan of secession. That tomb in Springfield — also 
that grave in ra 5 ' wife’s natal town — and many 
another resting place for bones that once were 
moved by muscles themselves impelled bv over- 
wrought nerves, are symbols of a struggle that 
should ne^'er, never have taken place. 

I am proud of mv wife’s Uncle Jake — 
proud of his kindly, efficient ministration to the 
tom and tortured bodies of men mauled and 
maimed through the madness of their fellow- 
mea nm amok. He never bled upon the field of 
acUon. He did not receive even a scratch. He, 
nevertheless, was a hero — as true a hero he was 
as any general or private who, gored, suffered 
agonies. But for work such as ho and his fellows 
did, in obedience to Lincoln’s call, the United 



States of America might to-day bo two, ten, 
or two hundred lands. Wlio kno\v’5 ? 

Onco n split is permitted to begin, one 
never Knows where tlio process will end. One 
only knows that wreckers find encouragement 
as it spreads. Their ranks swell. Their heads 
become turned. Tliey arc obsessed with mad- 
ness to divide and to subdivide. 


My wife’s Uncle Jake was among the 
legions that, at Lincoln's call, put an end to 
that process of rending. Tije ivas, in 

consequence, prcscrv'cd. It went on gaining 
strength. Wliat nation to-day is so diverse, in 
respect of its elements, as this and yet, nation- 
ally, so solid— and this in a world wildly tom 
by disruption ? 


THE METTUU DAM 

By L. N. GUBIL 

The Mettur Dam constructed across the to prevent the formation of cracks in the cement 
river Cauverj’ in South India ig one of the structure, and at the same time to keep the dam 
largest dain3_ in the world. No wonder there- thoroujdily water-tiglit whether in summer or 
fore that visitors to India do not fail to include in winter. The dam can be inspected from the 



The Mettur Dam 


Ths road leadins to the bridge at Aiettur 


this in their itinerary. TIio broad expanse of entrances to Uio hollow interior at the bot^m 
the waters locked up by the dam is indeed a of , ^fooghout 0ns len^h, 

feast to the eyes of any visitor; but the impos- vertical shafts 15 feet from one another provide 
ing concrete structure is a special attraction to for the ejection of sewago water. Thus tins m- 
fbo engineer, 


A view of Uio Mettur Dam from the topmost hill 
' ' The tlttm carries a roadtvny 


A view of the escape of surplus waters at Mettur 
ner vault serves the double purpose of an 
observation chamber and n drainage gallery. 

The water impounded by the dam mi^t 
on occasions bo nearly a million lacs of cubic 
feet, and might be spread over an area of about 
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sbiiy Eq'a&Te miks. It is, however, notevrortby oi ttie flood waters at the Mellvur Dam pro- 
that both in regard to the time taken for the videa effectively for the diversion of the surplus 
construction of these huge works and the cost waters. 

per unit of storage, the Mettur Dam has set up The whole of South India has therefore 
the lowest record — ^it costs on the whole five reasons to be grateful to the initiators of the 
CTores of rupees. scheme from Colonel Ellis downwards, who 

initiated the outline of the scheme in 1910. 
Another advantage of equal importance has 
been obtained, and that is the utilisation of the 
energy of the pent-up waters through four tur- 
bines operating under a maximum head of 150 
feet of water to generate electricity. The Mettur 
electric supply scheme is botli complementary 
and supplementary to the bigger Pykara Hydro- 
Electric scheme. 

One of the direct benefits of the dam ^as 
been the effect on the Mettur climate. The 
vicinity of a large lake formed in the natural 
gorge between some hills and the waist-line of 


Before the construction of this dam, the 
irrigation of the Cauvery delta in the 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts was depen- 
dent on the capricious mercy of the north-east 
monsoon. But now the copiou? supply from 
the south-west monsoon has been harnessed not 
only to steady and regulate the supply through- 
out the irrigation period, but also to increase the 
area under cultivation in the delta. In fact, a 
new canal — the Grand Anicut canal — starts 
from the Grand Anicut (10 miles lower down 
Trichinopoly), which has brought under the 
plough no less than a quarter million acres of 
land previously uncultivated. The Pam and the Power-house 

The periodical havoc by floods that used to . , i , 

occur in the Cauvery basin has now been the dam, bas definitely taken the edge off the 
reduced if not completely eliminated. Regulation high summer temperature. 

MADAME TUSSADD’S EXHIBITION * 

Story of Famous Waxworks Show 
By ERIC LYNN 

“■Where Hitler and Stalin live together in pher Curtius. Hearing of his gift for making 
peace,” says a witty poster advertising that wax models of his friends, the Prince de Conti 
strange, world-famous museum of wax figures, in>ited him to come to Paris. There the Swiss 
Madame Tussaud’s E-xbibition. Madame Tus- doctor was so successful that modelling in wax 
Baud’s has not lost its charm and the bomb became a fashionable craze, and his place was 
which destroyed part of the large building often visited by men like Voltaire, Diderot, 
during a . raid has only stimulated public Rousseau, Mirabeau, and later the American 
interest. Ambassador, Benjamin Franklin. 

Scarcely any similar institution in the His niece Marie proved an extremely gifted ' 
World can compete with IMadame Tussaud’s for pupil and was soon even more proficient than 
the dramatic history of its origins. Ita'foun- her uncle. She was invited to Versailles as tutor 
dress was Marie Grosholtz. Born in 1760 in to the king’s sister, and here she modelled Marie 
Switzerland, on the death of her parents she Antoinette’s face from life, 
was adopted by her uncle, the doctor Christo- When the storm clouds of revolution were ' 





gntlicring, Curtius recalled his niece from the 
Court to the safely of his house. But on July 
J2, 1789, an angry crowd approached the studio, 
asking Curtius to make clfigies of the people's 
lierocs for a procession. IVo days later the 
Bastille was stormed. Curtius was sent out of 
Paris, leaving the young Jlarie in charge of the 
studios and exhibition. 





W'#'' 



Madam Tiisaaud’a Exhibllioa is now in the hands of Bernard Tussaud, 
grcat'great grandson of the foundress. Here he is seen at work on new 
j • heads 


Heads began to fall fast. 
Tlio Convention called for 
death masks to show the 
people of Paris. Marie was 
summoned, and more or less 
forced to fulfil a dreadful 
task ; -one by one the muti- 
ated heads of those wh^ 
fihe had known at Versailles 
and Paris pasesd thrwdi 
her hands— from Louis XVi 
nnd Marie Antoinette io 
revolutionaries^ who eventu- 
ally became the victims o? 
their revolution, Marat and 
his murderess Charlotte 
Corday, Robespierre, 
ricr 


vantage of the Treaty of Amiens find sought 
refuge in England, taking her two children and 
all her models. 

She came to London and opened an exhibi- 
tion in tlie Strand, at the old Lyceum, and then 
toured tho British Isles for 33 years. At last in 
1835 tl)c exliibition found a home in Baker 
Street, where it stayed until 1884, when it was 
moved to the present site in 
Marylebone Road. 

JIadame Tussaud, cease- 
lessly enlarging her collec- 
tion, lived to the age of 
ninety. Almost everj’ impor- 
tant personality of her time 
was her model as well as.her 
visitor, and “iindame Tus- 
saud's” became one of the 
sights of London. 

In 1925, Madame Tus- 
saud’s exliibition experienced 
its first great tragedy. Tire 
broke out, and in an hour 
little was left but a heap of 
ruins. Fortunately the in- 
valuable moulds of the wax 
portraits escaped, and 
curiously enough the "Cham- 
ber of Horrors” sustained the 
least damage. People used to 
say at tlie time, "ITie Devil 
looks after his omil” 

Three years later, liow- 


Car- 



M»rio herself did not 
esenpe the threat of death 
but was thrown into prison. 

TOien sho was freed at 
last she learned that her 
nncic had died -ni. nossession c\-cr, Madame Tussaud’s reopened in a new 

Sho was alone in J*'' She married a building. • , , j 

a largo number of u as. moo A thousand years of English and world 

French soldier, Francois lus. , histoiy are represented in tliis eidiibilion, and 

years they separated. In 


This pliolograph shows a portion of the historical section, with 
*KuiR Heniy VIII and a few of hia wives and courtiers 
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“(Ming the portraits still occupicil by diplomats of the "old redme” 
of eminent personalities as soon as they became refused to make nroDaenndn fnr tVioir o ? i i/rf 
"noy-s" is still obson-od. The present manage- by fadlMng^!:™Sellinfof‘ 

Tims the modellers had to guess, and when 
later on, a leading Nazi ofTicial visited the exlii- 
bition, he protested vigorously at what had 
been made — mainly from piiotographs — of lus 
beloved Fulircr. Then he went back to Berlin 
inlervien-ed Hitler, and sent Madame Tussaud’s 
the correct information. 

Mussolini had to get a new head in 1939; 
apart from his increasing baldness ho had taken 
to a new cap after his visit to Berlin. Stalm, 
unfortunately, had to be modelled entirely from 
photographs, but General Franco seemed to be 
pleased to become a member of the illustrious 
crowd at Aladamc Tussaud's: ho sent the Duke 
of Alba to SCO to the details of his portrait 
uhen King Carol of Rumania and Prc'^ident 
Kcmal of 'Airkej' were modcllctl, their respec- 
tive ambassadors paid several visits to the 
exhibition, and saw that every detail of the 
uniforms and decorations was correct. 

TJic most famous section of the exhibition 
IS the "Chamber of Horrors". Its nucleus was 
Dr Curtius* “Caverne dcs Grands Volcurs”, 
on the Boulcvaril du Temple in Paris. Mario 



nicnt of Madame Tussaud’s, liowevor, must use 
some prophetical sense as to whether people 
Vi’ho have come into the news arc likely to stay 
there for some time. Wax models — ^thc heads, 
ore now being made by Bernard Tussaud, 
ilaric’s great-grandson — arc vcr>' difBcuU and 
expensive to make, and there is only a limited 
ppace for the exhibition of contemporarj* per- 
sonalities. For this reason, the management 
has to study political events, and carefully 
pick the people w’ho arc imiiortont enough to be 
exhibited. 

All the British Cabinet Ministers are there. 
A^ recent portrait of ^Ir. Cliurcliill was made at 
his countrj' hou«c, where he gladly sat as a 
model for the sculptor. Many ^fembers of 
Parliament, the Opposition leaders, and other 
men of political - imporinnee find their wax 
efilgics at the exhibition. 

DifRcultics over accuracy of detail arise 
when a forci^ statesman ha« to bo included 
In the collation, for in-t.ance. Hitler 

became Chancellor of the Reich m 1933, the 
nianaecnicnt a«kcil the 
I^ondan for information 
hair and the colour of 



Vft 


- '4 h 




j 4a cxjclly rpcrwhcttl of t 

la a model of Queen Viftoria 


the German Emba^-y in Tuss.nud continued the tradition of adding the 
Jon about the shade of hi< portrait of every renowned criminal to” her 
f his eyes; but the Dnbas^y, collection, giving each a suitable backprountL 


TTr"!? Lani™, the death masks, made by Marie Tu=saud of Lou!a 

instraaen!s^^‘'he‘^j.,lnEi XVI. Marie Antoinette, and Eobespiefre 

■knife , Some people say they scorn the painted 

Omir- ? Iron Cage; the Eleetne and dressed “dolls”. But the eternal “el!ild" in 

lair, and all the intricate instruments of almost every grmvn-up person «till eniovs 
ancient torture. And here, too, are the actual Madame Tusaaud’s dolll 
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of social amalgamation there or/gia of social oreler. Those who think that possession 
are dmereaces of opiman ; some think that matriarchy of authonty in an organisation serves as a sure clue 
as the lirst unifying social force, others hold that the to its real founder overlook two things while anplyiu? 
patriarchal family was the first nucleus of social order, that formula in this particular case, nameh', i, that 
Willie th(^e are sci^ others according to whom matn- authority may be snatched away from the hands of the 
archy and patriarchy nourished m primitive commu* original founder by a more aggressive late-comcr and 
mties side by side. Since the time of Bach-hofen a n. that the rivalry in this case (for the authority m 
cla^ of sociologists have "been tempted to see” in the the family) was not between two rival sovereigns (one 
matriarchal ifamily system the original nucleus of of whom exists only to the exclusion of the other) but 
human social order. ‘From promiscuity through between members of two complementary sexes each of 
matriarchy to patriarchy was the scheme proposed," whom was, more or less, anxious to secure the co- 
and I am inclined to cling to this view in spite of all operation and coropaiw of the other. In such a 
that is being said to refute it. It appears extremely perspective it is not difficult to see that having founded 
probable that Matriarchy (including its two side's and maintained the family (in the first stages of J** 
i. Matripotcsta, t.e„ the rule and dominance of mother growth) our ancient ancestresses (in most cases) 
and ji. Matrilmy i.e. custom of reckoning kinship, yielded to a policy of transferring autJioritj* to their 
descent, succession, and inheritance in the female line) male males, as a price of their co.opcmtiOD (m the 
\raa the earliest form of social organisation. The argu. constructive work of building up a social order whoso 
ment for^varded to refute this view is that antbro* significance was, if at all, understood vciy \agucly) 
pologrcai researches show that ia "all parts of the world which (transfer of authority) sat/sfied their mascuJjoo 
we and maternal kinship side by side with institutions will to power and aggressiveness. It is indeed (his 
of paternal authority” and from this the hasty con* happy blending of masculine vigour and ds^h and 
elusion is drawn that "the family is always a bilateral feminine submission and sacrifice that made tlie croh* 
unit though succession and inheritance are determined tion of the family iifo possible. « 
unilaterally.'’ ' In other words, the argument is reduced This submission (of woman) was not la sign really 
to this : that because in many nnmitive societies wc of defeat but rather an index of woman's moral \jctory 
find traces of Patnpotesto combined with Matnliny,*' over man which lav m being able to harness the 
therefore Matriarchy could not have been the first turbulent energy of man to the discipline of domestic 
form of family order. Indeed that is exactly as it hfe. It was the coronation of her king in the kingdom 
sfioufd be if we sfsrf with a matriarchai eystem of fouadeJ by woman’s own hands end nurtured by her 
family building. The dangers and difficulties of pro- own sacrinco and efiort. Such surrender may be «n- 
miscuity having been felt and realised Iw our natural as between two nval claimants to an cartldv 
ancestresses they founded in their cave-homes families kingdom but here the kingdom was of the heart (i"- 
which of necessity, were matriarchal in form and family) and the founder of this kingdom (woman) «« 
spirit’ This matriarchy in its earliest stages must lia\e anxious to replace rivalry by co-opcration. This « the 
included both its features,— Matripotcsta and Malnlmy. pxp'anition of the presence of patripotc.'>ta in matn- 
With the growth in man of a sense of responsibili*)’ lineal societies (as al«o, I think, of the graduft] trans* 
and inclination for settled life (both of which must fercnce of the duties of family-management in Nayar 
have been slowly infused in his nature through Ids families from the eldest female to the eldest male), 
comnanionslup with woman) the idea of sticking to Gradually with the evolution, in most cases, tend- 
one female or to one residence Or settlement (founded jng towards a full-fledged patriarchy, patnliny ai'i 
bv one female) began to find more and more favour came to be incorporated in the family fystem. Tiii^ 
with man but when be came to live in a family way of looking at the phenomenon of social origin 
naturally he came with the authority of a lord (polcsta) enables us to explain why there are societies i. wh*^ 
th^erh the other rules relating to the -family remained patriarchy (».c. patripotesta and palnlmy) prevail", 
mrhanecd which explains for the traces of malnlmy others ii. whcro patrinotcsfa prevails vvilh 
n natrrpotestal faraifics. Such traces, according to my and aW ofhrra, jii. where m-itriarriiy (i.c. ro’tripotc-l» 
far from refuting the theory of the matnarehal and matnlinv) prevails. In (i) all traces of mslcrcxj 
rfr iSan t.m.lr ond Mcial orfer sffonl ,padem>rk lisvo v«nishcd, .n (ii) Iraco. of m.ltrad 
for holdinir the view that the fust family origin of the family are visible but such trac-cs 
ordcr^^undod by our ancient but far- being obliterated gradoallv by Iho infrodiiction 
.Tiled oiUtSwT?™™ potripoM., .Odin (ii.; Iho n,.lom.l onm .».< 

signtcQ . aggressive ancestors when authority are stdl prevalent and vj«iib’c. . . 

. ^ female co^Sishlp they came ’nil recently Klalabar society (more strictly the 

llirough centH . nomadic life. Patripotesta. Nayar &xicIt) has been a society of Ibis last 

to realao laicr orifdn and did not one of the few in which traces of its earliest pnffm* 

thSore aa indication of the partiarchxl have been retained. This ia readily admillcd, but wh»( 
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cannot be accepted ig the hasty conclusion that because 
it has not thrown away its original traces of matriareby 
and fallen in line with most others which have either 
accepted full-fledged patriarchy or at least patripotes'a, 
it ia a primitive society in which cultivation ol hi^er 
pursuits and realisation of nobler ideals of life are not 
possible unless matriarchy is replaced by some sort of 
readymade or improvised patriarchy. Two false ideas 
are responsible for this erroneous impression, one abso- 
lutely imaginary and the other with a thin substratum 
of fact. Firstly, “tales are still told of villages (always 
outside the hen of the narrator) where only women 
dwell, whose population is maintained by the admissirm 
annually of one male who ia put to death when his 
procreative task is done,” go that under the influence of 
such ghastly informations the very idea of female 
authority appears to us to be as eomething horrible, 
undesirable and repulsive — a thing which can be 
tolerated only among primitive barbarians. This obvi- 
ously belongs to the domain of fiction and no genous 
effort is needed to reveal its hollowness 

Secondly, the races which have still retained traces 
of matriarchy of any type (either matripotesta or malri- 
liny or both) are mostly in a primitive state of civilisa- 
tion. Such, for instance, are the old tnbea of Australia, 
Sumatra, Micronesia, Melanesia and Formosa, the Garos 
and Khasis of Assam, the African tribes about Lake 
Nyasa. the Ila-spealdng peoples of northern Rhodesia, 
the tribes of Ashanti and on the Gold and Ivory Coasts 
and the Iroquois of North America. When alone with 
Ihwe primitive peoples are also mentioned the Nayars, 
as having the matriarchal (or malrilineal) family ^tem 
It is presumed by the ill-informed (at least it is felt by 
the Nayats that it is being so presumed by the whole 
world) that the Nayars (and the Malabariana in general) 
ore also a prtmtfiwe onrf bacfctcard people, a presumption 
which the latter want to remove by rejecting the matri- 
archal system which is responsible for classing them 
Moag the backward primitives. But the question is : 

■J Have the Malabarians really been such a backward 
and primitive people as the other matriarchal tnbes t 
Let us peep into their history for a while. 

Malabar is a district of British India (5792 eq. miles 
in area) in .the Presidency of Madras with its head- 
quarter at Calicut. Sometimes the entire western coast 
of peninsular India is vaguely described as Malabar, but 
strictly speaking, the area in which MalavsUtn is spoken 
should be called Malabai and “it would thus be co- 
extensive with the old kingdom of Chera. including the 
modem states of Travancore, Cochin and part of 
Kanara.” Calicut, Cannanore, Tellicheiy and Cochin 
are the import.mt seaports through which considerable 
amount of coffee, coconut-products and pepper is ex- 
ported. Indeed the sea-borne trade or Malabar 
(specially pepper) attracted Uince the earliest times) 
to Malabar the Moor traders who, according to some 
authorities, are responsible for ^viog the region its 
present name, Malabar, (written in Arabic either as 
AI-Mahbar or as Al-Manibar) meaning "pa<sage or 
ferry” and “may have referred either to communicatitm 
uith Ceylon, or, as is more probable, to its being in that 
*ge the coagt most frequented by travellers from Arabia 
and the Gulf.’”*. Barbosa in his descriutions infer dliit 
remarks : “And after the Moors of Mecca discovered 
India, and began to navigate near it, which was six 
hundred and ten years ago ; they u»ed to touch at this 
country of Malabar on 'account of the TieppeT whwb 
found there.’’”. The Periplus (of the Erj-thraean Eca) 
mention.^ among local articles of commerce the pepper 
of Kottanara.”. Other writers have Fucces*fully shown 
that there wa« eultiiral and commercial contact between 
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Malabar and other civilised peoples of the ancient 
wwld. like the Phoenecians and the Babylonians. Simeox 
finds the resemblances between Berber and Malabar 
usages so strong that it appears obvious to him that the 



Phoenecians "when trading from the Persian Gulf to 
India, should have established a commercial colony on 
t/tc Alalabar coast, whiefa'hss been a Ihriving centre of 
Eastern and Western Trade. . . Referring to the 
Malabar practice of dividing the day into 60 portions 
(Naligas) of 24 minutes and of dividing the Naligas 
into 60 Vinaligas of 24 seconds each and again sub. 
dividing these Vinaligas into 60 “long letter utterance 
tunes equal to 2/5th5 of a second each.” the same author 
opines that the sexagesimal system of ancient Babylon 
IS absolutely so unique that it must have been learnt 
by Alalabanans from the Babylonians with whom there- 
fore, they mast have come in intimate contact.” Such 
intercourse with the civilised and progressir^nations of 
the ancient world could not have failed to heighten the 
standard of cultural and intellectual attainments of a 
people who«e nafITe land also was considered no less 
advanced and progressive in those days. 

Fortunately for us some foreign travellers (who had 
also been clever wntera and shrewd observers of social 
lnbit« and customs) have left records of their obscr- 
xntion« which enable us to cet a glimpse into the porial 
life of the people of Malabar. A critical examination 
of the records left by trai'ellers like the Portuguew* 
Baibosa and the Venetian Marco Polo shows that far 
from being a backward primitive people the Afsiabanars 
(sperially the Nayars) had, twen in the early epochs of 
histoiy, evolved a highly efficient social sv?tcm and a 
cmIi«ation of which courtesy, honour, chivalry, the 
promotion of higher aurtiies and the cultivation of arts 
were the con»piruous elements, and that in spite of the 
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pf|''tilencc of matriarchy (or was it perhaps beMH«e of relations with her and luxuries and remains fo till the 
n ^1 following narrative culled from the tccokIs of wjfe gives birth to her child. The Brahmans alone can 
Barbosa (referred above) I believe, will bo of intercut bo Ihe king’s cooks. They arc also the kinfi'e mc.«N?n- 
to students of social hfc and liistoo': — they can pass from one part of the country (J 

The hinn and the royal jamily (pp 105, 106, lit, ooothcr unmolested even if the kings through wliO“>e 
il2) Tlic kings do not marry (nor liave a marriage territories they pass may be at war. The Brahmans arc 
law) but c.ach one has a mistress who is n ja«lj' of “great tvcll.voTScd in many arts, well-read in law .and pos'css 
lineage and family” which is called Nayre. These “•‘‘oy books and ns such the kings honour them, 
hdies are said to bo very be.autiful and graceful. 'Kio -Vmrs {pjj. 124, 1S3)\ “In this kingdom 

children born from thc'c ladies do not inherit the king- M.ahkar there is another sect of people c.allcd Kair®, 
dom (“nor any thing else of the king”); thej’ only who are the gentry, and have no other duty than to wrij- 
inherit the property of their mother. The kings’ heirs on war .and they continually canj’ their arms with (hem. 
are their brothers and nephews (sisters' sons). The which arc sivonls, bows, arrows, bucklers and lance*." 
kings’ si«tcra do not maro% nor have husbands, and arc They are of good lineage, smart and veiy proud of their 
very free and at liberty to do what they like with nobility. Tlioy do not associate with peasants and do 
themselves. TIic kings’ sisters and nieces arc held in oat or drink in any house save that of the Nairn, 
great honour, guarded and served and they possess Tliey arc not marri^ and they arc inherited by their 
revenues for their maintenance. The coming of age of sons. The Nair women are “all accustomed to 

the kings’ sister or niece is celebrated (when she is 13 oo with them®el%'es what they please with Brahm.ans and 
or 1 1 years of age) when a young^ m.an of noble Jamilv but not with otlicr people of lower class under pam 

is summoned, wlio on his arrival is received with great xt • • t ■ . . 

honour and entertained. He is then requir^ to “tie a H hen a N.air girl attains majority (puberty) ros- 
gold j'ewcl to the neck of the damsel”, which the wears pectable young men are sought for by the girl s mother, 
all her life ns a mark of her having performed these Beautiful prls get several such suitore, each one of whorn 
ceremonies. After this she is at Iibert 3 ’ to choose with ,ba« Ins appointed daj' from mid-daj’ till next daj' at 
whomsoever to lire. The princesses mostly prefer to the same hour and so she pa<»cs her life withoiit anv 
live with Brahm.ans who belong to the prieslh- cla*.* thinking ill of it. Both the p.arfics (the prl and 

Then follows a description of the one thou®.and woman «nv one of the suitors) arc at liberty to cut olT eon- 

attendants of the king and their nocturnal temple pro- n<^ction when he or she likes. The children of the 

cession of light escorted by the nobles nod other m^n- "n?. Zf4 

folk*. The courtesj’ and ehivaliy of the men the be.autv the mothers brolhcre. E\cn if anj man know, th . 
and grace of the women, and the neat tastefulness of 
the whole festival succeed to breathe through the 

interval of these Jong centuries a fragrance of delieaea'. ‘P covetous and 

a perfume of poetry and a rhythm of refinement which ' ^ to^ the age of seven 

as the most refined in b'sjop- J \ make his limhs supple from ebildhood. Then he learns 
the temptation of quoting the na^ g'-ron.astlc and tlien the use of weapons. A group of 

The Brahmans (pp. /-/,/23) . ^*^2 " * x %crj' skilful men. known a* Panicar* (captain®) teach 

are priests, who “do not e^ flesh Of them these art® When the Nnirs enter into the sendee 

rMH’ctcd by the people. of a king (hey promise to die for him. 'n'liea the Nurs 

offence (under the law)_ bnt their chief who is like a ^ (j,j. pg 

bishop", chastises them in moderation ^ov many onli during the war they mav touch 

once. Tlie eldest brothers only married who drink with them. The king is 

their wives 'Vcll-ginrdM and in great esteem . uirto^ mothers and other familj* 

are not married, If the roembersof Nairs who maj’ die in war. Wounded Nans 

hu'hand “killa her with poiaon. The joungertirothera p,,t /rec treatment at the king’s co®t until they arc 
do not many’ “nor can many”. Tliev sleep with women 

belonging to the nobility who hold it a great lionoiw Nairs live outside the towns separate from the 

bceau«c they' arc Brahmans and no woman reiu es «on (heir own estates which arc fenced in.” ^ It 

them.” , . 1 » .u -f t I’ self-sutBeient citadel. They do not drink 

■BTien it becomes known to mm that the wife ot a command pnnecl>’ re.«pect from the people. Ihen 
Br.ahman i® in the family w.ay he gives up all carnal ^ from the richesl pca'ant the 

• rr«pect due to n king. They have great privilege* m 

~ TBcii to »»»mi b« jKm tins matter and the Nair women earn greater with 

t to iwen. «k» peasants, "If a pe.as.ant were by miri'orlune to touch a 

for •Mie fiftr N.air ladv, her rehtiona would immedialelv kill Iwr anct 

t ^ Mod Uroilr . likewise the man th.at touched her and all his relation*-. 

,< xkon b< wp-tf to«t. TAm m done to nroi’rf "nd npportutiifinof minna fnrir 
of moumios ond blocd ttHh that of fhc peasant^.” There is another 

. 1 , rrstnefion on the freorlom of Nair women, nameb’. * 
Nair woman ever enters Uie towns under ram of 
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streets are hung with clothes.” On this occasion the 
Nair women come to see the houses of their mates where 
they are received amidst entertainments with great 
affection and courtesy and are invited to chew Betel 
and “ifc is held to be a great politeness to receive it from 
friends.” 

Much respect is shown by Nairs to their mothers 
and elder sisters who are treated like mothers. Nair 
women do not mix with any one during three days e^'eI 5 ' 
month when a woman has to prepare her own food in 
'eparate pots and pans.” After three days of their con- 
finement they are washed in hot water and afterwards 
they bathe many times each day from head to foot. 
‘They are veiy clean and well-dressed women, and they 
hold it in great honour to know how to please men.” 

Fashion of jiCshce (pp 116, IIS, 120) In Calicut 
mere is a person appointed by the king, known as the 
Talaxe who administers justice in the city and submits 
a report to the king. Justice is administered according 
to the qualities of the persons because “there are diverse 
sects and laws amongst them " The nobles enjoy 
exemption and privilege and they ‘‘cannot be taken and 
put in iron” for any offence. But if it is established on 
the admis.®ion of the guilty noble himself that he has 
killed gny one or a cow or committed adultery with a 
low caste or a Brahman woman or spoken ill of the 
king, then the king calls four respectable men in whom 
he has confidence and empowers them bv a WTitfen 
warrant to kill the guilty noble whereaer he is found 
without fear of punishment. There is another judicial 
ofEcer in Calicut who. with the aid of bis subordinates 
in villages, administers justice m the countia- dtetnet' 
in all matters excepting where capital punishment 's 
awarded. No woman in Malabar dies by sentence cf 
I&w. If however, a Nair woman who has committed 
adultery falls in to the hands of the king's officers 
(before being killed by her relations) the kmc com- 
mands her to be taken and sold out of the kingdom to 
hloors or Christians (a crude form of royal mercyO. 
Commenting on the state of security which prevailed in 
Calicut, Abdur Bsfzak in his ''Matta ’u-s Sa’dain” 


mentimied that such security and j’ustice reigned in that 
city that rich merchants brought to it from maritime 
countries large cargoes of merchandise, which thev 
deposited in the streets and market places, and left 
them with no further guards than the customs officers, 
who twk a 2J per cent duty if anything was sold, other- 
wise oficred no kind of interference.® 

Admmwrrotion:— Nor was the country ruled ac- 
coriing to the whims of an absolute despot. Competent 
authorities mention of the “working of the quasi- 
pwliamentarj' or comtitnlional checks upon the 
aAilraty power of the Rajahs.” Mention is .also nadc 
of Genera! Asseinbhes which were summoned by the 
Kajah and in which propositions were di'^cussed and 
mea^res were Rejected or adopted by unanimous silence 
or damouri - 'ITie predominating position of the Nairs 
was cltscer^le aNo in the admm!-=tratnc sj-stem of the 
country. “These Nayars being heads of the Calinit 
people, referable the parliament and do not obev the 
kings dictates ra all things, but chastise his mim-trrs 
when they do unwarranteble acts’"® 

What has been stated abo%e is, I believe, enough to 
show that m the hey-day of her matriarchy Malabir 
has not only not been a backw.ard country inhabited 
by a pnmitive people but (making allowances for the 
pcculunties of olden times) by .a people whose ocial 
progress and cultural attainments were of an order which 
made learned authorities acknowledge their panty with 
such progrpiye peoples (of the old world) as tho 
r-partans the Lycians and the Egj'ptian*. If today the 
Nairs have l«t tbeir virtues of courage, honour and 
Iciderehjp and have become effeminate and ®upcrsti- 
fious (as some authorities think) tho reason for this 
general degradation of Nair character has to be sought 
for el»ewhcre than in their mstriarchai sjstem. 

(To bo continued) 

20 f'W# H EihcVf l/urerx e/ /nrfk.. Vol. IV. fr. 9a.99, Aldar 
Ibtaak wo oet fcf Saltis Skih Rukb o Lii iisbotailor to tb« 
Dijonopr Court (1412). 
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NaSoro”''”’’'" Comraonweallh ft Nalional SoverDisnly has been the hidden hand nhich 

Another idpi in ttie rr.{Ta T., f Ti 1 . * wiwked the League ideas; for it implies that every 

was that the ot British ttatomcn nation sola its own interest first. Thus the National 

bastion of the Bril yi Commonwealth which mis the Government limits the supreme devotion of ils members 
ftc basis of ^ Curtis points out, this defect ran not be 

of rommoiIvSTu!. air ^ Unity to-mottow. The biiijlcn finally cured until the whole human society have hcen 
fosted entirely on the United otEanised in one Inianational Commonwealth. There 
iviogdom. The Dominions, though they claimed nd must be a transition from Xaiional Sovereientv to an 
v?rhtp'^'‘f United ICingdom in IntemaLional Sovereignty based upon the choice of the 

, 1 content to re- members of the National Governments and charged with 

under the shelter of United Kingdom in matfets special rights and duties. 

01 defence measures, for obvious reasons. But the ofli- Certain “Federal Union" proposals of Streil Dr 
ml and universalJv accepted doctrine that the Balfour Jennings, Mr. Maekay and Sir William Beveridge have* 
declaration and the Statute of Westminster have, in advocated union on all points, but as Curtis points out 
met, as well as in law, given Dominion Govemmenta this is not practicable and the scheme he advocates ii 
Legislatures and Electorates, control of the issues of one for union of the Democratic States limited to the 
peace and war waa a dangerous illusion. The Dominioas probJems of defence and wcurfty. These eminent think- 
wero primarily concerned with their own domestic ers believe that the day of national elates is over and 
affairs, leaving matters of defence mainly to the United eo there ehould be an international union of all the states 
ICingdom. The task of maintaining peace, not merely on all matters. But. as Curtis points out, national etates 
for its own people but for those of all the Dominions must continue to discharge permanent and necessary 
continued to rest on the Government of the United functions m human affairs. It is impossible to think of 
Kingdom. The burden was too great and the Common* a human society, in which all the racial elements have 
wealth was unable to prevent the two Great World been mixed up into one mass, following one common 
Wars, way of life. ITie supreme unity which human society 

The burden of prevention of war depended on Bri- should attain is one in which its component nations are 
tish statesmen, and it was felt in 1941 that European highly differentiated m composition as well as in 
Keconstruclion will be Great Britain’s task. The fallacy structure But a chief impediment is the insecurity 
lay in the assumption that problems of European Re- caused by the state of anarchy between the various 
construction are confined to Europe. nations; for human society is now fragmented into 

The fundamental idea among all Commonwealth about W sovereign states, and between these CO 
politicians was, as stated above, that Great Britain and sovereignties, a state of anarchy exists, resulting in 
a fragment of Ireland were to sustain the cost of artna- world wars. Further, an important point against riich 
ments, both sea and air, to give that sense of security wholesale union as advocated by Streit and others is 
which sho was able to give to the three communities that no such International Govemmeot could sve 
from Waterloo to the close of the 19th century. The cither the detailed knpwiedgo or time to control eondi- 
desire to find a way by which men and nations can tions determining national compositions and structures, 
live together in peace was becoming more and more On the other hand, the cabinet of e.icli nation at present 
insistent and it was felt that the doctrine that war is dangerously over-burdened by having to deal with 
must be for ever a part of man's destiny was unaccept- questions of security (mcluding foreign policy) nd 
able After the League had fallen m rums, it was also domestic questions. So Curtis advocates a Wn 
thought that the voluntary cooperation among the media. State Governments are to be^kept, but 


SoKs'ortb“”ComTonwcJir'raTshT5rey"^^^^ (uMtSn. aV picMrit discbsrSrd by ' 

TO- but tlii co-opcralion of tree and Cdual natiooa divided inlo two pads. Control of reclaUffaira lo (heir 


did 'not prevent TO from brcakins out m 1914 and in rvidcal aspect ahouM be left to Nationa Oovcmmcnls. 
imo °Co”oSion’ Iheretore was not enouKh •Collecliie An Intcmatioiial Goycmmenl lotrncd by them must 
security S not enougli. That the idea of preservation .online itself to nutsliona o secuntv and nil matters 
S oeace based on voluntary co-opcration amone equa a whieh are inseparable theretrorn. This Intcmational 
TO fdelSn and a snare, was nroved by tho outbreak Government ehould have power to make eceurity a fust 
was a aeiusiou aiiw 4* — » _ r _ .i. .u — j »k-* ..i.-.»a all the resources of the component nations. 


World Wars. Such outbreak showed that cliarw on all the resources of the coinponent nations, 
of two Great won clement of compulsion to So Ouihs advocates that the independent democmtic 

It was essential to nave an cicmem . --,,ntnea ehould unite with Great Britain for nurro-'cs 


it i.p._ ihp T,eace Politicians talked countries should unite with Great Britain for purpo'es 

inZnee^but is Washington said of sccunly and defence, . They should form an Intcr- 


lurce vuv ;„fl„«npn ' but as Washington said of sccunly and tieicnco, iJioy should form an intcr- 

of co-operation and j^jp^jational difficul- national Government with the above duties. Tlierc 

Influence Is Not G co-operatjon only; should be a }oint foreign policy, a joint defence policy 

ties cannot ^ soJ'ca J be an element of force and a common budget for defence purposes, cotifn- 
in the background, ky « Central Govern- buted by the component states in such proportions as 

to be used m the ^ may be determined. There should al«o be a joint Jegia- 

ment of the ’/nmouq Durge Mcroori-al lativc body to decide on defence questions only, which 

Lord IiOtjiian,.jn “Js inmous ^ t, would discuss the foreign situation, the danger of war. 


Lecture in 19W, „( mdinir wars and of the nceewary measures of defence and the “proportion 

{nfn Ib#« nf indiridnal afate revemioq In bf> yffivofed tn loint 


‘"There is only ^^i^^nlmduclng into the of individual state revenues to be devoted‘to‘ joint 

establishing peace ^".4 ^ the State, that is. defence. There should also be a joint executive liCMly 


international sphere the r'Govcrnmcnt for defence questions onlv re'iponsiblc for framing the 

! a federation pi nalioMwiin ay rommon budget for defence pumoscs to be hid before 


by creating 


M M?.A’°tMing executive, legislative and common budget for d^cnce purposes to be hid 1 
the allegiance of the the legi-lative body. These joint legislative and t 


which can wjciu o. ftHcgianCe of the the legHalive boay. inese joint legislative and cxecu- 

judicial powers, and pom . „ The theme of Loid tive bodies of tho Infemnlionnl Union should be given 

individual in super-national sp^ro . luv -Wwi,,-.,.! bi.*-. ...m-:-..* ....v-.,?..- «- 


not enough, nor by their National States sufficient authority to make 
defence and Fcciirity a first charge on the individual 


. . . 

P.atrioti^m cither. , . oam-ing out the idea state’s revenue, the National Governments -tlistributing 

So the only feasible pi n , tho world their reflective burden amongst indivddual tax-payers- 

what w.as acceptable bv a } ^onel Curtis. This Inteniational I^egishtivc Body is to be elected 

is that outlined by rril cau'e of our troubles from time to time in all the states thus united. It 

As I.«rd Lpfhian ^aays.^tne^r ^ anarcliy to- miggcsted that this International Union rnight include 


,13 that nations arc bving mas League of the members of the Commonwealth of Nations and aljo 

ards each end anarchy, because it European Demoeracire like Belgium, the Netherlands, 


iof'^^arehy— National ^vcreignly. Denmark and Norway. Representation in this Inter- 
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national Legislative Body might be based on taxable 
capacity, the smaller nations being granted certain 
weightage in voting power. 

Under the scheme thus outlined all domestic ques- 
tions including the incidence of taxation woo'd rest with 
each National Legislature, the Union Legislature is <mly 
to decide what total sum is to be spent in order to 
ensure the union as a whole against dangers of future 
wars, and thus to give to the constituent nations that 
sense of security without which they can not manage 
their domestic affairs in security. Each nation might 
elect their members to the Union Legislature by some 
system of proportional representation. 

In recent times, the approaching end of this war has 
drawn particular attention of all thinkers to the vifal 
problem of post-war security and there has been a 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks in which represenlatn'ca 
of Great Britain, the U.S.A., the U S.S.R, and China 
attended, and a certain tentative scheme which may be 
called the Dumbarton Oaks Plan (or briefiy, the Plan) 
has been formulated. Roughly, there is to be a Security 
Council of a new League called ‘United Nations*, of 
eleven members consisting of the above four states and 
later on France and slx other states elected for two-year 
periods. This Council will have full powers to put 
down aggression by every means, including air, naval 
and land actions, without reference to the views of the 
“United Nations*' (the new League). Certain measures 
^ suggested as to how the disputes are to be settled 
Then there is to be a General Assembly consisting of 
all the members of the League. It is to have their right 
to consider general principles of co.operation in keeping 
the peace including those governing disarmaments and 
the regulation of armaments The Genera! Assembly is 
to elect non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. Members of this General Assembly will take the 
action recommended to them by the Security Council 
for carrying out certain non-violent methods for eetUing 
quarrels amongrt nations, e.Q , diplomatic and economic 
pressure and severance of diplomatic and economic 
relations. 'Then there should be a third body set up — an 
International Court of Justice to which the Security 
Council might refer |ustieiable disputes amongst ftates 
Finally, there is to be a fourth body — the Secretaries of 
the "United Nations” run by a Secretary-General the 
Chief Administrative Officer, who has the right to bring 
to the notice of the Securitj’ Council any matter which 
in his opinion may thieaten intCTuatiooa! peace. 

Such arc the rough outlines of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan, the details of which have not yet been 
settled. On the questions left open Great Bntaiu. the 
U.S.A., the U.S.5.R. and China will prepare complete 
proposals which will scn-c as a basis of discussion at 
the full United Nations' Conference. 

It will be .noticed that the Plan con*pimtmsIy 
diverges from the covenant of the League o/,Nation« 
and that there is a resolute attempt, as the Time fays, 
to isolate security from other aspects of international 
co-operation and to provide a more reaJi-tic maeliinerv 
for dealing with it. In this respect, the Plan agrees with 
Curtis's scheme. The most obvious improvement is in 
the proposals enforcing the will of the Uniteji^Nabons 
by collective action against Uie nggrcs»ora. The Jnn. 
a.« the StavehczlcT GuercfiVin point.s out, is not .a very 
ambitious one : it is not a super state but .^J^lniment 
of co-opcration between nations more limited, more 
practinl. but Ic's B'pinng than the League. 

It will thus bo *«ecn that the Plan ia a 
agreeing vrilh Curtis’s proposals that there fbould be an 
International Government charged C5cIu.‘ivcJy wth 
questions of security and defence. The Plan is not an 
ambitious one or one embracing a total amion of all 
the functions of Government as propo«ed by Stmt and 

Certain suggestions are pul forward regarding the 

ITm. 


(1) _ From the newspaper reports it appears that 
Britain is to be one of the permanent members of the 
Secunty Council. It is not clear if this means only 
Great Britain or as it lught to mean, the members of 
the Bnibh Commonwealth of Nations. 'This must be 
insisted upon because the Dominions including India 
must have a seat along with Great Britain in his 
Council. 

(2) Perhaps it might be better to start on a email 
scale — Union at first comprising of all the members of 
the Commonwealth of Nations including India, the 
U.S.A., the U.S.8.R., China and the emaller demo- 
cratic states in Europe like Holland, Belgium and 
Norway TTie list of members of the new League might 
be rev'ised after eveiy 6 or 10 years. 

(3) It is essential that at the outset none of the 
members of the axis including Bulgaria, Finland and 
other states which have actively helped the axis powers 
should be included in the new League. ’Ibis might be 
rev'ised by the members of the General Assembly every 
to years This is very necessary as the axis powers and 
their satellites are imbued with anti-democratic 
Hvllcnan principles and, it is apprehended, it will take 
very many years before this autocratic state of mind 
13 radically eradicated from their minds. 

(4) An objection may be raised to the Plan on 
the ground that it is very much an affair of the big 
powers. This in its very nature, must be so ; because 
the mam burden of ensuring peace of the whole world 
must inevitably fall on them. Further, the big powers 
represented in the Secunty Council are all thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Democracy ; and under 
the stress of the present war they have been moulded 
into a common form and their idiosyncrasies and 
angularities rounded off. So the further point as to 
how a charge of aggression against a permaneDt member 
of the Secunty Council is to be dealt with will, it i* 
apprehended hardly arise ; because each of these big 
stales, who have fought together and have come to 
close contact with each other, are very unlikely to act 
in an oppressive manner. It can not be that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, made up of to many peace- 
loving and thoroughly democratic states, should ever 
ca*l covetous eves on any other states. Similarly, one 
can not realise Russia's or China’s doing the same. 

(5) So it would appear that the principle of, the 
Security Council is real/y Lothian's and Curtis’g idea 
of an Interoational Govemment over the venous com- 
ponent nations, charged with thc'dutics of secunty and 
defence. Tlic real question that docs not appear to have 
been decided at the Conference, is how is the financial 
burden taken up by the Security Council, to be di'<- 
charged. Wc arc to frame the budget and who will 
enforce pajment. The logical thing would be as ad- 
vocated above by Curtis, i.e., the Security Council 
should hire the power to frame the budget for iccurity 
and defence purposes and to be entitled to get money 
from the component states. 

(G) As to how the members representing each cf 
the componcala of the Secunty Council arc to be 
cho«oQ docs not seem to be dear. TJie fugecstion of 
Curtis 14 that there should be general elections to be 
held from tune to time in all the component states. 
Tlicre arc laanv rea.«on3 why the Dominion? rhouM Ix' 
given a more generous representation than they would 
have on a strict basis of population. 

(7) It may be remarked that the Security Coimcil, 
a.« in Plan, combine? the EiCCTitivc Body nod the J/rgii- 
Ivtivc Body proposed bj' Curtis. 

(?) The weak point in the Plan a<v reported, i? 
that the members of the General Av-cmbly arc to 
undertake to make avvsWblc to the Secunty Council, 
on rtqubifion- and aeconlipg to the rpocisl agrtv'mrnt? 
among Ihcmrelvcs, armed forces and facilities and help 
necessaiy to keep the prare. So there armed force? will 
be under their own National Governments and to imder 



their control. Tliis will not be oontlucive to liarmony 
or to ppcody action, as there will be rlivided control. 
I'Urthcr, this will mean that each of the component 
states Wilf haie to keep in full their armed forcM and 
so be.ar the lic.avy cost of annamculs. The better 
eciiome will, as sitKgestcd ,by Curtis, be that the compo- 
nent states should contribute their quota for tho defence 
budget prepared by the International Government ; d 
that Govemraent should directly control the armed 
forces that may be necessarj’ m the opinion of that 
Government. This sclieme will make it unnceca-ar)' for 
the N.ationa! Governments to keep any armed forces 
beyond tho=c essential for internal security ; 
•further, the absence of a large armed national 'oree 
will certainly mean less chance of clash with rivd 
forces of otlier nations. The /.act that the nntionji 
states Will be relieved of keeping armed forces would 
bo likely to lead to tlie spread of speific ideis among^^t 
each nation. After all, what is wantetl is the rpread 
nmonpst tho peoples of the world of ideas of peace nnd 
love. Tlie adoption of Curtis’s scheme will main tint 
each of tho United Nations nill be, to a largo extent, 
relieted from the heavy nnd expensive task of main- 
taining armed forces Thus will be fulfilled the object 
underlying the Clause VIII of the Atlantic Charter 
that there should bo general dusarmament and peace- 
loving pcople.s mil be reheaed from the cm«hing bunion 
of armaments. 

(9) Finally, it is to be noted that the Goneml 
Assembly of tho United Nations is to act on the 


princip’e tliat the organisation is based on tho prineiplo 
of e<inality of all pe.acc-lonng States. But iu«t as all 
men are by nature unequal, so are the Stafea. It would 
be a mistake to confuco status with stature. Kqualify 
of status is necessary, ns among the Dominions under 
the Statute of Westminster; but equality of sLature is 
very different. Is it expected that the U.S.S.Ih will 
hare the simc weight as States like P.mama or i’eru ? 
No constilnlion c.an possibly prevent the overwhelming 
mfluenec of the Big Four. 

'Any way, the Dumbarton O-iXs Conference is a 
5fnktng attwnpfc 'to cjrry out the Idas of a norld 
stale empowered to prevent future wars. It is a noble 
attempt to make the world s.afe for the peace-loving 
peoples of the world so th.at theVimay be .assured of 
Jiving out their Jives in freedom from fear and want. 

Indei imi«t bp represented as permanent member 
of the Security Council By her services to the cau-se 
of freedom during the last and the present Great W.ars. 
by her enormous resources and potential we.alth. by her 
civilisation, nnd by her moral and spiritual outlook en 
life, India U eminently fitted to serve the cause of 
hunuinity. 

The object of this article is to call upon the people 
of India whoJc-hearfcxJIy to take up the idea embotJicd 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Plan ; for they must force the 
hands of national pohlickans who. in blinkers, onlv rec 
wliat is supposed to bo the good of the country, who 
cannot n«e above narrow provinctaj outlook, .and 
woiihl deerv the idea of a Federation of Stiles. 
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TIic book under review is a short criticaj eur^y of 
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since 1800 The learned author has given 
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into consideration the nature of tho edueatiou which 
fostered the grovrth of Indo-Anghan literature and has 
brought to bear upon his study materials that ore not 
much hamllcd today. His observations on the works 
of Tom Dutt. Manmohan Gho«h, Aurobindo Ghosh, 
Svrojmi Naidu and Kabindronatli Tagore speak of a 
fine discnminating taste and sound literary judgment. 
Tlie bibliography Jias been prepared with care and will 
be of great use to the students of this rather fascinating 
subject. 

H. C. MooKERjrt 

SOt'/CT BUSSfA : C(, K. Gibbcrri. rublishal bv 
the Royal 7n.vfifiife oj International ASairs, London, 
1H42. Poffcs 76. Price 1 sktUing net. 

SOVIET STUDIES . By Bla Sen and Afei M. Reid, 
Thacker Spink lO Co. Lfa., Calcutta, I04S. Pages 
Pnee Rs. 2.S. 

SOVIET ASI.V : By Violet Conolly. Oxford Pamph- 
let on IVorld Affairs .Vo. 62. icmrfon, ISiS. Pages 62. 
Price 4 d, met, ' 

This handbook, puhkshed by the Royal Institute of 
Inteni.ationat Alliairs shortly nflcr Russia was drawn into 
the present war on the side of A!hr«, olTrrs iv very con- 
ci‘>e, ilfuminatiog nnd. nt the same time, critic-ai e<tifns^e 
of the conditions existing in the Soviet Union after 
years of the Communist regime. This book was primarily 
intended for men nnd women of the Armed Forces m 
BnLau) who wanted to Jreow .something of the coniii- 
tioM of n eountrv' that had remained, in spite of Jarfi*^ 
ficalc propaganda abroad, n closed book to most foreign 
observers and Uiat had bv the force of circumstance’ 
become a powerful ally. *1110 author’s prcscnUlioa w 
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facts and Epirrs rrgardiiig the a-arious aspects of can- the enirlt of the Russian peoples, and have done well to 
temporan- fcovict liiu and ctilture is oW«tivc, free from aaoid the pedantic dialectical jargon and those endless 
anv ideolopcal bus either in laaour or ngiinst he |••atl«t^cal details depicting economic ami tocial pro- 
political philo-ophy or social ortrmualion of the goMcl press achieved in the Soviet Union during the last 
Male. Mr. GibbcrU has not indulged in .any facile quarter of a centun-. It is this quality of human approach 
genersliration or drarm upon anv nolilinl predilection which makes this book at once lively and convincing, 

in prtscnting the achieiements of the Soiiel rrpmc or allhouph the reader will come’ acro'ss hero and there 

m pointing out the defects and pandoies (hat arc iH-r- certain pros-oking .‘tatements rrgardinc Soauet foreign 
haps inseparable from such a aasl experiment in social polie>' and Russia's role m the port-War world which 
rtaolution which the Coniniun5«ts had undertaken m at best m.sy be chiraclcrtsed ns out of tune with the 
Russia. A typical ob*era-atioa of the niifhor is .about Ihr general appeal of the book. 

Conimuni»t whom he devnlx-s as follows- Miss Violet Conolly, the distinpiidied authoress of 
Well-trained in Communi-t doctrines, his romd paeketl Soviet Tempo and an expert on Soviet cconoiliic policy, 
with rtati»tie«, blandly ignorant anil rather cooiemptuous his written this highly informative pamphlet on Soviet 
of conditions in other counlric«, the I’arty mm or A«ii Kussnn expansion into A»ia, which bears gome 

womiD is ready at any hour of the diy or uighi to alnking resemblances to the dc\ciopmcnt of the Xorth 

instruct compatriot or foreigner alike. He is never non- Amencan continent, began nearly 300 ycirs ago, and 
plus;*cd and rarciv ruflled.. His conviction'^ are like was completed m the latter half of the lOfh centuiy hy 
granite. Em outloo'k materialidir. Religion be despuM-s the nrquisition of the eastern I’aeific scaboirl and the 
P^-chology he does not understand, eieepi in so far conquest of Turkc«l.an (Central Asia) to the cast of 
he has learned some technique m propaganda ; hia whole the CA-T>ian But it h during the last twenty years, 
being is mergetl m the creation of a new rwial order under the cncTpelic direction of the Soaiets. that the 
It is not dillicult for the easy-going ritiscn from another orjnnu.ation and dcaeloment of the hitiicrto almost 
kind of society to sec his limitation.* On the other hand, untappeil resources of Soviet Asm has taken place. It 
it is he who has made the new* R\i.«ssa, an<l it »s becau«c i* partly owing to this organiiation and deaelopment 
of his limitation.* that he has succeeded. He i* the pro. that the Ruvian armies haae been enab'ed to maintain 
duet of a reiolution which felt the world to Ih* in arm* their powerful resistance to the German inaaders, eaen 
apinst It. A more peaceable world amt a pfosj>cfous after the loss of large industrial ureas in European 
and secure Russia might have proiluccil fl new Jcind Russia. Mi'w Conolly who has widely travelled in these 
of Communl'rt." (Pago 39). *1116 author ho-s thrown ob«tairr region* has presented m this pamphlet an inti- 
intereitiag ndcHglil on certain aspects of life in the mate and interesting account of the economic and roeial 
SoMct Union today which generally seem lost m the transformations that have been schicted there in 
ffirelling tide of new literature on Ru.s“ia mqured recent times. 

by Russian victories on the battlefield. His ob«er\ itiTOs MoNixtBtsioJtW RforuK 

on the family life and msfriage, on religious worrhip tVAll*TlME RESTRICTIONS— SUPPLEMENT 

and ob«cnanec«, on the matenal eonditioos of the j-q i • A' M. Dettti 

peasant, on the edueation of children and status of ^ , . , . , ... 

women and similar topim are shrewd and cntieal indead Mr. Dcs.ai has done well in bnngiag this supplement 

of enthusiastic or platitudinous, Air. Gibbcrd's comment to his Wnr.Time Reslncfions. Government, both Cen- 

oa the patleni of ftovict culture which w being forged tral and Proaincial, is legislating with such speed tjiat 

‘hroiigli rcgimente.1 and standanUroil channels leading it i- impossible even for a law-j-cr to keep him«flf 

towanls a dull uniformity and which, he fear? may abrei't of the tidy of legislature. Mr. Dcsai’s supple- 

ultinulely stultify the nch diversity of the In<liiional mmt will lcs>cn his labour in this respect. 

ejiltures of each n.ational group wilhm the U 8 8.1t tIIE INDIA CHARTER : Bu J. Koleval, ft). 

dcsen-es to be carefully studied by all tho'^o who are Karochi Pnec Rs. J0~8. 

Si,™' ™ ll 'l';' '“'ii™ ^ J’l Tk" '» •■= “ 'S»mplion ot the vidou. 

^ o ,n TiMwa circles — jmall and great, constituting the India'n polities! 

hero arc no ansloin^tic or wealth)' cla-^rs m n.i5«ia including an exposition, on the Hindu- 

& “d* .fruhL Muhammadan communal p oblem and its corollarj'. 

p,k.,|.n. «ilh raracstioM .a lo hoi7 platfoma it 
/•nTf conforiD to Moscow appe r communal unity can be evolved, the circles mapped, 

x the problem and the deadlock solved. 

Thl. 'The ^e^tures of the solution of the Indian 

nnri (infnnw problem offered in the book under reviewr are the 

*>‘fj“birc is always baWe to produce unfo^ Icceptance of Pakistan in principle, namely, the grant 
LViirr.* ilist ncoplc uf freedom lo Muhammadan majority provinces to re- 
no more validi y than all other mx'n m or keep out of the Federation of United India, 

are constantly tempted to make about the next stage m „„„ssion of the same freedom of choice fo Indian 
lirogr("vs of modem Russia. ^ States and equal representation of Ilindus and Muham- 

Mr. and Mr- Rcid ha>e produced .n readable book madana on all lemslative and public bodies and in the 
on Soviet KiiAAia'Mr Reid Ins travelled widely m the public services. The inter-communal rehtions are to be 
Soviet Union just before the wax broke out w Europe governed ^ a treatv renewable everv- 25 years Tlie 
and had an opportunity to study the mood and manners argument is pro-Muhammadan. It contains some good 
of the Soviet people on the eve of a great (nal tJiey suggestions wifhonuch that is trash. Its chief merit lies 
had to undergo both in the national ns well .as inter- in the extracts snd quotations— w-hich would help a busv 
national spheres. Mrs. Reid has made an intimate iludy public man in getting them easily. It is nicely printed 
of Russia, and is an ardent exponent of leftist thinking with a useful indyx. 

in this country. Tlic pen pictures of Soviet life m the •» J. M. Dvttv 

peal titles as well as in the ■tillages Uiat THE YOGA OF THE SAINTS : By V. H Date. 

‘“,7/ --V-A, Ph.D. Published by the Popular Book Depot. 

reminiscences are real and vivid while Mr^ Iteid hM Bombay-7. Cloth bound. Pp. 207. 

given several lively and interesting chapters on fue „ „ . , \ ^ 

Soviet child, the new women of Russia, etc. Tbc joint ^ j .t- u » -jv. • j / i 

authors have attempted m this monograph to lift up to We have read this book with mixed feelings It 
the reader only such facets of Soviet life in peace and has won a Doctorate for the author from the University 
war which might lead to a deeper understanding of of Bombay and has been blessed by well-known ziames 
6 



Sou d conwl Mr SiSrA,, *n, ^ Slransloo discurf, eonvcnliow 

« an ct iTo 11, r .rrti ni l ^ ® “»»««! “'I'l' <lio patlicolar vchWo that lie hla 

lliaf Urn eiuhm U™ devotion, one tola clio-cn tot expression ot his IhoushLs. He uses no eapi- 

enofie In il, loL^w x”v‘ '=“ ‘‘.'f' !<"'": >”= f™”> reslriclions ot nunc- 

Tint* ‘‘7? **“’’• l»c ftims more at delineation of focnc8° actions 

Ir ^jA ^ exaefneaa than mth SSeJ and 

pr_ f\aj7ics4ara, that la bowine a down or nm^lnktinfr iiwiiV.. 'in,rr,n 1 ^ it. 


.1 , , . . ' women bare fheir breasts for silver nieces”, but there 

• • ® must have read a lot of SansknX B«l are b'fc, %'ifafity and adgour in Mr. Siiungloo's poems, 

in tising faansknt words, he docs not follow the gene- «liich will surely entrap any reader’s attention. Mr. 
rally nocerlcu mode of transliteration. And the use of Sliungloo is altogether more a poet of power than 
I r > sakhvatpo (P. 114) to rncan friendship is a poct of beauty. 

And m going tlirough tlie book, the mind is oppressed »» 1 *li- « j • nn m . 
with a sense of inadequacy and sometimes even of .. f . pom'shed m 1&12, Dark Tcslamcni contains 
enidencjs. 44 sKctcbes from hfe as the author saw and felt, and 

By the way, do our dealers in Indian Philosophy a few of the works that 

wlio speak so much of oUicr-worldlincss and God- ■ “"V®" publishers have in the recent years put on 

realisation, really accept them as guiding pmciplca of V‘® market— they are all by the colonial writers of the 
life? If they did. cmild they seek worldly fame Jid •“?>’, ?''c n* Jp^st of some colonial iatcr^ 

ac.aderaic honour ? Is not there an inherent confradic publications, besides opening up new vistas for 

tion in a Vcdanlist expecting some economic profit or colomal reciprocity and imperial congohdation. have 
social Value or telling the world of ignorant men that unearthed the was's of life and feelings among the 
the world we see is not real ? We mean no disrespect unrccogniEcd countries hke India, 

to, or reflection on, any one in particular. But the •Amtrnha or the Dark Continent. , , , 

superior trutli that tlic world wo live in is an illusion is . Bom >p 1019 and brought up in the slum suburb of 
so often paraded before us, that the question btcoincs Johannesburg Peter Abrahams, the author of the book 
pertinent under notice, worked m a lin-srmthy when only nine 

' ' TT r ■nrf»TT*<'tT*otrp yeara old. "At this stage somebody told him the stories 

»t>T»T^ TTVTT-xvin n-TTri ^TVTT^TT T » Ttf /\T> Bomb’s Tfffcs /rOfTt SAalcspcarc: thcfo Bred his 

. . . ehiidish Imagination, and he presentM him«e]f at the 

MARRIAGE & SUCCESSION : By //emsa Bfchfa. coJourM Government Aided School, so as to learn to 
Pralibha Pubhcntion, Peoples’ Duildtnff, Bombay. Prtee j^ntc stories like Lamb's Talcs." ITis school career, and 
not mcnltoned. then his wandering about South Africa "Uking part in 

This little pamphlet contains two lectures delivered the political struggle apinst racial oppression'— -have 
by the learned author on the two Bills relating to the formed the central theme of the sketches, which he 
llindu Law of Afarriago and Succe^ion at Vanasthali eapliottf, "I I^mernbcr . . „ ,, 

Viihaplth. A glance at the proceedings of the Imperial Anybody who will read the stones of lefcr Abra* 
Lcgifikitiro Council will convince the reader that m hams must like them not.oolv for the strange ntmos* 


SANSKRlT-ENGLISn 


Rwami us* Sri Balusu Rama La^hana (1OT9) reports - — -- — y w -j- --* 

in 21 All." 460, are an admixture of morality, religion art in his fwinds, both sweet and nmple. Fjs \beme* 
and law and ft fs not often easy fo cfefcmiifle «raen? are rut oS de;cftj£W 

religion JSds and morality or law begins. There of shame and disgrace done to the dark by the white 
changes may displease the orthodox section of the people, out of illiteracy, poverty, slum hfe. 

Hindu community, but on the other hand it is contended S.\ntosu Chatitjuix 

by some learned scholars that the Hindu Law m found 
in the Smriti text-books 'was never meant to beappli- 

Is? ^4- therefore suggest ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF SANSKRIT 
tot t Ly ’uTlor thi, Bl.to d tlMg. lies in »,» MANUSGKIPTS IN THE ADYAE LIBMEY ; B> 
nf unifoiTO ttud Simple codified law.^ The pandit V. hnshnamacharya under the swcrii^im of 
nre.eS Hindu Klw, as administered by the Indian pro}. C. Kunhan Raja. M.A.. D.Phii (Ozon). The 

rourts has been slowly built up in the coureo of Adyor lAbrary. Crown 8 vo. Pp. vm + 210. Pnce Ri. 

on a solid foundation of accept^ rules j 's p 'pj,^ contains two alphabetical lists : one of 

usages and customs interpreted by titles and the other of the authors of Sanskrit works. 

Judges and altered here and there by modem leg 1 • j„ftnu«ripts of which are possessed by the .idj’ar 

♦ion . . , . - 1 ..♦! ... Iixr. Librao' of Madras. The titles are fofloweil by an 

The views advocated by the ‘ indicafiou of the names of the authors amj (heir 

book under review deserve careful consideraHon. genealogy where avail.ab!o. The special branch 0* 

JxTENDW Nath Bose Sanskrit literature under which a particular work fsl'S 

... TO Ttr>Airv . 7j., Knshnn Shun- w indicated by abbreviation'*, a list of which (with (he 

J by ^ standing for ) is appended. 

pho. y . ij . .1 » J Bc/crcncrs as (0 important manuscript libraries ei 

Pnee Hs. a. , , ..v f,.„. South India are made m c.ases where other MSS. of the 

There are 29 poems, mo rtudent works describetl hero are known to exist in tho'C 

written, as the nn«mg arc csrentially libraries. 'Dtles not met with in the Cotn/ogus Catslo- 

.1 OxtoVcl. Ta '1““",,'''?’ ' JSS” ilb Jiinid its fomm arc m.rkcd with asterisks. Thera may be iwsot 
mibicctive._ They tell of my struggo inaccuracies hero and (here Fpecialfy owing (0 dc/ecfn^ 

ugly realities.” . * 




On Festive Occasions^ADD FILTERED SUNSHINE 


To 

For Inzoriaat hairs 
For soft & silken tresses 
For strong: white teeth 
For tender & lovely skin 
For hlooming heanty 
For fair faces 
For lingering iiagrance 


Natural Beauty, 

CASTOROL, BBRU7G0L, KOEONOL, TEBLOL. 

StLTRES SHAUPOO 

NEEJI TOOTH PASTE, MARGOPRTCE-'DENTAL POWDER.’ 
HAROO SOAP, HALATA (SANDAL SOAP). 

LABONNy SNOW. TDHINA (BEAUry MILK). 

EENUKA (TOILET POWDER). 

KANIA (PERFCSSE), EA^-DE-COLOGNE. LAyEHDER. 



"»;■'•• ^r. Knll,l« Nag l.a, coalH- 


.^aS 'SlnritTateau!^^^ "j '.‘Jj “ ™w’ 

detailed information. But ptill it will bo very iwful ■“ MovtvnnAMrMi, 


Monindramoiian Mouuk 




valuable enntenfj»'ef Vi.a “Tr«,Ti.- Chandra Bancrjcc. Published by the a^kor 

to hiv’e“ Jron.Gana ,4-rar^ /■*, y,.. 

all over the countiy I Unfortunately, however, im till . ““I*?®’’ o' ‘**is I^ook, with Its. 11 and a cycle, 

cow very few manuscript libraries have broucht out tuch f**rtcd for Jus world tour in I^. Tlie pre«cnt book is 
lists, not to speak of complete catalogues. r . ®ocond pi^ of his travels in Bengali, the first part 

riTivnAftf>*i Confined to Italy and France. He has abo written 

L/IIINTAHARAN CllAKliAXAnTi several books m Lnghsh which have been well received 

nPivrATi by the public. Unlike ordin.arj’ tourists lie mixed freely 

with the masses in the cities and countrx- folks and thus 
DIvVLNDIlA NATH TAGORE : By Jogesh Chan- be is in a position to give the benefit of the firsUiand 
dra Bagnl. Publishal by the Bnn'giya Sahilya Parishad, knowlcrlge of men and things as he has seen in foreign 
S43/I Upper Circular Jload, Cnfcwtto. Pp. 112. Price lands, Kotliing good or bad e«caped hi* keen eyes but 
12 atmas only. lie is never irnsj-mpathetic towards foreigners. As a 

This book is Xo. 45 of the scries entitled “Tiic 

character-sketches of Bcng-ilce literary men” published Germany. As he fint«^hcd his 

by Uio Bangiya Sahitya Farishad, the premief litcraiy iwr'n.Mml m ® 

a^ociation of Bengal. The writer has made n name for ffc JX * ^ ‘ ® temperament of 

himself as a wide-awake student of affairs, nnd r ^ u'^ V...a aa *i.»» ii,. j • » ? • it.. 

rcse.irchcr into certain phases of Iffth century Bengalee „a_,„i _f •},,, u.-i, 

life. In the present booklet he has tried to draw up , 1 a,,vp hv mitur *?,***^ 

for us a short sketch of the life and work of Devendrk 

Nath Tagore, better known as the Maharshi. who has sljle. ^ 


A. B. Dctta 


BUDDIIA-CHARIT (PART II) : By Suryanarayan 
r/iojTi/ftKrp, ^ Published by Sdrwtn't Bhavan, 


gained a historic significance more as one of the 
creators of an atmosphere in wliich flowered men ‘and 
women xvith newer sensitiveness to national fcU-respcct 
and richer human values. Limitations of space must hax'e 

been responsible for failure to build a fuller background ^ „ 

of Uie developments that have been rc-making India riaihoito. P.O. hojhn (Pumca). Pp. J64. Price Be. 1. 
since the days of Raja ^tn Mohun Roy. Dexendra Wc had occasion to review^the first part of the 
Nath was fully conscious of this mission as the quota- ii.m-daiion of Lord Buddha's fife by Asvaghosh in these 
tion rnaclo from his auto-biography in p. 65 of this columns Ian year. Now has come the second part, 

book goes to show. Herein xx’C find the fountain-head which, also, has been band on the English translation 

of tlie inTiration that has made the Brahmo Kimaj of Dr. Johnston. The translation has been quite gooil 

the progressive force that it has been in the life of our and in simple Hindi, which makes reading both ca«y 


.sud interesting. 


M. Sj SrNntn 

TELUCU 

ICADHA LAHARl : Edited nnd eompitcd by Sri 


ns a sketch of “the Maharshi” ns a literary man. 
of literature made into an instrument for releasing 
forenfc of change and awakening over the ^unlrj', fnc 

book is a success. The chapter— pp. “i? JiAUriA j.AiiAiti : aniira ono eompireo oy ori 

clues to the many books wrillcn by him that xvili Sankara Sailn, Published by Aiidbm PirrcberoA* 

enable readers to follow up their studies Mith a ww to limited, Copyrt^fd reserved. Pp. 2(B. 

understand the life and times of Devendra Nath T^^ore, 1 ordy. 

of those activities that arc the sced-p o s o n ^ collection of short stories. Almost 

India. all the writers included in this book arc wellknown in 

ScREsn Chandra Dcd literary field. The stories arc of varied character md 

n.. VaI/a. Kttmnr src extremely entertaining. The most enjoyable picce is 

VICHITRA MANIPUR : By w,^ ‘Baki’.— a short story- full of humorous situations. 

Bhadra. Indian Assoaatedl^bshing Lompa y • ■jTiprc is sanity and rc'tmint in most of the sketches 
CaUmtta, 1944. Foyes 8S. Price Be. i-o. ^ j},^ literary standpoint .reme of. them are 

The autlior who knows Manipur and remarkable. ,r o t> 

intimately has produced a timely and interesting book K. y. Suoba Rao 

on Ss mctiircSuc land on the borders of Assam and ririAnATi 

Burmi which 1ms recently come into promiMHce as a GUJARATI 

nr rml battlefield in the nar against Japan. The author aPNUN VADODARA (Oiir Bnroda) ; By Bamesh 
..o ♦i.nf fhn historic and cultural tics of Bengal fianganalh Gautum, Ihibh'shcd by the PMihWty Depart- 


Sf Manipu? are“-»rw"™^^ ■' 'cm'cr’ liimimM.'Pp.'i 

one of tho.*e records of objective Tlie fifteenth se-sion of (he Giijnrati Literary Cua- 

iinaginary nnd half fantastic, gamed while t. g ference was held at B.aroda during the Christmas 

a foreign country but reveals the Pi Xtural holidaj-s of the current ycar{l(M3). A large concourse 

throueh a painstaking analyse of their laci , persons who xicrc interested in Gujarati Literature 

Snd spir^^^ chnmctenstics. Tins h^ been dLstribution of thi^ 

Hip ftiithOrs deep-rooted sym} at y or on i,,«-hiire. which sets out the beautv nml utility spot* 


beiaiire of the author’s 'X . brochure, which sets out the beauty nnd utility spots 

SKnding of tlm 5" of the niv of 


nrid^thc”nrtt«tic and chivnlrqua rdS Gackwad was a welcome step and the reader will ^ 

\tnniDuri peop'c. authors style is pic ^uc interest^ to find Very Useful information conveyed 

SS." Tl- SiiclTh^7U'b’SrfU,c .So .1-™. It .bould be .. a 

S‘;hSr‘ dc°e^;tr.'.,?-cUn.c.io„ of t.,0 nc. K. M. X 



Why We Take Milk And Egg? 

* MILK is Natures finest example of an emulsion food 
* EGG is another food of great importance and 
the yolk of which is again the most 
edible emulsifying agent; 

. Bom OF TBESI SHOn' THAT ESIULSIOXS ARE OF FUSDAMEXTAL I31P0RTAXCE TO /mjTAX 
BlOLOar IX IIEALTU AXO IX DISEASE. 

* 

. M E4 n B n e* n BWB -a combination pt PctrpIcnm Oil 


• — Better Absorption with Better 

Effic4C3— 

HOW 17 ACTS 

^ It provides a soothing and protective ^ In Gastro-Ifitcstinal Disorders of a 


coating to tlie inflamed and coogested catarrhal, ulcerative and tuhorcular 

mucous inombraiie of the throat, larynx nature Pctromulsioii is particularly 

and bronchi. Acuto symptoms arc useful. It mixes thorouglily and uni- 

reduced aud the patient feels immediate formly witb the food-contents of the 

comfort stomach aud intestines. Propagation 

f) During and after Bronoliitis, Pneumonia »' Bacjerm is inliibiled, fermentation is 

"and Plourisj Petromulsion not only “ >i> lammation of 

relieves the cougli, softens and expels “'O digestive tubes nro reduced nnd tbo 

tbo viscid aud tenacious expectoration, «'iniiaatiou of toxic matcrmls is greatly 

but also improves tho uutritiou, effee- taenuated. 

tually overcomes the constitutional debi- ^ Petromulsioji improves appelile and 


lily so frequently associated with these 
diseases. 

PETROMULSION . 

(PLAIN) 

Fur Gastro-lnUstinal Disorders. 


exerts tonic influcnco. 


PETROMULSION 

(WITH GUAIACOL) 

Fur Despiralury Disordnt. 


...Why PETROMULSION Is 
Superior To Even Equiva* 
lent Foreign Products . . . ? 

PhotomKro^phs - Itfut* 

-3 tnayntprd ffiov the tuprrtortli/ 

fftromulnoM: 

-in. A) 
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Cnn be bad'of all Food Chemists -R OruFFlsts In small and hree hollies. 

BENGAL IMMUNITY COMPANY. LIMITED, CALCUTTA 
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AT ALL TIMES 
BAAK OF commerce 
IS A GOOD PLACE 
MR SAVIAGS 

Hd. Office: 12, Clive St., Calcutta 
and Branches 


Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra Kumar Malh’ck's 

JlciDOvcs hi^h blo<^ preesure and 


= Snigdhak ' iUi all complicatioDB. Soothes 

S brain and -nerres. Hei'olat^ pressures. 

S Price Kfl. 4/-. 

* OAPfinlr • Colic, Acidity, Winds and 

, — * •■A'tIfllA* Lirer complaints like a charm. 

H ' Price Rc. 1/-. 

5 All kinds of Ayurvedic medicines and indigenous 
2 herbs can be had at a reasonable price. 

= ‘Pledge Rs. 10,000 offered If any of our 
2 ‘ . producls proved ffiefficacious. 

- KAVIRAJ BIRJENDRA MALLICK, B.Sc., 

■ Chemist-in*charce, Ayurved Baiinanib Hall, 

« S •» KALNA, BENGAL. 

'^IliBllllllliailDlllIlIDIIBIIBlIBliBIIBIIOtlBlIBIIBIttlr ^ ^ , 

bamboo pulp was about 2,000 tons, grass pulp about ci'if aviation at the outbreak of war was not in a state 

10.000 tons, imported wood pulp 17^00 tons. By 1939, to tliiill him very much. 

tlio production of bamboo pulp had risen to about Por tha future it is imperative that we build up a 

33.000 tons, sabai grass ^mlp amounted to 22,000 tons, good national air morale, and that we lay down a tsell 

wliile the imported wood pulp hhd fallen to approxi- considered policy on air^Jine operation, giving a strong 
miteiv 13,000 tons. ' . " “I'd virile lead which esh be understood and approved 

Tlicrc were in 1039 some twelve •pop^'r mills operat- l>y the man in the street, both at home and in the 
ing in India, producing 73,000 tons of paper, as com- Dominions..; There ^s every hope that the apathy to- 
pared with 27.000 tons in 1925. w.mU aviation will change when our Air Forte person- 

Rocontly it has been shown tint “l{raft”‘pulp can nel come hick into civil life, 
be made from bamboo, and production on a comroot,mI -2 — • 

scale has cornmenced, , 

Attention has been given to materials lor-mccna* Surgeons llnll New Metal in Saving Lives 

nical bulp. Projects for the establishment ol newsprint,, , , t *= . 

mills In kaslmV pnd Tehri>GaIirwaf States, employing Jatnes C. Loar^' tvnfes^. » 

local fir and 'spruce, are under coj^deration. India in. •Tantalum, a rare metal costing about Ils. 210 a 
ported prior to the war about w,000 tons of nev^rmt, pound, islhe newest addition to the resources of medical 
some 25,000 tons of paper board, and abou^ 40,000 tons men lu caring for the casualties of war. •' 

of oilier kinds of paper: * ■ < Tantalum which is dement No.* 73 in the table of C2 

which everything m the. world is made, is appa* 
The Fulnre of Civil Aviation rently the long-sough^ answer to tho.soarch for a ‘■per. 

. , I . *1 „ in surgical' metal/’ according to a number of U. 8. 

In an article under tlio nbove cation in surgeons, 

tho Journal of the RovcUiioeict]/ of Arts (.luly, u is a bluish-whUe metal, strong, tough and mal c* 
lOJil Rlr A II Rov Fcddcn rcfircts that the able, more tiiaa twice' as heay as iron, and named by 
1944), oir A. 1*. V enirit nrtd »ntore<t “ Swcdisli scientist who tried to isolate it nearly 150 

average Britiglicr Ineks the spirit and lotc -t ^ faded. «.Some was made about 35 years 
in bcinc sufficiently flir-inindcd aa ;coniparca 2922 that.modcrn metallurgical- 

...•n or/Un'nrv man in tli<? stroeL in -the methods made it possible to produce it on a commercial 
Witl} ^ ^ . -basis. -The only producer in the world at present is the 

XTnited States: ,* ’ . . Funstcel Mel^lurgical Corporation ^In the U. S. A 

-T.. J ' flnirit and cailantry of our youth German chcmical.firm formerly produced some of it, 

' The_ out in the present war, and but British bombers are believed to Invo pliraiiutcd 

i„ the »ir, so finely blougM out Two inclots ei.c tnntoliim its v.lue in 

the innate engineering , . tja/ticular line of surgery— its high resistance to corrosion and its easy 

‘i 

*11 ..nv^oiir future success in civil aviation. It 
small w.ay to our lu one or two. of 

may, however, be .n'numinkc.up which wo must 


.. io\vc\cr, 01 . .jj'ounnnkc.up which WB must 

bSnTit^.vSion, ijit n^.'vn hu'O othow, which will 
t,n.l to spur us fo™™-, apathy Irl'tl®, 

Fitslly. I wou'i* jivil nvialiop, as compartd. 

ivcrnno Pritishor fOWaw street : 


l■ll■ll■ll■llall■ll■ll•llBll■ll■ll■ll■llallellIllIll■l 

Some of Our New Publications 

MARX— CAPITAL (First Indian Edn. 

V 0 I.T.- unabridged) ^ Ri. 15. 

tENIN— TASKS OF THE PROLE-, 

'TARIAT IN OUR REVOLUTION 
(with the Thesis of lOth April 1917) A*. 12. 
JiW«rnpr -s jflft 


Dverngo ,r"” j;nary man in the street m wir 

with, for ‘ nil ju*tly proud of the magni- 

Unitrd States Wc Force -and of the 

ficent work of the Koym mlhtaiy aircraft, but 

and supremacy of B us visualise that c 

even so, after the war ; he does not 

i, poiiu! to % very ^ Ihc Kune pT that, 

luok upon It h‘a,u .] g I do not thinK that 
l,i. torclalhcrs loohoU upon n c ^ ^ lI|illt«ll«IHIHIHII»IHIIIIHIIlMllll|H||llHIHI 

he can ho cnl.rely blarnKM^j^ moreover, BnUsh 

and I-rea., C.».U. 


Saraswaty Library 

C18-19, College Sf. Market, Calcuffa’ 



Chinc«e and Amcric-in forc« Ul,e M>i(l.yina. IVtun-d m tlio baclp-ound !« n, 

tfmpic may be wen oa the banhs of the Irrnwady n'cr ^>unne«e 

Co,,!,,,, i-jon-j 
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C. R. Throws New Light on Communal 
Problem 

Out of evil cometh good. In his address to the 
Nagpur University Convocation Mr. C. 
Raiagopalachariar has pven a masterly analysis 
of the Muslim League’s attitude towards Paki- 
stan and the' Congress view-point on it. This 
restatement of the communal case would, we 
believe, be of the utmost help in stemming the 
drift which Is pushing the peoples of India to 
the sure abyss of destruction. Tw’o significant 
passages from his speech are quoted below. 
Analysing the League attitude C. R. says : 

By all meana let us prefer to let thioga remain un- 
solved rather than agree to anything diahooouiahle or 
tyrannical, but it is not dishonour or submission to 
granny to allow the maioritiea la any area to be in 
more than subordinate charge of the aSaiia of those 
areas, which is the oSer that ive made to Mr. Jinnab 
and with which be is not satisfied. 

Muslim leadership has, in my bumble opinion, 
shown an incapacity for courageously following up its 
own declared 'policy. It is ever the case, that we show 
more courage when demandmg something which the 
other party will not give, than when it amves and 
claims our acceptance and responsibility. The dangers 
and troubles of a sovereign separate State become mo« 
obvious when it is offered than when it was demanded 
and refused. The Muslim League obviously prei^ 
controversy to the responsibilities of government. It 
finds a sense of success m functioning as a well-disciplmed 
party in opposition to any advance towards democratic 
rule in India, which is easier than the underlakmg of 
a separate state in the present world. It is °ot the 
champions of unitary Government, nor the Atb^d 
Hindustan leadership, but the Muslim League itself tiwt 
has dealt a severe blow and caused a set-back .to, the 
Pakistan claim. If the League’s contention is -that 
Pakistan cannot maintain itself without the jocliision 
of non- Muslim areas within its boundaries, it is a fatei 
admission against the case for separation and makes the 
argument for united India unanswerable. 

Then he sthtes the Con'gress case very ably 
in these words ; 

^ If we wish to advance in our programme we nwst 
seize such opportunities and such power as and when 


they come, and use them to heal the diseases that have 
developed in the body .politie. 

We should use them to build up the habit of a 
common purpose cutting across cUoa. crced» and com- 
munities and to establish social and economic conditions 
that wiU help us to become strong as a united people 
and sustain the responsibilities of freedom The ciy will 
be raised that this b defeatist mentality and that 1 
advocate surrender. Of such clap-trap we nave had more 
than enough. To give up an illusion is not surrender 
but wisdom, specially when, that illusion leads us tu 
leave the field free to impenaham and thn<e that thrive 
on It, to corruption and the full play of all snti-nationa] 
forces. The confidence that if we seise opportunities and 
lake up power and responaibihly we can build up » not 
defeatism but the contrary of it. Subjection has deve- 
loped diseases of all kinds and I firmly believe that they 
cannot be hesled by merely remaining in the wilderness 
and allowing reaction to do lull mj*cnie{ Bv all meana. 
let us keep our arm and our inherent right to a revo- 
lution mtact. Let us not be committed to a course that 
takes us away from the goal and the path leading to it. 
But let us not discard precious opportunities for build- 
ing up. - 

AVe may not agree with many of the tac- 
tical methods of Rajaji, but we are in full 
agreement with the views he has expressed 
herein and we believe that with his masterly 
vision and control over expression be has thrown 
a flood of new light on this vexed problem New 
vistas for those who desire to bring about an 
end of the communal scourge has at last been 
provided. * 

JFAat Denial Policy Cost the People , 

There is no 'true opinion that the Bengal 
Government’s Denial policy had been one of 
the primary causes of the last terrible famine 
and the pestilence that followed in its wake. 
The magnitude of the muddle and its cost in 
human life and suffering was already known, 
the cost in money has now been revealed in the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee of the 
Central Legislature on the Accounts of 1942-43. 
The Report has been signed by Messrs C. E 




Jones, Rnza Ali, Md. Azhnr Ali, lEtnail AH „ Cbairman: I think strong comment is certainly 
Ivlmn, A. ^1. A, .Giiani, F. II. Pfirichn, T. /or t,y the Public Accounts Committee and we 
. Clmpmnn-Mortimor, Ilabitur Rahaman, L K. Sir wLf 
Moitm, IIM. Abdullnl, „nd Sir Ratanji Dalai. ?ut Stt 
X>o accounts in respect' of a sum of Rs policy in its various aspects. 

1,22,00,000 purported to Imvc been spent on Tjie manner in which this huge amount 
account of tiic enforcement of Denial policy was spent may better be told in tlie words of 
wuld be obtained from the iJcngal Government, the Auditor-General himself. He said, “The 
Tlio Committee makes the following comment : trouble was that the Provincial Government 
It is, however, the expenditure in Bengal on the JS.sued an order to lYeasurj' Officers Under one 
Dcnijd pohy and other similar measures which has of the Treasury Rules which allows them to 

rrithout any 

accounts at all for this expenditure and suen as have authorisation from the Accountant General and 
been produced do not satisfy the standards of Audit, anybody who went to the Treasury was given 
We realise that the condiliona under which this work Eomc money.” The Accountant General came 

was done were of the utmost urgency and abnormality. __j ,t;j _„i t,..i l / •! j 

Wo also reconiise that some confusion was only to be bis best to get some order but he failed, 

expected in the circumstances and we are miheg to He has no control over the treasuries. Sir 
make all allowances for it. But wo do not see any excuse Cameron emphatically told the Committee : “I 
whatever tor mch neBjeel ot elementary firrrmcial pte- jan say tlint lakhs anti lakhs were issued from 

cautions as we are told prevailed in this matter m ..ii _r .. j 

Bengal and which is one of the causes for it now being ^be iTca-Urj to all sorts of people and now we 

difQcult for any adequate accounts to be produced. All nre tiying to get accounts for that and we are 
that we desire at present is that the Auditor General finding it exceedingly difficult.” 
should investigate fully into the facts of the 6itu.>tion 

and which is now held in suspense. At the same time, m/ Pr-f^hlom Jtir, 
however, we feel it our duty to place on record our rrooiem oj /iSia 

view that if this further investigation reveals that the Weekly quotes an article bv John 

control of the Bengal Government was, through ncgli- flunfi,.: on tli.» nrnMnm nf A«5n Thr.^niifhnr - 

gonce, so la.T os to give rise to senous doubts as to 'J’^P^ucr On /lie problem of Asm. Ine author 

whether the money was actually spent on the purposes states that there can be no decent'peace Jn the 
for which it was meant, we shall hold ourselves at world, no global peace, unless Asia is consi- 
liberty to recommend that the Ccntml Goveroment Problem of Asia splits into three, each 

problem of vast and comply dimen Us : 

Badenoeh, made m the course of his eudcnce i„<.„pobIe of waging further wars, Gun- 

before the Public Accounts Committee, are still following question ; 

more significant. Ho said ; 

arc pledged to cut 

Sir Cameron Badenoeh: That is not the toUl Japanese temfory down to the home islands. This pre- 
expenditure. Possibly from the nature of the expendi- ajimaWy means that wo shall return Japanese-held 
turo it baa been almost impossible to exercise any (emtory to its original owners, with the Dutch, Bntish 
audit These denh) measures were earned out through and ourselves taking the Japancso-heJd Pacific aaJanda 
the Bengal Government and I asked the Bengal Go%’crn- But what of Japan’s “Allie3”--Indo-Cbina, once 
nient to carry out investigation by a roecial officer. It hdd by France; Thailand, once on independent nation? 
was done in the case of one distnet. The whole thing Tlicrc is no bint as yet as to the future disposition of 
has been done most unsatisfactorily. There is a go*^ these tcmlorics. 

deal of more money than this under ca^ Guntlicr wants to be lirufil'y frauk about 

Sow'areouS^ “There were discrepancies naturally China. In Ids opinion, China at present is not a 
because of the removal, but in connection with these nation; “it is n vast sprawling amalgam that 
means of transport— boats and cycles— it is a dreadniJ aspires to nationhood. Control is divided bo- 
business. _ l, 22 j) 0.000 twecn Uic Central Government of Chiang Kai- 

1 vPvotr^nv' idea® how much w kept in Suspense? slick and tho Cliincse Comnuinists, who have 
Sir Cameron Badenoeh: I could not tell you how g^j. yp qunsi-rcpublic in the great 

much. There is a terrific nd “ "ot. Chinese north-west.” E.\plnining American in- 

compensation |nic“ouSa“r;dfns'°ay«^^^^^ 

nnp time over 3 crores, and I liavc had the grMlMt china is the great land mass behind Japan. Vic- 
Slffir-iiliv in getting accounts for . . . The trouble w wc china control the Asian mainland fronting 

hands of the Provincial Qoverament and it It will most emphatiesUy be to om 

fi^irirv difficult to repudiate what they did. Of own selfish national interest that China shall be united, 

got to take into account the circu^tei^ progressive, strong and stable. After all, the root cause 
lU kat time. But the Public Accounts Com- American entrance into the war n-as China. So it 
existing Jo— »wo or three years ago that ^ behoves us to aid her to achieve a stake 




equally frank. Ho says : 



NOTES 


The great bulk of nationalist Indians want com- 
plete independence after the war; most British states- 
men think the most that should be given to India is 
dominion status. If no compromise can be whittled out, 
India may explode info revolution, even though most 
Indiana are unarmed, ill-eqvipped, poor and 

More and mpre Americans are becoming perplexed 
and worried over the Indian problem. They ask them- 
selves ; 

“If this is indeed a war for freedom, and if the 
majority of Indians do indisputably want freedom, is it 
fair to Keep freedom from the Indian nation ?" 

Thousands upon thousands of American officers nod 
troops are getting to know India. It is to bo hoped that 
that their opinion will lend its weight toward a fair 
settlement of what is beyond doubt one of the most 
difficult and dangerous problems of the world. 

titalies our»— K. Af. 1 

Linlithgotv Now a “Crusader for 
Freedom*' 

Lord Linlithgow* has at last cnt-cred the 
arena of home politics. Appearing in the role of 
a “crusader for freedom ” the ex-Viceroy re- 
vealed himself as a determined foe of the 
“dreary ordinance and oppressive governmental 
restrictions.” In the course of a letter to the 
DaHy Telegraph, after hinting that the Party 
truce has not been observed by Liberals and 
Labourites as religiously as by the Conser- 
vatives. Linlithgow writes : 

. . "Controls, coupons, queues. forms*filling and endI«S9 
imtatioDS of bureaucrafic meddling, the virtual dis- 
appearance of private liberty and personal initiative— 
these constitute the principaf and inescapable atlributw 
of Socialism. I shall be surprised if anv considerable 
proportion of the electorate, which for five years has 
had to endure such a punishing sample of these dreary 
oidinances and inhibitions, is found ready to receive 
With enthusiasm the invitation to bind the whole 
clammy mass of them round our necks for ever.” 

Four hundred million people of India, who 
groaned under Linlithgow’s long term of Vice- 
royalty smarting under controls, unable to 
secure coupons, standing for days together in 
tfueues for a handful of rice or a garter pound 
of sugar, suffering the endless irritations of a 
bureaucratic meddling, with a complete dis- 
appearance of private liberty and personal 
initiative, dying of hunger in millions and 
suffering from pestilence in hundreds of thou- 
sands. may well ask in the words of Cobbet : 
"To what shall we impute your remarks ? To 
drivelling or to hypocrisy?” 

Replying to Linlithgow in an article to the 
DaUy Herald, Michael Foot cites the case* of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in support ot this 
judgment. He writes : • • • . 

Among the thousands of political prisoners now in 
Indian jails is an old friend of freedom and a Ions* 
standing enemy of Fascism called Jawaharlal Nehru- 
British Labour movement knows him well. In the int^ 
vals between imprisonments during the past 25 years he 
has viated this country and we have leamt to lespe^t 
and honour him. _ 

// Nehru ts a traitor then Treachery like iMerty 
is a vord which has lost its meaning. Not all the 


2iL 


Viceroy’s ordinances, not all his lugubrious sophistries 
and plausible pretences, not all the answers in the 
^use of Commoas can convince us that Nehru is an 
enemy of Free India. Why then is he behind bars? 

Because he wishes to help govern his own country 
and because his ideas for- gaining that end do not 
precisely accord with the immaculate legal maxims of' 
the Scottish Laird; he is there because he doesn’t like 
foreign rule even when tempered by Linlithgow’s quality 
of mercy ; he is there because he has a brave heart, and 
an independent spirit. These are not crimes t'n our 
catalogue But we suspect that Linlithgow, who has 
made justice retrospective, has a taste for applying the 
same principles to other matters besides. 

Michael Foot's brief but trenchant review 
of Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty covers such topics 
as the postponement of elections, extension of 
bureaucracy, ordinances, etc. He writes : “For 
seven long years he was at it, but if censorship 
between Britain and India is less severe than 
that which he instituted between India and 
Britain and his words in praise of liberty ever 
reach Indian cars they are likely to strike a 
somewhat jarring note.” Foot then reminds the 
British public of Lincoln’s famous words: “IVe 
all declare for liberty but in using the same 
word wc don’t all mean the same thing. . . .The 
wolf and the sheep aren’t agreed on the defi- 
nition, especially where the sheep is a black 
one,” and concludes : “Ifwas unfortunate that 
we sent to India not a Lincoln but a Linlith- 
gow Happily the episode is over, but at least 
until Nehru is free, we mieht be spared his 
lordly wolfish homilies on liberty.” 

A Nagpur Judgment 

Delivering judgment in the contempt of 
conrl case filed by B. N. Saoji against Syed 
Masumall, Superintendent, Nagpur Central 
Jail, for failure to forward his appli- 
cation to the High Court while he 
was detained in the Nagpur Central 
Jail, Mr. Justice Sen and Mr. Justice Bose made 
severe comments on the actions of the Jail 
Superintendent. In the same application for 
contempt of court proceedings the High Court 
had already censured Lt.-Col. N. S. Jatar, 
Inspector-General of Prisons. The learned 
Judges observed : 

“We have been treated with scant courtesy and 
statements offensive in tone and temper and recMess in 
its disregard for truth have been put in after careful 
deliberation and ihou^t. It is impossible for us to 
orerlook this persistent aggravation of the contempt. 

It 13 all the more impossible because of the tendency 
we have marked of late in more cases than one of at- 
tempts to ignore the aufhori^ of this Court to trifle 
with it It is necessary to m^e an example. Leniency 
has bron misunderstood in the past and will therefore 
be misplaced. Forbearance and patience only evoke 
worse and worse recklessness. We accordingly sentence 
the Jail Superintendent to a fine of Es. 250 or in default 
14 davrf S. r. 

We refmin from taking a more severe action and 
from imposing a sentence of imprisonment because, it 
is evident that the man in the Superintendent’s position 
would hardly have adopted this wholly wrong attitude 



warning and an example.” export trade. 

It should bo remembered tliat this flouting Plar tn Divii1t> th^ IV^rJ,? 
of justice happened in a province where no U S A 2d U K. ^ 


■ Indian genpegonU function for the present 
Tiie province is now under the dictatorial ad- 
ministration of a British Civilian Governor. 

Import of Consumer Goods 


Sir Chunilal Mehta, Chairman of the 
Indian group of businessmen attending the 
International Business Conference at' Rye, 
U. S. A., challenged the Bntish-American pro- 
Roplying to a series of questions put bv currencies to the British- _ 

Mr. K. C, Ncopy in the Central LcBislntivc 

Asremlily, nliout the import of consumer goods vi^ii hetneen ttiesc tno. Sir CiiuaiteJ 

the Commerce Member said that .{v-e rtl br'leavras e.d, iadivideal nation to the 

^ Ceilain trade organisations representing Indian mercy of either the United States or the United King- 
maniifaciiircs had rcpiceeutcd that tno import of con- dom end that would amount to dividing the world 
BUincr good was likely to hove an ndverfc effect on between two great nations." He said that British mani- 

Indiin industries cspeeially those wliich had been created pulation of currency during the war bad cost Indians 

since the war to make good the shortages in imported dearly. The accumulation of sterling balance by India 
consumer goods, owng to the higher coat of the Indian had been through the sweat, blood, toil and tears of the 
mode articles. Tlie sugzcstion had been that Indian Indian people. The purchases in India by the Govem- 

indiistncs were hampered in meeting such competition menl oi India for war purposes and on behalf of the 

owing to the difficulty of obt.iining raw materials. Gov- Bntish Government ana the United Nations for war 
emment. howcicr. imported consumer goods only when effort had been made at very low prices compared with 
it was e«tubl>hed on the basis of information received the pnccs at which the supplies were available to the 
from trade pources and the Government departments civilian population m India. Had the Government of 
concerned lb'll even afler the grant of all possible India paid for the material and goods purchased for the 
Bssistnneo adequate supplie* could not be indigenou^ily war effort on the basis of the cost of living m India, the 
manufactured to meet the immediate need. accumulation of sterling by India would have been 

Neither Government nor the trade associations about three milliard instead one milliard pounds as at 
concerned nor any other body possei^ed complete present It was a known fact that ailhons died of 
Blntistics of the production of indigenous industries, thr ctarvafioo in Bougsl fast year and no more proof was 
Commcrec Member added. Government made full u«e necessary to indicate the privations the eaerificing 
of all informat'on available with trade a.««oeiation8 and Indian people had undergone during the war penod. 
other bod es regarding the dcrirnbility of Indian industry Sir Chunilal proie.sfed against any attempt to 
which n««i«(ed in even* wav open to the Govern- maintain the rupee at the high gold ptio and said lh« 
ment of lurih having regard to the difllculUcs of the liquidation of Indio’s blocked sterling balances must 

tranaport fuel and omihr shorfop-* and the overriding be considered by the conference, 

priority accorded to defence projeefa. Factories cst^ gjj. 0iiuniloi’g etatcmcnt followed state- 
r.l‘" 0 ^ menu made by Mr G, L JIahta and Mr A R 

queafs for export of the/r goods were dealt with on Siddiqui who cn)phot)ca)ly declared that hoy 
the same lines as requests from other industries attempt to stifle Indian industries by the for- 

Tn rpn’v to a eupplcmcntary the Cora- motion of international cartels would be rc- 

incrco Member declared that there was no sisled. As regards raw materials and foodstuff, 
chance in present conditions of a dumping of the Indian delegation has put forward the view 
consumer goods in this country or a disturbance that no intemationaJ arrnneemonts for equal 
file price structure of the consumer goods access to raw materials would be acceptable to 
ninpiifprturrd here. Government . of India's India which would preclude India’s omi indus- 
fifcn-mofhcrly attitude to Indian industries to- trial development nnd would involve un- 
ppfhcr with their eagerness to import consumer economic prices for its ngriculturnl products, 
rnnda from abroad at a time when shipping Mr. Eric A. Johnston, President of the 
snare for the import of food is not easily avail- United States Chamber of Commerce presiding 
!.ki« eiinnortfi an apprehension that although over the opening session of the conference had 
Siimkinff^rnav not be started in the presM said ; "The world of to-morrow must not be 
^Wi/ions its appearance in the 'near future restricted to a world of higli walls, high suspi- 
V not be unlikely. . nnd high animosities We tried that sys’ 

Another fact deserves special mention m tem and it docs not work. It will be a world of 
connection Commerce, Bombay, reports competition to be sure but this competition 
+!I f President Roosevelt and his advisers are must be constructive, not destructive. Thc_worJd 
ncainff with thc British delegation, headed will ncv'cr prosper if its commerce is dominated 
discussing a supplemental' second phase by a few great nations." These arc good words 

Ji' inncn nronosal wade by Premier Chur- indeed, but subsequent reports about the con- 
, Ml A Prfctdcnt at the Quebec Conference, fcroncc indicate that this well-meaning P^csi' 
agreed to. will permit the United dential address has been duly recorded 
Kingdom to acquire at least 52,500 million shelved and plans for an economic exploitation 



mli‘nn .[oodstuff BUpplicd throuph Some of the remarks made in conelu.ion of 

In SepSl”„it;‘LTha,rof"tte'''cnM^^ ^ ' 

gr™;ir?r''‘"' i‘“, fv, =-^"1 

L-]innara itay appealed to practising medical llationmg Store of my area a supply of alia. 

men to supply him with facts cleaned from hi« «cmed to be decomposed and contained worms, 

field of Drae^iro fnr thn nrf.nnro?;,.« ‘r “®Pje tp_lhc Calcutta CorponUou IJeaJtli 


field of prnctico for the preparation of collected Officer who d«i.W it 

tmn ” T fnr<t>ap/4r./< » * 1 ... i_ -n-it-f 


U«ui uscuiumi Ulc iniscniei aonc to pon- i lonvardwi a cony of that letter to the Ration- 
public health through the consumption of bad JS® tney asked me to write to the 

_-i: -r* * * y. Ti-chnical Advise’- »*.« nr.no-»r.,„r.» r 




of thc_ foremost physicians of the city, from the ^?" been employed for advising on 


following w’ards: Wards 1-G 8 10-14 *16 18-23 ‘{.^‘"bution. fome montlis ago. the Sanitary Board, 
•>n 07 »>o on oi -•» nJ ^ Government of Bengal, drew the attention of the Civil 


?*"i 97 9R ,•/» ft-nm 04 it oA uoveramrac oi iiengaj, drew tbe attention of the Civil 

Ad, 6Q, 31, t.C., from 24 out of the 32 Supplies Department to the necessity of chemical and 
tvarcls. seven questions were put, the results of bnctcriological examination of foodstuffs before . they 
W’liicli are summarised against each question Y®*"® fbe consumers. On the above occasion, I 

put. All the replied were in the effimrative, not tlfSimml 

a single reply in favour of the ration supply Bengal, but l have not bad any information whether 

w’as received. The following arc the sumraarj’ *be advice has been put into practice. 

of replies from all the wards : ^ that .there is no technical 

background m the etorage methods of the Government. 
Q. 1. Have you observed any particular deterioration present ^pplics of aria are often bitter to the taste 

in the health of the people in your locality or among frequently causes gnpmg in the individuals con- 

your clientele since the introduction of rationing in the suming it. Supplies of nee have slightly impror^ in 
city? Plea«! state specially the nature of such dclerio- but pulses are still of infcnor quality. Adultera- 

ration and to what extent it could be traced to the type J'®” ** 

of food that is being distributed. o examine and check There is no doubt of a quanti- 

^ , Cative shortage of food but of a great qualitative den- 

Replyt Yes, DctenOration of digestive capacity. Joss cicncy also. Tliis is bound to react unfavourably on 
of weight, susceptibility to infection, diarrhoea, pas- public health. If you study the present mortality figures 
tritis, indigestion, mucous colitis, dysentery and other ,q ^jeutta, you will notice an enormous increase in 
intestinal troubles, difficulty in eradicating protosoaJ deaths from preventible diseases, particularly in tie 
infection, incapacity of a progressive nature. poorer groups and in the earlier age periods. Their 

Q 2. Making due allowance for seasonal aggra- ndverse influence is bound to underaine the health of 
volion oi inlwlinol troubles hove you any reason to bf ■}'.“> 

believe that there has been any unusual increase m the I am afraid the ntuahon is likely to go ban 

= ot cLs co^plnioioB 01 stonweh sod .n^sUosI .\^Snl^io'?LSfe1it?o^“.°nrpe”rsl^aS^^^^ 
troubles f , mijjj whole org»nis.stien is overhauled and 

Reply.’ Yes. ^ science is brought to the aid of man. 

Q 3. Have you heard your patients to attribute 
«tiph troubles to the bad quafity supply of rice or atta? 

Does your diagnosis of the cases confirm the contention Softgli Stotc Peoples Conference 
of the patients? Mr. Madlmvrao K. Bagal, Chairman of 

Reply: Yes. the Kolhapiir States People’s Conference, pre- 

4. Do you really believe ^hat, has an the eighteenth session of the Sanpli 

- ^^.0 to the .oe.dsoce of J Peonies’ Conferance. obserued : 


d?“enl"e'.i“Xv.rious'Sr to State Peoples’ Conference, obserued : 

In rnrrnt montbs whicfa could be definitely attrioufca cannot separate the States from umi 


in recent montbs which 
to bad supply of nee and attar 


"We cannot separate the States from um'ted lad 
iodhisible India, and India from the world. We cu- 
, not. therefore, remain aloof from the great organisation 

Reply: les. . . * Ivniirtn >n British India, t.c., the Indian National Congress. 

Q. 6. Have you any other points to mention i^ Efforts on the part of the States' subjects to attain 
carding the health of the comimmity in O 1 freedom by depending only on the organisations in 

the introduction of rationing m CalcuUST . Slates are bound to suffer defeat. By co-operating with 

T> f 5 nn#’rftl look sallow, unususl hyper-acidity, Congress alone wo would be able to liberate 
Vir-.. «t,h maternal mortality, causing Walioi 


• Tn infant and maternal mortality, _ causing Nation. As a beginning in this direction the Deccan 

increase 1 j deterforatioa, maJnutritiOD and-gtat^ must organise both for ccatstruetire and political 


tance losing. , -ot,» r.miiw in Concluding Mr. Bagal paid : "Tlic Praja 

Q. 6. Do end Parishad must not become a parliament of a 

the omng to abnormal rise in the once few chosen persons. It must go deep into the 

"ft^ffctablc egg. meat, milk, ghee; salt and oil? jjpartg of the masses, awaken them and be 
T^nlv Yes according to Bome percentage higher, ready ns a fighting body for the poor. It must 
/V 7 f>wJnc to universal sabotage of the he^t^ level all distinctions.’' 

. vou apprehend a greater mci- iv,nvomont. 


.oil ?f the yo-sai . 

dcnce of sjckn^ss ,®.mpDg y y. 


Political movements in the native states is a 


fSrepMeSf “the »' ““ 

Reply: Yes. 


matter of very recent origin. Barring o 


progressive ones, most of the states arc still in 
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their serai-primitive feudal condition. Great 
care had so long been taken both by these 
states and by the representatives of the para- 
mount power to prevent any percolation of 
modem political ideas within their borders, 
the continual increase in the number of State 
Peoples’ Conferences unmistakably show that 
all attempts to cordon the states off from any 
invasion of modern ideas have been unsuccess- 
ful. The sooner these organisations link up 
with the premier political body of India, the 
better for the country. 

Indo-Soviet Trade Plans 

A Globe agency message from London 
states that preliminarj- negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for the establishment of closer economic 
relations between India and Soviet Russia. 

Following developments since the war be- 
gan, there is now passing a steady flow of all 
Kinds of materials from India to Russia and it 
is being urged that the foundations thus laid 
should make for permanent interchange of 
goods and raw materials. 

Extension of rail and road facilities, 
specially via Persia, and the possibilities of the 
development of an air transport in the not 
di^nt future, have overcome communications 
difneulties which impeded Indo-Soviet trade 
exchanges before this war. 


Road Development in India 

0 proposed creation of a 
Board waa among the questions dis- 
Standing Committee for Roods which met 

D .1 'T. under the Chairmanship of Sir Edward 
wnthall today. A conference of the Chief Engineers 

01 iTovinces and States held m Nagpur in December 
'i®* recommended the setting up of a Central Road 
noara irith adequate authority and powers, guided by 

^."dvisory Council, to deal with the detailed policy 
ana day-to-day' admimstration of road planning and 
propamine, and to serve impartially the interests of the 
^entral Provincial and State Governments. The con- 
®6nsu3 of opinion in the Standing Committee was in 
JPpi'r of the general idea but the Committee desired 
th progress should be made in consultation with 

rne Provincial Governments concerning the scope and 
nature of the organisation before they pronouni^ an 
opinio^ Hio matter, it is understood, will also be cond- 
the Policy Committee for post-war transport. 

, Standing Committee approved a numlwr of' 
^emes of road development to be financed from Pro- 
vincial allocations in the Central Road Fund. 

Before this war, road, development in India 
had been completely neglected. Little construc- 
tion was taken in hand while large sums accu- 
mulated in the Central Road Fund. Instead of ' 
latching a roa^ development plan, which, if * 
scientifically done, •would have opened up the 
hinterland by providing feeder roads to rail- . 

■Ways, the central authorities were busy stifling 
wo mad traffic in the interest of the railways., j 
Provincial governments also betrayed an. equ^- < 


. ly lamentable lack of foresight. With the same 
1 atonistration in offlce, it is difficult to believe 
■ that thmgs would change for the better. 

Indian Scientists Address M. P's. 

The London correspondent of the Bombay 
Chronicle cables that the Indian scientists ad- 
drwsed the members of the House of Commons 
when they visited the House. The attendance 
was however not very good. All of them ad- 
dressed the gathering which was much im- 
pr^sed by Dr. Meghnad Saha who gave the 
latest information about India. 

All of them stated that India was a very 
poor countiy but they asserted that she was 
rich m mineral resources which can and must 
be e.^loited. They had no doubt that if that 
was done, India would become, to a very large 
extent, a self-supporting country. They were 
conymeed that to do that it was necessary for 
India to have complete political and economic 
freedom, and national freedom, therefore had 
™ost vital and urgent problem for 

Grow More F ood Campaign 

■’a ?■ Education, 

Health and Lands, gave figures in the Central 
U»slatiV8 Assembly "to refute the criticism 
that uie ^ow more food campaign had been a 
complete failure. He said : 


The average area under rice in India in thih thivn. 

« acres.^rer one ^STof 

^ more food campaign the area increased to 75 

mllion and last year it was practically 80 milljon acres. 

S 'aia wc^Tb.^ ^oroent the.indicatio^ were that t^s 
area would be fully maintained if not increased The 
r UDder all foodgrai^ was 

. 195 million acres; after one year of the grow more food 

' Sf.s-'SilLTwS*'® ™ 

■ tons. In the S yIS 

^ of the grow niore food campaign it was 24-8 million ' 
I increase in the area, a dwrease 

I m production had occurred because of natural 
I I/ast j-ear the production was 30-6 million tons This 
meant an increase of 4 million tons reprS^et^' twice 
the quantity that we used to import from BumA 
a^raS'of 1? increased from the pre-^ 

.^aaerage of ^-5 million tons to 67-5 million tom? one 

■ tOM campaign and 61 million 

Mr. l^n explained the help that the Centre had 
given to the provinces m the distribution of KeS 
tension of irrigation excavatmg tanks, digging welFaS 

8ituatiof^S®BSl“e 
there had ^en improvement since the last s^om 
J**? Januarv was 3 000 a wee Kd 

declined to 700^ in Apnl and 232 in Oc^er. 

Mr. Tyson was clever enough to talk of 
huge figures in melons of tons but did not give 
the percentages From his data it appears that 
.after one year of campaign area under rice in- 
creased barely by 2 per cent with the produc- 



'n wodMtion ^ ^ f" “‘‘y ‘"^ “=i!- 

‘ f j . . — Bengal. The irrigational needs of 

n>id Tii!!.®'',?''’ campaigns in England Bengal were elcarly stated by Sir William Will- 

. and Ireland may be profitably compared with cocks, the builder of the great Nile irrigation 
hnw^heen”"Jmnr°n Works, in a series of Readership Lectures® deli- 

studv^ no ^nn/ j °e Nations vered at the Calcutta University in 1930. He 

Study on Food Rationing and Supply tn said • 

the /ndinnKlSnee™® “ “r.-orerflow Wgalioa’. ot the aacieat to- 

me inaian rinance . gal nilere is the only one adapted to Bengal is amply 

Before the war it is well-knomi that two-thirds of i^at has happened in the last 70 yegra. 

the British food supply was imported. By 1943 over , . ^ Imgatioa Department has tried its hand at every 
two-thirds of the national requirements was p-own at could imagine except “overflow 

home and the League rephrt further eaj’s “the national The resultmg poverty of sod, congestion 

diet has become less varied but had been but little re- nvers, and malana, have stalked the canals nd 
duced in terms of calories per head, and from a *5®, f ^^^“5 

nutritional standpoint, had been improved.” Great 9*^ “selea and harmful works. This has been aggravated 
Britain could increase the total area devoted to food- “® ^®®° executed 

grains from 4 million acres in 1939 to 7-6 million acres ensmeers, agncultunsts and public health autho- 

in 1913. 4} million acres have been improved under "‘•®® accord, and there has been no attempt 

Britain’s draining programme. Figures for 1913 reveal ** im^tion with the 

that the area under wheat alone was raised by 35*6 ““‘'“7 waters of the nyer floods is the only fand of 
per cent to nearly 70 per cent over the pre-war level. .9° engineers, agncultunsts, and public 

With the labour force remaining more or less the tame autbontiw.can be in absolute accord, for it 

as before the war, production was nearly doubled owing ?9’>' combats malaria and relieves the 

to plaimed ioleSsive farmins and by iocreased “f. *'>,= 

mpphaniaalion * ancient imgators of Bengal did not hit upon 

Ireland, a country tvith a smaU rejeiTe, tacUed '.'J.'.J “"5“ n?, 

e^t in 1!H2, 25 per cent in m3 antf 371 per cent in •» 

. , Bengal, which at one tune poured health and wealth 

JrrfjT/jiion in India ' over an area of 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of land, I? 

, . < _ . represented in the last published Report of the Bengal 

Addressing the Institution of Engineers, irrigation Department, viz., that of 1£OT, by an area of 
India, at New Delhi,. Sir William Stampe. Irri- ttixlar 2 , 000,001 acrei _ . 

gatipn Adviser to file Govemmmt of India, ^ Joumalkts 

outlined a post-war .plan of irrigation and •* . x, t 

hydro-clectrio development which he considered 'fr'.tes^ m the Doilp 

‘vital to the relief of India’s scarcity.’ Sir HcroW about the censorslnp m India under 
William said: ’ the caption Copped iVen : 

By recap of new irrip^n on 

lirers) and improved methoda of aBricul ure. India ban Bondon 

to grow seven million tons °f ’“'ditiraai fo^^ins to ptinling of this sentenre 

nounsh the five H'*”” "‘‘O , Siren suddenly niters this rule— that woids written in this 

to raise thestandard of • v<» 5 irlv^onrt column, vital as is their interest to that dependency, 

target as five milhon tons of food^^ '®«h India It ia also true that if reprinting 

estimated that to achioe this 20 these paragraphs when cabled is stopped in India, 

be brought under ‘"‘‘satiOB- , - «,,ri,»nfllnf- irri- Indian newspapermen who rend them must not e^en 

Discussmg the various '7^' d.reuss the fact when they meet, say, in the Ministry of 

gallon, Sir William Stampe eaid . . f . I ” Information, nor can they tell any British journalist 

might be constructed in the nyer catchments to co^ . • 

lifrve the surplus monsoon water whirt could be ... ,,tt , i 

leSed at suitable times. This would ‘stabilise the canals Stvaffer then puts the question: "Hon* if such 

fed by the nvers concerricd and the cimal power BtetiOM suppression goes on can Britain 

nlv°S*ld^ 'hi/“lhe“r'pn'v“ fi™'')’ “"d India ever understand each other 7” Autho- 

throuch irrigation but it could foster the de- rjtics in London and New Delhi do not seem to 
vri^ment of Milage industries thus raising tie niral jjg about the prospect of a development 

"stampe W ade- of genuine understanding between the two coun- 

Commnnnfem in Educa,!o. 

a number of federal colleges should T],e Sylhct Chronicle quotes an extract 
wTimdcd where ciril “d cJectriMl en^eere, who ^ ortielo, Under caption Educational i?c- 

™„Id h.ve to Cjecule these bydro-eleclne works, could jj,. q ^ gmaH, cx- 

be trained together. 
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D. P. I. of Assam, in ^'hich Mr. Small makes "i*! broadening the base of India's social economic end 
the following obsm’ation regarding communal- p®****®®! structure. 

isation of education in that province : Discussing present-day realities, Dr. 

"tVTist Pakistan means to a Hindu minority faas Slookerjee saidt 
been clearly shown by successive Saadulla GovemmenU "Today India’s first and foremost claim is for her 
me teachers m our college— Lecturers or Professors— poliUcal independence. We want nothing more or 
Mould be the best men available ; but since IStl, when nothing less than that we should live in our own oun-* 
I retired M a protest against the policy ot Government, try breathing the air of freedom juat as Englishmen 
out of 20 appointments m the Assam Educational claim to do in their own native land. Neither education 
oervice. 9 have been giiea to Moslems with only 2nd of t|,c right type nor her economic and industrial ex- 
AI. A. degrees, _ and they included appointments m pansion consistent with the welfare of the masses is 
H^tory, Mathematics, Economics and Civics, ui all of possible unless real political power vesta in the people 
^hich subjects, numbers of first class men are available- themselves. At every step we Tvitness an irreconcilable 
‘The damage done to Education in Assam by the clash of interest between India and her rulers who 
appointment of inferior men throughout the department know well the art of forging fresh fetters for continuing 
from the highest posts to -the lowest will take genera- our economic exploitation. , 


lions to repair. 

Corruption of education by permitting re- 
cruitment of men on coinm'unal considerations 
with much Jess educational qualifications 
continues uninterrupted as part ‘of a well- 
planned policy of denial of education. 

Unity Amidst piversiiy — the Goal . 
of Indian Culture,^ ^ , 

Presiding over th’e Punjab Hindu Con- 
ference held at Iiudhianjt, Dr.'Shyama Prasad 
Mookeyee struck at the fundamental note of 
our culture when he reminded ** his audience 
that the hchievement of unity amidst diversity 
is the goal of Indian civilisation. WTienever 
Tagore had occasion to speak or write on the 
history of India, it was this note which he 
brought out in' bold relief. History of India 
has never been h chronology of the dynasties 
and .the dynastic wars alone; it is the history' 
of the masses and the common man of a social 
system which ensured him a life of sufficiency. 
The Veil round the history of India wrapped 
fay British writers has now been torn down by 
the Indian schools and our owm civilisation 
stands unfurled to us to-day against its proper 
mass sitting.. Dr. Mookerjee said’*. - 

“I do not ignore that Hindu-MusUm differences are 
a reality. I do not forgefthat though no doubt foreign 
rule has helped to accentuate them, they have not 
appeared on the Indian scene for the fijrt time smce'the 
advent of the Bntiah. India according to her tradition 
histoiy has remained the home of foUowera of 
diverse reugions, faiths and creeds all ultimately being 
Msimilated in the mighty stream of Indian culture and 
civilisation. This unity amidst divereity has been the 
keynote of Indian dviHsalion Indian history gives us 
many examples of uiiique*nchievements in art, literature, 
religion, social and political advance when unity was the 
dominant note of Indian Jife.’- * . . 

“Today the communal problem in. India can be 
solved only if the representative of each coininunity 
genuinely agree to extend an equal right of citisendup 
to one and all irrespective of any religious or other 
consideration. The constitution of the country must 
Suarantee full protection to the religious and cultural 
rights of the minorities. If any particular minority a 
backward, there must be ample provision for the educa- 
tional and economic advancement of the people con- 
cerned. This advancement is necessary not only for the 
of the affected people but also for strength enin g 


A Victim of a Catch Phrase ■ 

In a meeting arranged for him by the 
British Association in London, Prof. Meghnad 
Saha made a statement that Indian leaders 
had so far concentrated on political freedom 
and neglected the problem of the living of 
India’s millions. Economic problems have occu- 
pied almost as much attention as what may 
be called exclusively political questions since 
the beginning of the last century when Raja 
Rammohun Roy explained to the .British 
people and the world, the causes of poverty of 
the Indian ryot and suggested remedies. .Since 
then, the Bharat Sabha and the Hindu Mela 
movements had their economic problem as one 
of the main planks on their platform. Prom the 
birth of the Indian National Congress, eco- 
nomic problems have always been kept on the 
forefront.^ But the leaders of these ’movements 
-fully realised that without ‘freedom, a real and 
lasting solution of economic problems is im- 
possible. In a dependent country, economic 
advancement can never be made without having 
complete control over the currency, exchange 
rates, transport and the industrial policy with 
the right to discriminate i^etween foreigners 
both -outside and inside this country. The wel- 
fare of the common man fully depends on how 
and in whose interest such controls are exer- 
cised. The Congress leaders realised these 
fundamental difficulties in the way of our 
economic improvement. That concentration on 
political movement did not ‘mean a forgetful- 
ness, of economic difficulties has been amply 
demonstrated by the Congress which set up a 
National Planning Committee as soon as gome 
semblance of political power came into their 
hands. Even the interim reports of some sub- 
committees were being given effect to by the 
Congress Ministries. The work of the A.I.V.IA. 
and the A.I.S.A. should not be neglected. ' 

Phillips' Letter 

, Drew Pearson has published Ambassador 
Phillips’ letter to President Roosevelt from 



r.^^^;^^r.s2Son rs 

Cl.ur|i„ 4 .-Cl s/tis,f|S..;i"K.o'‘dtd.5jL- S;;oST„TellKL^tSr 


nnrvtn:^ 1 _ . • L I » I . , . . — 7 . utui jJo»Ki, jin Aiciuiiu, ftJiJrirscmuuvcs oi ine 

!nw{».fr wn 1°^-? possible, but from hi3 fol- British Government signed the Treaty together 

revolution instead of 


to the root of British policy in India, 
writes : 


He 


any Government “fit to receive’’ power. The 
Indian National Congress has made it abun- 
^ k Can anything be done dantly dear that the future constitution would 


'.‘'/P'' ««;»».«> be drawn by a constituent Assembly" elected 


me that all wo can do is to tty to induce the Indian , c- ,. -> ., 

political leaders to meet together and discuss the form sullragc and con&istmg of nil the 

of Goyemnient which they regard as applicable to India elements of Indian national life and complete 
and mus show to the world that they have sufficient arrangements for, the safeguard of minority 
mlclbsence to tbo probto medc..The Congress went so fa^ 

ii<vcn if the Indian Jeaders met together as to declare that’ International arbitration would 
and evolved an agreed constitution, a Jinnah be sought if no agreement could'bc reached to 
or an.Ambcdkar would soon be found to sound solve the minority problem. Congress never 
his master’s voice and disagree from ^thc general said that tlie future constitution would be 
formula. The British Government and their drafted by the majority, they always wanted 
branch here would at once be loud to proclaim an agreed document. Mr. Piiillips wants the 
that “powerful elements in India’s national four Powers to bring pressure for the solution 
life” have not agreed on the common formula of the Indian constitutional .problem, but has 
and for the sake of justice to these minorities made a fundamental mistake as to the dircc- 
Britain must stay in India. The Lue'enow All- tion of tins pressure when he says that it 
Parties Conference and the Bound Tabic Con- should bo brought upon the Indian politicians. If 
fercnccs aro past history no doubt but they pressure is sought to be applied, it should be 
have not been forgotten. on the British, and not on the Indian politi- 

>* TM.MI' . _ * j cians. The sumestion for on American ebair- 

Mr, ^ ^ ^ preside over tlic constituent Assembly 

stands on false grounds. His formula is . equally fallacious. India has so far had 


cannot suppose' the Briti^ GoverMcat can or to be encouraged about any active 

will transfer power to India fay the scratch of the pen, svn.r»atJiv of America fnr lier indeoendenee 


ia an Inffian Government tit to receive It, The question India knows that independence does not 
remains, therefore, bow to induce tho leaders to^gm come through donaturc, it has to be earned at 


now to*prepare for theirffuture rc^onsjbilitice. tlic cost of sacrifices, 

ia ne^aps a way out of the deadlock which I suggest 
to you not because I am sure of its succesa but 

'Srn£"&4Stt AMarr rropasanda Among 

invitation could be addressed to top leaders of eU the British School Boys 

UmS itatS”to^S’tSth'r"lo diaii^ pS fSt ihc Tlic New Leader of Xondon reveals tho 
-future. The assembly could be preaded^over by^““ nefarious methods pursued by imperialists to 


American who could exercise his^ poison tho minds of impressionable British 

be cinler the hoys against India. Tho journal says that Icc; 


Mtionoie oF*th?^|jS IlSoro^’and ‘the rrc8id“eDt of turcs arc being delivered to British boys of H 
iv. SfflfM. the President of the Soviet Umon l.'i in eccondan- Schools in manv narts of 


lod Chiang ICai-^ek in Britain Urging the boys to consider tlio Anny 

: Sc' 'kIS fipSorSd ‘^'ve‘TTn.,°h ns a career, tSpcciallyta India, where -but fcr 


and Marshod C 
to bear on ^ i. 

the B^ish rnment to transfer power tlio presence of the British Anny in peace time 

O^ur^t-B ui w.v ^ _ j.i. „„ii .• Kia tn crant ,« * .u i.-j tn 


t^^a. upon certain date as well aa the clash of numerous 'religions would lead to 

a provisionsd setup for the j Delhi. insiability and sufTcring for tho native masses. 


”“'!iAmeSn“h‘iraiSip Sd 'havrthe“»'dvan«Ec Tlie boys arc thus taught tliat Indians arc ua- 
f exnrcaaing interest of America in the future civilised people, who would be at one anotlicr® - 

not only 01 exprt^ub . ^ guarantee ,, . A -A.,,, to 


any city in India except I 
lairmanship would have tl: 

jSjcpJ’^eMrofSdm, but Uirobls. A British soldiers were not tiicro tb 

to I hats already' said in my keep them in order. There is nothing astonish- 

V.nllVvwL" 


luti *** tills latest activity of tho Impcrioh^ 
So ionMr beii'eved." but this downfnll of n country which produced 

BCcUTcd her independence a 'Wllbcrforce, a Howard and a Gladstone wm 


■When America — 
byCghUng with the Bntish, there 


was no bo universally regretted in India. 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By ICEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


tempo of tlie Allied assault on the German 
defences in the West has mounted to a crescendo 
within the last fortnight of November. Gigantic 
masses of armour are being hurled against 
selected points after some of the biggest con- 
centrations of artillery in history have battered 
the ground defences with an avalanche of steel 
and high explosive. In the approaches to Ger- 
man territory 'from Holland and the Low- 
countries. there has been- some of the severest 
hand-to-hand fighting in this .war. Aerial bom- 
bardment and strafing has also reached a new 
height in this period SubstantiM gains have been 
achi(n*cd in the south, but in the centre and the 
north the progress has been slow Inclement 
weather, difficult terrain, formidable ground 
defences and extremely fierce opposition from 
the defenders all have militated against the 
attack. But despite all the assault still proceeds 
with all the violence of an assault-en-masse on 
the Continental scale. Losses must have been 
severe on both sides in this slow moving but 
tremendously intense assault but as yet neither 
side shows any sign of flag^ng energv'. The 
main German defence line of the West-wall 
has yet to be contacted anywhere, and in the 
central and southern sectors the rei'ersed de- 
fences of the jfaginot Line have not as yet 
been breached right through at any point, 
though contact and penetration has been 
effected at se\'eral points in the south. 

On the East-European front the momen- 
tum of the Russian assault has slackened in 
the North in the East-Pnissian sector and in 
Roland. There is a new flare-up in Czecho- 
Slovak-Hungarian border and on the Carpa- 
thian flanks. There also the grip of winter is 
slowing down the pace of the assault. In 
Hungary itself the position is somewhat com- 
plex. the Russian drive being seemingly held 
in the approaches to Budapest Advance 
Units of the Soviet forces were reported to 
have reached points within 10 miles of Buda- 
pest on November 16. The fall of the capital 
of Hungary was regarded as imminent then 
but evidently German and Hungarian counter- 
attacks and other' defensive tactics were suc- 
cessful in holding up the Russian advance. 
Broadly 'peaking the German defences have 
held in Enst-Pru'sia and Poland, ^ven ground 
m the Gulf of Riga region and on the Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian border-lands and subs- 
tantially driven back in Hungary. But the Kne 


IS still intact and no substantial gaps have been 
tom out of it anywhere. The war in the Bal- 
kans is now more or less of a min or nature 
though contact seems to have been maintained 
with the slowly retreating German forces and 
occasional thrusts into their lines are also 
reported from time to* time. 

In Italy the Allied progress is slow now, 
though there has not been any slackening of the 
pressure. Throughout the campaign in Italy 
the Germans have made ver>’ skilful use of 
difficult terrain, which has proved to be a very 
severe handicap on, the attackefs. The recent 
gains by the Allies near Faenza hold out 
hopes of the termination of this difficulty as 
the plains are near, which would permit the use 
of mechanized units on a bigger scale. The 
opposition has not slackened its efforts though 
and some time may possibly elapse before a 
large-scale retreat takes place. Here also, as 
elsewhere, wintry conditions are adding to the 
difficulties of the campaign and may add to 
the delay in the progress of the attackers. 

The year is* thus coming to a close 'with 
the war in Europe gradually taking the shape 
of a static war of attrition. Mr. Churchill’s 
latest declaration seems to indicate that he does 
not expect any drastic changes in this positional 
warfare tactics before spring or even early 
summer. Difficulties of supply and transport, 
and of refitting as well, have held up this 
massed assault on all points until winter had 
come, and as a result Germany has had some 
relative respite during the most criCical period. 

It is useless to conjecture as to what would 
have happened if this synchronized assault ' 
had taken place before winter’s fog and rain, 
sleet and snow had put limitations to the use 
of mechanized 'and aerial forces. But there can 
bo no doubt that Germany has managed to 
upset the time schedule of the Allied campaign 
to some considerable extent by holding on to 
the French ports and by their extremely stub- 
born defensive tactics in Holland and the Low- 
countries. Tlie optimistic declarations of Allied 
spokesmen were based on plans which have had 
to be altered in -view of later events. Just what 
Germany stands to gain by these delaying tac- 
tics is not clearly perceptible just now. The 
story of new secret weapons that ' would 
substantially alter the course of the war ■' ’ 
or might not be true, and the i.‘ 
that would come as a matter-of-r • 



”"'’ *’’® W™'J fw'M “f' *‘>I1 With 

r^^’. .“ ‘'e?.®*' ’’® ™'”' '^™' ™«n over all the' campaign 

Untial cither^. Forty fifty now dmsions at in tho Phillipinos promises to be the severest 
most could ho added that way, which would so far in the East. Tlie Allied Commander in 
not bo sufficient to meet tho wastage of even this area, General MacArthur, knows’ eveiy 
four months of intensive warfare. inch of the soil which would be undoubtedly of 

But judging from the extreme violence of !?'® ^eatest advantage. Further the U.S. forces 
the assault now being delivered on the IVcstem l'“™ ™m for action on a large scale as an 
defences, and that despite all adverse circums- jike Leyte of nearly 2,500 sq. miles in 

tances, the Allied Supreme Command *13 scope * for large 

e^^dcntly reluctant to allow Germany any “’asses of artillery and armour. The Japanese 
respite. This means that time is of the essence w estimated to hiive lost about 10 per cent 
and that for reasons undisclosed as yet No ^ cncctivc strength up to Isovembcr and a 
new factor is likely to enter into the calcula- percentage has been put out of action 

tions of either side, beyond what may happen j months at least. But ground- 

in tho Far East, and Far-Eastern considerations 

do not seem to have bothered the Supreme fPccd-boats will prove to be serious difTiculties 
Command of the Allied forces, at least not until ? 

very recently. Tliercforo, the' only conclusion Jn any case the b.attlc for Philhpmcs 

we can arrive at is that the Allied Supreme to be -likely to increase m fur>' as time 

Command considers that a break-through to 

the heart of Germany must be attempted right On the Continent of Asia the Japanese are 
now at all costs or else the Axis might gain on the defensive on the Indo-Burmese and 
some advantage. On the chances of an early Sino-Burmesc frontiers. No signs have ns yet 
break-through, the Allied Chiefs arc extremely been apparent of any renewed nctirity on the 
reluctant to make any declaration, as evidenced part of the Japanese in these sectors. The 
by ilr. Churchill’s speech. This rcsen’c is Chinese have made further process in the 
natural sinco the optimistic forecasts made clearing up of the Bunna road, a good • 

early in tliis year have all been proved to be deal still remains to be done. On tho Indo- 
wrong. In tho absence of any data wo cannot Burmese front progress ii.is been slow due to the 
iudge ns to what went wrong -adth the early Japanese making a stubborn stand near the 
enlculations. Wc can only say that the Chindwin, beyond Tiddim and ne.ar Kalcwa. 
Wchrmacht scenis to have staved off ^ defeat On Continental China Japan seems to have 
and collapse for the time facing^ and ^ gained all her m.ain objectives and is now 

few months of most valuable time. What ^ll attempting to consolidate her gains. If she suc- 
come of all this in tho long run or how this that attempt, then the Allies will have 

temporary achievement will be of any avail to to face continental warfare in that area on 
tho Nazi High Command it is yery diOicult to disadvantageous terms, unless Burma and 
foresee, as neither in men nor in material can JVJalaya arc regained and the land communica- 
tho Germans regain the supremacy that now tions with China freed from all danger. Tlicrc 
rests with the Allies, unless a rcajor blunder js j, cvci^' danger of such an evcntunlitv if the 
committed by Allied command themselves. All war in Europe’ much prolonged. No doubt the 
•that seems possible now, in tho light of avail- Japanese would need at least a year to repair 
able facts, is a prolongation of the and refit the main North to South railwa>’s 

Europe up to the end of the summer of lP*5 and other land communications in Cliina that 
or at tJic most till next autumn. * they have seized now, and no doubt that there 

Tn the Far-Eastern zone the war in the is every possibility of Japan’s sen-roufe to 
PWHipinra is proceeding just in tho. fashion as &iuth-Eastcrn Asia and tlic piitch &st Indies 
f have been foreseen in consideration of being scnously consfriclod— if not totally cut-;- 
-r offence and defence, before then. But even at that, given that year f 

Q°^Me'taetics arc a speciality of tho Hipponcse time, itiuch of the wk done by the Allied 

Suicide tac ” nearer their homeland forces at such cost, will bo undone for Uio tunc 

?!' rnnee nTthlcss and ferocious will be tho heiag, which will mean in its turn a long war 

All the snmo the naval defeat docs in the East after a long war m the 'nVsl. China , 

'to have 'altogether the same effect as has already eho^ what happens in a longv»r 
not seem to l.nie .aitog m beginning, tlndee ndvereo cireumslanecs. India has already 

TrefnforeeSs have been ladded in suffered grievous losses through mau-m* 
Japancre J™ , ;.,|jnd and oven on famine and pestilence, and a long war will art 
fair rtrcnrf 1 , j ’planes have kept up improve Allied chances unless drastic action 6“ 

IkraCk-le^iitet;^^^^^ iuOioted on them taken in these two coimteies. • 



THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER 

Tlie Lahore Resolution of 1940 and ^Ir. Jinnah 
By D N. BANEEJEE, 

Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Dacca 


In a sense, it is a matter of deep and genuine 
satisfaction to every true nationalist in India 
that the negotiations between Gandhiji and Mr. 
Jinnah have broken down. The reason is that 
these negotiations were, as it has since trans- 
pired, proceeding on the basis of some form of 
division of India, which no true nationalist can 
view -nith equanimity. In a later article in this 
series I shall deal with the position taken by 
Gandhiii during the negotiations and after- 
wards. In this article I should like to examine 
the position taken by Mr Jinnah during those 
negotiations and also afterwards. • 

' n 

. At its Session held at Lahore on 26th 
March. 1940, the All-India Muslim League re- 
solved. among other things, that 

"No constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslima unless it is 
desiemed on the following basic pnnciple. viz. that 
geoerapbicaUv contiwous unila are demarcated into 
rcRjona which should be so constituted with such terri- 
torial reidjustmenta as may be neces.*ftry. that the areas 
in which the Miielims are numerically in a majority, 
as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute 'Independent States’ 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereipn.” and that 

“Adequatl, effective and mandaforv safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitution for 
minorities in these units and in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic oolilical. 
administrative «nd other rights, and interests In con- 
sultation with them." 

Tlie resolution also contemplated exactly 
identical safecunrds for Muslim and other 
minorities in the "parts of India where the 
Musalman« are in a minority.” 

Further, the Muslim League authorized its 
"Working Committee to frame a scheme^ of con^- 
tution in accordance with thev* baric principles provid- 
ing for the a«sumption finallv by the respective regions 
of all powers Rich aa defence, external ^airs commu- 
niestions. customs and such other matters as rosy be 
neccsssTy,” 

It mav be noted here that the first part of 
the resolution as quoted aboyc, is not free from 
amhifmitv. What do the c.xpressions "Indepen- 
dent States” and "the Constituent Units” rcallv 
mean? And. secondly, if "the Constituent Units” 
are to be "autonomous” and "sovereign”, how 
can thej* be in the "Independent State*”? 
Thirdly, wh.st i« the si!mifie3rcc of the word 
"autonomous” here? If nnv political cnlitr i* 
'Vovereim". it i< ip'o facto autonomou.*. unless 
the term "sovereien” is U'ed in le^s than it® 
tcehnirnl *en«e. Did the author* of the rr«o’ti- 


tion use the term "sovereign m the same sense 
in Tfhich the Indian States are said be 
“soTCreign”? They might have. But in that case 
there would be some conflict with the conclud- 
ing part of the resolution as shorni above. Again 
what does the word "finally” in the concluding 
part mean? Does it keep the door partly open 
for some negotiation with other commimities 
or parties in India? Probably, it does. Other- 
wise, it has no meaning here. 

Another point worthy of note in connexion 
with the resolution is that the plural terms 
“regions”, “areas”. "zones”, "Independent 
States”, and “respective regions” in it unmistak- 
ably point to one thing, namely, that the authors 
of the resolution intended the creation of cer- 
tainly more than one “Muslim” State in the 
North-West and the North-East of India. 

Now I shall refer to the interpretation 
which Afr. Jinnah put upon the resolution both 
during his negotiations with Gandhiji and 
afterwards. Among other things, he has stfited: 

"According lo the Lobere Re«olutitm, as I have 
ftlreidy cxplaired to \-oii (ir.. Gandhiji), all the«e 
millers (t.e. foreign affairs defence, etc), which are 
the life-blood of anr State, cannot be delegated to my 
control authoritv or Government. The matter of security 
of the two States and the natural and mutuarohliga- 
llons that mav ari«e out of phv*!cal contiguity wfll ho 
for th<». pon«tifulion.m*kiag body of Pakistan md 
that of TIindiistin. or the party coneemed. to deal with 
on the footing of their being two independent States.”* 
Acnin-: 

"The Lahore resolution .... atated that the 
divixion should be on the basis of the present boiin- 
rffn^ of Che pnjtTTTCgy, ostmriy, fiVe *V. ir.f’p., 
the Punjsb. Sind. Pengal A«rom and Balitchistsn 
Ribject to temtorial adjustments that might be 
necc«!ror3'."* 

Further^: 

"If tho principle of division was secepted then it 
followed that both Ilindurihnn and Pakirian Would 
have to choose their own eonriitution-making bcidie*. 
Thow* bodies a* represenfini: two sovereien Slates Would 
deal with question* of mutual and natural relstions, md 
obliications by rirtuc of the phracsl contiguity and they 
would then a* two independent sovereign state»--two 
ration*— wotiM com* to nn agreement on varioiL* mst- 
tcro. Take the case of Amenri.* ‘There are 23 indepep. 

1 See >rr. Jinnah’s letter to Gandhiji. dated “Sth 
Septembr'v. 19-14. 

2 From Mr. Jmnah's views as set forth at the 
Pre** Conference, held at Kombay on 4fh October. ll>j |. 

3 Mr. Jinnih “cmphvri<ed the word* 'subject jo’ 
and eiplained that territorial adjuriroenf* did not apply 
to one Fuje otdv but on both ndc^— Hicdurihaa tad 
Pakirian.”— See ibid. 

4 See {bill, . 

5 Bv "Amerii's*' here Mr Jinnah obrionrir meant 
the whole of No-th and .South America, and not the 
United State* of Aroen'ea. as some people bare fcji** 
i'ad"r«ro«>d him to do. 



interests. Even so the States in Europe have their own ^ between the United States and Mexico, or 
asreements with each other for inter.trade and com- United States and Brazil or Argentina, for 
inerce and even alliances. Thea are things that can be Jnstancc, in America. That is to say, this 
adjusted. Agreements and treaties are entered into “even rclfltion«hin i«! fn hi^ hnerrl imnn Tn^»^<» frentie^ 
between two countries that have no physical contiguity. 10 De nased upon mere treaties, 

Here the two nations are neighbours and have p^sical JSt’cements, or the principles of an alliance, as 
contiguity.” ' between two or more absolutely independent 

I^gtiy*; and sovereign States. The ■view embodied in the 

. resolution thus interpreted, appears to bo so 

.0lv!n?M\JL°HindTdrteS "S'iaT divide preP^tcrous 

India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindu- dangerous, that I cannot yet persuade my- 
Btan bv the recognition of the whole of the North-West self to believe, without seriously questioning 
^ntier Province, Baluchistan, Sind, j^e _ Punjab, their patriotism and without insulting their 

Bengal and Assam as sovereign Muslim Temtonca as iu.,* *1^., 

they now stand, and for each of us to trust the other to intelligence and political acumen that the 
give equitable treatment to Hindu minorities in autnom Of the resolution, being children of this 
Pakistan and Muslim minorities in Hindustan. We are soil, did really mean what they have been re- 
prepared to tru^t 25 million Muslims to them if they presented by their leader to have meant. Has 
will trust us.^ («c). ^ communalism really so much warped our 

One thing may be noticed here. As I have judgment that some of our best men cannot sec 
shown before, the Lahore resolution definitely things in their true and natural perspective? 
envisaged more than one Muslim sovereign. Has it altogether destroyed their political fore- 
State on the North-West and the North-East sight? Ours is really a very unfortunate coun- 
of India. Mr. Jinnah has now, perhaps, realized tiyl 

its many practical difficulties, and has there- May I, in this connexion, ask the authors 
fore, in anticipation of the sanction of^ the of the resolution, and. particularly, its intcr- 
Muslira League, been arguing on the basis of preter who is said to be a lawyer of eminence, 
one independent and sovereign, Muslim State, what will be the sanction of the treaties and 
"eompowd of two zones, north-west and north-east, agreements which the latter has in view? And 
comprising sir provincM. namelv, Sind, Baluchistan xi'e must bear in mind that these treaties and 
the N.W.F.P., the Punjab, Bengal, and Assam, agreements are to govern matters of such vital 

This is very significant. His next move — concern to the whole of India as foreign aftairs. 
rather demand— would be that there should — defence, customs, currency, etc. 'lYcatics and 
“ should ” at first, but “ must ” fater on— be a agreements between two or more sovereign 
corridor through the State of Hindusthan to States do not create a common political autho- 
link up the north-vt?stom and north-caslcm rity superior to the contracting parties. Whnt 
zones for the proper functioning of the State will happen in case of nonconformity, on the 
of Pakistan Then some of his followers would part of one of the contracting parties to a treaty 
borin to echo his voice and urge, “Tlic Hindus in India, to the terms of the treaty? And who 
should make thio little ‘brotherly’ gesture”, will adjudicate in a dispute arising from such 
Thereupon some Congressmen or cx-Congrss- a treaty? Further, what will be the value of 
men would come foru'ard and say. “Yes, this is such adjudication, assuming that n machinery is 
only fair” This is not an imaginary picture, set up for tins pur^^e, without a sanction 
Sc, have be™ happeatag in this way dunns behind ,b .ward? Tlicsc arc vcj pertinent 
the la’ t fen- years. Hon-cver, this is only by qiicstions n-hich cannot be shelved or trifled 
tne la-xi iL > ,-.fT jij-Qj. (iQj^ ^}jQy dismissed as merely 

iTIs evident from the interpretation rrliich nendcmic or Podantic. In the .absence of an 
.... r- V iT Tftborc resolution effective sanction of the treaties and agree- 

Mr. mrnt, nhich hff. Jinnah contemplates, "self- 

that. L. w,^iB , 1,0 Tforth-Eael’ help in its most licentious form " nrill be the 

betn-eon is to bo of the only remedy left to the people, of the State, 

of India and _ subsist as of Hindustlinn and, P.akistnn, for the enforcement 

s.amc character ns stl s- • --^.iiinnee ’ ns of their terms, in the event of disobedience by 
a result of cither p.arty. That i, to say, these tvo States 

between, say. Ensiand and France or w^^^ 

France and Hmsia, Gc > ' . resort to "war, the litigation of States.” Tims, 

if there is no common political superior in the 

r, Sm! his Btatemcnt to a foreign ’ form an efficient central authority for the 

dated at Bombay 6th i,;g*”jettCT lo whole of India, wo shall bo compelled to have, 

T gpe iiiq views nbove aoo ?[ i:__ di._ .e ii._ -nv/t 


^ Rpntpmbcr 16t4. . from timc to time, thc Arbitrament of tho sword, 

Baluchistan, the ‘n.W.F.P., and ibe and that means frequent civil war in this coim- 
eynjab. ’ ' ' all its accompanying miseries and 

G Bengal and Aasaia. 
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sufferings, together with the danger of an effec- epidemical rage in Europe for this species of comoacts 

fivn fnroifTT, il,« _p fmm irhixli tha *v_ » 5. i__ >. . ' 


tive foreign intervention and the re-conoquest of («»a which the politicians of the times fondly hoped for 
Tr^/tSo u,, « rj^ui. .t 1 penehts which \vere never realised. With 8 


India by a foreign power. This is the lesson jeaiued. With a view to esta- 

of his Jic expenfni, rightly charlcteLLTa" 

the best oracle of wisdom’' and “the least exhausted, and triple and quadruple alhances were 
fallible guide’' of human action. •, but <Aey were acarcWy fomed hcfore Mey trere 


. , ,.,v * , . » - mankind, how little dependence is to be * placed on 

mental dmerence between an Alliance, or even a treaties which have no other sanction than the obligv 

Confederation, and a Government proper. As faith, and which oppose general const- 

^exander Hamilton riglitly pomted out'” fS^dS,°LS o“p 

long ago, in reference to the views of those of qn,. r ^ 

his countrymen, who, like the Muslim separation- u,,!?? raportance of this statement will, it 

ists in India, had been opposing the proposed quotation at length. Another 

creation of the Federation of the United States MrthSariv "‘"‘““an is 

of America : particularly worthy of note m this connexion. 

. “Govemmeat implies the power of miking lam. It iMli”, raid” he, "for a conlinualion ol har. 

13 essenUal to the idea of a law, that it be attended with a ^num^r of independent, unconnected 

a sanction; or, in other words, a e/w«s~..re» .co ... . . . i.t 


^ , „^’a. penalty or punishment “verei^ties m the same neighbourhood,' would be to 

for disobedience. If there be no penalty annexed to the u^orm course of human events, and to 


— ^ .—ere un uu penally anueaeu u> • j c .T — auu lu 

disobedience, the resolutions or commands which pre- o'- uehance the accumulated experience of ages . . . 
tend to be laws will, m fact, amount to nothing more notwilbstandmg the concurring testimony of ei- 
than advice or recommendation.” penence, m this particular, there are atiU to be found 

A J J . , J T .L .or designing men, who stand ready to advocate 

And advice is not command. In the the paradox of perpetual peace between the Stat^ 
absence of a competent central authority, the though dismembered and alienated from each othe^ 
tie of the proposed alliance between Hindu- 


On the other hand, he warned, “weakness 

suian and Pakistan will be too feeble to bmd and divisions at home would invite dangers 
either. It will be a mere rope of sand.“ As from abroad.” Those who advocate the parti- 
the same American sage^* further pomted out ; tioning of India into two or more sovereign and 
“There is nothmg absurd or impracticable in the independent states as a solution of our corn- 


idea of a league or aliraace between independent nations munal problem, may not be put in the catccorv 
‘ " of “designing men” os contemplated by Alex- 


for certain defined 

remktmg i tte ieu7r;f''iS,7'plJcTir'^iii», “irf “ „ . 

and quantity; leaving nothing to future discretion; ana ®D 06 r«“hmiJton, out tJicy are certainly Utopian 


"-i, oi ooservance ana non-ooscrvance, as me uieresia _. .. . • 

or passions of the contracting powers dictate. In the somcnow succeed in gaining freedom from 
exrly part of the present centuiy“ there was an foreign control, ultimately spell red ruin to it. 

It may be true that they have had some legi- 


Eederofist (Lodge’s edition, IKS), timate causes of resentment at the treatmimt 
I would very respectfully request eiciy Muslim thej received from t^ Congress High Com- 
eej^rationist m IncLa to go through the pages of The manu, or from some Congress hlinisters, in the 
I xv^***' Federalut, Nos. past; and 1 am one of those who believe as 1 

Woodrow W.l»n, The St,.le, m9. pp. tW 

2S7-SS. , ' • m 15)37 the Con^^s decided to accept olEcc, it 

.11 AH the arguments set forth in this article committed a political blunder in not offering, 
against any kind of alUanee between Hmdusthan and of its own free Will, to form in co-ODpration 

some other persona. ra the Six Oovemors’ Provinces in which it then 

Referring to the inherent weakness of the Confe- commanded a majoritj’ of votes in the local 
deration of toe United States (17SI-K), Wo^row legislatures. But docs all this iuitifv tho 


ri™\fei„°^"To‘‘exS,V>4'l»wfr.‘'S1?5‘!i?Lo^ aUempts now being raad^ to *i'nllict“ a'‘ mortol 
helplca and contemptible ... its only power to vvound upon OUT common motherland?** I put 

Bovem was a power to advise. It could ask toe rtates — — ; — — . 

lor money, but it could not compel them to give it; 14 The italics are mine. 

It could ask them for troops, but could not force them 15 Also icc F. E. Smith {Lord Dirkenhesd), 

to heed the requisition; it could make treaties, but must Inlemaiumal Lav;, pp. 0-11, 
trust the states to ful^ them; it could contract debts, 16 See The FedcTalulf_So. \X 

hut must rely upon the States to pay them. It was a 17 See my paper on “Tlie Problem of Party Cov- 

hody richly enough endowed with prerogatives, but einment la Ind.a", read at the TlnrJ Indian Political 
•not at all endowed with powers. The United States m Science Conference, held at Mj”sore in December, l&IO, 
Congress assembled’ formed a mere consulUti^'e and and published m The Indvm Jmernat oj poUtvvsl Science 
odnsory board’.— TAe State, 1919. p. 2SS. Conference Number, AprtoJuce, IML ' 

12 See TAe Federalut, Na XV. IS Also eee Prasad, Conmunaf SelUmeni 

13 Ue. the ISto eaatn^r. 19M, PP. 3743. ««.««««. 


'"‘“‘'‘Jy seriousnca to population, Bay, 52 per cent," and non-Mus- 
ho protagonists of separationisin in this coun- lims comprise the'rest, i.e., at Jcast 48 per cent. 

rZ‘?«n objocts to BD All-India Fedcra- 

exion that the_ Congress is not going to be a tion because, according to him, it will be a 
pepretual organization. As a matter of fact, all “Hindu Raj” over the Muslims of India who 
tim existing political parties may be functys constitute only 24 per cent of its total popula- 
©.ytcio with the attainment of freedom by India, tion. But the same Mr. Jinnah will have no 
and there may come into being, and si^s are hesitation and scruple in imposing, without even 
not Vr’anting even now, new parties on their consent and against their declared will, 
altogether different bases. . -r..; .... . ,• * 


a Muslim Raj over 45 per cent of the population 
, TjY of Bengal, and, what is still more ridiculous, 

over 66 per cent of tlie population of Assam, 
I shall now refer to another aspect of the and, jointly speaking, over 48 per cent of the 
question, namely, the logic and equity of the population of Bengal and Assam, who are non- 
position taken by Mr. Jinnah. ,Muslims. Aro these non-Muslims mere herds 

In recent years Mr. Jinnah has repeatedly of cattle, or slaves in a plantation? Tliis is 
asserted that he is opposed to any kind of neither logic, nor reason, nor equity, nor even 
Federation of India, even thougli it might be commonseuse. If 24 per cent of the population 
so_ devised as to ensure all “adequate, effective of India has a right to object to the establish- 
and mandatory safeguards,” to quote the words ment of an All-India Federation because it will 
of the Lahore resolution itself, for the l(^ti- mean, according to Mr. Jinnah, a “Hindu Raj'’i 
mate interests of minorities in India, as, he tlien certainly 45 per cent of the population of 
fears, it Vrill mean, in effect, a “Hindu Raj” Bengal, 66 per cent of the population of Assam, 
This apprehension of his is based on purely and 48 per cent of tlie combined population of 
imaginary grounds. Because, along with the Assom and Bengal have a far greatcr'right to 
statutory safeguards, the Federal Constitution object to the establishment of a Muslim Raj 
will provide for an independent federal judiciarj' over tJicm.*'' And, be it remembered tiiat these 
which will act as tlie guardian, as it were, of non-MusIims of Bengal and Assam comprise a 
^0 interests of the inionritie^ as provided for community which is for more advanced than 
in tlie Constitution. Let us assume, however, tlie Muslims of these areas, educationally, 
for tho sake of argument, that his apprehension economically, and politically, and this is ad- 
is well-founded, and s^e what follows. milled by Muslims themselves both by their 

Now what is the percentage of the total words and by their action. Further, if there 
Muslim oooulation in India ? Roughly speak- has been any political progress in India during 
irff flccordinir to the census of 1941, out of a the last sixty years, it has been largely duo to 
SfAl DODulation of 389 millions living in Uic activities, sufferings and sacrifices of Uie 
India 92 millions are Muslims and 255 millions members of Uiis veiy community. And what I 
np Hindus This means that -the Muslims have said above in regard to Bengal and Assam 
about 24 per cent of the population nill, in essence, also equally apply to tho case 
of India sav about one-fourth. Let us now of tlic Punjab. , 

in Bencal and Assam. Accord- Again, if it is a question of fear of each 
hg to the same census, out of a total population other, which community, Urn Hindu or the 
C Ur^l m milliona in Bengal, approximately, Muslim, has greater reasons to be afraid of the 


Sfinn^ the rest Similarly, out of a total committed some errors of judgment during the 
p“pjaton of 10 mtltas in^ Assam, only’ 3-4 bnof ponod, (1037-39) m winch woro m 


^‘^?rn^«arc° Muslims and tho rest; including office. But the British Go^’crnors of Uic Pr^ 
mllions arc i » Tlicsc vinces concerned, were also partly responsible 


4-2 millions PcrceiJtagc^ of the Muslim for tliis, ns they had power, under the Govem- 

that tne putv fa . . t .• . . , 0 .,- .. nrovmf ctml, rrrnrs 


figures mean tha e p of the non- ment of India Act, 1935, to prevent such errors 

population in BengliStSS 

Muslim 45, Actflm is only 34 and over, compare the record of tliis short Congress 

Aluslim ‘■fifi 2 Vnd if we take rule in India in relation to Aluslims, with the 

Sm ioinuy as is the idea of Mj- 


T*' fhen WO find that out of a total popu- jg pcrccalngo nil further go down 

Jinnan, “n-n "j- mniinns. including frac- Province of Bengal - 


„ if. the 

IS reconstituted on the linguisUO 

bi5« and tJio Bcngslj.«pe9Xjnp populatjoa in .tbe #d- 


Jinnah, tnen c millions including frac- 

lotion of abouf .0 5 mi no ». 35.4 _ ___ 

tions, living m tnc..0 1 l V . joining districts to Its west, IS included withm it. 

are Muslims. And this “^ans ttiat m in regard to the two.nations thcoiy of 

millions __-,.:n„ca taken together, Muslims jinnah. which o & myth, l rfisll deal with it in my 
these too pro\ _ _ their total attide in this senes. Thera is oo rpaee for it her*. 


^oSituto onTy'a-G per cent 



T?ii< i< a feme fhovnns ftutirnts on KjDjri»L3Bn, a 

In the CTDtro of the riCwro is Chrc CollMse (I33C> and it< bndtrc. ani 
lungs CoUige Clupci 


jtJ bo-itjng on the n»rr Oun. 
jn the right n the Istnous 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER 




record of the Ions period of Muslim rule in India, enconrii<.oinent , 

m relation to the Hindu community, Hindu and some orrans of^llie ri'-tM"*'” ' folitirlnns 
culture, Hindu religion, Hindu temples, and the "iven S it Sr i ‘ '"'T 

images of Hindu deities. I would not refer to Sm It is " e So 'S'=“i " •'"''’’I" 

those unpleasant things here. During his nego- Jinnah slioi M ol. tlio sands, Mr, 

tuitions with Gandhiji, Mr. Jinnah once quoted done it that his already 

Dr. Ambe'dkar as an authority on a poinl I Sricss In tids’ “orriv^^n'r 
nould only invite, in this connexion, his atten- of hatred throil"hoiit tim a tniiisiiia 

tlon to what the same Dr. Ambedkar has said hatred and eoiiimunJi;™ I I'tlred hcgcls 


tlon to what the same Dr. Ambedkar has said hatred and eonSnali™ ‘"■•gels 

in Chapter IV of.his book entitled Thmigliis on Even people udio lind ® conitnunalisin. 

Pakman (19tl), - Nor do I propose to refer, munalism ta Ihnn hefo, ™'«- 

partly for want of space and partly for avoiding infected with its virus' Tt 1 ™ ’i“"" P™>laally 

bitterness, to the record of some non-Congiess factious poison ’ ^ terribly in- 

Ministries in India since 1937. The best thing is Mr Jiiinali ofim nlrrU < 
ha we should all forget the past and build our should hinisolf face sot resu!'- ’'“I'A’'-''' 

future on a new foundation of inter-communal of pan-lslamism in fhn uh talks 

good-will arid harmony, which, however, is im- from time to time hv ni'Inv”"' .‘.'‘'‘^'''r'ltion, 
possible so long Mr. Jinnah persists in his leaders that a Slim’rfns ? 
present attitude. nnd that his loyally o hi 1 “> 

India, the Mug im minorities ran agree to live m he ever expected tliat the IlinlS,!' ‘V* 
Hmdusthan, why the Hindu minorities should , ^'ould agree to tlie pnrtitinnin!?”*f^T^^l^ 
object to living in Pakistan The answer to this the creation of two «ovcroicrn At?/p"' 
point IS very simple. In the first place, the Mus- its North-Western and vLn n on 

ira minorities may have faith m the sense of ticrs.-^ Even if Gand liii n, 
justice of the Government of Hmduschan; but Mephistophelean move nerntnftA ®»otlior 
may not have the same agtee to his terms, noihlnl « ;n bimsolf to 


•, CAituivuir UI XllUUU-stMaii, uut —»'-|'***'lwi'm.TVan move riArenn/l.. r“ “''“tuvr 

BPt Imve the same ,agfee to his terms, nothing w' n 'L, <» 
f D 1^" 1*^® li®^®® justice of the Government bis influence, Gandhiji will not b! 
of Pakistan. Secondly, who have asked the Mus- the goods to him. He will bo Rhfmi^ ® ° tioliver 
hm minorities to accept the position to which it by Hindu and Sikli India Am? ^i- ^'^I’^nliateJ 
J 8 proposed to ’ ' . . 


cvvi.uiji, >mo ijttve asKca inc nius- kuous jo mm. He wi 1 bo cbtir,! «^'uver 
to accept the position to which it by Hindu and Sikli India 
-- r-w,,w.*vu .0 relegate them m Hmdusthan? knows the history of Iho nunbtA.; . Stirely 
Certainly, not the Hindus. It is some of their niis is a^ fundamental noint Ti!' 

• - ^.uu 4U.._ .-it:-.. •. . HUUU. ijig goOHCr Mf. 


"5’ — some oi tneir is a^iunuamcnlal point TIia ‘"'•'‘Kai. 
own leaders w'ho are toying with their destiny, Jmnah realires it, the better for Jii 

the Hindu minorities in oven o large section of the I^IusH » ^ 

»iai uc iiciu as hostages for them in is definitely opposed to 

Hmdusthan. Thirdly, to be a part of a common Ij'. the Princely Order in Indirf >q liiird- 

iia is one thingj but to Only a bedlamite can boiievo tbnf it.” 


thinking perhaps that lue 
Pakistan will be held as 


AAiiiuusinan. imrdiy, to be a part of a common IJ'. the rnnccly Order in Indin >q • **’**■«- 
''■hole in an undivided India is one things but to Only a bedlamite can believe that 
be a part of Hindusthan in a divided India is a lory reconstruction of tho future s^'^tUfac- 
different thing. Now', kno.vmg all this and the system of this countrj’ is possible 
fisks involved therein, if the Muslim minorities Indian States but of it. Fourtlifv otbA "* • ^he 
in the proposed Hindusthan areas, deliberately, communities in India have unco^iivn^ ihuiority 
or misled by theit leaders, want to commit their clared their adhesion to the princint ^ 
political suicide, does it follow that the Hindus unity- and integrity of India. And la«tl 
elsewhere should also do the same 7 It is like arc tbc vqrj- weighty pronounccracntV 
arguing that because A wants to commit suicide, successive Viceroys of India, Lord I in*i M 
therefore his neighbour B must also commit and Lord WaveJI, on the question of ih^ ““=0"' 
euicide. Fourthly, why will these Hindus allow phical unity of India and its imlpieatione^xi®'^®* 
themselves to be cut off from the rest of Hindu people do not appear to .have realized tii* 

•India and from its immemorial, cultural and significance of the present \'iceroy’s 
religious associations? They look upon the whole that "no man can alter geography”. Unfortu 
of India as their Afothcriand and they iiiun !>'■ "'o often forget in our enthusiasm that 
remain her nationals and citizens. Thw consider emment is neither poetry, nor romance 
this to be their birthright; and thej- wiU never dcmagog>% nor, again, stump orator>’. Miipj 
*pce to forgo this right, just for the sake of pur trouble will disappear if Muslim scparaiL®^ 
placating a few unreasonable communalists. *-ts will kindly feel that rc.ason cannot be 

In conclusion, I should like to say that Mr. 2 i ^ ia thii njansxioa sTiBiey nice; 

Jinnah should be well advised by hi* followers "India: PjrtiUoa or irmiy,’* in 2A« Attuiic 
to give up the wild goose chase of Pakistan. It • t c w , » 

irovt s veritoblo /sta mreano. It will, tnd .rtici;. FviJ,. "i' Iw.?'",'''’. 
rin, never materialise, notwithstanding all Alao «« Sir C. P. lUiauwtsii Ao-nr'i rromi 



Uioir side hIoho. and thni iJity are not infftHiblc. 
Afost of tliem nre so wcddod to tiicir own 
opinions ns to Ik; qiiilo unnble to see any other 
I»oint of view. 'Hiey have promised “adequate, 
I'fTectivc nnd mandntor>* rnfcRuards” to mino- 
J-ities in Pnkislnn. If timt be nil, why sliould they 
object to an All-India Federation, in wliich alto 
tbc}’ can insist on, and can easily have, similar 
tnfefpmnU for the Muslim eoinniunity ? 

Not lonR np dinnah played a preat 
role in the politics of India as n nationalist. 1.4;t 
Inm po back |o that role again, nnd lead his 
countrj’nicn to their cherished goal of a Free nnd 
United India — o United State.s of India, com- 
IKited of autonomouM units, joined together in a 
f(<ir-ral union, with adequate statutory safo- 


gunrdi for all racial or religious minorities in 
respect of their language, religion, culture, tradi- 
tions, and otlier rights. He will be remembered 
by our posterity as one of iJie Makers of >fodera 
India, But if, unfortunately, he persiets in hi® 
prCR-nt attitude, lie will do real good to none— 
neither to liis Motherland, nor even to his own 
community. lie will only Fuecced in creating 
more bitterncis in this country. Fc<leration is the 
only solution of our problem.* Partition will lead 
to our annihilation. Persistence in unreason will 
l>rovo)ie unreason. And if unreason is pitted 
iigain.‘>t unrca«on, it will uUimalely lead to con- 
sequences which I had better not <!e=cribc here, 
but t^liicli can be imagined by all .'■cnsible 
people. 


INDIA AS DKPICTEI) BV AN ENGLISH LADY 

Bv ST. NTHAL SINGH 

I , publishers tell iioUnng about the author (I hate 

Fkom the Cambridge Univcrtit> Pre**- one word “autliorcss” ; why should sex- 
tocpccts a tome— not a "tabloid.” At least nn thfferentiution^ be shoved into literature's 
old hand at reviewing, like myself, doc®. Many, ^o'uain ?). Xor docs she herself provide a 
indeed, have been the books bcaiing its Blunmer into lier persoonlity, through the ])rc- 
imprint that during the last 35 vears, liavc been quite a page in length But then, she 

ifcnt to me for review by one publication or brought up m the tradition of reticence that 
nnotlicr or “with tlic compinnenta «f the the Ware of the BBC and Britain’s other noisy 
Syndics.” I cannot recollect, however, that iliorc propagandist orgnn® of thi« war-orared period 
ever was among these nn "outline.” * fast destroying. , , . , , 

Since H. CJ. Wells, however, set the fashion in her own country books of reference are 
with his "Outline of World History - 'tor ^omc "J'vays handy,- even m a smal , private libraiy, 
such title) the tempo of our life has been jazscd. «nd readers arc mrtlic liabit of consulting them. 
Only liicli notes — and not too many of them— f** the United States of Aracrua tlic handle 
vmo iiign , hfinr heard I nm *<> ‘he authors name would, in itself, be more 

i meto^rMt I whit /urrpised to icccivc from lli.in cnoiish to ninkc her book socm worth r^iilo. 
inerciorc, not “.'lit.nrcifv Prrs.. .. volume In fhat Bepubhe homage flows to a Ladys 

hrarfrttlCc bmfanS v'S »v""rr" F”r 'ft 

lire mlc • INDU I.N . laj-as hewhb, m tho rlmlow of which lam 

Thougli there are onlj 1^^?^ nni**thV' lu our laud we are not in the habit of dip- 

including tfie » u wnlilV'luuP into reference books, even if wc have Uic 

preliminaries, and though the at money and the heart (this is more important) 

enough to go into the pocket, the bo purclmse them. So let me give a little “back- 

of the Cambridge UmverMtj Irc-s. >I ■' infoimation” — a phr.a®e imicli in evidence 

ciciir, well set rmd irosrcd bj' a yn>‘^d proof- 
reader. The photographs and the ^ 

ing have been succcssfullj' ^ her husband— PJiihp Hartog-rrhad not been 

is crowded against tho other and th j p - luiightod. .\t the time I first contacted him. he 

is not alwaye'plcasmg to the eye. t 7 xr«n was the'-Exterual Registrar of the Ixjndon Uni- 

fccl of tho paper and tlic look of tlic pnnu ^ n served on the Cknnmission 

the binding is not flimsy. Is there a a n to suggest ways to unscramble the 

the land where this amazingly ucll-n n p » s University and to re-scramble it so as 

. located ? ^ ' to scr\’e Bengal’s needs more efficiently. That 

H »<U” was fortunate in its omelctte-tosser--the 

Thf' linnk is by Ladj' Mabel Hartog. Bej'ond vigorous-bodied and still more vigorous-minded, 
thn fact that she is "no stranger t o India/' the lion-hcartcd Ashutosh Alookcrji. Some time 

“ • India in Outline by Lady Mabel 
tCambridge University Press] 0/- net. 


TUrioeHatcr Hartog was placed in administrative con- 
* trol of the Dacca University — one of the cuter- 



INDIA AS DEPICTED BY AN ENGLISH LADY 


pris^ conceived by Lord Curzon while we 
constituted for him “the white man’s burden ” 
Mrs. Hartog was to my wife and me a per- 
lect hostess during the two or three days we 
ppent vdth her at the Vice-Chancellor’s bunga- 
low m Dacca in (I believe) 1923, and her hus- 
band all attention. Before going there she had 
had some Indian background.” Her uncle, Kisch 
{a Jewish name, I believe), had spent the best 
part of his life in India and retired, if my 
racraory serves me aright, as the head of the 
vost and Telegraph Services. His son — ^her 
cousin Cecil— preferred the "Home” to the 
Indian Civil Service. I encountered him at the 
India Office in my early Fleet Street days. He 
accompanied Edwin Samuel Montagu to India 
m 1917 and was much "dined and wined” by 
Britons in the "Indian” services, as Graham 
A • Ti Scots solicitor and devotee of 

Annie Besant, then also in our country, told me 
on his return to London. Hisch’s rise at the India 
Office was rapid and he always was pleasant and 
interesting to talk with. 

(1 Jhdy, I could see, was much more 

wian Philip Hartog’s wife in that Vice- 
Chancellor’s mansion at Dacca. She had a 
nimble wit and behind it, as her conversation 
showed, was much reading and shrewd observa- 
tion of men and matters. She had intellectual 
interests of her oViTi. I am delighted that she, 
upon her return to her native land, adventured 
into literature. Her success seems to have been 
Deser%'edly so, judging bv tJiis 

Outline. 


IV 


III ‘ 

The character of her book, lying beside my 
type^ter, is indicated by the reading matter 
®°^he jacket-flap. It is "about a- country. of 
w million inhabitants.”, These are, the publish- 
ers tell us, "of several religions, of many con- 
hicting customs, of long and distinguishetl history, 
of many climates, soils and geographical forms, 
of many states and governments.”* 

I wonder who fabricated the'-c words for 
fhe Press. To him we must be a veritable Zoo. 

^ visitor is expected to 'arm himself 
'}i sate with a hand-book, if he is at 

all rninded to know something more of the 
caged animals than his eyes and cars will tell 
I suppose, an "outline” is needed for 
■India, ’ with all these diversified specimens of 
sapiens, soils, climates and what not. 
hesc have yet to pa®<= into undivided Indian 
control. 

. Hartog herself intended her small 

“Ook "to serve as an introduction to India, and 
|o provide a background for further reading.” 
^ she says in the preface. It’is good to know 
irom the author about the purposes she^as in 
View. 


Not till I seriously took to photography 
and learnt something of both its science and 
art. did I realize the function that a "back- 
ground plays in creating an effect or of destroy- 
ing it. If it is over-bright or garish in colour, 
or ‘complicated or curious in design, it will at- 
tract attention to itself, rather than serve to 
focus Jt upon the main subject. If the tint has 
been selectecl by a person who has not under- 
studied Nature, the figure painted or photo- 
graphed will sink into it. instead of standing 
out cameo-like against it. 

Lady Hartog is, judged hy her 109 pages 
of text, illumined by 31 photographs, of which 
one has been used with my "compliments,” i<. 
the happy possessor of the secret of "back- 
lighting.” It has that neutral tint which makes 
the object limned against it detach itself and 
seem almost, to walk out of the canvas or the 
printed page. 

The figure she had drawn, with a rare 
economy of strokes, is really Britannia— or is 
It only—" Englishia ”? She is depicted as India's 
trustee Her robe is made of 'kamkhab, or per- 
haps as Lady Hartog would write it, "cincob ” 
TTie most skilled spinners and weavers in the 
Motherland have toiled at it The decorations 
are done by the most competent needle-wleld- 
ers gathered from distant points in India llie 
rose of England constitutes, however, the ’main 
motif TJic thistle of Scotland, too, appears 
here and there, but not too obtrusively. Even 
the shamrock of Ireland— not Eire's pray note 
the difference, for Eire has been misbehavintr 
(lunng this war m the vigorous successful prose? 
cution of which Lady Hartog (judged by W 
book) ,s keenly mterested-has not been leh 
out. Nor.- for that matter, has the star that, for 
some reason beyond my moti agal (clodhopieris 
brain) is a^ociated with India. OTien, too you 
find gold tissue that must have come f?oi n 
Benau-S loom and has just a touch of pSSle 
UTOpped round the heroine’s figure ^th 
articssness of supreme art S® 

short, snow-white locks. ' 

'Hie background is not without charm. It' 
has bright spots strewn over it-like stS'lit ^ 
m a mass of almost formless xain-cloS^ni^^ 
mg against the firmament L/S. 

Mohenjo-daro (p. 21) fo" 
hut remember, Britanliia’a bade ig'^S T’ 

iit “SS- S’jar 

Emperor, Akbar the Mogul 

Hiiabclh." (Pp. ’22 'S Th”"?. * 1 ““" 

of the "Gupta kings'.. Gems" 

-gle deft stroke the'b'nJhX’at V“ 



horscmm Gbor (Ghlir is, I think, of rawi all orcr the world, reKsrdfen of co'our or creed, 

tno modern spcllmg) find the chovnUers from Campnign of the humanifarisne was egiinst 

Chitor (p. 24) nre to be seen makins the duU resulted in the ^kieg over br 

fly-fecn of course in the distimcc. Near by is bui"'c=mm‘rS%ffS 

Etcncillca tnc Icgcna that our mathematicians All political power which i< set over men.’ said Burke, 
and astronomers, even in the age that tve re- ewrehed ult/matcly for their benefit Its 

gard as golden, "sbow an intimate aequainla'nec Srh,“ d w 

tlic ^^ork of the Greeks. (P. 23). As in future to be exorcised through a Board of Control 
borrowers and imitators we must be in a class whose pre*^Hent became somcUiing like a Secretary cf 
witliout peer. Ftate.” fP. 30). • 

England "made her first contacts with And so on donm to our day, "In October, 
India through the sea route discovered by the 1943. Lord Linlithgow -laid down the Jieavy 
Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama in HOS.” burden of oflice ns Viceroy, which he had borne 
(P. 26). Wanning to her task, ^Ladv Hartog for seven difficult years.” Since then Field 
discards the sombre hues. With rich— but not Jfarshal Lord Wavell has been at work, we are 
gi^udy (reader, mark the difference) colours she allowed to eathcr, assisting "India to full frec- 
quickly and clever’y gets on with the portrait, dom.” (P. 90). 

Britannia appears ns Queen Elizabeth and V 

gives “the monopoly of trade with the East” Lo ! these Indians, however. Gathered 
(p 26) to her merchants leagued tocether in round Britannia’s skirts they look like-^so many 
1600 as the East India Company. The word little imps Not a bit grateful to her for the 


composite figure. Part of her is “-fob Chnrnock, Winston Spencer Churchill had sent by hit- 
who married a Hindu lady after rescuing her beloved comrade at arms— 5ir Stafford 

from her first husband’s funeral pyre.” (P. 26). Cnpps, whose father, I>ord Parmoor was 

Sir Thomas Poe is shown in the act of prorlnim- among tlic first -batch of acquaintances I 

ing : “Do not waste your money on military made in my early days in Fleet Street. (Pp. 

adventures.” (P. 27). Robert Clive — “a junior 94-95). ^^^lat can any one back in Britain do 
o’erk” in the fateful days of AnglorFrencb for these urchins, who snarl and snigger at one 
warfare — knew how to manage affairs and another? Vigorous indeed, nre Lady Ilartog’s 
“the battle of Plasscy therefore m.irks .a turn- brush strokes depicting the bear-garden that 
ine point in the history of both Britain and the “Congress,- the Moslem League, the Hindu 
India ” tP. 28). Untouchables, the Depressed classes the Sikhs” 

To the autiior’s credit be it noted that she (and the icst) have made of India., 
indicates by a hca%-y sable dot “the black period I. am disappointed that Lady Ilartog, with 
of m*i«ru’e in whicli” the English traders, “ill- the means at her disposal, has not checked a 
Kiiifod’’ for "nohtiVaf and administrative” res- sialcmcat nickcdly attributed to Oic Mahatma 
nnnribilitics u«cd “(heir power to enrich .them- Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Having “lost 
ficlvr« and to push their own private interests.” faith in n Bntish victory he “regarded tlic 
<P 20) Sent back to put matters richt -Olive Cnpps offer, to use his own ^ords, ’as a post- 
“acrenfed ever a quarter of a million pounds dated cheque on a crashing bank? So she 
frnm Mir laffir” (Ibid). His exp’anation that writes. Before giving still wider currency to 
“iu^h action was no more tiian tiic u*«al Tndian them, and in so positive a fashion, she should ' 

rusW’ saved him from punishment: but did 

not rilence comment that hnunded him to (Ga^luji s) - own words.” 

“traeic death hv his own hand at the age of - These they were not, ns we know from 

’no” (76id) Horace Alexander — a member of that 

forly-ni . jg represented as . the humanitarian group known to tlicmselvcs as "(he 

K * 1 1 r nf "a ‘.vefciu''of government uhtch «bo»Jd .qoeicfv of Friends” and to others as Quakers 
K. w nnd fair to all.” and ns the cneour-ager Mr. Gandhi was too high-soulcd to protest. 

* 1 1 citulv nf Indian languages.” With a pu'h Sueh a fiction does harm to our cause, especially 
of "(I'c^ftudv of inman in the United States of America. There because 

Over this of its imaginative trappings, it would catch the 


-into II, r period 


dS the Lady’s brush lovingly lingered. 


Ac- eye. 


cordmg pissini; inlo «ie frecdom-bestorving attitude, is, however, ofTscl 

• i niiqtpeslnn The greot ‘InimanitariiB' move- |,y pertain Indians painted in the foreground- 
•iod 01 Mtiipnnr nrrnjrtb >» i - -n.- .ni.innrii 


Tlic sombre effect given to Britannia, in the 
is, liowevcr, offset 


period c 


merit. I 
EnRh-im. 
and British) conscience t 


r S i'i“wii'r»iied: wjs ''7''’&,nd Tliey loom targe. Tbo colour and circunostanct 

^.rxiunding the ruler, ol Indians and then- 
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eerritoTf, the romance that forms a nimbus 
round each fighter and, in this machine age, 
each worker in India’s war-factories, have 
moved her even more than the exploits of the 
Empire-builders and Empire-maintainers. The 
tints used by her in the foreground show off all 
the more because of the restraint with which 
her hand has restored to the palette for filling 
in other portions of the picture. 

What will Americans and other foreigners, 


who have no first-hand knowledge *i India, 
learn from this “ tabloid ”? Little, -I fear, to 
raise us (Princes, shell-makers and ehell- 
slingers excepted) in their estimation. E'/en leas 
likely are they to be moved by it to take 
enthusiastic interest in our effort to shake the 
political burden off our backs. We shall, 
nevertheless, walk erect with our beads held as 
high as any freemen’s in any part of the 
globe. 


THE UNIVERSn’V OF CA^IBRIDGE 
Bv pRor H S. BENNETT 


Or Britain’s two most famous universities 
CambriSge is slightly the younger. The foun- 
dation of. the University of Cambridge took 
place about 1225, and was probably due to one 
of' those periodic migrations which ncrc a 



CatnbrWge hi* two trotnen’s collegi* — Cirtoa tad 
Newnham. Here is a woman underpaonat^ 
•Uidying archaeo'cey amon« the plaster esste of 
Cr«k statues 

feature of medieval student life— in tlit« ca^» 
to a migration from Oxford. TVliatcvcr the 
causes, the 13th century saw the gradual crea- 
tien of n University at Cambridge. The con-' 
gregalion of Masters willing and able to twen 
gradually attracted etudenls, and before long 


the first college was estabUshed at Petcrhoujc 
in 1284. This was followed by successive 
foundations in that and the next two centuries: 
by 1596 there were 16 colleges, and since then 
only one men’s cullege (Downing, founded in 



* The new Carendi'b Laboraton- for phj-ccal 
research was foueded jb 1S7-1, Sir Williim Liwreacr 
Braes. Caxradisfa rrot«sor and a Nob<*l pnar 
winner, i* rM-u rtandiaj; beside a lcnd-iea-*» 
raicroeeorr The laboratory is at pre*ent a centra 
ter war rwarch 

JSOO) ha« Ix^n r«tibli‘bcfl ;inrl inrrtr|X'r2tt«i 
into the University, 

' Unlike the other Cniirr«iti{- of Grt-ai 
Britain, Cambritige has not allowttl women to 
become full members of Ibe University, 




although Itto women’s colleges (Girton and while the colleges concern Uiemsclves wfUi all 
Nctrnham) were established in Uic 19th cen- the nrrnngcnicnts for housing, feeding and look- 
‘ * * * ■’ colleges attend 'ing nftcr the undergraduates’ daily life and 

' routine. 


tury, nnd mcmberB of those 
University lectures. 







Said to be the oldest book fho\-> m Engt.ind/ Bowes of CambndRe 
has been in the same building for ^0 yea«, «nd hw supplied 
countlrw generation^ of pUidcnts Cambridge shopkeepers art • 
fre<iucnt!y scholars 

~ The incdicvnl University 
of Cnmhridgc, however, con- 
sisted not only of colleges, 
but in nddition there were 
innunicrnbie liostcls or lodg- 
ings wliich provided tlie 
nndergradunte witli tuition, 
society nnd n common pur- 
pose. 

Little by little, however, 

Ihc disciplinniy problems 
provoked by considcrnblc 
numbers of lindcrgraduntcs 
necessitated centnil control 
•md nuthority, nnd tlie blns- 

,ors of Art (th=. 
rombined to provide this by 
menns of such oincinls ns, 

(lie Chnnccllor nnd the Pfce- 
lors As colleges enme into 
being, they nnturnlly sup- 
norted tiic forces of lav. and -, 
o?dcr as well as insisting 
on their own rules and con- 
ventions within the college 

Sitem- 


To tills end the college 
authorities see that ever}’ 
undergraduate is under the 
personal care of one of it* 
members who stands in loco 
jxircntis to him. To sucli n 
man the undergraduate 
turns for advice in trouble, 
or before such a man he i? 
summoned if his conduct 
causes any reason .for com- 
ment by the authorities, 
cither of his collcqe or of the 
University. 

The college also • appoints 
one of it« members to ad-- 
vise and. help the under- 
graduate with his studies., To 
this end the two meet to-* 
gether for about pne hour 
each week, when the pupil 
wads to his master some 
essay ' which he has " pre- 
pare, receives' coromeDt 
and criticism of his effort, 



ThU nictimj pbowp the chaloed m«lie\*al book' in TVinity H-'H 
Sbrtn’ II»» i’ Cambridge rollcge to keep the 

• old name of “hidl” 


d name i 

disci- and can discuss at length any iKtint that 
arises. At the same time he ca® 

iilinc autnority i-- n-form*. the ask for help concerning the programrw 

As n result csnonsiblo for the -of lectures wlileh (be /""'i 

TTniversity is now mai y * mBtruction in for his instruction. By tins . . 
nrovlslon^ot lectures te™ ' . sj-slem of lectures nnd individnnl tuiuon, 
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he is enabled to carry on his studies to what- 
ever extent his energy impels him. 

The University lecturers are a select body 
of men and women who are highly proficient in 
their subjects, and most of whom are actively 
engaged in research. As a result, there is .an 
ever-present sense of life in most subjects — 
especially on the science side, where investi- 
gators of world-wide renown work in close 
» contact vith their students. 

/ Besides the formal professional studies, 
the University provides incomparable facilities 
for a more general education. The college 
buildings, in which all undergraduates live for 
part at' least of their three years’ residence, 
throw men together as they assemble in Hall 
for dinner, or meet in one another’s rooms for 
hospitality and friendly talk. 

. This rubbing together of a number of men, 
all reading different subjects and coming from 
a 'wide variety of homes and families is an in- 
I ' valuable educational experience. From these 
daily chntacts and innumerable conversations — 
grave and gay— something* emerges 'whiph is 
not easily 'expressed in wbrds, and is even less 
easily evaluated in terms of the market place, 
but which is the special gift made by Cam* 
bridge to her sons. 

Out of college, again, there is much to be 
gamed beyond the formal lectures and classes. 
Cambridge is only little more than an hour 


from London, so that term-time sees a constant 
coming and going of Cabinet Ministers, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, leaders of industry, of reli- 
pori, of trades-unions, etc,, who are always 
ready to come to address meetings of under- 
graduates. Such meetings may take place at 
the famous undergraduate Society’s head- 
quarters — ^the Union Society — or may be held 
under the auspices of one of the many societies 
which exist to promote various causes. At these, 
and at other gatherings of a more purely social 
character, the 'undergraduate has remarkable 
opportunities of hearing many leaders of the 
day in cver>’ field of politics, literature, art 
and the like. He is encouraged to put forward 
his own viens, to help organise societies and 
meetings, and to make his first efforts at taking 
a responsible place in society. 

In all these activities, the, fact that he is 
living away from home, and as little hampered 
by the controls of his elders as is compatible 
\Mth an ordered existence, helps to promote in 
him an independent and adult attitude which 
makes residence at the University so much 
more, than a mere acquisition of technical or 
professional knowledge. On leaving Cambridge, 
a mao who has taken full advantage of thc*o 
opportunities and. of those which arc provided 
by the innumerable sports and games which 
arc available, goes away with an attitude to 
(lie world developed in many other aspects than 
(he purely intellectual 


THE PL.\CE OF INDIAN ART IN THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
'■ By O. C. GAKGOLY • 


The topic that has been chosen ^or me — 1 
should say, thrust upon me by wcll-mcaniug 
friends — for discussion this evening, vi:., 
Indian Ait in the Indian Universitiw is a 
verj’ embarrassing one. For, the position of 
Indian Art in most of the universities of India 
is much that of snakes in Ireland — a veo’ 
■precarious and dubious one. For, excepting in 
two Universities, Indian Art is not a recog- 
nized culture-subject, either as an elective or 
optional course. And, consequently, the factual 
data connected with the topic that I am called 
upon to set forth before you are verj’ few and 
can be enumerated in a few minutes- 

Ihe recitals of these facts are very^ bald 
and uninteresting and do not bring credit to 
our educational experts who plan or cany on 
the sj’llabuses of studies at our Indian univer- 
sitics. 

I h.sve had the privilege of dclivcriaE 
Itciures on Indian Art in roost of the univer- 


sities o'f India, and I have had gome oppor- 
tunity to study at close quarters the attitude 
of our universities toward? Indian Art— an 
attimde of a genera! boycott of the subject 
and a refusal to recognize any manner of 
culture-values m the manifestations of Indian 
Art qxta Art. In some universities, as in the 
Benares Hindu UmvcTsity and in the Madias 
Unh’crsity — there are chairs provided for lec- 
tures on Ancient Indian Ilistoiy and Culture, 
such as the ,AIaharaja Manindra Cluindcr 
Nundy Chair of Ancient Indian HUtorj' and 
Culture, and the Myers Foundation in the 
Madras University. But these chairs, like the 
Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian Historj’ 
and Culture in the Calcutta University, have 
almost nothing to do with Indian Art— ^cd arc 
confined to discussion.^ or researches on 
Dynastic end Political Histojy, Cbronoloej*, or 
Kurouroatica — and have nolhbg to do iritb the 
Hutoiy of the Development of Indian An or 



»ny contact with the aesthetic phases of Indian nological data or periods of hi‘tor>- doo> not 
Ancient Monumonte or Masterpieces ^ involve any intimate contact with the 
, aesthetic phases of Indian Art — and our History 

«ttua! Faculty for the Fine Arts but it has students, with some rare exceptions, are pro* 
not functioned, in the teaching of the Visual verbially insensitive to the beauties of Indian 
Arts either as a practical subject, or as a Art qiui Indian Art and never- develop any 
Oicorctical one— in the presentation of the love for Indian Art in any of its phases For, 
History of Indian Art. It has, however, pro. the consideration of Dynastic History docs nc; 

give any opportunity to visualize the aesthetic 



expressions of the period^ in representative 
mfl'-ferpieccs of the Fine Art®. 

As a lule, dates, estampages and digging® ' 
film the aesthetic judgment of our histo^*- 
student, and prevent any aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of any phase of Indian Art. ' 

'niere is a faculty of Fine Arts provided 
m the Travancore University . Though some 
extension lectures on some phases of Indian 
Art ha%'e been delivered sporadically, no 
systematic study of the subject has yet beer 
developed. . 

In the Punjab University, there are provi* 
sions for practical lessons in painting for the 
Intermediate and Graduate courses, but there 
is no provision yet for any teaching of Indian 
Art * 

In the Benares Hindu University a syllabus 
has been planned for imparting lessons in 
painting and sculpture generally, and for some 
acquaintance with tho Ilistorj* of Indian Art, 
but no practical steps have yet been taken to 
implement the syllabus planned. 


The Priucipal, Sirada Ukil School of Art, 
Ncy Delhi 


vided Diplonw courses m the tcocliing of ^ 

Alusic-both in its practical and theoretical 1 

"’'’'jliisic is also a subjeef of tcachinc and 

Diploma in the Annainalai University at LH''; lO' V' 

Chidambaram. Dc 111*1 

In Bonibav there is a very efficient De- f/'- c 

partment of Sociology where occasional >• . t ; - ,,5 ll 

some phases of Indian Art receive attention in .. . . 

the shape of researches. As for instance, a indy c , . _ , 

iwnduoto is cngngcd'in writing a History of • y,,-'/ -• •. _v 

Costmes as gathered from tho evidences of the 

"'"T^omclaho™ tecs at "'Are^eif 

to the Bombay University, some Ph"'® 

Indian Archaeology Indian In the Visva-Bharati University at Saiiti* 

nothing like a enursos of niketnn, there is n special Department for the 

Art has vet found a Place m me painting and sculpture under 

study. , , al.a \n the courses of the direction of Mr. Nnnda Lai Bose, one of 

It might be -f India, pro- the leaders of the modem movement in Indian 

fctudy of the bnivcrsUics, somt Art, and artists are given practical trammj •« 

vided in most or the or the the principles of Indian Art and their applies* 

acquaintance with ““"'nfsairto be tions in modem forms of e.vprc,sion. But ho 

data of J"**", Sntotanta with chro-doe» not involve nny direct conUtt with tie 
jMplisd, but tn® m ■ _ 


Member* of the ttloff, Sarada Ukil School of 
Art, New Delhi 
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masterpieces of ancient Indian Art, or any 
acquaintance with the systematic development 
of the history of the various branches of Indian 
Art. 

The Calcutta University has the unique 
distinction amongst the fourteen Indian 
universities of providing not only a special 
chair for the study of Indian Art — known as 
the Bagisvari Chair of Indian Fine Aits — but 
also of providing systematic class teaching in 
the history of Indian Fine Arts through various 
specially qualified readers and lecturers. And, 
the historj’ subject for M. A. course in the 
Calcutta University provides courses of study 
of Indian Iconography or the science of image- 
making, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
as special phases of ancient Indian culture on 
the same footing as the study of Indian philo- 
sophy and of Sanskrit literature Students, 
taking their M. A. degree after the study of 
Indian Art, sometimes continue their study as 
Research scholars in Indian Art, taking some 
special phase of Indian Art for research-thesis. 
Thus, one student is actually engaged in study- 
ing the development and the evolution of 
various types of Indian pillars as illustrated 
in the history of Indian architecture, and, 
another Research-scholar is engaged in study- 
ing the significance of the designs of ancient 
Indian pottery. 

The Calcutta University can also claim 
credit for introducing in its Matriculation 
syllabus as an optional subject, open to boys 
as well as to girl students, an appreciation 
course for the visual arts with special emphasis 
on Indian Art. It has prescribed a syllabus and 
also published a text-book setting out the 
general principles of Art, and the basis and 
standards of Art appreciation. The same 
university has also inaugurated a diploma 
course of art-teaching which include a course 
of lectures on the general history’ of Indian 
Art, 

Such is the tearful tale of the position of 
Indian Art in the history’ of the Indian 
universities. On the whole, we must confess, it 
is, indeed, a dark and dismal picture, un- 
relieved by any’ ray* of illumination. 

I have refrained from any reference to the 
University of this Imperial city'. It has recently 
been overhauled and re-constituted. But, it has 


not yet formulated its policy as regards the 
attitude it should take up towards the study 
of Indian Art. Delhi has been the epi-centre 
of Indian Art and Architectuie for several 
centuries. And the patronage that the Moghal 
Emperore lavished on Indian Art are brilliantly 
recorded on the shining pages of history. The 
great traditions which princely patronage and 
glorious art-practices have helped to build up 
m this city, appear yet to hover over the spirit 
of this great city, and seem to be crying for 
an honoured place in the University of Delhi. 



Id the meantime, a word of warm praise 
is due to this humble Institution founded by a 
talented artist, the late lamented Mr. Sarada 
Charan UkiJ— for keeping alive the flame of 
Indian Art burning in the great city of its birth. 
The resources of this Institution is very limited, 
but courageous workers whose kind hospitality 
we are ehanng this evening, have bravely kept 
burning the torch of Indian art — the spiritual 
principles of which have made rich and original 
contributions to the art of the world, and which 
are yet destined to make richer contributions 
to the new art of to-day, and to the newer art 
of to-morrow. For it must be remembered that 
the prmciples of Indian Art are eternal verities 
and belong not to India alone — but to the 
whole of humanity. 


* A lesture dehrered >t the Sarada Ukil School Of 
Art, New Pelbi, o& 22Bd October, l&ll. 



conflitions of modem life, that eystem bciai? puitable 
(jf at a!l) to medieval coeditioDs. I have no knowledge 
as to what extent the Matriarchal eystem n incapabi* 
of adapting it'olf to modem conditions of life. But 
presuming that it suffora to some extent from rach a 
defect may it not bo possible to modify the old 8)rBtem 
. to the extent of Its unworkability under modem condi- 
tions and maintain its essential features? On the other 
hand it might have become totally unfit to keep pace 
with modem times. If that is really so there is no use 
hugging an in^lidition which has out-Hved its usefulness 
and then the Malabarians will be certainly Justified in 
discarding it off as unsuited to their preaenMay beeds. 
But if that must be done, I believe, it can be done with- 


either giving it (the system) a bad name or without 
'impuUng to N'ambudris evil and dishonourable motii’es. 
In oilier words, if it must, let the Ma'abar hlatriarchy 
fm, but let it go with good grace, if evidence of histojy 
shows that it i3_ deserving of that grace. That historical 
evidence is in its favour has, I believe, been fhown in 
the forgoing pages. If then it is still found necessary 
to abolish the Matnarchal system of hfalabar because 
it no longer serves any useful purpo«e, let not its past 
achievementa be slighted or overlooked because oi its 
inability to cope with the present-day world and its 
complex problems. If it is dead, it must be buried, but 
can it not demand a decent burial ? • 

(Concluded) 


h® W per cent were below the age of 15, and of the Test 
of the population 74 or about 30 per cent were adult 
females, oi whom Bg-iin nearly half were widows. Thus 
95 per cent of the destitutes in the camps are either 
the women or children. This preponderance of women anJ 


DESTITUTION AT CONTAI THANA, jnDNAPUR 

By RADIKRISHNA MUICHERJEE, Al. Sc. 

iNTHOarcnoN families there are 0 vil'ages which were represented by 

«... . 4j.^ nt ♦!>*. more than 5 families each, the largest number being from 

way possible for the wneral maders. The Friends desHtufc camp 

Ambula^ncp Unit which a and ^eIy IHt'e can be inferred about the distress in a 

^preached Prof, TTnivenilv in happened that the^ villages were renresenfed in large 

^p.artment of AnJhfffJosy;. numbers being nearer to the camps than (he others. . 

the beginning of this tbe 5ince the rtestilules came to the camps from a const- 

Contai to give (hem an idM ® dcrable Dumber of villages any bias regarding ny 

people and the tvne of partictihr village roust have been eliminated. Therefore, 

major probfe.ns (n_he faced to anv rehabilitati ® • our sfndv may be considered to be a fairly good sample 

Thev were ciipervi«Tg and manimnc a few d®*'"” « garvey of the destitutes of Contai Tbans area. 
camns nt and near about Contai. *nd so were ra urgrot 

rcM of such dstfl for pmper relief work and Meres«fiil Tnr DcsTfrUTES 

rrhsbilltitlop of the destitutes, Prof. Chatfopadhyay re- The destitutes we studied were 218 to number. 

»rn««ted the Cs cil'ta PtatistlcV I.sboratorv' to spare tne Table 2 shows that out of 2-10 destitutes studied 159 or 

fir <1 ‘hort period to cotiduet the survey and * 

Laboratory very k/ndl.v consented to the proposal. 

Mrrnon or Fm.ii TTobk 

^flm^*at^Ma1ri«^ngo?^Hnd ^ni^nTia. two ch7Mrea.’iis"wr fotmd out from the destitutes, is mainly 
two des lute cam^ at Mam ago; „asons.~(i) fami’ies who lost their jna e 

small jy*' Friends Ambulance Unit. The field members came to the camp, (ii) in many cases the male 

managed bv the hrrendS Amouia^e col’ege members who could not provide for their wife and 

work Contai to^ Thes-* gentlemen were pro- children sent them off to the camp whiie they them- 

stnden s f'-oy Contai town. ^ines^^K coHeded bur wives stuck to the village or moved about here and 
penv trampn P ftp«fitnlp« staving ?n the camo there in search of food. 

information f”]™ ", ^ Voiing children roiild We cannot find the cause of destitution and suggest 

CTpeptmg a .lew wno rplstions rehabilitation measures unless we study the desiitutes 

not gn-e reliable m omstion ana m ^ j. , 

dr neiehbonre in the eamps wno c^^ n„niber and that is. their position in the society. So the account tl 
Howi'ver. thev were etudied 24fl diwtitiite* who the destitutes wc give henceforth will always be o 

ppeleetinc »>,rn. have Io«f and b1*o relation to their family and village which will incident- 

well remember tpe p op o„r data mav be ally give an indication of the deterioration of rural hie 

DcSTTTTTtS IW CoNTAI ^ ThE DESTITUTES IN^BcLATION TO FaMILT 

The destitutes c^.ie to jiecjimpin^.®^^ v^un- The 216 destitutes we studied belong to J59 families, 
ways. Some came Irom t comolclcly stranded and «ome families being represented by more than one ®f 
t.anly; in ^me to the camp from a its membera. An analysis of the destitute families ^ 

thrown out m the slree .-n.-ted bv the roilitaiy age and sex (Table 3) reveals that 159 familie« covered 
distaocc; some ngam destitute camp. a population of 657 men. women, and children. 

authorities and handed oyer to to® oesiuu y average, a family of 4 to 5 members. Of th» 

From the tabular £ ‘he camp from 79 657, 65 per cent are males and 45 per cent are femyl«- 

will be seen that they have wm to compwition of various age grades are : children 

different account of the families (male) 25 per cent, children (fems/c) 20 per cent, adult 

Contai town Tab e .1 Tbis group- (male) 20 per cent, and adult {female) 23 per cent 

the number oJ.,':'’l“f.Ln7Jeaking the msjorily af These are the proportions in the sample before cydooi 

ing shows that while genemiy ro i^o m normal times, 

tho villages were repre-enuu u. 



DESTITUTION AT CONTAI THANA, MIDNAPUR 

. How far will this sample survey give us any idea aericulture, that is farming in one’s own land, com- 
anout the general population ? We do not know what famed with any other are the two chief occupations 
percentage of the population became destitutes. All we noted down. In normal times (September 1942) they 
can say IS that the destitutes form the most affected claimed 160 of a total of 24S productive earners. Thus 
strata of the population in the villages. As our cample 64 per cent of the men in productive occupations among 
13 an unbiassed sample it will give us some idea as to the destitute families were engaged in the primary occu- 
tce_ general condition of the destitutes and an index of pation of agriculture and of the rest 28 per cent 
their suffering. Further we shall try to show that he engaged in crafts. 5 per cent in domestic service, and the 
oerfitutcs came from a strata that can be more or less rest 3 per cent’ in other forms of work, like laundry, 
defined_ from several angles,— (i)_ their economic posi- etc. Among the professions mentioned “liberal arts", 
tJon, (ii) their social position, (in) their place in pro- “shopkeeping," etc. are not represented at all. Both 
ducton. liberal arts and shopkeeping or other jobs of middle 

Posmex OF Destitute FAiimms in raen require either more capital to start the job or to 

VuxACS SociETT leam the professions, like teaching, etc. and the ctrata 

rv .L- _» » t that became destitutes could not afford these amenities. 

Out firrt attempt at defining this strato of the mentioned here that Table 6 gives us 

population is by an analysis of their caste. Caste it .s j,„other glimpse into the economic condition of those 
true doe, not pve uj on .dea of the real soml position . 

’’ “ ” <-■ The huso number of labourers sharply differen- 

ul several reasoM. tiated from those who combine agriculture and labour 

,11 . j p^eral y speaking, even now professions are 

to people in the village by caste 2. The huge atmv of unproductive earners, guite 

2. The economically lower strata of the population ^ number being men. TTiis also points to the extremely 
not always but generally belong to the socially lower condition of these people even in porma' 

. tim£. 

In table 4 we give an analysis of the caste of the \Ve can now briefly summarise our position, 
destitute families. The higher castes like Brahmin, etc.. Our caste analysis of the destitute families, pro- 
are nractically unrepresented. The overwhelming majo- perty classification, and analysis of profession, all prove 
ritySif the families studied belong to the castes which that these destitutes did not come from all c’asses of 
are generally associated with agnculture, craft and people in the village but from a distmet stratum of 
manual labour. Thus Mabishyas or Kaibartas, who form < ilbge population. 

1^®, *Sri«uItunsts. The ^,,,3 ,g the poorest and most hard-working; 

^Ik of the remaining families belong to castes liw normally this stratum of the people lives in ex- 
Han, Much}, Tanti, Wi. Jugi. etc., who are a^ poor conditions. 

artisans or hbourers. The higher castes of the Milage This stratum includes both agriculturists and artisans, 

are not usua'ly associated with this strata by ^ mdudes both the rural pro’etariat and the next upper 

reasw of their caste form fbe, lower strata of society gnje, the lower, and to some extent the middle 
Table S gives us an analysis of the destitute families 

by classif^ng them according to the ailtivable land they These people are placed in the most important 
possess. This is justified since the rural life in tJcngai is |q village bfe— prodliction. 

on agrarian economy. It can be Can we have any idea as to what portion of the 

Table that 64 per cent of the rural population they 'comprise of? This we can get 

M land even in normal times (September li^;. me Floud Commission Report of Bengal according 

Kishans who owned an insu^ient quantity bet^eo one which 54 per cent of the rural families in the Midaa- 

bigha {0-6 acre) and 3 bighas (f'S acre) constitute 50 j^^jd up to 3 acres of land which indicates 

per cent of the destitute families. Those owning more study covers more than half the village popu- 

thaa 1-5 acres but less than 2'6 acres form 4 per cent ^jje intensity of their distress and the 

and above 4 aerfes but less than 5 acres of land was pfj,ij?cms of their rehabilitation in consequence .ril’ 

OTOsd by a bare 1 per cent. Only one eobtory ease was ^ good pointer to the estimation of the distres" 

that of a man who owned 14 acres. Thus the conclusion jjj villages as a who'e. Since the destitutes have 
we can draw from this is : come from a good many different villages the data may 

1. That the large majority of rural families who be accepted as fairly representative of Contai police 

turned destitutes generally belong to that strata of the station area as a whole with regard to the effect of fb- 
vi’lage which owns no ijmd or very little land. food ensis on the rural population. 

2. Quite a number of Kishan families who own 5 „ 

to 6 bish., (.b™t 3 .era) of tod .nd .0 may bo Fa™«s ™ Dninonoi. 

clashed as middle peasantry have been severely affected Loss of Property ; To measure the intensity of 

and forced to turn into destitutes. suffenng ol these people we may start with the loss of 

3. As a group, none of the rural families holding property they sustamed. Loss of property is selected es 

land above 3 acres' or so have been affected. It ehows an index as it will give us the best idea of the condition 
that thev are immune to the food crisis. through which they passed and the condition they have 

Tbe average land owned by the Kishans who arrived at, A word here is necesary as to the rignifi- 

tumed destitute i^ 1’2 acres or 2 bighas if we exclude cance of different forms of property to a rural family, 

from the average the large number who did not possess The most valued property is the liomestead land, the 
any land. Inc'udmg them the average comes down to dwelling site. So long as there is a piece of land the 
■39 seres' a little above one bigha. , family is sure of shelter. 2^ext in importance is the 

Considering the importance of land in village cultivable land. Being the only principal source _of 
economy this analysis, more than the caste, confirms income it is valued only second to dwelling site. Third 
our opinion that the ’destitutes came from the lowest comes the livestock which supply essential animal labour 
and to some extent from the middle strata of he without which the principal occupation — agnculture — 
village people After these there comes utensils and orna- 

Our third' attempt at identifying this group is^ Iv nients. These two are generally the little reserve in 
their profession in normal times. From table 6 it is hand which is u*ed in emergency. A peasant who has 
• clear that it is a part of the working population we lost ornaments and even livestock still entertains rorae 
are concerned with The rnost essential pnmary activities hope of recovery through strenuous labour. One losing 
in village life are fitted in the table. Labour (which in land slips into the cl3*« of day labourers and one ]o«ng 
practically all the cases means agricultural labaur) and his homestead becomes a pauper. 



A rouRh glance through the table 7 which gives ti^ How did this happen ? We have already noted that 
a record of the Property they owned and have lost oow In our sample regarding the agricultural groups are are 
IS enough to establish Rcvcral facts. inamlv eoni^mnd wifl. fl,^ 'fill 


, V, . . mainly concerned with tJie lower peasantra*. These Dcople 

1. Ornaments, utensils and livestocks have been lost to i — 1 *i.- J-ec pcoj i 


I m' Vi’A^ j — oi.-— * •*> aaert the natural consequence of the cyclone and 

by practically all the destitutes. Ihe food crisis sold off the little land they had and Ihu- 

2. 28 per cent have lost all their cultivable land and tried to s.ue themselves by slipping over to Labour rr 

another 32 per cent lost part of their land (Table 7B). the improdiictii e group, or by emigration to try their luck 
19 per cent have lost even their homestead and are now else\vhere. If they could not thus save themselves Ihev 
beggars ^th no shelter. (Table 7A). died. The people in other occupational groups al«o e. 

3. The loss in livestock is most appalling. Wliile liaved similarly. When their usual occupations, like' craft 

formerly 115 families or 72 per cent owned cattle now became temporarily obsolete in the abnormal condition 
only 20 or 17 per cent own cattle and total number of they either tried to save themselves by taking up Labour 
cattle now is 14 per cent of its former strength. or Unproductive occupations (that is, begging) or cmi- 

4. Tlius while all of them lost their liquid asset ‘’if W 

about lialf of them lost their land. While average piies- 

Sion of these families was 1 acre, now it has become 0-C “r ‘ 

acre. While formerly 58 in 159 or 36 per cent owned land per cent due to food cn-^i-. 


By trj'ing to me.asiire their distress v 


of the total number of families have lost all lan*d. Thus 

both in total acreage and in the number of families hold- their propert5 to a hrge_extrnt._and nmiil- 


rn in loiai acreage ana in yic numoer oi lamiiics hoja- i: rt .i „r ujf 

.ng>„d CO, n,idepbk change he. token pl.ee. The X » Poo 

period, col. anolyss m t^le S ohopo how cloaa range of „„ Ihen, Kn Ihe 

land holding mdually pew smjdler and more and more ^ position 

peasants joined the rank of landless labour. The middle nyM'Extieetiee : The dcslitutek In our prc, ions 
peasants having tram 0-5 to 2-5 acres suffered very H., earried on . 

acutely regarding lorn of land Tlius while the landiM ,„„j h.,.. j,i„y 

lieasant could not sell becaii e they, had none those who any emergency or disaster. To surfi a group the loss 

had land were forced to sell and jom the former cla« „f incomo-their labour '.power 

The former class in the could only submit to ,|,„,„gli ,||.health translated from economic to hunn» 

the natural consequences of want. forms moan one thing on'y— Death. 

Indebtedness : Economic ]o«s to be property Table 9A gives us record of all the deaths that took 

measured must includo the stauciing debts which may be place between ^plcmber 1912 (after cyclone) and 
assumed to be a charae on the remaining 3«'<?t Tabic j'cbruary 1914. In all 05 families were affected by dc-ath 
8 gi\es n ist^ of the debts of the faniilic;j. It rtmws « (not sliown m the Table) and the total death was 191. It ■ 
families still in <15“* the extent of debts is Its 2.599 means therefore that CO per cent of the families suffcrcil 
in February 1914 which to be paid ewallow ,•* (he lo«s of one or more of its members, and there 

considerable amount W lan<l or any other form 01 pro- on an average two deaths per family. Table shows that 
perty sti’l left over. Tlic table on debts however apart death.rale for the period oi cyclone disaster (September 
from being a supplement is not to be taken as a good I012-Fcbniaiy 1913) was 12 per cent. For the food-ends 
index. It docs not correctly represent the needs and real period, (that is. M.-ir. 1913-Nov. 1914), It was 15 per cent, 
liabilities of these families bec.ui«e, and for the epidemic penorl (December 191^Febniiry 

1. There is an obvious underestimation. Moov igii) which i« the shortest period of the three it wa< 
destitutes being children or women could not give us 7 -pjiuj (f,^, average annual death-rate is 22 

accurate information regarding the amount of debts in- percent. 

ciiired by the male members of family.. . . , , A closer analysis of the death-rate reveals the fol* 

2 Monej’-lcndcrs being afraid of the interference of lowing fact.s; — , 

the Debt Settlement Board sometimes refuse to give loans I. Death-rate of children below 6 was 38 per cent for 
fo the riJJwrs specially when the debtor Is poor and (|,o whole period of one year five months, being higher 
has not enough assets to repay the loan. by 9 per cent from the general death-rate. (Table 8B). 

Chanqe of Ocevpahon : 'T.'l,-}?!', " 2. Death-rate for adult male was 11 per cent higher 

three period record of the occup-ilion of the destitutes 

shows how the cyclone and food cn is an 3 Death-rate for adult women was considerably 

occupations. . .. 1 k«rnr« lower being a little less than the general death-rate. 

Wc have already mentioned that in the ,4. Generally speaking death-rates were higher during 


\VC nave uutiivv - ,1. vjrncrauy spcaKing aeain-ratca wti 

cyclone that is even m the food-criris than at any other lime, 

the landless labourers and along with ‘hem ine ^ . jf wc analyse this staggering figure more clo«cIy we 


turists who hiving very little to sow’o extent scpirate the deaths directly due 

emrlovraent were the majonty. ‘JMW (a • cyclone and its aflcr-cffrcffi from deaths in the li’t 

'intl o’d) mile population 130 or M per cent were lwa> food-cnrii. It is of course diflinilt to do so as the cyclone 
nnu u u/ • 5,, »- Afrennv their labour. . • 1,. .v 1 4i,„ ,.:ii 1 


crowding the vilhge market offering their labour. deeply upset the normal balance of the villages. Any 

T 41- ..-lAvt jmmcdiatelv after cyclone, that is in way of the 191 deaths 70 or 41 per cent took place during 
In the period med y > . SentemiKr 1912-February 1913 which may generally tn 


T- “’mn'lS number of earners in the Labour groun September 1912-February m3 which may Rencrally.^ 

February ^i,ne the groups with agneui- called the cvclone period. But even during this penod 

jncrca'cd by 11 j occupa^s and craft came as seen in Tabic 9(C) the majority of deaths was due 


tiirc as the only or one 01 “^^ra“^'*\hc“numbcr'in the not to cyclone but to rpidemio and undcr-noun'h' 
down by 87 ®\^3cd "p by 100 per cent from 18 ment. It fully reveals how imdeq^tc was the hflP 

unprodiietive group .w given after the cyclone. Dunnp lliis period 


and undcr.noun*h' 


37. . ■ ,t,- fnn,i criris in Fcbniiry 1914 Malaria was raging already as an_ epidemic here 

Similarly .i-ows a conridorab’c decrease Stirvation deaths was already entering the field and 

though the to the period before, yet ibis carried off 6 directly and 5 through Drojw whirh of^ 

in strength m number of is 1 ca«e of starvation, and bad foc^. But ^hm M 

is the group ^^'“^"JJ^^.-mberof u^roduclivccirneni crisis became more acute {March-^ovcmher 1913) 
productive earners, ^e " . neirly equal in starvation became enemy No. 1 and directly 

Ls ri«en to a SdjVe Sm put toWr- off 31 per cent of those who died in this peri^ai Droj^ 

proportion to all Pj- (},e ogricultural groups and was also on the mcrease and mahna «nd <ithpr dtseser^ 
^c number of earners in sn ^ starvation and half disease. 

' craft have come down stm more. 
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With the harvest that came in December 1913 the As we found out, husking paddy and preparations 
situation temporarily improved but the etplosive of grams from other agricultural produces like pulse 
ffltuation was not abolished. This is proved by the etc, are the most familiar form of occupation for^ese’ 
ora period table where malaria, cholera, etc, have women. So centres for husking paddy milling pulse 
brok^ out while starvation figure is droppmg. etc, may be opened to provide the women with diffe- 

ihe efiect of the large number of mortality rent forms of work m different agncultural 
among adult males meant a further cnpplmg of these Besides that, there are many women belonging to the 
families economically. Table 10 shows that out of 159 castes of weaver and tailor. These women may be 
families families, that is 40 per cent, were badly bit trained up in the respective professions, if they are 
10 'f reduction of their earning capacity. Of thc^e not acquainted with it already and weaving and tailor- 

^ ti^nihes or 7 per cent were completely crippled, mg centres may be opened. We came to know from 
ana 41 or 26 per cent were almost wholly enppied. the destitutes that preparing nets from cotton thread 
Inus 53 per cent of the families lost their leading is also a popular occupation in this locality so this 
earners through death. Therefore death aggravated the work can also be taken up. It is a profitable occupation 
problem hundredfold and more and more families were with enough demand m present times m the form of 
forced on to the streets. camouflage nets and fishing nets. Over and above 

Destitution other cottage industries, like spinning, paper-makmg’ 

The total effect on the villages of the food crisis basketry making, etc., may be taken up which are 
can now be assessed from several facts. The Uble on considerable importance in present times. One word 
Occupation clearly shows how the centre of gravity f J" caution is here necessaiy as to the cmpIojTneDt cf 
Milage life was for a lime completely upset and ^ m particular occupation. The destitutes 

people who normally earned on the productue life of *>hould always be employed in that form of occupation 
the village first crowded the village market and then which is either the traditional one or which she does 
w their health became worse and the village market mind taking up, otherwise, she will never stick to 
faded to employ them they became senu.paupers As will give it up at the first chance she gets when 

semi-paupers they could not get a living inside the ^ httJc better off. Thus, basketry making is an occu- 
Mllages and therefore they started roaming from pation earned on by the low caste Hmdus, like the 
village to village in search of food or job. Table 11 „***?*’ Bagdis, etc. Woman belonging to other 
8>'es us a picture of the destitution. It shows that out castra may leara it m the destitute comps but 

oI 657 persona 2M (39 per cent) had to come out of ‘A ** doubtful whether they will cany it on in 
in search ot food, of whom 246 are in the village. 

destilfite camps. Those who died outside the villages , problem of women and children 

(as far as that could have been ascertained from the wlio wnnot be repatnated may be solved. But the 
destitutes questioned) are not included in this Thus r«habilitalien measures will not be successful, neither 
from the onginal population of 657 persons a poor 216 ^“6*® oor ja ca« of those repatriate unless 

w 33 per cent remained in the villages (Table 12). PW'Pf r®b«« Jood and medicine be carried on 
Tins picture again shows how social life was torn ®'oiult®o^usly jor the following reasons:— 
apart by the food crisis. Of tins emigrating population * The d^itutes who cannot be repatriated have 
141 were under 15 and C9 were adult women. Thus ‘®®d. Besides these individuals, even those 

Bcnerally mothers left the villages with their children wiio will be repatnated cannot carry on. Because, as 
while the fathers and adult men stuck on. This dis- VV® of the rural 

riiption of family life has created another big social popul^j'ott from which the destitutes have come were 
problem for our people. affected by the food crisis in the last year mainly duo 

The desperate position to which a peasant arrives |® V'® *hat tlicy had never a suflicient resen-e of 
yhen he decides to leave the village or break up the {®®“ their own possession. Usually they buy rice 
(vraily can also be appreciated from the table if. It V™™ ‘'‘® ®|; Set advances of paddy from the 

Shows that the largest number left the village dunng and zemindars. But last year thev could not 

December IJMS-Februaiy 1914 period and not when any advance from these people and bought food 
the trouble started. While after the cyclone .only 50 “t »n absjml price. This year also they face the tamo 
all left the village dunng March-Xovember J9I3 Problem Thi« stratum js bound to come to the market 
left .and during December 1913-Februaty 1W4 « ‘ '® *'1®^ exhausting their meagre 

jnany as 135 were outside the village. The table on . r ,k • . e j i . ^ 

lo'=3 of properly shows that by this time they had j intensified by the fact that 

completely exhausted Ihcir osets and found no other y ®®°4* ki land remained fallow last year as 
'^ay but the road before them. Tlie reluctance of *“.k ®f . . ra®reforc their stock position 

P<?opje in ^Dgal to stay in hospitals or Homes is J* *k^ ® r ® bumper 

Well-known, and we often found cases where even half ^®*'’ ® Bengal but Ih^e rural poor did not 

starved villagers refused to leave his hut. But when TL i k fk'^^ ®^ 24-72 

the alternative was death they had to leave. *®^* holding for these 159 families 

I’KOBixiis OF ItoaraiATioN A.VO RErLvDiiiTAiw.s due 

Wo staled earlier that the aim of the cnquiiy was ® reasons (Table H). 

•0 clarify the problems of repatriation and rcbaoilita- r- the destitutes and also the family members 
tioEL The destitute camps cannot ^ run for all limes ®* Uwse who will be repatnated hare all been de- 
and so the destitutes must be repatriated and this Mtaliscd lo-a great extent by the ensis and epidemic 
should be done as soon as possible. Table 13 shows “ rapog in various forms. So if proper medical rcLef 
that Out of 159 destitute families studied the member? ** not run the death rale will be even higher thin fai 
of 55 in the camps, that is, 31 per cent think that tho' the year. . . .... t 

may bo repatriated by their nearest relativca, like , Itcfwlnauon is not like establishing a new colony 
fatlicr, brother, husband, etc, while of the rest lOJ, •’“t putUng back a people to its former position. This 
that IS, 64 per cent arc not very hopeful regarding toeana that dcstili^es must go back to their former 
repatnvUon. For tho«« women and children who ran- p'aro la rural hie. But unices rural life itself js revived 
hot bo repatriated the following measures rosy he ^ repatnation becomes a fartiea! procedure, 

v’legt'ftrd : nehabihtatioa of rural life becomes therefore he 

1. The children should be sent to the Orphansgesi precondition for successful rcpatnition. Unfortunately 

2. The women are to be traisAl in some niral thw study cannot sup^est the rebabilitation mirasuTw 

oeeirpaiions. so that, they can go back to their vdllagca ra details for the obvious reason thit the viilage-f have 
and live without depending on any one. been rtudied. 



noivcvcr, from our tnalj-rij It « clear fliat the jirodocinE a chronic famine. Hence relief in food ia all 
lool crpn did not (•ome all on a sudden na An act of the more necc«.tiry for them 

Ood. It it really sprakinR an intonaincalion of he Our occupation table revealed earlier that alons ■ 
Aftito Btalo ol the rural economy, specially with regard n-ith the lower atrati of Kishaos. the village atrisans— 
to the pounon of land dtstnbuUon. Tlio annual con- HCJtm, carpcDtc-rs, teh or on-pressers etc., are steadily 
wmptiori of nee for i to fi membera in a family, the being wiped out by the food crisis. The problem for 


uniil sire of a simple biological family in Bengal, ire Uictc people are : 

rnds. (4‘C mdi. per capita) approximately. To (1) 'Ihcy liavc lost part of their market as the 
nroducf tliat amount a peasant family must have vt growing impovcnshmcnt of the peasants have forced 
feast 2'5 acres; and we found that in our sample only them to spend as little as possible on anything else, 
a few prrpaaa tionsc-iw 2*6 acres or more land. Turlhcr (2) During food crisu fast year they also bad to 
he lias other bare nccc\-'iliea to manage. In normal give up their liquid assets, their capital and their 
yciM they manage it partly by being on lemU implements. Tlie result u Uiat they are not only being 
rdanatjon level for several moniha, partly by working physjcaJ.y annihilated but the ItUle eeU-tiiUlcicncy 
as a day-labourer and partly by taking land on a that villagers had regarding clothes, etc., is being 
ehire-bnsis from shme rich Jotedar who rents out land destroyed- 

on a biiw of 60 per cent crop for the pcwani and Our table on occupation revealed that while 
60 per Cent for the landlord. Towards the end of the formerly 21 per cent of earners were artisans now a 
swon the hndowner ndvancci romc crop al <0 as a loan bare S per cent eke out a miserable existence on their 
to the hard-prryard cultivator and gets it back with craft. This class al-o must go back to their normal 


to the hard-prryard cultivator and gets it back with craft. This class al-o must go back to their normal 

60 per cent intcrcH from tlie next crop. occupation and relieve the land from extra pressure 

On such a highly strained ^stem the food crisLa winch tlicy must be giving to it now. By withdrawing 
and cyclone of last ytar came. Jt broke up the Jittle from cultivation and day labour they will not only 
stability that this sj'stcm had by further increasing ease the acute condition existing there but fulfil some 
the landless and making the land distribution more cMcntial needs of the village. lor them restoration f 
top-hca\y. From our table we saw (hat over and their implements and some advances from time to 
above tli(x»c who never had any land 23 per rent lost time ti.| they are gcttled doivn is essential before they 

all lands Uicy pooicssed and another 23 per cent lost can null up. 

part of Ihnr hand during Uie crisis. This means that These are the big problems which face us in any 
a chronic famine will affect this stratum of the* rural senous scheme of Itehabilitalion. These are uigeat 
population and wipe them out even- year unleas t problems that roust be faced and that quickly. Or 
leist the old balance is brought back again. This is else this lime this entire stratum of the vi.lage popula- 
bouod to happen because we will have now an even lion will bo Jilcrally annihilated- And Contai cannot 
larger majority of the villagcn going wiUiout any suraivc if Bus straiuna dies. Aonihilation of this working 
land to till and they will not be able profitably to pcasantiy of Cental will mean the end of Coalai. 
employ thcmwjlvcs as day labourers for more than , . , c;.s.— , ..,i 

two or three months during han*e»t time tod the 1 . S/.emnp the number o) irom vhvh 

period of cultivation. Having no land of their own tAc member* oj the destitute camps have 

ihcv will have no stock from which to rupport them- .... ^ -j j j . 

scKcs for the rJt of the year. They have also fold The des itutes have been considered under 

the:? iMt reserv. properly ’loPS am. They wll Ihcte- 
fore be forced to sUn-e unless they pel back their 

land Tlius famine Of no famine, black marketing or Number of * 

iopc. They win bo loropd .0 ro;i.in unomployrf or v,l ago. tarmly-umf 

a long period on stara-ation diet. Therefore the problem J 17 

of real reh3bibl.ation roust answer boldly this crymg i 10 

necd%tninsfer of land, otherwise the moment chan^ | J 

is stopped the peasants or at least a big part of them ^ 0 

'^**''ncrc*are**othcr problems to bo faced with !*!” ’ 3 ' 3 

agrarian crisis; such as <i) there is a cODSidcraWe 3 3 

shortage of plough cattle, ( 11 ) the men have not got 7 3 

the health lor strenuous jobs and "--p , 

food they will not be able even to till their soil thus ^9 

Table 2. Shetetmr the sex, age, and civil cmdilion 0 / the destitutes in the camp. 

Sex and civil condition 

ifni- Female Total p.c. of total 

destitutes Wfi) 

1 e- roia MBiTied Widowed Single Married Widowed Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Age-grade Single Mamed wiaowca “^0 2 6873 159 35S0&5 

0-15 .4 1 40 34 12 74 88 6 30 35 


Kumhcr of 
villages 


, -A /.firt fitril eondilion of the destitute famitUs in normal times, September, l9iS 

Table 3. Shomng Ihe sex, ago and dvM eonatiton oj ’evet^). 

'Sex and civil condition 

.. . _ Female Totol j>.c. of total 


WSHnwed SioBlo Married Widowed Male Female Total 
Single Mamed Widowca 01 w ^ 2^^ 

1^ in 81 70 171 151 322 


j>.c. of total 
oomlation (557) , 
Rule Female Total 

25 20 45 

26 23 49 
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MUSLIM 

HINDU 


.Table 4. DutnButum oj de^tilute jamihea by com- 
mimtty, caste and sect, 

Communily Cast or sect Famdv 

»,Tr^TT.. j » 

Sunni 3 

Br ahmin \ 

Shakra (Goldsmith) 2 

Sutradhar (Carpenter) 1 

Napit (Barber) 2 

Dhubi (Washerman) 4 

Teli (OUmilJer) 2 

Muchi (Leather worker) 1 

Han „ 12 

Jelia (Fisherman) 4 

Mall (Gardener) 1 

Tanti (Weaver) 22 

Mahisya (Kaibarta) S6 

Other low castes 17 
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Table S. Showing the Tange of cultivable land ovmed 
by the destitute jamilies in dinerent periods. 
Sept. 1W2 Feb. 1943 Feb. 1&44 

Range of p.c. to p.c. to p.c. to 

land m Fami- total Fami. total Fami- total 


lies 

101 

27 


(159) hes 
M 111 


(159) lies 
70 121 


1-0— 1-5 
1-5— 2-0 
2 0-2-5 

2 5-3 0 

3 0-^ 0 
4-0~6-0 

Above 5-0 


Table 6. Shou-in^ the source of livelihood of ike members of the destitute families in the three periods. ' 


Source of 



Earners 



Total number of 



livelihood 

Sept. 1942 

Feb. 1943 

Feb. 1941 


earners 






Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Sept.' 

■42 Feb. ’43 Feb. ’41 

Sept. ’42 Feb. '43 Feb. ’44 

Agriculture 







13 

4 





Agriculture & 













labour 

17 






17 

2 





Agriculture A 













_ others 

18 






18 






Labour 

inn 

4 

115 

11 

44 

1 

113 

126 

45 

45 

75 


Craft 

Homestio 

32 

37 

15 

12 

8 

3 

69 

27 

10 

28 

16 

15 

service 

bliseellaneoua 

8 

6 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 


12 

7 

6 

4 

7 

3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

11 

4 

ProduotUe 


■ 

— 

““ 

““ 

””” 




““ 


— 

„lotM 

202 

46 

143 

26 

66 

3 

24$ 

169 

69 

100 



Unproductive 

5 

13 

16 

21 

26 

28 

18 

S7 

54 




Grand total 

207 

A9 

159 

47 

92 

31 

2G6 

206 

123 





P.o. of unproductive occupations to grand total 

Table 7 (A) Showing the assets of the destitute families 
Assets 


i different periods. 


Family units concerned 
Sept. ’42 Feb. ’43 Feb. ’44 


Particulars of assets 
Sept. ’42 Feb. 43 Feb. 44 


p.c. of loss 
(Sept. 42-Feb. 44) ' 
Families Assets 


Cultivable Land (acreage) 6S 48 39 63 29 25 33 CO 

■Homestead Land 110 99 89 27 15 14 19 48 

Livestock (Number) 115 2S 20 231 43 32 S3 80 

Hrnameats (wt. in tola) 99 42 34 ISOS 721 172 76 90 

Utensils (Number) 124 46 23 1079 372 151 SI g6 

Table 7 (B) Showing in details the loss of cultivable land by the destitute families. 

Families holding Families losing in toto Families losing in part 

land in Sept. 42 Sept. ’43-Feb. ’43 Mar. •43-Feb. ’44 Sept. ’42-Feb. '43 Mar. ’43-Feb ’44 

Sample 58 6 H 13 6 

Percentage — 0 19 22 lO 


Table 8 Showing the outstanding loans of the destitute families, 

I'ature of Indebted families 

debt Sept. ’-42 Feb. ’43 Feb. '44 

Secured 3 6 7 55 103 

Unsecured 15 35 40 


Amount of loan in Rs 
SepL *42 Feb. '43 Feb. ’44 


55 

1351 

2409 


2409 

2599 


Loan per indebted 
families 

Sept. '42 Feb 43 Feb 44 
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A^JOTHER UNDEuiiARhiU w a k. 


Table 13. Showing the vnlUngness and ability of the 
relatives of the destitutes to repatnate 


' them. 

Parltculars Family units p.e. of 

_ concerned totals 

Relatives willing but unable 55 34 

„ unvs^lling but able 3 2 

^ „ and unable 101 64 

Total 159 100 


Table 14. Showing the extent of fniUtvahle land 
lying fallow in diferent period. 


Crop Sej&on 


Toul cultivable 
holiiu^a if all p c 


of total 
holding 


Amin 1&42-43 1 0-54 

•Aus 1943.44 46 29-04 

Aman 1913-44 33 12-78 


63-30 

36-54 

24-72 


1 

79 • 

62 


ANOTHER UNDECLARED WAR AGAINST CHINA 

By A STUDENT OF CHINESE AFFAIRS r 


Since the middle of October, every one has noticed the 
barrage of Anglo-American press propaganda against 
Ohiaa. Almost all the leading and influential papers in 
the U.K. and U.S.A. and even in Russia have made 
most violent and wildest accusations agajnst the 
Chinese' Government. Of these charges the most out- 
standing are : 1. The Central Government’s army has 
been virtually out of war : 2. many so-called Chinese 
victories had never occurrea ; 3 the only army showing 
any fight is the Chinese Communists ; 4. both 
p«oerali3simo Chiang and the Kuomintang arc reluctant 
*0 make use of their armies and lend-lease matenals. 
w they want to save them intact for use against the 
Communists after Japan has been defeated ; 5. trading 
m Contraband has been going on between occupied and 
free China ; 6. official corruption, profiteering and in- 
flation have become Increasingly acute ; 7. democracy 
dW8 not exist in China, or to put it more slronglj', 
China IS heading for fascism, etc Whether these 
charges have any connection with the Churchill-Stalin 
meeting which came before, or the recall of General 
Stilwelf which came after, or the Communist propa- 
puda campaign which has been undertaken recently 
to oveishadow the Central Government for a further 
expansion of their military power and international 
prestige, or the utter ignorance of the foreign copes- 
pondents of the historical background of Chitia._ it is 
the intention of the present arficfe to discuss. 
However, the allegations that have been made by 
responciible journals against a country which is not only 
considered as an ally and one of the big four, but abo 
has fought the hardest and the longest against one of 
the big powers with ridiculously inadequate anns_ are 
u^ortunate and distressing at' a moment when it ’s 
^^eTini: severe losses as a result of overstrained exhaus- 
tion. Furthermore, the public in the allied countries 
jre bound to feel extremely pessimistic and dis- 
heartened and consequently susceptible to any rumour 
that the fifth-coliimnists may take advantage of the 
situation to spread. 

. 1 , Central Government's army virtually out of «wrt 
^is indictment throws a dark hint that the Central 
Government's army is having an armistice with Japan 
^t h a view to coming to an agreement. “The War and 
Working Class” of Russia openlv stated that there » 
armistice on many fronts in China. It is hirdlv con- 
ceivable how China who has never had the minimum 
Tequirements of war to wrest the initiative from the 
enemy can be expected to launch expeditions on all 
iron's and at all times As a matter of fact, even the 
enemy could not afford to dissipate his strength on all 
fronts at the same time. At anv rate, the mere fact that 
fichting is not going on on all fronts in China cannot 
hiot out the 6 000 raids skirmi«hcs arxl guemll-i war- 
fires which were carried out by the Crnlnl Govem- 
ipent’s troops in 1913 alone (or 31,IG5 operations from 
•fuly 1937 to May 1913). It has been more fbiR a year 


that the Allies started their offensive in Burma. The 
fighting there has been spasmodic and fitful. At times, 
there is no fighting for days and months, then suddenly 
it flares up m one sector where the Allies have the 
initiative or vice versa. Does that sugpest, in any way, 
that there has been an armistice between the allied and 
the Japanese forces ? The latest scene of battle m China 
is around Kwangsi Its histone city and capital, Kweilin, 
which has fallen to the Japs lately, was captured fay 
them once before but they had to give it,^ after the 
persistent blows of the Chinese defenders.' This capital 
city has been threatened time and again, and this time 
the enemy la more determined than ever because of 
the uncomfortable situation that has been created in 
the Pacific by the onward push of the Allied forces 
Thc«e defenders are part of Central Government’s army, 
and the same old Chinese soldiers who have fought for 
over seven years. They are fighting the Japanese, who 
are attempting to establish overland communication, in 
order to cut the latter’s contact with the South Sens via 
the Asiatic continent If the Central Government’s army 
was virtually out of war, the Japanese should have 
established their overland communication long ^go. The 
fact that they have not been able to do so is sufficient 
proof that they have encountered a very stiff and 
determined resistance from the Central Govemment’e 
troops. The Japanese .are quite desptrate about 
i< and so are the Chinese, so racich so (fiat 
the Japanese have _ mobilized an unprecedented 
number of troops, particularly from Manchuria, with a 
view to achieving this objective in a short period r>f 
time, while the Clunere, on the one hand, builds up 
"man-walls" throughout the most strategic points m 
China and on the other ru'hes to complete the link be- 
(weea the Burma and the Salween Troals against mon- 
soon. "1116 sacrifice falls undoubtedly heav-ier on the 
Chinese than on the Japs. But at the histone hour of the 
momentous decision to enter into war with Japan, the 
Chinese Government had repeatedly assured the people 
that regardless of whatever reverses, losses and sacrifices, 
the war would go on even if the Gov ernment should be " 
forced to move into Sinkiang or Tibet. In these seven 
years of war. the Government has moved its capital 
from Nanking to Hankow .and from Hankow to 
Chungkmg without for a minute budging a single point 
from its fir^ decLrion. To charge, therefore, that China 
has concluded an armistice or carried on peace nego- 
tiations with her enemy on account of the recent re- 
verses expo'es nothing but the ignorance of he 
jouniafids. 

2. Jlfanv so-onllsd CAt'ncsc victories had never 
oecttTTcd : This charge is not only a malicious hbcl, 
hut a crude niece of mendacious propaganda utuallv 
heanl over the encmv’ radio The Chinc'c, though 
poorly arme'l and organized in comparison with the 
Japanese, have nev<;rthelp®s earned their hard-fought 
victories in the course of the seven years. Chic of the 
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to live as well as to fight. They must get these things 
from wherever they can. Is it not politicallj’, economi- 
cally and strategically advisable to secure them from 
occupied terntones, whenever possible 7 It is denying 
the enemy and helping the Chinese war effort at the 
same time. And it was solely on this score that the 
Government has not prohibited the importation of all 
necessary articles and war materials from Japanese 
occupied areas. 

6. O^tcial corruption profiteering and inflation 
hive become increasingly acute : These trree evils are 
interacting and cumulative m effect. Once the inflation 
is started, profiteering follows. And when the people’s 
livelihood is threatened, corruption becomes almost 
ineintable. It may be recalled that during the first four 
years of war, the official corruption in the free China 
areas had never presented much of a problem But with 
the fall of Hongkong and later the blockade of the 
Burma road, the sl^'rocketing prices m the interior 
have continued to foster corruptions and profiteering 
verj' much to the discomfiture of the Central Govem- 
ment. The leaders of the countrv* have done and are 
doing their best to grapple with the situation. Personal 
appeals, severe measures of control and capital punish- 
ments seem to be ineffective in putting an end to all 
the ill-practices, when people’s daily hvelihood is 
endangered The upward revision of salary scales has 
only sen-ed to push the price-level higher and higher, 
leaving in its wake a gap between them wider than 
ever. Pre«ident Chiang m the opening session of the 
People’s Political Council this year said : “The diffi- 
culties we face aro not surpriring since we had not in 
the past 30 years, laid a solid foundation for military, 
political, economic and scientific development. A for- 
midable enemy attacked us at a time when our recons- 
truction had not fully begun. Upon a country little 
developed in light and heai-y industries the ravages of 
war have naturally had telling effects. Furthermore, our 
communications have been cut and we have had neither 
time nor wherewithals for making repairs and replace- 
ments. Consequently we have etperienced shortages in 
military sunplies and materials Added to all these 
difficulties has been the fact that we are looselv 
organised socially . . . "Whereas we have remained 
rtrong in spirit after a prolonged war, our resources 
have been reduced as time went on. Dunne recent 
months these weaknesses have become particularly ap- 
parent. This we should not tr>' to conceal but endeavour 
to correct.” It is very clear, therefore, that all the^ 
things are only the natural consequences of circums- 
tances which are rather beyond the control of the 
Chinese Government. The only sensible and construc- 
tive Contribution which China’s allies can make now zs 
not ju'^t to cntici«e but to open up a gca route to Chins 
as soon as possible. 

V. Democracy does not exist m China : Some of 
the iournalists outcried that Stilwell’s recall was a poli- 
tical triumph of the moribund anti-democratic retime 
that was more concerned with maintaining its political 
supremacy than driving the Japs from China; that there 
13 no freedom of speech, etc . etc. These commenlat*^ 
seemed to have overlooked that the revolutionary ajm 
of the Chinere Government has always been to build 
a democracy in China. President Chiang once remind^ 
us “Our revolution and recon'truction aim at the 
^lization of a San Min Chu I democratic gewernme^ 
Cnlv the day the constitutional government is realired 
mav be regarded as the dav when the work Dr. Eon 
handed down to us is completed. There would have 


been no revolutionary sacrifices and struggles during 
the last 50 years if we had not worked for the realization 
of democracy." It is a great misfortune that China was 
stopped short in her march toward democracy by the 
cruel hand of Japan, However, the Government has not 
been disappointed and has repeatedly promised to 
institute the democratic form of government one year 
after the war. It has also set about feveri^ly educating 
and organizing the people in order to prepare them for 
a real democracy. 

It is necessary to add that the Chinese people are 
essentially democratic, individualistic, and hberal. By 
their very nature, they will never choose the fascist or 
the c^munistic pattern of government, nor will they 
allow it to have a lasting foothold except under military 
compulsion, ^e present Chinese censorship system is 
far more lenient than that in the Chinese Communist 
area, because while the Kuomingtang newspapers have 
always been prohibited in the Chinese Communist area, 
the Communists can freely publish their newspaper in 
Chungking. It is also more rational than that in the 
U.S. or Great Britain m that it only direriminates 
against the destructive criticisms either against China 
or her allies, and for this reason the scandalous nnd 
libellous accusations against the allies c.an appear in 
abundance in the newspapers in the U.S, and Great 
Britain but not m those in China. 

It IS also interesting to note that although the 
Chinese Government has never claimed to have attained 
any degree of demo’cracy. it nevertheless is the most 
democratic form of a coalition government ever known 
in history Men of all political shades and parties are 
represented m the present government and have co- 
operated well bevond expectation. Men like Gen. Fen 
Yu-h«iang. Gen Yen Hsi-shan Gen. Li Taung-jen, Gen. 
Pai Chung-bsi Gen Chen Chi-tang, Mr. ’Tsou Irti, 
Admiral Shen Hung-Heh, Mr. Sun Fo. Mr. Liang Han- 
tsao and hundreds of others are bolding responsible 
positions either in the cabinet or in military fields. Even 
the Communists have their representatives in he 
Peoole’s Political CouncU With the pre«ont cabinet re- 
shuSe. it is hoped that the Chineso Communists will 
once and for all relinquish their traditional policy of 
ever-inflatmg their demands and submit themselves to 
the united militai:!' command under Generalissimo, 
therebv getting themselves entitled to a full and active 
share of all the qoveroment and military responsibilities. 
TTironeb this^ sincere mutual concession and co- 
operation it is also hoped that the bitter days of fight- 
ing mav be shortened and the democracy may be 
achieved in China at an earlier date. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that as far as the 
military' rituation is concerned, it has never been more 
alarming than during the fall of Nanking. It was in, 
thore days entirelv due to the extreme calmness »nd 
firrone^ of the Chinese leaders that had stopped the 
blitzkrieg advance of the Japanese and thus saved the 
complete collapse of China. Unfortunately enough the 
persistent expomre in recent months of the weakness 
and seriousness in the Chinese military situation by the 
British and American corrp'pondents commentators 
and political leaders has achieved nothing but fo sti- 
mulate the bold attempts of the Japs on the one hand 
and to undermine the morale of the Chinese army on 
the o*her. Should such ridiculous action be allowra to 
co»»tinae unabated, it is ohadous that not onb' the 
Chines would have to suffer more heavilv than ever 
before, but the British and Americana would have also 
to «tand a greater loss of life in this theatre of war. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MARXISM : 
Bu G. Plekhanov, Published by Saraavati Ltbrary, 
C18-19, College St. Market, Calcutta. Price Rs. S. 

This is a reprint of Eden and Ceden Panl’a tran- 
slation of Plekhanov’s famous book on Marxism. 
PJekbanov avas the political guru of Lenin about whom 
he wrote : “No one can become a conscicus, real com- 
munist without studying — precisely studying — every- 
thing written by Plekhanov on philosophy; it is ihe best 
of all the international literature of Marxism." 
Plekhanov’s Fundamental Prob'ems 0 / Marxtsm *3 
mainly concerned with the philosophical and hi'toncal 
aspects of scientific socialism. This is his la^t and mOot 
ma(ure_ writing It is the mo<t brilliant and tysicmalic 
exposition of Marxism and dialectic materiati-vm. The 
publication of this book in India has now brought 
Plekhanov's masterpiece within casj’ reach of those 
who desire to gather an authentic knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of scientific sociah«in. 

D. Bcbman 


BENGALI 

ISLAM GAURAB {The Glory of Is’am) : By Prol. 
Brajamnoar Roy, M.A. Published by the i/tdharan 
Brahmo Samaj, 211, Comu'aUts Shetl, Calcutta 
Price Re. IS. 

At a time when the relations between Hindus and 
Mahomedaaa are daily becoming more and more 
strained, and the growing bitterness beiween ibe two 
communities is being fanned by various sinister influ- 
ence# threatening the unity of India, the publication of 
this book will be welcomed by all lOvers 01 this Ctcat 
, country. The author seeks 10 give an account of the 
Mkent e>ent8 of Mahomet’s bfe along with the main 
pnnciplea of his teachings. Besides describing be 
characteristic features of the Muslim faith. a» promul- 
gated by its founder, the author also relates the story 
of the Caliphatoa of hledina and Baghdad. A perusal 
of the book will show that the author has succeeded m 
his enterprise in a singular manner by producing a wwk 
ttruien in clear and graceful Bengali and within the 
compass of only one hundred pages and m an altracti'e 
and bandy form. It supplies a real want as \ery lew 
books in Bengali are available on the subject. 

Khan Shahib Ataur Rahman, M A., Assistant 
pirector of Public Instruction, AsBam, who has conln- 
huted a short Foreword, states that *' the book is un- 
doubledly a genuine appreciation of Islam, ? 

refreshing reading and bears the impress of an unbia^ 
wd sympathetic mind.” It is an instructive and u^iui 
publication and will certainly be of help m disrcliii|5 
the widespread ignorance on the subject that generally 
prevails among Hindus and Mahomedans alike, ana in 
aUaying the growing ill-will between the communities 
fhat prejudices nroeress as well as peace and prospcniy- 
SvDiim KcaiAB Laumi 


world so that the arrows of affliction may bo trans- 
formed into Bowers of felicity.” The poet’s artistry of 
expression and intensity of emotion are too well-known 
to need any comment, risfa-rcifana is humanity’s 
heart pu'verised with pain, but with its undying 
phoenix-hke faith in the radiance and reality of 
ultimate joy. 

G. M. 

INT AUR RODE : By Skynmu Sannyasi. Published 
by Sahyogi Prakashart, Hirabagh, Bombay. Pp. SS. 
ftice Re. l‘i. 

This book contains twenty-four short stories and 
sketches written in a simple language and lucid style. 
The themes are most’y taken from the lives of poor, 
illiterate and suffenng people which make reading both 
interesting and informative. The treatment appears to 
be rather of a progressive trend, but is more of an 
emotional nature instead, 

M. S. Sencab 

’TELUGU 

NARAYANA RAO : {The Andhra Universtly Prite 
.Vovcl). By Adam Daptrayi, KnUpeclhitm, Ghhiut, 
printed at Lasmi Poicer J'ress, Tenalt. Al' nghts re- 
aervid by ihe author. Pp. SOO. Pnee Rs. 2S. 

The novel is predominantly moralistic in tone. 
Varied t^ics of general interest ere dealt with in th.i 
volume. Even though they contribute little to the 
development of the story or incidents, they are h ghiy 
loformativ-e and cduca'ive. And as ntch, they have a 
value of their own. The main theme— the mirriege, 
separation and rc-union of Ninyaoa Rno with ihe 
heroine of the book is interrunted several times most 
unceremoniously by minor love episodes. Of the 
numerous characters. Narayana Rso is the mo«t lavdshly 
portrayed one But Sarada, the heroine, is more subtle 
and interesting from the psychological point of view. 
In spite of its elaborately worked out descriptions 
which give an air of reality throughout, the book riifTers 
a go^ deal from lack of esrentia] dramatic touches. Even 
tbe ‘purple patches’ fail to give the neccs5ar>’ momentum 
to the story. ^ 

IC V. Scaav Rvo 
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The Bengal Famine 

If the famine of 1770 has been described 
a^ a blot on the escutcheon of British rule in 
India, the famine which appeared in Bengal 
in 1943 must be regarded as a thick coal of tar 
on that escutcheon, as it appeared after British 
rule in India had been left unhampered to do 
its work for just a little less than t\'o centuries. 
-In the course of an article in The Ca\cutin 
Hemcndrii Prasad Ghosc observe^ : 


Tlio denial policj* "as responsible fo' aggravaUng 
llio situation and ttie omside world was kept m ignor- 
ance about the grim oitlcal ot the people of Bengal 
liecanse of a lauunc >\hich wa* not the result ol the 
l•allrlee.of the clouds but was man-made. 

An aiiaiy-'is of tlic cau«e» of tlic terrible famine m 
Ucugal would go to show how it was the result of inc 
artlon of man. \Vu van sunmuiisv the i.au»c» •> .ollott* 
(1) In Bengal "c liad au iiiiaympathcuc Jicad ol the 
uroviiive "ho ucclmed to cou*uU the collvttite wisuoiu 
of his Mmisteis— one of whom iCBigaed ui di'gusi. A 
man who hoped to muddle through boniehow und 
the "ur to justify his uutocmtic action, was at the helm 
of affairs m Bengal, ile had not the cNpencnco aa'l 
cieney to anticipate thing* nor the courage to mow Uicm 
in their proper perspoctiw aiul reali.-e th* poignant 

l>o «'e had u Gov emor-Oviiml who^e 

G.,biiiet descended to that depth of /‘"eruihtion whm 
n(>"si)aner cOTrc-Pondcat* arc not allowo*! to wnd out 
exact news and true accounts of a lainme ‘I'o co*'"; 
hv H? declined to take the adv ice tendered by 
ny. nr tivunii-u Sircar and Kunnnr bii 

TflMdidi ad^ "ho had been Members of Ins E.xe- 

‘“.SS 

of foo<*- of exhaustion lying on 

?; picked „p .liX 

no information as ,ii«friots but nccotthnp to fairlj 
from starvation „cicd many thoitMnd« 

reliable reports M,cln.ipur. This 

,n ^iich districts ns ^o'lUvau "" -^3 collajwed 

highly tnc2n A^ 10 August 21. 

bodies were of enscs on each Rib«e£i«enl 

sr 

each day in the °f (he^vn't Bengal districts, i’ll 

After visiting. one of flic g^. 

JjZiilidi Pra>!id ‘s-?“‘'l “ follow* : 

(oml'Pr. 1013. 'P I , ^ ,n Faridpur I notued n 
•■At OPP ot <>■'• '''}?“' Aoj. I e.w .bindoncl 
„„„ lipping lip 1 o',, „oi,tion; D,™ Mid 

ohlldiTO 1," * , k’ J mllioid ' 

women who lndl >>S , odor etricl medical mpeo- 

blkg' daily P«cd up Mid .1» 


those who had fallen by the wayside through shee 
exhaustion. A man after vainly wandering for ' 
collapsed on the door-steps of the Collector’s Court 
Koom. As the body was being removed, a woman 
huddled in a corner pushed out a bundle and cried ‘take 
that nlifo.’ It was her dead child. At a kitchen a woman 
had been walking cverj’ day more than a dozen miles 
to and from her home to take gruel to her sick and 
fimWicd husband.” 

Exen buch descriptions failed to create any im- 
prewton on Lord Linlithgow, who cleverly compoundetl 
with Ill's conscience by thinking that the responsibility 
for protiding food for the famidied wa« not the Central 
Ooi emment’s. 

(3) A he.irtless Secretary of State for India na-. 
established in the India Oillee wlio denied his respon- 
sibility and gave to the Hoii«c of Commons figures 
Tcliieh were absolutely unreliable and cre.'iled an im- 
pression m India which is that his idea* of responsibihfj 
miJit.aie against hum.anity. 

(4) In Dongst the people were at the inerey of a 
Mmi«tO' created by n Governor who is no more—a 
Mmistrj' uhicli evidently thought that mere comww* 
NiO»c could combat a famine. 

On the 17lh May, ]&13, there was a meeting at the 
foot of the Monument on Calcutta Maidan where (1) 
Sir Xazimuddm referred to the serious nee situation in 
the Provinec and expressed the hope that with the co- 
openifion of the people of Bengal the new Ministry 
nould be able to solve the problem. Ho pleaded foi 
time and (2> Mr. T. C Oo^watni said that no believrvl 
that the hard riajs through which the people wen* 
passing on account of the soaring prices tcouW not fa*l 
more tAaii fito or three vcccfci. 

No wonder they did not eoasider it neec«'ar 3 ' to 
collect figures of death due to starvation, and h.avc not 
made neressary arrangements for the medical treat- 
ment of the people suffering from riisesses due to 
<t.xnafion ana malnutrition. 

Who will be able to give reliable figure's of death 
due to the famine in Bengal? 
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East'European Front 

The Aetf Review obscr\*cs : 

The tempo of operations increased in Ittt&Mi and 
the Balkans, but their character was not quite clear 
from the information available So\iei attacks* and 
Nazi ffitiidrawala were all mixed up ; but on the whole 
most of the movement was due to Nazi withdrawal 
which the Soviet armies hustled here and there Tin 
submiv-ion of Finland and the t'o/tc»/rtee of Rumanu 
and Bulgaria had vitiated the former distribution of 
forces and compelled the Nazi Ilitrh Command to fall 
hack on the perimeter of the XJeuts'-h/awd Fe»tini(f. 
East-Prussia was invaded al several points , .satclli'c 
Hungarj’ was caught between the &vict irooi« ni'hing 
into Slovakia and the Soviet, Rumanian, and Yvigodav 
columns advancing from the west and Uic south. 
Movement warfare i\ in full swing m the Balkans, and 
military discretion keeps the commtiiiiquei delibrratelv 
out of date. 

Politics may have come in to complicate stiategv . 
<.ountrics along the Baltic and in the B.ilkinv are 
organised politically as well as militanlj . the Moscow 
press cautions eimplc Soviet ‘olicrs ngiinq the dan- 
grrous attractivencs' of fa'hionable pood'* in invaded 
^ntries, and the Soviet army rciuaini quiet in the 
'Varsaw suburbs, which it reached in Julj and where 
It waits for the find compoqtion of the future Polish 

government. 

Further south, Untish troops hive capiured ecveral 
''lands of tho Mediterranean and have landed m 
‘Ugoslavia and Greece in the rear of the Soviet lines 
lo organise Greek relief and Bnti'h seeuritv 


Wor and Oil 

Science nml Culhire observe- • 

The eld slogan that an army cannot march on empty 
now stands corrected as that an army cannot 
on empty oil tank. Speaking of the Allied 
Wrory m the last war, Lord Curzon said that the Allies 
warn to victory on the wave of oil. The part played 
^ oil 10 the present global war of three dimensions m 
highly mechanized units are carrying on rclent- 
^ campaigns on land, at sea. and in air need hardly 
^ overtstimated. In his article in a recent issue of 
.^^ology iJeuicic, Roland F. Beere quotes lome 
relating to military requirements for oils of 
rf c^^^'ription’i, .which make interesting readit^ 
'‘® u.S. armed forces require approximafelv 50,000000 
83 Ion? {250 gallon8=l ton) of gasolme, fuel oil, Jobn- 


cante, and other products of petroleum every day. The 
U.S. Nasy consumed over 1,000,000,000 gallons of oils in 
1912 and twice this amount in 1943 Figure for the 
current jear, although not quoted, will doubtless indi- 
cate .i much greater amount, A mechmized Armv 
diM'-ion on the move operating with a total hor?e-powei 
of .iboiit 200000 ron»iime*> iieirlv 18,000 galloU' of 
gi'ohne per hour. 

\\V hue recently heaid a good deal about 1,000 
planes air raids over Germany. A single air raid on 
'uch a scale calN for .a consumption of more than 
l,OOOCOO galloua of gasoline and 30,000 gallons bf 
lubncatiDg oil. Every Fl>ing Foitress requires not Jce-. 
than 500 gallon', of ga-oline It has further been esti- 
mated thil 3 t*ounds of gisolioo are needed to deliver 
one jiouad of boivvb'i ftUed with petroleum explosives. 

Tile demand for petroleum m the mihtaiy has be- 
(ome so heavy und exacting of l.ite that even U. S A., 
with her v ist resources of petroleum, increasingly find- 
It difficult to cojH,' with it In 1943, the total consump- 
iioD of oil in U S A. amounted to 1.500 000,000 barrel-. 
(46 gallon'll b.aricl). At the beginning of the present 
year 'Iw ha.< been producing at the rate of 4,000,000 
birreb .1 day Hei present pioduction rate js estimated 
ai 4AOOOOO barreb a dav, which is, however, being 
maintained with gic.it difficulty. Some operators foresee 
Hilt m 1945 lici duly requirement of petroleum may 
develop into 5000,000 barrels a day. For the last few 
vcjrs I’ S A failed to equalize her output rate with 
con'umpiion rate and liid to draw upon her reserve 
'look' which are being steadily depleted In January 
1941 IT S .A had in storage above the ground approxi- 
mately 263,000000 barrels of crude oil which declined 
lo 249,000,000 barrels by January 1944. ^ring the 
■xime period, her heavy fuel oil stocks dwindled from 
S6000000 barreb to 54,000000 and gasolme stocks from 
90.000000 to 78000.000 barreLs. Only her stocks of light 
luel oil indicated a slight increase from 37,000,000 to 
39.000,000 barrels. For this growing deficit IT S.A. ha' 
at present to depend on foreign sources of oil and on 
the possible discovery of new oil fields in her own 
'emton. The article deecnbes how intensively the 
search for new oils is now going on in U.S A. for 
which the 'ervices of wildcatters as well as competent 
'Cientist&, including geologists, physicists, chemistc. 
elcclncal engineers, mathetnaticiaos, bacteriologists, bio- 
logi'ts. paleontologists, mineralogists, petrographers etc 
have boon requisitioned on & large ecale. Tliree hundred 
and fifty of these crews, numbering up to 15 per crew, 
are now engaged in tbeir search for oil throughout the 
United States. The total annual outlay for exploration 
work I® now reported to exceed S350,DtX> OtX) 
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Tile Employment of Negroes in 
Unitetl States War Industries 
The exigencies of wartime production and 
• the claims upon manpower have effected a 
marked change in the status of the Negro in 
war Industrie® in the United States. Robert C. 
Weaver, Executive Director. Mayor’s Com-, 
mittee on Eace Eolations Chicago, writes in 
the International Labour Review • 

There are many accounts of the impediments to the 
employment of Negroes in war industries of the United 
States. Ail the ava.lahle material teflects the fact that 
at the outset of the d'-fence effort local ’-hite male'ond 
female labour was absorbed and outside white workers 
were imported in centres of earlv defence activity at 
the same time that the jocal Negro labour supply was 
not tapped to any appreciable degree Few Negroes were 
trained for defence employment and ‘h' majorilv of 
semf-'ktlled and skilW job® remained closed to (hem. 
Certain industries aircraft and machinetool in parti- 
cuhr, were openly discriminatofy. O^her indiis(n'e«. 
such as shipbuildine end ordnance, restricted coloured 
workers to the \mskill‘»d Jieai’v dirtv occupations 
Lomr after white women were widely emnToved in war 
plants Negro women were generally etcluded 

It wia. however, in 39(2 that the begicoinjrs jo the 
trend towards Negro psrfieipation m war industries of 
the United States took place. In January 19t2 non- 
whifa workers (of wham 05 per cent are Negroes) 
eontribiited only 3 per cent of the labour force in war 
plants; a year later thov were 6-4 per cent of the total 
Since that time they hare made up opproximafelv 7 
per cent of the war workers The reallv significant iruns 
in emnfovment and training were made in the second 
half of 1942 From July to December 1942 inclusive. 
appToximatelv firtOflO Negroes entered pre-employm^t 
courses and 13 000 entered supplmentary courses The 
reci«fra(ion rate of Negro trainees trebled )n the 
ISfh'monlh period from July 1941 to December 1942. 
Mon significant ia the fact that Negro pr^mploymeiit 
trainees were concentrated in machine «nops airem't 
and fhirbuilding— occupatmna from which fhev had 
been afmort entirely erNuded in the earlier phase* ©1 
the defence effort. In 1943 wer 112(100 Negroes enrolled 
and completed war production training and related 
cour*PB „ , 

Becaii'e of the earlier barriers to Negro einploy- 
Tnenf roinured wrirk-ere did vnt partinpafe in the 
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mass migration to industrial centres in the earlier phases 
of the defence effort. When, however, relaxations 
occurred, there was a wave of Negro migration to urban 
communities. In some respects, it was similar to the 
earlier movement dijrm^ v the war of 1914-1918 
although it differed in two significant features. This 
time a large number of coloured men and women went 
to the vest const in^respon*-® to the mounting demands 
for war workers in that region, and thousands of rural 
Negroes moved to southern cities. The movement of 
Negroes into industnal centres is continuing and eems 
destined to keep up as long as there are manpower 
shortages m our northern and -western centres of pro- 
duction 

Today there are hver 1,000,000 Negroes m war 
plants. Although the majoriiy are concentrated in un- 
skilled jobs, a sizable prop irtion are la semi-skilled 

S bs and occupations calling for a single skill only. 

egroeg have entered many aew occupations some are 
m young iodustries, such as aircraft; others are in 
established industries which 1 ad traditionally been closed 
(o them such as machine ^ool production: a Urge 
number are in industries in which it had been tradi- 
tional to Uroit Negro employment to unskilled and a 
few undesirable semi-skiiled job*. In (his latter category 
Iron and steel, shipbuilding, and automobile manu- 
/.acliiring eonstitute the most important eromples. 
W’hile the most significant development incident to 
Negro employment is the rise in the number of coloured 
single-ahlled and semi-skillei workers in industry, it is 
important to observe that some Negroes have achieved 
lobs as skilled workers 
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'nV« . 1 “eyeiopmont lias been and 5 

iS l,S*']o\v"«nd^^° southern industn' 

ihiring the war. In other .‘.cetiona of thr^rountrj’*^ 

: ^k^r‘P‘'5n°"‘^’ uuweiou-, firms, and a^few 

dnfetnos whieh atill remain dosed to NcRroc/R?ualiTv 
0 opportimitv for upgrading ,s .still S ™tion 
nithcr than the rule. And Negro women are Min .1?^ 
ermnna fed against in many war planfV w55re 

“^cepted. From ti.n pent orvicS of 
I'=‘ttcrns m employment much 
progrc'-s has been made in the last four years- from 
,9^ equality of opportunity without 

colour distinction, much remains to be done. The 
process of change continues in re-ponse to Lonomie 
forces, and as long as the labour market remaSs S 
^ere will be additional relaxations in the colour hne’ 
Si"?; there is yirtuallv full, employmem of 
Negroes, m our industrial centre-, the pr^lem is one 
of seairing in-plant training and upgrading for Ncgrwv 
already in war plants, transferring trained men from^s.. 
essential work, and expanding cmploj’ment oppor* 
fiinities for Negro women m industrial empIovnS 


s Undergrr'und Wiiiers< 

E. B. Bailey j|, t|,o Jourmtl „) ih< 

jRoyal Society of Arts, : 

It is interesting to give a thought to the natural 
history of the underground water of which wc re 
speaking Like the water of our surface streams and 
lakes, where, of course, we readily sec or cm imagine 
movement, underground .water functions n« portion of 
a mighty current leading from skv to ocean. No pari 
could maintain it«elf indefinitely above sea level if cut 
off from replenishment. It is tnie that in certain liasln* 
Willed and floored with impermeable material, under- 
ground wafer might linger stagnant for what, to man- 
kind. might seem. eternity; but eventually it would he 
dissipated by subferrancan evaporation, more slow, but 
no Itfs sure, than the subTrial evaporation resporw.ble 
for disrpation of desert Jakes at the surface. 

There arc some who think it dangerous to compare 
the circulation of underground and surface waters. 


becaiixo (Ju> differcltteK are so important flxccnt in 
ilislncts, there i. ecarcely m md. 
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